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FRENCH REVOLUTION. | 


ac THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE NINTH OF THERMIDOR—RELEASE OF 
THE SUSPECTED—MODIFICATIONS MADE IN THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY GOVERNMENT — MOUNTAINEERS AND THERMI- 
DORIANS—GENERAL STATE OF THE FINANCES, AGRICULTURE, 
AND COMMERCE, AFTER THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


Tue events of the 9th and 10th of Thermidor had produced 
a joy which continued undiminished for several days. The ex- 
citement was universal. A great number of persons who had 


_ left the country to conceal themselves in Paris hurried to the 


public vehicles, to carry to their homes the tidings of the general 
deliverance. People stopped them in all the places through 
which they passed, to learn the particulars. As soon as they 
were apprized of the happy events, some returned to their 
dwellings which they had long since quitted ; others, buried in 
subterraneous hiding-places, ventured forth again into the light 
of day. The inmates of the numerous prisons in France began 
to hope for liberty, or at least they ceased to dread the scaffold.* 


# “One day, while I was standing with Madame d’ Aiguillon at the prison 
window, I perceived a poor woman who knew us, and who was making a 
number of signs, which at first I could not understand. She constantly held 
up her gown (robe), and, seeing that she had some object in view, I called out 
* Robe? to which she answered, ‘ Yes.’ She then lifted up a stone and put it 
in her lap, which she lifted up a second time. I then called out ‘Pierre, 
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People did not yet investigate the nature of the Revolution 
which had just taken place; they did not inquire how far the 
surviving members of the committee of public welfare were 
disposed to persist in the revolutionary system, or how far the 
Convention was disposed to enter into their views: they saw, 
they comprehended, only one thing—the death of Robespierre. 
It was he who had been the head of the government. It was he to 
whom were imputed the imprisonments, the executions, indeed all 
the acts of the late tyranny. It seemed that with Robespierre’s 
death every thing must be changed and take a new direction.* 

After any important event, the public expectation eagerly de- 
mands to be satisfied as to its results. After two days spent 
in receiving congratulations ; in listening to addresses, in each of 
which were repeated the words, Catiline is no more,+ the Republic 
is saved ; in rewarding acts of courage; in voting monuments to 
perpetuate the memory of the great event of the 9th—the Con- 
vention at length directed its attention to the measures which its 
situation required. 

The popular commissions instituted for the trial of prisoners, 
the revolutionary tribunal composed by Robespierre, the bar of 
Fouquier-Tinville, still retained their functions, and needed but a 
sign of encouragement to continue their terrible operations. In 


whereupon she evinced the greatest joy at perceiving that her signs were under- 

stood. Joining then the stene to her robe, she eagerly imitated the motion 

of cutting off the head, and immediately began to dance, and evince the most 

extraordinary joy. This singular pantomimezawakened in our minds a yague 

hope that possibly Robespierre might be no more. At this moment, while 

we were fluttering with hope and fear, we heard a great noise in the corridor, 

and the terrible voice of our gaoler, who said to his dog, giving him at the 

same time a kick, ‘Get on, you cursed Robespierre’ That coarse phrase at_ 
once taught us that we had nothing to fear, and that France was sayed.”— 

Memoirs of Josephine. E. 

* “ Men looked hopelessly towards the Convention, rather like the corpse 
of a legislative assembly, actuated, during its apparent activity, like the sup- 
posed vampire, by an infernal spirit not its own, which urged it to go forth 
and drink blood, but which, deserted by the animating demon, must sink to 
the ground in helpless incapacity. But, in spite of these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, the feelings of humanity and a spirit of self-protection, dictating 
a determined resistance to the renovation of the horrid system under which 
the country had so long suffered, began to show itself both within the Con- 
vention and without doors.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. 

+ We find the following anecdote of this modern Catiline in the “ Annual 
Register” of 1794. It is of so atrocious a character that we can with diffi- 
culty bring ourselves to give credence to it: “A lady of the name of St. 
Amarante, thinking to secure the safety of her family by polite attentions to 
Robespierre, invited him to dine with her and some friends. Robespierre 
accepted the invitation, and was accompanied by one of his greatest intimates. 
Next day, his friend told him that he (Robespierre), having drunk more 
freely than ordinary at dinner, had let drop some things which it would have 
been better to conceal. Having paused a little, Robespierre required a list 
of the names of all who were of the company, and also of the servants who 
waited at table. A list was immediately sent to him. In four-and-twenty 
hours Madame St. Amarante, her family, friends, and domestics, all perished 
on the scaffold!” E, 7fwOT-SI0 io 1sdieseg 
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the very sitting of the 11th, the purification of the popular com- 
missions was proposed and decreed. Elie Lacoste called the 
attention to the revolutionary tribunal, and proposed its suspen- 
sion until it should be reorganized upon different principles, and 
composed of other persons. Lacoste’s suggestion was adopted, 
and, in order not to delay the trial of Robespierre’s accomplices, 
it was agreed to appoint, before the Assembly broke up, a tem- 
porary commission to supersede the revolutionary tribunal. In 
the evening sitting, Barrére, who continued to officiate as 
reporter, communicated another victory, the entrance of the 
French into Liege, and he then addressed the Assembly on the 
subject of the committees which had been mutilated on several 
different occasions, and reduced by the scaffold or by missions to 
a small number of members. Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon 
had expired on the preceding day. Herault-Sechelles, had 
shared the fate of Danton. Jean-Bon-St.-André and Prieur of 
La Marne were absent on missions. There remained only Carnot 
who was wholly occupied with the war department, Prieur of the 
Céte d’Or with the furnishing arms and ammunition, Robert 
Lindet with supplies of provision and commerce, Billaud-Varennes 
and Collot-d’Herbois with the correspondence and the administra- 
tive bodies; lastly, Barrére with the reports. Thus there were 
only six out of twelve. The committee of general welfare was more 
complete, and it was quite adequate to the business that it had 
to transact. Barrére proposed to appoint three members in the 
lace of those three who had expired on the preceding day on the 
scaffold, until the general renewal of the committees, which was 
fixed for the 20th of every month, but which had been discon- 
tinued ever since the tacit consent given to the dictatorship. 
This was starting important questions. Were they to change - 
not only men but things, to modify the form of the committees, 
to take precautions against their too great influence, to limit 
their powers—in short, to operate a complete revolution in the 
administration? Such were the questions raised by Barrére’s 
proposition. In the first place, fault was found with that hasty 
and dictatorial mode of proceeding which consisted in proposing 
and appointing the members of the committees in the same 
sitting. A motion was made for the printing of the list and the 
adjournment of the nomination. Dubois-Crancé went still 
farther, and inveighed against the prolonged absence of the 


~ members of the committees. If, he argued, they had appointed 


a successor to Herault-Sechelles, and bad not suffered Prieur of 
La Marne and Jean-Bon-St.-André to be continually absent on 
missions, they would have been more certain of having a 
majority, and not have hesitated so long about attacking the 
triumvirs. #He then asserted that men became wearied out by 
power, and contracted dangerous tastes from the possession of it. 
He proposed, in consequence, to decree that thenceforward no 
member of the committees should be authorized to go on mission, 
B 2 
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and that one-fourth of the members of each committee should be 
renewed every month. Cambon, carrying the discussion still 
farther, said that the entire government ought to be reorganized, 
The committee of public welfare had, in his opinion, usurped 
every thing; the consequence was that its members, were they 
even to labour night and day, could not perform their task, and 
that the committees of finance, of legislation, and of general 
safety, were reduced to mere ciphers. It was necessary to make 
anew distribution of powers, so as to prevent the committee of 
public welfare from being overloaded, and the others from being 
annulled. 

i The discussion being once commenced, a disposition was 
manifested to lay hands on all the departments of the revolu- 
tionary government. Bourdon of the Oise, whose opposition to 
Robespierre’s system was well known, since he was to have been 
one of its first victims, checked this inconsiderate movement. 
He said that they had hitherto had an able and vigorous govern- 
ment; that they were indebted to it for the salvation of France 
and for glorious victories; that they ought to hesitate before 
they laid imprudent hands on its organization; that all the - 
hopes of the aristocrats were likely to revive; and that, while 
guarding against a new tyranny, they ought to modify, but with 
caution, an institution to which they owed such important 
results. Tallien, the hero of the 9th, was nevertheless desirous 
that certain questions at least should be taken up, and perceived 
no danger in deciding them immediately. Wherefore, for in- 
stance, not decree at the moment that one-fourth of the committees 
should be.renewed every month? This proposition of Dubois- 
Crancé’s, supported by Tallien, was received with enthusiasm, 
and adopted amidst shouts of The Republic for ever! To this 
measure Delmas was desirous of adding another. “You have 
just dried up the source of ambition,” said he to the assembly: 
“to complete your decree, I propose that you decide that no 
member shall be eligible to serve in a committee, till he has 
been out of ita month.” This proposition, which was received 
with the same favour as the other, was immediately adopted. 
These principles being admitted, it was agreed that a commission 
should present a new plan for the organization of the committees 
of government. 

On the following day, six members were chosen to fill the 
places of the dead or absent members of the committee of public 
welfare. On this occasion, the presentation made by Tallien was 
not confirmed. The Assembly nominated Tallien, to reward him 
for his courage, Bréard, Thuriot, Treilhard, members of the first 
committee of public welfare, lastly, the two deputies Laloi and 
Echasseriaux senior, the latter of whom was well yersed in 
matters of finance and political economy. The committee of 
general safety also underwent changes. Severe censures were 
thrown out in all quarters against David, who was said to be a 
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creature of Robespierre’s, and against Jagot and Lavicomterie, 
who were accused of having been atrocious inquisitors. A great 
number of voices demanded their removal. It was decreed. 
Several of the champions who had distinguished themselves on 
the 9th were appointed to succeed them, and, to complete the 
committee of general safety, Legendre, Merlin of Thionville, 
Goupilleau of Fontenai, André Dumont,* Jean Débry, and Bers 
nard of Saintes. The law of the 22nd of Prairial was then 
unanimously repealed. Members inveighed with indignation 
against the decree which permitted a deputy to be imprisoned 
before he had been first heard by the Convention—a pernicious 
decree which had consigned to death illustrious victims present 
to the recollection of all, Danton, Camille-Desmoulins, Herault- 
Sechelles, &c. The decree was repealed. It was not sufficient 
to change things only: there were men whom the public resent+ 
ment could not forgive. “All Paris,” exclaimed Legendre, 
' demands of you the justly merited punishment of Fouquier- 
Tinville.”’+ This suggestion was instantly followed, and Fouquier- 
Tinville was placed under accusation. “It is impossible to sit any 
longer beside Lebon,” cried another voice; and all eyes were 
fixed on the proconsul who had drenched the city of Arras with 
blood, and whose excesses had provoked complaints even in the 
time of Robespierre.{ Lebon was immediately decreed to. be 
under arrest. The Assembly resumed the consideration of the 
case of David, whom it had at first merely excluded from the 
committee of general safety, and he too was put under arrest. 
The same measure was adopted in regard to Heron, the principal 
agent of the police instituted by Robespierre; to General Ros- 


* «“ André Dumont, deputy to the Convention, voted for the King’s death 
without appeal. He persecuted the Girondins with the utmost severity: 
Being sent to the department of the Somme, he caused two hundred persons, 
sixty-four of whom were priests, to be thrown into the river, In 1794 he 
declared violently against Robespierre, and was afterwards president of the 
Convention, and member of the committee of public safety. In the December 
of 1794 he proposed that the punishment of death should no longer be in- 
flicted, except on royalists. In the year 1796 he was elected to the council 
of Five Hundred, and, after the 18th of Brumaire, was appointed sub-prefect 
of Abbeville.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 

« At this so-dreaded name a general murmur burst from the Assembly. 
Fréron, making himself the organ of the common indignation, exclaimed, ‘I 
demand that the earth may be at length freed from this monster, and that 
Fouquier, now drunk with the blood which he has spilled, may be sent to 
hell, to sleep himself sober.”—Mignet. 

- t “Lebon was accused before the Convention by a deputation from Cam- 
bray. On his trial, the monster acknowledged that, an aristocrat being con- 
demned to the guillotine, he had kept him lying in the usual posture on his 
back, with his eyes turned up to the axe, which was suspended above his 
‘throat—in short, in all the agonies which can agitate the human mind—until 
*he had read to him at length the Gazette, which had just arrived, giving an 
account of a victory gained by the republican armies.”—Scott's Life of Na- 
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signol, already well known; and to Hermann, president of the 
revolutionary tribunal before Dumas, and who had become, 
through Robespierre’s influence, the chief of the commission of 
the tribunals. 

Thus the revolutionary tribunal ‘was suspended, the law of 
the 22nd of Prairial was repealed, the committees of public wel- 
fare and general safety were in part recomposed, and the princi- 
pal agents of the late dictatorship were arrested and prosecuted. 
The character of the late revolution was pronounced. Scope was 
given to hopes and to complaints of all kinds. The persons 
under confinement, who filled the prisons, and their families, 
fondly imagined that they were at length about to enjoy the 
results of the event of the 9th. Before that happy moment, the 
relatives of the suspected durst not remonstrate even for the 
purpose of urging the most legitimate reasons, either for fear of 
awakening the attention of Fouquier-Tinville, or from appre- 
hension of being imprisoned themselves for having solicited in 
behalf of aristocrats. The Reign of Terror was past. People 
again met in the sections. Abandoned before to sans-culottes 
who were paid forty sous per day, they were immediately filled 
by persons who had just made their appearance again in public, 
by relatives of the prisoners, by fathers, brothers, or sons, of 
victims sacrificed by the revolutionary tribunal. A desire to 
deliver their kinsmen animated some, revenge actuated others. 
In all the sections, the liberation of the prisoners was demanded, 
and deputations repaired to the Convention to obtain it from 
that assembly. These demands were referred to the committee 
of general safety, which was directed to verify the application of 
the law relative to suspected persons. Though it still compre- 
hended the greater number of the individuals who had signed 
the orders of arrest, yet the force of circunistances and the junc- 
tion of new members could not fail to incline it to clemency. It 
began, in fact, with pronouncing a multitude of liberations. 
Some of its members, Legendre, Merlin, and others, went 
through the prisons, to receive petitions, and diffused joy there 
by their presence and their words; others, sitting night and 
day, received the petitions of relatives, who thronged to apply 
for releases. The committee was directed to inquire whether the 
persons called suspected had been imprisoned on the motives of 
the law of the 17th of September, and if those motives weré 
specified in the warrants of arrest. This was only returning to 
a more precise execution of the law of the 17th of September ;* 
still it was sufficient to empty the prisons almost entirely. 
‘Such, in fact, had been the precipitation of the revolutionary 


* “In the space of eight or ten days after the fall of Robespierre, out of 


ten thousand suspected persons, not one remained in the prisons of Paris.” 
—Lacretelle. HE. 
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agents that they had arrested without stating motives, and with- 
out demanding the communication of them to the prisoners. 
These were released, as they had been confined, that is, en masse. 
Joy, less turbulent, then beceine more real: it was diffused 
among families, which recovered a father, a brother, or a son, of 
whom they had long been deprived, and whom they had even 
regarded as doomed to the scaffold. Men whose lukewarmness 
or whose connexions had rendered them suspected by a jealous 
authority, and those for whose opposition even an attested 
patriotism could not obtain forgiveness, were seen coming forth 
from the prisons. That youthful general, who, uniting the two 
armies of the Moselle and the Rhine on one of the sides of the 
Vosges, had raised the blockade of Landau by a movement 
worthy of the greatest commanders—Hoche—imprisoned for his 
resistance to the committee of public welfare, was liberated and 
restored to his family and to the army, which he was destined to 
lead again to victory. Kilmaine, who had saved the army of the 
North by breaking up from Cesar’s Camp in August, 1793, who 
had been thrown into confinement for that admirable retreat, 
was also set at liberty. That young and beautiful female, who 
had acquired such empire over Tallien, and who, from the re- 
cesses of her prison, had not ceased to stimulate his courage, 
was delivered by him, and became his wife. Though releases 
were multiplied every day, still applications poured in upon the 
committee in undiminished numbers. ‘“ Victory,” eaid Barrére, 
“has just marked an epoch when the country can be indulgent 
without danger, and consider uncivic faults as atoned for by an 
imprisonment for some time. The committees are incessantly 
engaged in deciding upon the releases demanded ; they are con- 
tinually engaged in repairing individual errors or acts of in- 
justice. Very-soon all traces of private revenge will be effaced 
from the soil of the republic; but the concourse of persons of 
both sexes about the doors of the committee of general safety 
only serves to retard labours so beneficial to the citizens. We 
make due allowance for the very natural anxiety of families ; 
but why retard, by solicitations reflecting upon the legislators, 
and by too numerous assemblages, the rapid march which na- 
tional justice ought to take at this period ?” 
The committee of general safety was, in fact, beset with soli- 
citations of all kinds. The women, in particular, exerted their 
influence to obtain acts of clemency, even in behalf of known 
enemies of the revolution. More than one deception was prac- 
tised upon the committee. The dukes of Aumont and Valenti- 
nois were liberated under fictitious names, and a great many 
others escaped by means of the same subterfuge. In this there 
was but little harm; for, as Barrére had observed, victory had. 
marked the epoch when the republic could become mild and in- 
dulgent. But the rumour which was circulated that the com- 
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mittee was setting at liberty a great number of aristocrats was 
likely to revive revolutionary distrust, and to break the sort of 
unanimity with which measures of clemency and peace were 
welcomed. a 3 
The sections were agitated, and became tumultuous. It was 
“not possible, in fact, that the relatives of prisoners or of victims, 
that the suspected persons recently liberated, that all those, in 
short, to whom freedom of speech was restored, should limit 
their demands to the reparation of old severities, and that they 
‘should not demand vengeance also, Almost all were furious 
against the revolutionary committees, and complained loudly of 
them. They were for recomposing, nay, even for suppressing 
them, and these discussions produced some disturbances in 
‘Paris. The section of Montreuil came to denounce the arbi- 
trary acts of its revolutionary committee ; that of the French 
Pantheon declared that its committee had lost its confidence ; 
that of the Social Contract likewise took severe measures in 
regard to its committee, and appointed a commission to examine 
its registers. 
« This was only a natural reaction of the moderate class, long 
reduced to silence and to terror by the inquisitors of the revo- 
lutionary committees. These movements could not fail to strike 
the attention of the Mountain. 

That terrible Mountain had not perished with Robespierre. 
It had survived him. Some of its members had remained con- 
-vinced of the uprightness, of the integrity of Robespierre’s inten- 

tions, and did not believe that he ever meant to usurp. They 
looked upon him as the victim of Danton’s friends, and of the 
corrupt party whose remains he had not been able to destroy; 
but it was a very small number who held this opinion. The 
great majority of the Mountaineers, stanch, enthusiastic repub- 
licans, regarding with horror every scheme of usurpation, had 
lent their assistance to the 9th of Thermidor, not so much with 
a view to overthrow a sanguinary system as to strike a nascent 
Cromwell. No doubt they looked upon revolutionary justice, 
such as Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, Fouquier, and Dumas 
had made it, as iniquitous ; but they had no intention to diminish 
in the least the energy of the government, or to give any quarter 
to what were called the aristocrats. They were mostly known to 
be pure and rigid men, who had no hand in the dictatorship and 
its acts, and were in no way interested in supporting it; but, at 
the same time, jealous revolutionists, who would not suffer the 
9th of Thermidor to be converted into a reaction, and turned to 
the advantage of a party. Among those of their colleagues who 
had united to overthrow the dictatorship, they saw with distrust 
men who had the character of rogues, of peculators, friends of 
‘Chabot’s and Fabre-d’Eglantine’s, members, in short, of the ra- 


pacious, stockjobbing, and corrupt party. They had seconded 
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them against Robespierre, but they were ready to combat them, 
if they perceived in them any tendency either to enervate the 
‘revolutionary energy, or to turn the late events to the advantage 
of any faction whatever. Danton had been accused of cor- 
‘ruption, of federalism, of Orleanism, and of. royalism. It.is not 
surprising that suspicions of the like nature should spring up 
against his victorious friends. No attack was yet made ; but 
the numerous releases, and the general excitement against. the 
revolutionary system, began to awaken apprehensions. git 
- The real authors of the 9th of Thermidor, to the number 
of fifteen or twenty, the principal of whom were Legendre, 
_Fréron, Tallien, Merlin of Thionville, Barras, Thuriot, Bourdon 
of the Oise, Dubois-Crancé, and Lecointre of Versailles, were 
not more favourably disposed than their colleagues to royalism 
and counter-revolution; but, excited by danger and by the ~ 
struggle, they spoke out more decidedly against the revolution- 
ary laws. They had, moreover, much of that tendency to 
leniency which had ruined their friends, Danton and Desmou- 
lins. Surrounded, applauded, and solicited, they were hurried 
away more than their colleagues of the Mountain into the 
system of clemency. Many of them possibly sacrificed their own 
opinions to their new position. To render services to distressed 
families, to receive testimonies of the warmest gratitude, to 
_ efface the remembrance of old severities, was a part which could 
not fail to tempt them. Already those who distrusted their 
complaisance, as well as those who confided in it, gave them 
a particular appellation: they called them the T’hermidorians. 
_ Warm discussions frequently took place on the subject of the 
release of prisoners. On the recommendation of a deputy, who 
_ said that he knew one of them, an individual of his department, 
the committee ordered his liberation. Another deputy of the same 
department immediately complained of this release, and declared 
that an aristocrat had been set at liberty. These disputes, and 
the appearance of a multitude of well-known enemies of the revo- 
lution, who boldly showed their joyous faces, provoked a measure 
- which was adopted, but to which no great importance was at 
- first attached. It was decided that a list of all the persons re« 
- leased by order of the committee of general safety should be 
printed, and that beside the name of each individual so released 
should be printed the names of the persons who had petitioned 
in his behalf and who answered for his principles. _ 
- 'This measure produced a most unpleasant sensation. Suffer- 
_ ing from the recent oppression which they had undergone, many 
of the citizens were afraid to see their names entered in a list 
which might be employed for the exercise of fresh severities, if 
' the system of terror should ever be re-established. Many of 
_. those who had already solicited and obtained releases were sorry 
»» for it, and many others would not apply for more. » Bitter com- 
plaints were made in the sections of this return to measures 
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which disturbed the public joy and confidence, and their repeal 
was demanded. " 

On the 26th of Thermidor the attention of the Assembly was 
occupied by the agitation prevailing in the sections of Paris. 
The section of Montreuil had come to denounce its revolutionary 
committee. It had been answered that it ought to address itself 
to the committee of general safety. Duhem, deputy of Lille, who 
had no hand in the acts of the late dictatorship, but was a friend 
of Billaud’s, sharing all his opinions, and convinced that it was 
not expedient for the revolutionary authority to relax its severity, 
violently inveighed against aristocracy and moderatism, which, 
he said, already lifted their audacious heads, and imagined that 
the 9th of Thermidor had been brought about for their benefit. 
Baudot and Taillefer, who had shown a courageous opposition 
under the rule of Robespierre, but who were as stanch Moun- 
taineers as Duhem, and Vadier, a distinguished member of the 
old committee of general safety, asserted also that the aristo- 
eracy was stirring, and that although the government ought 
certainly to be just, it ought at the same time to be inflexible. 
Granet, deputy of Marseilles, who sat with the Mountain, made 
a proposition which increased the agitation of the Assembly. He 
insisted that the prisoners already released, if the persons who 
answered for them did not come forward to give their names, 
should be immediately re-incarcerated. This proposition excited 
a great tumult. Bourdon, Lecointre, and Merlin of Thionville, 
opposed it with all their might. The discussion, as it almost 
always happens on such occasions, extended from the lists to 
the political state of the country, and the parties briskly attacked 
one another on account of the intentions already imputed by 
each to the other. “It is high time,” exclaimed Merlin of 
Thionville, “ that all the factions should renounce the use of the 
steps of Robespierre’s throne. Nothing ought to be done by 
halves, and it must be confessed that, in the affair of the 9th of 
Thermidor, the Convention has done many things by halves. If 
it has left tyrants here, they ought at least to hold their tongues.” 
General applause succeeded these words of Merlin’s, addressed 
particularly to Vadier, one of those who had spoken against the 
movements of the sections. Legendre spoke after Merlin. “The 
committee,” said he, “is well aware that it has been tricked 
into the release of some aristocrats; but their number is not 
great, and they will soon be imprisoned again. Why should. 
we accuse one another, why look upon each other as enemies, 
when our intentions are the same? Let us calm our passions, 
if we would ensure and accelerate the success of the Revolu- 
tion. Citizens, I demand of you the repeal of the law of the 
23rd, which orders the printing of the lists of the citizens who 
have been set at liberty. That law has dispelled the public joy 
and frozen all hearts.” Tallien followed Legendre, and was. 
listened to with the greatest attention, as the principal of the 
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Thermidorians. “For some days past,” said he, “all good 
citizens have seen with pain that attempts are making to divide 
you, and to revive those animosities which ought to be buried 
in the grave of Robespierre. On entering this place a note was 
pe into my hands, which intimates that several members were to 

e attacked in this sitting. No doubt it is by the enemies of the 
republic that such rumours are circulated: let us beware of se~ 
conding them by our divisions.” Plaudits interrupted Tallien; he 
resumed: “Ye who would play the part of Robespierre,” he 
exclaimed, “ hope not for success : the Convention is determined 
to perish, rather than endure a new tyranny. The Convention 
wills an inflexible but a just government. It is possible that 
some patriots have been mistaken respecting certain prisoners ; 
we are no believers in the infallibility of men. But let the per- 
sons improperly released be denounced, and they shall be again 
incarcerated. For my own part, I can sincerely declare that I 
had rather see twenty aristocrats released to-day, who may again 
be apprehended to-morrow, than a single patriot left in confine- 
ment. What! can the republic, with its twelve hundred thou- 
sand armed citizens, be afraid of a few aristocrats! No; it is 
too great; it will find means to discover and to chastise its 
enemies !” 

Tallien, although frequently interrupted by applause in the 
course of his speech, was still more tumultuously cheered on 
concluding it. After these general explanations, the Assembly 
returned to the consideration of the law of the 23rd, and 
to the new clause which Granet wished to add to it. The par- 
tisans of the law maintained that the people ought not to be 
afraid of showing themselves while performing a patriotic act, 
such as that of claiming the release of a citizen unjustly detained. 
Its adversaries replied that nothing could be more dangerous than 
the lists; that those of the twenty thousand and of the eight 
thousand had been the cause of continual disturbance ; that those 
whose names were inscribed in them had lived in dread; and 
that, were there no longer any tyranny to fear, the persons 
included in the new lists would have no more rest. At length 
a compromise took place. Bourdon proposed to print the names 
of the prisoners released, without adding the names of those 
who answered for them and solicited their liberation. This 
suggestion was favourably received, and it was decided that the 
names of the released persons only should be printed. Tallien, 
who was not pleased with this middle course, immediately 
ascended the tribune. ‘Since you have decreed,” said he, “to 
print the list of the citizens restored to liberty, you cannot refuse 
to publish that of the citizens at whose instigation they were 
imprisoned. It is but just that the public should know those 
who denounced and caused good patriots to be incarcerated, 
The Assembly, taken by surprise, at first deemed Tallien’s pro- 
position just, and forthwith decreed it. Scarcely had it come to 
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this decision, before several members of the Assembly changed 
their opinion. “Here is a list,” said one, om which will be 
opposed to the preceding: it is civil war.” This expression 
was soon repeated throughout the hall, and several voices 
exclaimed: It is civil war !—“ Yes,” rejoined Tallien, who had 
again mounted the tribune, “ yes, if is civil war. 1am of your 
opinion. Your two decrees will array against one another two 
classes of men who never can forgive each other. But, in 
proposing the second decree, I wished to make you sensible of 
the inconveniences of the first. Now I propose to you to repeal 
both.”’ There was a cry from all quarters of “Yes, yes, the 
repeal of the two decrees !” Amar himself joined in it, and the 
two decrees were repealed. The printing of any list was there- 
fore set aside, thanks to the clever and bold surprise which 
Tallien had practised upon the Assembly. 
» This sitting restored a feeling of security to a great number of 
persons who began to lose it, but it proved that all excitement 
was not extinguished—that all struggles were not yet terminated. 
The parties had all been struck in their turn: the royalists on 
several occasions, the Girondins on the 3lst of May, the Dan- 
tonists in Germinal; the ultra~-Mountaineers on the 9th of 
Thermidor. But, if the most illustrious leaders had perished, 
their parties survived, for parties are not cut off at a single blow, 
and their remains bestir themselves long afterwards. These 
parties were again about to dispute by turns the direction of the 
Revolution, and to recommence an arduous and bloodstained 
eareer. It was, in fact, expedient that minds which had arrived. 
through the excitement of the danger at the highest degree of 
exasperation, should return progressively to the point from which 
they had started. During this return, power was destined to pass 
from hand to hand, and the same conflicts of passions, systems, 
and authority, were to take place. 

After having thus bestowed its first attention on the ameliorating 
. of many severities, the Convention had to return to the organiza- 

tion of the committees and of the provisional government, which. 
was, as we know, to rule France till the general peace. A first 
discussion had arisen, as we have just seen, concerning the 
committee of public welfare, and the question had been referred 
to a commission charged to present a new plan. It was of 
urgent necessity to attend to this matter; and the Assembly did 
so very early in Fructidor. It was placed between two opposite. 
systems and rocks: the fear of weakening the authority charged 
with the salvation of the Revolution, and the fear of reconsti- 
tuting tyranny. It is usual among men to be afraid of dangers 
when they are past, and to take precautions against what cannot 
occur again, ‘The tyranny of the late committee of public welfare 
had originated in the necessity for duly performing an extraordi- 
nary task, amidst obstacles of all kinds. A fewmenhad stepped 
forward to do what an assembly could not—durst not—do itself; 
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and, amidst the prodigious toils to which they had submitted for 
fifteen months, they had not been able either to. explain the 
motives of their operations, or to render an account of them. to 
the Assembly, unless in a very general manner. They had not 
even time to deliberate together, but each performed, as absolute 
master, the duty that had devolved upon him. They had thus’ 
become so many compulsory dictators, whom circumstances, 
rather than ambition, had rendered all-powerful. Now that the 
task was almost finished, that the extreme dangers which they 
had had to encounter were past, such a power was no longer to 
be dreaded, because there was no further occasion for. its 
existence. It was puerile to take such precautions against a 
danger which had become impossible; nay this prudence was 
even attended with a serious inconvenience, that of enervating 
authority and of robbing it of all its energy. Twelve hundred 
thousand men had been raised, fed, armed, and sent to the 
frontiers; but it was necessary to provide for their maintenance, 
for their direction, and this was again a task that required 
great application, extraordinary capacity, and very extensive 
powers. 

The principle of renewal at the rate of one-fourth every month 
had been already decreed ; and it had been moreover decided 
that the members going out could not obtain readmission before 
the expiration of a month. These two conditions, while they 
prevented a new dictatorship, prevented also any good admini- 
stration. It was impossible that there could be any sequence, 
any constant application, any secrecy, in a ministry thus conti- 
nually renewed. No sooner had a member gained an insight 
into business than he was forced to leave it; and if a decided 
capacity was manifested, like that of Carnot for war,* of Prieur 
of the Céte-d’Or and Robert Lindet for administration, and of 
Cambon for the finances, it could not be secured for the state, 
and its services would be lost at the appointed term. An ab- 
sence, even compulsory, of a month, rendered the advantages of 
the ulterior re-election absolutely null. 

- But a reaction was not to be avoided. An extreme concen- 
tration of power was to be succeeded by a dissemination equally 
extreme and dangerous, but in a different way. The old com- 
mittee, invested with the supreme power in regard to every thing 


* “ For Carnot I feel great respect. In some points he is the greatest 
man of this century. When he invents a new system of tactics to oppose the 
old armies of Europe, hastens to the army, teaches how to be victorious with 
them, and returns to Paris, he appears great indeed. However, I differ from 
his political views, there is a republican greatness about him which com- 
mands respect. Had I nothing in the wide world but a piece of bread left, I 
should be proud of sharing it with Carnot. Carnot invented new tactics ; he 
had an innate capacity for war, and showed how to fight and conquer, 
While he was engaged in making giant plans for the five armies, he wrote a 
mathematical work of the highest character, and composed at the same SE 
some yery agreeable little poems. He was a mighty genius indeed !”— 
Niebuhr. 
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that concerned the welfare of the state, had a right to summon 
the other committees and to require an account of their opera- 
tions; it had thus taken into its own hands all that was essen- 
tial in the duties of each of them. To prevent in future such 
inconveniences, the new organization separated the functions of 
the committees, and rendered them independent of one another. 
There were established sixteen: ; 
1. The Committee of public welfare ; 
2. The Committee of general safety ; 
- 3. The Committee of finances ; 
4, The Committee of legislation ; 
5. The Committee of public instruction ; 
6, The Committee of agriculture and the arts ; 
7. The Committee of commerce and provisions ; 
8. The Committee of public works ; 
9. The Committee of conveyance by post; 
10. The Military Committee ; 
11. The Committee of the navy and the colonies ; 
12. The Committee of public succour ; 
13. The Committee of division ; 
14. The Committee of minutes and archives ; 
15. The Committee of petitions, correspondence, and de- 
spatches ; 
16. The Committee of the inspectors of the National Palace. 
The Committee of public welfare was composed of twelve 
members ; it had still the direction of the military and diplo- 
matic operations ; it was charged with the levy and equipment 
of armies, the selection of generals, the plans of campaign, &c., 
but it was limited to these duties. The committee of general 
safety, composed of sixteen members, had the direction of the 
police; that of the finances, composed of forty-eight members, had 
the superintendence of the revenue, the exchequer, the mint, the 
assignats, kc. The committees were authorized to meet fre- 
quently, for the consideration of such matters as concerned them 
generally. Thus the absolute authority of the former committee 
of public welfare was divided among a number of rival authori-’ 
ties, liable to embarrass and to jostle one another in their progress, 
Such was ithe new organization of the government. There 
were other reforms which were deemed not less urgent. The 
revolutionary committees established in the smallest villages 
and empowered to exercise inquisition there, were the most 
vexatious and the most abhorred of the creations attributed to 
Robespierre’s party. ‘To render their action less extensive and 
less annoying, their number was reduced to one for each district.’ 
There was, however, to be one in every commune of eight thou- 
sand souls, whether the chief town of a district or not. In Paris 
the number was reduced from forty-eight to twelve. These coni- 
mittees were to be composed of twelve members ; it was required 
that three of these members, at least, should sign a summons to 
appear, and that seven should sign a warrant of arrest. Like 
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the committees of government, they were to be renewed by one- 
fourth every month. To all these arrangements the Convention 
added others not less important, by deciding that the sections 
should in future meet but once in each decade, on the Decadi 
days, and that the citizens present should cease to be paid forty 
sous for each meeting. To render the popular assemblies less. 
frequent, and above all to cease paying the lower classes for 
attending them, was confining the demagogue spirit within nar- 
rower limits. It was also cutting off an abuse which had been 
carried to excess in Paris. In each section, twelve hundred 
members were paid as present, though scarcely three hundred 
actually attended. The present answered for the absent, and 
they alternately rendered each other this service. Thus this 
operative soldiery, so devoted to Robespierre, was dismissed, 
and sent back to its proper occupations. 
- The most important measure adopted by the Convention was 
the purification of all the local authorities, revolutionary com- 
mittees, municipalities, &c. It was into these bodies that, as 
- we have observed, the most hot-headed revolutionists had insi- 
nuated themselves. They had become in each locality what 
Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon were in Paris, and they had 
exercised their powers with all the brutality of inferior autho- 
rities. The decree of the revolutionary government, ‘In suspend- 
ing the constitution till the peace, had prohibited elections ofall 
kinds, in order to obviate disturbances and to concentrate autho- 
rity in thesame hands. The Convention, from absolutely similar 
motives, namely, to prevent conflicts between the Jacobins and 
the aristocrats, maintained the provisions of the decree, and 
committed to the representatives on mission the task of purifying 
the institutions throughout all France. This was the right 
way to secure to itself the choice and the direction of the local 
authorities, and to prevent collisions of the two factions. Lastly, 
the revolutionary tribunal, recently suspended, was again put 
in activity. The judges and juries were not yet all appointed : 
those which had already met were to enter upon their functions 
immediately, and to try agreeably to the laws existing before 
that of the 22nd of Prairial. These laws were still very rigorous ; 
but the persons selected to-administer them, and the docility 
with which extraordinary courts follow the direction of the 
government which institutes them, were a guarantee against 
- fresh cruelties. : 
All these reforms were carried into effect between the Ist and 
the 15th of Fructidor. One more important institution still re- 
mained to be re-established, namely, the liberty of the press.* 


* « The restrictions of the press were now removed, and men of talent and 
literature, silenced during the reign of Robespierre, were once more asiatttas 
to exercise their natural influence in favour of civil order and religion, 


farmo i i rolled in the 
Marmontel, Laharpe and others, who in their youth had been enro led 
list of Voltaire’s disciples, and among the infidels of the Encyclopédie, now 
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No law marked its boundaries; it was even sanctioned in an 
unlimited manner in the declaration of rights; but it had never-~ 
theless been proscribed, in fact, under the system of terror. 
When a single imprudent word was sufficient to compromise the 
lives of citizens, how could they have dared to write? The 
fate of the unfortunate Camille-Desmoulins had clearly proved 
the_state of the press at that period. Durand-Maillane, an ex- 
constituent, and one of those timid spirits who had become mere 
ciphers during the storms of the Convention, desired that the 
liberty of the press should be formally guaranteed anew. “ We 
have never been able,” said that excellent man to his colleagues, 
“to express our sentiments in this place, without rendering our- | 
selves liable to insults and threats. If you wish for our opinion 
in the discussions that shall in future arise, if you wish us to 
contribute by our intelligence to the general work, you must give 
new securities to those who may feel disposed either to speak or 
to write.” 

-Some days afterwards, Fréron, who had been the friend and 
colleague of Barras in his mission to Toulon, the associate of 
Danton and Camille-Desmoulins, and since their death the most 
vehement enemy of the committee of public welfare, joining his 
voice to that of Durand-Maillane, demanded the unshackled 
liberty of the press. Those who had lived in constraint during 
the late dictatorship, and who now wished to give their opinions 
on all subjects with freedom, those who felt disposed resolutely to 
promote a reaction against the Revolution, demanded a formal 
declaration guaranteeing the liberty of speech and writing. The 
Mountaineers, who anticipated the use that was intended to be 
made of this liberty, who saw a torrent of accusations preparing 
against all who had exercised any functions during the reign of 
terror, nay even many who, without entertaininig any personal 
fear, appreciated the dangerous instrument that would thus be 
put into the hands of the counter-revolutionists, who were al- 
ready swarming every where, opposed an express declaration. 
They assigned as a reason that the declaration of rights esta- 
blished the liberty of the press, that to sanction it anew was 
superfluous, since it was only proclaiming an already acknow- 
ledged right, and that, if any one proposed to render it unlimited, - 
he committed an imprudence. ‘ You would: then,” said Bours 
don of the Oise, and Cambon, “permit royalism to lift its head 
and to print whatever it pleases against the institution of the 
republic.” All these propositions were referred to the compe-~ 
tent committees, to examine if it were expedient to make a new 
declaration. 

Thus the provisional government destined to direct the Revo- 


made amends for their youthful errors, by exerting themselves in the catise_ 
of good morals and of a regulated: government.”—Scoit’s Life of Napo- 
leon. E. ‘ ; ; ee ee 
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lution till the peace, was entirely modified, agreeably to the new. 
dispositions of clemency and generosity which manifested them- 
selves since the 9th of Thermidor. Committees of government; 
the revolutionary tribunal, local administrations, were reorganized 
and purified ; the liberty of the press was declared, and every. 
arrangement was made for a new career. ad 
The effects which these reforms could not fail to produce were 
soon felt. Hitherto, the party of the violent revolutionists had 
occupied a place in the government itself; it composed the com- 
mittees and ruled the Convention ; it predominated at the Jaco- 
bins; it filled the municipal institutions and the revolutionary 
committees with which all France was covered: now, being... 
displaced, it found itself out of the government, and was about. 
to form a hostile party against it. 
The assembling of the Jacobins had been suspended on th 
night between the 9th and 10th of Thermidor. Legendre had 
locked up their hall, and laid the keys of it on the bureau of the 
Convention. The keys were returned, and the society was per- 
mitted to reassemble, on condition of purifying itself. Fifteen of 
the oldest members were chosen to investigate the conduct of all 
the others during the night between the 9th and 10th. They were 
to admit such only as on that memorable night had been at their 
posts as citizens, instead of repairing to the commune to conspire 
against the Convention. During this scrutiny, the old members 
were admitted into the hall as provisional members. The investi- 
gation commenced. An inquiry concerning each of them would 
have been difficult. It was deemed sufficient to question them, 
and they were judged by their answers. It is easy to conceive 
how indulgent such an examination must have been, since it was 
the Jacobins sitting in judgment on themselves. In a few days, 
more than six hundred members were reinstalled, on the mere 
declaration that during the memorable night they’ had been at 
the post assigned to them by their duties. The society was soon 
recomposed as it had been before, and comprehended all those 
who had been devoted to Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon, and 
who regretted them as martyrs of liberty and victims of counter- 
revolution. Besides the parent society, there still existed that 
notorious electoral club, to which those retired who had pro- 
osals to make that could not be entertained at the Jacobins, 
and where all the great events of the revolution were planned. 
It still met at the Evéché, and was composed of old Cordeliers, 
the most determined Jacobins, and men most compromised 
during the system of terror. The Jacobins and this club might 
naturally be expected to become the asylum of those placemen 
whom the new purification was about to drive from their posts. 
What was thus foreseen actually happened, The judges and 
juries of the revolutionary tribunal, the members of the forty- 
eight revolutionary committees of Paris, amounting to about four 
VOL, 1V. c 
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hundred, the agents of the secret police of St. Just and Robe- 
spierre, the messengers of the committees who formed the band 
of the notorious Heron, the clerks of the different administra~ 
tions, in short all who had held employments of any kind, and 
been removed from them, joined the Jacobins and the electoral 
club, as being already members of them, or obtaining admission 
for the first time. There they vented their complaints and their 
resentment. They were alarmed for their safety, and dreaded 
the vengeance of those whom they had persecuted. They re- 
~ gretted, moreover, the lucrative offices which they had lost, 
especially such of them as, being members of the revolutionary 
committees, had opportunities of adding peculations of all kinds 
to their salaries. ‘These could not fail to compose a violent and 
an obstinate party, to the natural impetuosity of whose opinions 
was now added the irritation of injured interest. The same thing 
that happened in Paris was occurring throughout all France. 
The members of the municipalities, of the revolutionary com- 
mittees, of the directories of districts, met in the affiliated societies 
attached to the parent society, and deposited in their bosom their 
apprehensions and their animosities. They had on their side the 
populace, also divested of its functions, since it was no longer 
paid forty sous for attending the sectional assemblies. 

Out of hatred to this party, and for the purpose of opposing 
it, another was formed, or properly speaking, revived. It com- 
prised all those who had suffered or kept silence during the 
rule of terror, and who thought that the moment had arrived for 
rousing themselves and for directing in their turn the march of 
the Revolution. We have seen that, in consequence of the libe- 
ration of suspected persons, the relatives of the detained persons 
or of the victims again made, their appearance in the sections 
and bestirred themselves, either to cause the prisons to be thrown 
open, or to denounce and punish the revolutionary committees. 
The new march of the Convention, those reforms already begun 
increased the hopes and the courage of these first opponents, 
They belonged to all those classes that had suffered, whatever 
might be their rank, but particularly to commerce, to the bour- 
geozsie, to that industrious, opulent, and moderate third estate 
which, monarchical and constitutional with the Constituents, and 
republican with the Girondins, had been swept away since the 31st 
of May, and exposed to persecutions of all sorts. In its ranks 
were concealed the now very rare relics of the nobility which 
durst not yet complain of its abasement, but which complained of 
the rights of humanity violated as respected its order, and some 
partisans of royalty, creatures or agents of the old court, who had 
not ceased to raise obstacles to the Revolution, by engaging in 
all the nascent oppositions, whatever might be their system and 
character. It was, as usual, the young men of these different 
classes who spoke out with the greatest warmth and energy, for 
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youth is always the first to rise against an oppressive rule* A 
multitude of them filled the sections, the Palais Royal, the 
public places, and expressed their opinion against the Terrorists, 
as they were called, in the most emphatic manner. They 
alleged the noblest motives. Some of them had seen their fami- 
lies persecuted, others were afraid lest they should some day see 
their own persecuted, if the Reign of Terror were re-established, 
and they swore to oppose it with all their might. But the secret 
of the opposition of many of them was the military requisition. 
Some had escaped it by concealing themselves; others had left 
the armies on hearing of the 9th of Thermidor. These were 
reinforced by the writers, who were persecuted of late, and were 
always as prompt as the young to join in any opposition ; they 
already filled the newspapers and pamphlets with violent dia- 
tribes against the system of terror. 

The two parties spoke out in the warmest and most hostile 
manner, on the subject of the modifications introduced by the 
Convention into the revolutionary system. The Jacobins and the 
clubbists raised an outcry against the aristocracy. They com- 
plained of the committee of general safety which released the 
counter-revolutionists,+ and of the Press of which a cruel use was 
already made against those who had saved France... The mea- 
sure which offended them most was the general purification of 
all the authorities. They could not precisely find fault with the 


‘* “ Those who composed this new and irregular militia belonged chiefly 
to the middle and wealthy classes of society, and adopted a singular costume. 
Instead of the short jacket of the Jacobins, they wore a square and open- 
breasted coat ; their shoes were very low in the instep, and their hair hang- 
ing down on each side, was bound up behind in tresses; they were armed 
with short sticks leaded like bludgeons. A portion of these young people 
and of the sectionists, were royalists ; the rest followed the impulse of the 
moment which was anti-revyolutionary. The latter acted without design and 
without ambition, and declared for the strongest party, especially when that 
party, by its triumph, promised the return of order, the desire for which was 
very general. The former contended under the Thermidorians against the 
old committees, as the Thermidorians had contended in the old committees 
against Robespierre; it waited for the moment to act on its own account, 
and an opportunity occurred after the complete fall of the revolutionary 
party.” —MMignet. E. ; ' F . , ; 

+ “The Jacobins raised great complaints against the liberation of the 
prisoners, whom they styled aristocrats and counter-revolutionists. The 
‘dreadful details of the massacres, however, which were transmitted to the 
Convention from all parts of France, bore down their opposition. Among 
the rest, one fact related by Merlin excited particular attention. It was an 
order signed by a wretch named Lefevre, an adjutant-general, addressed to, 
and executed by a Captain Macé, to drown at Paimbeeuf forty-one persons, 
of whom one was an old blind man ; twelve women of different ages ; twelve 
girls under twenty years; fifteen children, and five still at the breast. The 
order was expressed in these terms, and rigidly executed : ‘ It is ordered to 
Peter Macé, captain of the brig Destiny, to put ashore the woman Bidet ; 
and the remainder of the preceding list shall be taken off Pierre Noire, 
‘ind thrown into the sea as rebels to the law.’”—History of the Conven- 
tion. E. 
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yenewal of the persons composing those authorities, for that 
would have been avowing motives too personal, but they in- 
veighed against the mode of re-election. They asserted that the 
people ought to be reinstated in the right of electing its magis- 
trates, that to authorize the deputies on mission to nominate the 
members of the municipalities, of the districts, of the revolu- 
tionary committees, was a usurpation ; that to reduce the sec- 
tions to one sitting per decade was a violation of the right of the 
citizens to assemble for the purpose of deliberating on public 
affairs. These complaints were in contradiction to the principle 
of the revolutionary government, which forbade any elections till 
the peace; but parties care not about contradictions when their 
interest is at stake ; the revolutionists knew that a popular elec- 
tion would have brought them back to their posts. 

The tradesmen in the sections, the young men at the Palais 

Royal and ia the public places, and the writers in the news- 
papers, loudly demanded the unlimited freedom of the press, 
complained of still observing in the existing committees and in the 
administration too many agents of the late dictatorship ; they 
ventured already to present petitions against the representatives 
who had fulfilled certain missions; they depreciated all the ser- 
vices which had been rendered, and began to abuse the Conven- 
tion itself. Tallien, who, in his quality of principal Thermidorian, 
considered himself as peculiarly responsible for the new direction 
given to affairs, wished their march to be vigorous and steady, 
without swerving to one side or to the other. In a speech full 
‘of subtle distinctions between the rule of terror and the re- 
volutionary government, the drift of which was to assert that 
without employing systematic cruelty it was nevertheless 
necessary to retain sufficient energy — Tallien proposed to 
declare that the revolutionary government was maintained, that 
consequently the primary assemblies ought not to be convoked 
for the purpose of new elections; he also proposed to declare 
that all the means of terror were proscribed, and that proceedings 
directed against such writers as had freely expressed their 
opinions should be considered as means of terror. 

These propositions, which involved no precise measure, and 
which were merely a profession of faith of the Thermidorians 
made with a view to place themselves between the two parties 
without favouring either, were referred to the three committees 
of public welfare, general safety, and legislation, to which every 
thing that bore upon those questions was referred, . 

_ These means, however, were not sufficient to calm the irrita- 
tion of the parties. They continued to inveigh against one 
another with the same violence; and what especially contributed 
to increase the general uneasiness, and to multiply the subjects 
of complaint and accusation, was the financial situation of 
France, which was more deplorable perhaps than it had ever yet 
been at the most calamitous epochs of the Revolution. 
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In spite of the victories of the republic, the assignats had ex- 
perienced a rapid fall, and were not worth in commerce more 
than a sixth or an eighth of their nominal value; which pro- 
duced a frightful confusion in all kinds of business, and rendered 
the maximum more impracticable and more vexatious than ever. 
It was evidently no longer the want of confidence that depreci- 
ated the assignats, for no apprehensions could now be felt for 
the existence of the republic; but it was their excessive issue, 
which kept regularly increasing in proportion to their fall. 
The taxes, collected with difficulty and paid in paper, furnished 
scarcely a fourth or a fifth of what the republic required monthly 
for the extraordinary expenses of the war, and the government 
was obliged to supply the deficiency by fresh issues. Thus, since 
the preceding year, the quantity of assignats in circulation, 
the reduction of which by various combinations to the extent of 
two thousand millions had been hoped, had risen to four thou- 
sand six hundred millions. 

- With this excessive accumulation of paper-money, and its con- 
sequent depreciation, were combined all the calamities resulting 
either from the war, or from the unprecedented measures which 
had become necessary in consequence. The reader will recollect 
that, in order to establish a forced relation between the nominal 
_value of the assignats and merchandise, the law of the maximum 
had been devised ; that this law fixed the prices of all commodi- 
ties, and did not allow the dealers to raise them in proportion to the 
depreciation of the paper; he will recollect that to these measures 
had been joined requisitions, which empowered the representa- 
tives or the agents of the administration to demand all the com- 
modities necessary for the armies and for the great communes, 
and to pay for them in assignats at the rate fixed by the 
maximum. These measures had saved France, but had mntro- 
duced extraordinary confusion into business and the circulation. 

We have already seen what were the principal inconveniences 

resulting from the maximum—two markets, the one public, in 
‘which the dealers exposed only their worst goods and in the 
least possible quantity ; the other clandestine, in which they sold 
“all their best commodities for money and at a free price ; a general 
hoarding of goods, which the farmers contrived to withdraw not- 
withstanding the utmost vigilance of the agents authorized to 
“make requisitions; lastly, derangement and stagnation in manu- 
factures, because the makers were not indemnified by the price 
_ fixed upon their productions for the mere cost of fabrication. All 
- these inconveniences of a double commerce, of the hoarding of 
articles of subsistence, of the stagnation of manufactures, had 
» kept’ constantly increasing, In every trade two sorts of traffic 
elwere!-established; the one public and insufficient, the other 
'gecret’ and usurious. ‘There were two qualities of bread, two 
/qualities of meat,’ two qualities of every thing ; one for the nich, 
who could payin ‘money or afford.a higher price than the maxi- 
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mum: the other for the poor, the artisan, and the annuitant, who 
could only give the nominal value of the assignat. The farmers 
had become daily more and more ingenious in saving their com- 
modities. They made false declarations; they did not thrash 
their corn, alleging the want of hands, a want that was really 
felt, for the war had absorbed more than fifteen hundred thou- 
sand men ;* they insisted on the shortness of the harvest, which 
had not turned out so favourable as it had been expected to 
prove in the early part of the year, when, at the festival of the 
Supreme Being thanks had been offered up to Heaven, for the 
victories of the republic and the abundance of the crops. As for 
the manufacturers, they had entirely suspended their operations. 
We have seen that, in the preceding year, the law, to avoid being 
unjust to the shopkeepers, had been obliged to go back to the 
makers, and to fix the prices of goods on the spot where they 
were manufactured, adding to these prices the cost of carriage. 
But this law had in its turn become unjust. The raw material 
and workmanship having risen like every thing else, the manu- 
facturers could no longer find means to defray their expenses, 
and had suspended their business. The merchants had done the 
same. The freight of India goods, for example, had risen from 150 
to 400 francs per ton ; insurances from 5 and 6 per cent. to 50 and 
60; of course, they could no longer sell commodities brought 
into the ports at the price fixed by the maximum, and they de- 
clined importing altogether. As we have had occasion to remark 
elsewhere, if one price was forced, all ought to have been forced, 
and that was impossible. 

Time had disclosed other inconveniences peculiar to the 
maximum. ‘The price of corn had been fixed in a uniform 
manner throughout all France. But, the production of corn, 
being unequally costly and abundant in the different provinces, 
the rate bore no proportion to the localities. The power left to 
the municipalities to fix the prices of all merchandise produced 
another kind of disorder. When commodities were scarce in 
one commune, the authorities raised their prices; goods were then 
brought thither to the prejudice of the neighbourmg communes, 
so that there was sometimes a glut in one place and dearth in 
another, at the pleasure of the regulator of the tariff; and the 
movements of commerce, instead of being regular and natural 
were capricious, unequal, and convulsive. 

The results of the requisitions were still more mischievous. 
Requisitions were resorted to for the purpose of subsisting the 
armies, of furnishing the great manufactories of arms and the arse- 


" * “ The republic maintained fourteen different armies. The troops paid 
were estimated at upwards of fifteen hundred thousand men ; but there was 
no regularity either in the military or in any of the financial departments. 
The National Convention, in the midst of the revolutionary whirlwind, had 


no system of finance, and could not possibly have any.”—Ramel’s History of 
the Finances. E. Be ’ hn Iai 
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nals with what they needed, of provisioning the great communes, 
and sometimes of supplying manufacturers with such materials as 
they were in want of. It was the representatives, the commis- 
sioners to the armies, the agents of the commission of commerce 
and provisions, who were empowered to make requisitions. In 
the pressing moment of danger, requisitions were made with 
' precipitation and confusion. It was frequently the case that 
persons received more than one requisition for the same objects, 
and knew not which to comply with. The requisitions were 
almost always unlimited. Sometimes the whole of a commodity 
in a commune or a department was laid under requisition. In 
this case, the farmers or the dealers could not sell to any but the 
agents of the republic. Commerce was interrupted, the article 
required lay for a long time without being taken away or paid 
for, and the circulation was stopped. In the confusion resulting 
from the emergency, the agents took no account of distances, and 
laid requisitions upon departments the most remote from the 
commune or the army which they meant to supply. In this 
manner, transports had been multiplied. Many rivers and canals 
were deprived of water by an extraordinary drought. Wheel 
carriages were the only means of conveyance left, and agriculture 
was robbed of its horses to draw them. This extraordinary 
employment, together with a forced levy of forty-five thousand 
horses for the army, had made them very scarce, and almost 
exhausted the means of transport. In consequence of these ill 
calculated and frequently useless movements, enormous quanti- 
ties of articles of subsistence or other commodities were accumu- 
lated in the public magazines, heaped together without care, and 
exposed to all sorts of peculation. The cattle obtained for the 
republic were badly fed; they arrived in a lean state at the 
slaughter-houses, and hence arose a scarcity of fatty substances, 
suet, tallow, &c. To useless transports were therefore added 
waste, and frequently the most culpable abuses. Unfaithful 
agents secretly sold at the highest rate commodities which 
they had obtained-at the maximum by means of requisitions. 
When it was not unfaithful agents who committed this fraud, 
it was dealers or manufacturers, who had solicited an order of 
requisition for the purpose of supplying themselves, and who 
secretly sold at the current price what they had obtained at the 
maximum. : 

These causes, added to the continental and maritime war, had 
- reduced commerce to a deplorable state. There was no longer 
any communication with the colonies, which were rendered nearly 
inaccessible by the English cruisers, and almost all of them ra- 
vaged by war. The principal, St. Domingo, was devastated with 
fire and blood by the different parties who disputed the possession 
of it. Besides this almost utter impossibility of external commu~- 
nications, another measure had contributed to interdict them 
entirely. This was the sequestration directed against the property 
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of foreigners with whom France was at war. It will be recollected 
that the Convention, in ordering this sequestration, had meant 
to stop the jobbing in foreign paper, and to prevent capital from 
abandoning the assignats, and being converted into bills of 
exchange on Frankfort, Amsterdam, London, and other places. 
In seizing the paper drawn by the Spaniards, the Germans, the 
Dutch, and the English, upon France, the government of the 
latter had provoked a similar measure, and all circulation of bills 
between France and Europe had ceased. It had no intercourse 
but with the neutral countries, the Levant, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and the United States; but these communica- 
tions with neutral countries the commission of commerce and 
supplies had exclusively appropriated to itself, for the purpose 
‘of procuring corn, iron, and various articles necessary for the 
navy. To this end, it had put all the paper under requisition ; 
“it gave the French bankers the amount in assignats, and made 
‘use of it in Switzerland, in Sweden, in Denmark, and in America, 
to pay for the corn and the other commodities which it pur- 
chased. 
. The whole commerce of France was therefore reduced to the 
supplies which the government obtained in foreign countries by 
means of paper forcibly required from the French bankers. 
Scarcely any merchandise brought by free trade reached the 
French ports ; and, when it did, it was immediately laid under re- 
quisition, which, as we have just shown, utterly discouraged the 
merchants, who had paid at an enormous rate for freight and 
imsurance, and were obliged to sell at the maximum. The only 
goods that were at all plentiful in the ports were those taken in 
prizes from the enemy. But some were withdrawn from circu- 
lation by requisitions, others by the prohibitions issued against 
the productions of hostile nations. Nantes and Bordeaux already 
ravaged by civil war, were reduced by this state of commerce to 
absolute inactivity and to extreme distress. Marseilles, which 
formerly subsisted by its intercourse with the Levant, saw its port 
blockaded by the English, its principal merchants dispersed by 
the system of terror, its soap-manufacture destroyed or trans- 
ferred to Italy ; so that all its trade now consisted in a few dis- 
advantageous exchanges with the Genoese. The cities in the 
interior were in a no less deplorable state. The manufacture of 
Nimes had ceased to produce its silks, which it formerly ex- 
ported to the amount of twenty millions. The opulent city of 
Lyons, demolished by bombs and mines, now lay in ruins, and 
no longer furnished those rich stuffs with which it formerly 
supplied commerce to the amount of more than sixty millions. 
A decree, which stopped goods destined for the rebel communes, 
had detained around Lyons a quantity of merchandise, which 
was either to remain in that city, or only to pass through it on 
its way to the numerous points to which the southern road leads: 
The towns of ChAlons, Macon, and Valence had availed them- 
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‘selves of this decree to stop the goods travelling along that much 
frequented road. The manufacture of Sedan had been obliged 
to give up the fabrication of fine cloths, and to employ itself in 
making cloth for the troops; and its principal manufacturers 
were moreover prosecuted as accomplices of the movement 
planned by Lafayette after the 10th of August. The depart. 
ments of the North, Pas-de-Calais, the Somme, and the Aisne, 
so rich by the cultivation of flax and hemp, had been entirely 
ravaged by the war. Towards the west, in the unfortunate La 
Vendée, more than six hundred square leagues had been wholly 
laid waste with fire and sword.* The lands were partly forsaken, 
and numbers of cattle roved about at random, without pasture, 
and without shelter. Lastly, wherever particular disasters had 
not aggravated the general calamities, the war had exceedingly 
thinned the number of hands, while a considerable quantity. of 
industrious citizens had been withdrawn from or disgusted with 
labour, some by terror, and others by political pursuits. To their 
workshops and their fields they greatly preferred the clubs, the 
municipal councils, the sections, where they received forty sous 
for making a stir and a commotion. 

Thus disorder in all the markets; scarcity of articles of sub< 
sistence ; interruption in manufactures, owing to the maximum, 
injudicious removals, useless accumulations, and-waste of com- 

-modities ; exhaustion of the means of conveyance, owing to the 
requisitions ; interruption of communication with all the neigh- 
bouring nations, in consequence of the war, the maritime block- 
ade, and the sequestration; devastation of manufacturing towns 
and of several agricultural districts by civil war ; want of hands, 
occasioned by the requisition ; idleness owing to the liking con- 
tracted for political lite—such is the picture presented by France, 
saved from the sword of foreigners, but exhausted for a mo- 
ment by the unprecedented efforts that had been required of 
her.+ 


* “Tt is my plan to carry off from that accursed country, La Vendée, all 
"manner of subsistence or provisions for man or beast : all forage,—in a word, 
every thing—give all the buildings to the flames, and exterminate the inhabit- 
ants. Oppose their being relieved by a single grain of corn for their subsist- 
ence. I give you the most positive—the most imperious orders. You are 
answerable for the execution from this moment. In a word, leave nothing 
in that proscribed country—let the means of subsistence, provisions, forage, 
every thing—positively every thing, be removed to Nantes.”—Hetract from 
Carrier’s Letter to General Haxo. : ‘ 

+ “It is impossible not to be struck with the novel and imposing spectacle 
which France exhibited during the sway of the Convention—of a country 
ruled by ephemeral governments, each struggling to maintain itself by every 
art which fraud could suggest to violence; convulsed to the centre by profli- 

_ gate factions ; deluged with native blood ; with every atom of society out of 
its proper place; ina state of absolute bankruptcy ; with no regular system 
of finance ; with a paper currency incalculable in amount, and at the last ebb 

_of depreciation ; yet still maintaining, with unexampled success, a war which 
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Let the reader figure to himself two parties arrayed against 
each other after the 9th of Thermidor: one clinging to revolu- 
tionary means, as indispensable, and endeavouring to prolong 
what could be but temporary; the other irritated at the inevi- 
table evils of an extraordinary organization, forgetting the ser- 
vices rendered by that organization, and striving to abolish it as 
atrocious ;—let him figure to himself two parties of this nature 
arrayed against each other, and he will readily conceive how. 
many subjects of reciprocal accusation they would find in the 
state of France. The Jacobins complained that all the laws 
were relaxed; that the maximum was continually violated by the 
farmers, the shopkeepers, and the rich merchants; that the laws. 
against stockjobbing were not enforced; and that the depre- 
ciation of the assignats had resumed its course; they therefore 
renewed the outcry of the Hebertists against the rich, the fore- 
stallers, and the stockjobbers. Their adversaries, on the con- 
trary, venturing for the first time to attack the revolutionary 
measures, inveighed against the excessive issue of the assignats, 
against the injustice of the maximum, against the tyranny of the 
requisitions, against the disasters of Lyons, Sedan, Nantes, Bor- 
deaux, and lastly, against the prohibitions and shackles of all 
kinds which paralyzed and ruined commerce. These were, toge- 
ther with the liberty of the press and the mode of nomination of 
the public functionaries, the usual subjects of the petitions of the 
clubs or of the sections. All remonstrances of this nature were 
referred to the committees of public welfare, of finances, and of 
commerce, to report and present their ideas upon them. 

Two parties were thus opposed to each other, seeking and 
finding in what had been done, and in what was yet doing, con- 
tinual subjects of attack and recrimination. All that had taken 
place, whether good or evil, was imputed to the members of the 
old committees, and they were the butt of all the attacks of the 
authors of the reaction. Though they had contributed to over- 
throw Robespierre, it was alleged that they had quarrelled with 
him only from ambition, and for the sake of a share in the . 
tyranny, but that at bottom they held the same opinions, the 
same principles, and meant to continue the same system for 
their own advantage. Among the Thermidorians was Lecointre 
of Versailles, a man of violent and indiscreet spirit, who ex- 
pressed himself with an imprudence that was disapproved by his 
colleagues. He had formed the design of denouncing Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot-d’Herbois, and Barrére, of the old committee 
of public welfare; and David, Vadier, Amar, and Vouland, of 
the committee of general safety, as accomplices and continuators 


cost more blood and treasure than any ever known in modern times, and 


finally erin over all her continental neighbours.” Edinburgh Re- 
view. KE. 
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of Robespierre. He could not, and durst not, prefer the same 
charge against Carnot, Prieur of the Céte-d’Or, and Robert 
Lindet, whom public opinion separated entirely from their col- 
leagues, and who had the reputation of being exclusively occu- 
pied in Jabours to which France owed her salvation. Neither 
durst he attack all the members of the committee of general 
safety, because they were not all accused alike by the public 
opinion. He communicated his design to Tallien and Legendre, 
who dissuaded him from it. He nevertheless persisted in exe- 
cuting it, and, in the sitting of the 12th of Fructidor (August 
29th), he presented twenty-six articles of accusation against the 
members of the former committees. The purport of these twenty- 
six articles was to accuse them of being accomplices in the 
system of terror with which Robespierre had oppressed the 

Convention and France; of having contributed to the arbitrary 
acts of the two committees ; of having signed the orders of pro- 
scription; of having turned a deaf ear to all the remonstrances 
of citizens unjustly prosecuted ; of having greatly contributed 
to the death of Danton; of having defended the law of the 22nd 
of Prairial; of having left the Convention in ignorance that this 
law was not the work of the committee; of not having de- 
nounced Robespierre when he seceded from the committee of 
public welfare; lastly, of not having done any thing on the 8th, 
9th, and 10th of Thermidor, to screen the Convention from the 
designs of the conspirators. 

_ As soon as Lecointre had finished reading these twenty-six 
articles, Goujon, deputy of the Ain, a young, sincere, fervent 
republican, and a disinterested Mountaineer, for he had taken no 
part in the acts for which the late government was reproached— 
rose and addressed the Assembly with all the appearances 
of profound grief. “I am deeply afflicted,” said he, “ when 

I see with what cold tranquillity men come hither to sow the, 

seeds of dissension, and to propose the ruin of the country. 
Sometimes you are solicited to brand, by the appellation of the 
system of terror, all that has been done for a year past; at 
others it is proposed to you to accuse men who have rendered 
reat services to the Revolution. They may be guilty for aught 

know. Iwas with the armies, and therefore I am incapable 
of judging; but if I had possessed documents criminating mem-~ 
bers of the Convention, I would not have produced them, or I 
should not have brought them forward here without deep pain. 
With what coolness, on the contrary, some can plunge the 
dagger into the bosom of men valuable to the country for their 
important services! Observe, too, that the Convention itself is 
involved in the charges preferred against them. Yes, it is the 
Convention that is accused. It is the French people who are 
brought to trial, since both submitted to the tyranny of the. in- 
famous Robespierre. Jean Debry told you just now that it is 
the aristocrats who bring forward or suggest all these propo- 
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sitions.”-—“ And the robbers,” added some voices. “I move,” 
resumed Goujon, “that the discussion instantly cease.” Many 
deputies opposed this motion. Billaud-Varennes hastened to 
the tribune, and urgently insisted that the discussion should be 
continued. “ Most assuredly,” said he, “if the facts alleged be 
proved, we are great culprits, and our heads ought to fall. But 
we defy Lecointre to prove them.* Since the fall of the tyrant 
we are exposed to the attacks of all the intriguers, and we de- 
clare that life is of no value to us, if they are to get the better.” 
Billaud proceeded, and stated that they had long contemplated 
the 9th of Thermidor ; that, if they deferred it, they were obliged 
by circumstances to do so; that they were the first to denounce 
Robespierre, and to tear from him the mask with which he. 
covered himself; that, if the death of Danton was to be im- 
puted to them as a crime, he would charge himself first and 
foremost with the guilt of it; that Danton was an accomplice 
of Robespierre’s, the rallying-point of all the counter-revolution- 
ists, and, if he had continued to live, liberty would have been 
undone. For some time past,” exclaimed Billaud, ‘we have 
seen intriguers bestirring themselves, robbers . . .”—“ The word 
is uttered,” cried Bourdon, interrupting him; “it remains to be 
proved.” —“ I undertake to prove it for one,” said Dubem. “ We 
will prove it for others,” added several voices of the Mountain. 
This was the charge which the Mountaineers were always ready 
to prefer against the friends of Danton, who had almost all be- 
come Thermidorians. Billaud, who, amidst this tumult and 
these interruptions had not left the tribune, demanded the insti- 
tution of proceedings, that the guilty might be known. Cambon 
succeeded him, and said that the Convention ought to avoid the 
snare laid for it; that the aristocrats wished to force it to dis- 
honour itself by dishonouring some of its members; that if the 
committees were guilty, it was guilty too; “And the whole 
nation along with it,” added Bourdon of the Oise. Amidst this 
tumult, Vadier appeared in the tribune with a pistol in his hand, 
saying that he would not survive the calumny, if he were not. 
allowed to justify himself. Several members surrounded him, 
and obliged him to descend. Thuriot, the president, declared 
that he would break up the sitting if the tumult were not 
appeased. Duhem and Amar wished the discussion to be con- 
tinued, because it was due to the inculpated members. Thuriot, 
who had been one of the warmest Thermidorians, but who was 
a stanch Mountaineer, saw with concern that such questions 
were agitated. He addressed the Assembly from his chair. “On 
o* «*TP the crimes with which Lecointre reproaches us,’ said Billaud- 
Varennes, ‘ were as real as they are absurd and chimerical, there is not ‘one 
of us, doubtless, here present, whose blocd ought not. to stain the scaffold. 
What do they want, those men who call us the successors of Robespierre ?} I 


will tell you, citizens. They want to sacrifice—I repeat it, to sacrifice liberty 
on the tomb of the tyrant.’”—Mignet. E. ; 
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one hand,” said he, “ the public interest requires that sucha 
discussion should finish immediately ; on the other, the interest 
of the inculpated persons requires that it should continue. Let 

“us conciliate the two by passing to the order of the day on Le- 
cointre’s proposition, and declaring that the Assembly has re- 
ceived it with profound indignation.” The Assembly eagerly 
adopted the suggestion of Thuriot, and passed to the order of 
the day, at the same time marking Lecointre’s proposition with 
censure. 

All the men sincerely attached to their country had witnessed 
this discussion with the deepest concern. How, in fact, was it 
possible to revert to the past, to distinguish the evil from the 
good, and to discern to whom belonged the tyranny which they 
had undergone? How ascertain the part of Robespierre and of 
the committees who had shared the supreme power, that of the 
Convention which had endured them, and, lastly, that of the 
nation, which had endured both the Convention, and the com- 
mittees, and Robespierre? How, besides, was that tyranny to 
be estimated? Was it a crime of ambition, or the energetic and 
inconsiderate action of men bent on saving their cause at any 
price, and shutting their eyes to the means which they em- 
ployed? How distinguish, in this confused action, the share 
of cruelty, of ambition, of mistaken zeal, of sincere and energetic 
patriotism ? To enlighten so many obscurities, to judge so many 

- human hearts, was impossible. It was necessary to forget the 
past, to receive France as she was, saved from the hands of those 
who had just been excluded from power, to regulate disorderly 
movements, to soften too cruel laws, and to consider that in 
politics it behoves men to repair evils and never to revenge them. 

Such were the sentiments of discreet men. The enemies of 
the Revolution exulted in the procedure of Lecointre, and, when 
they saw the discussion closed, they reported that the Conven- 
tion was afraid, and durst not grapple with questions too 
dangerous to itself. The Jacobins, on the contrary, and the 
Mountaineers, still full of their fanaticism, being in no wise dis- 
posed to disavow the system of terror, did not shrink from the 
discussion, and were enraged at its being closed. The very next 
day, the 13th of Fructidor, a great number of the Mountaineers 
rose, saying that the president had, on the preceding day, taken 
- the Assembly by surprise when instigating it to close the dis- 
cussion ; that he had expressed his seatiments without quitting 
the chair; that, as president, he had no right to give an opinion ; 
that the closing of the discussion was an injustice; that it was a 
duty owing to the inculpated members, to the Convention itself, 
and to the Revolution, to give full scope to a discussion which 
the patriots had no reason to dread. To no purpose did the 
Thermidorians, Legendre, Tallien, and others, who were accused 
of having prompted Lecointre, strive to prevent the discussion. 
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The Assembly, which was not yet weaned from the habit of fear- 
ing and giving way to the Mountain, consented to rescind its 
decision of the preceding day and to begin afresh. Lecointre 
was called to the tribune to read his twenty-six articles, and to 
support them by documents. 

Lecointre had not been able to collect documents in support 
of this singular procedure, for it would have been necessary to 
procure evidence of what had passed in the committees, to judge 
how far the accused members had participated in what was 
called the tyranny of Robespierre. On each article Lecointre 
could only appeal to public notoriety, to speeches delivered at 
the Jacobins or in the Assembly, to the originals of some orders © 
of arrest, which proved nothing. At every new charge the 
furious Mountaineers cried, The documents! the documents! and 
they were unwilling to let him speak without producing written 

roofs. Lecointre, in most cases unable to produce any, ap- 
pealed to the recollection of the Assembly, asking if it had not 
always deemed Billaud, Collot-d’Herbois, and Barrére, to have 
acted in unison with Robespierre. But this proof, the only 
possible one, showed the impossibility of such a trial. With 
such proofs it would have been demonstrated that the Conven- 
tion was the accomplice of the committee, and France of the 
Convention. The Mountaineers would not suffer Lecointre to 
finish. ‘Thou art a calumniator,” said they, and they obliged 
him to proceed to another charge. Scarcely had he read the 
next before they again cried, The documents! the documents ! 
and, as Lecointre had none to produce, they shouted, To another! 
In this manner he came to the twenty-sixth, without being able 
to prove what he advanced. He had but one reason to urge, 
namely, that the trial was a political one, and did not admit of 
the ordinary form of discussion ; to which it might fairly have 
been replied, that it was impolitic to enter upon such a trial. 
After a long and stormy sitting, the Convention declared his 
accusation false and calumnious, and thus justified the old 
committees. 1288 

This scene had given to the Mountain all its former energy 
and to the Convention some of its former deference for the 
Mountain. Billaud-Varennes and Collot-d’Herbois, however, 
gave in their resignations as members of the committee of public 
welfare. Barrére went out by lot. Tallien, on his part, volun- 
tarily resigned ; and the four were succeeded by Delmas, Merlin 
of Douai, Cochon, and Fourcroy. Thus the only old members 
of the great committee of public welfare left, were Carnot 
Prieur of the Cote-d’Or, and Robert Lindet. One-fourth of the 
committee of general safety was also renewed. Elie Lacoste 
Vouland, Vadier, and Moise Bayle, went out. David, Jagot, 
and Lavicomterie, had been previously excluded by a decision 
of the Assembly. These seven members were succeeded. by, 
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Bourdon of the Oise, Colombelle, Méaulle, Clauzel,* Mathieu, 
Mon-Mayan, and Lesage-Senault. : 

An unforeseen and purely accidental event increased the 
agitation which prevailed. The powder-mills of Grenelle took 
fire and blew up. This sudden and frightful explosion filled 
Paris with consternation, and it was believed to be the effect of 
a new conspiracy. The aristocrats were immediately accused, 
and the aristocrats accused the Jacobins. New attacks took 
place in the tribune between the two parties, without leading to 
any result. This event was followed by another. In the even- 
ing of the 23rd of Fructidor (September 9th), Tallien was re- 
turning home, when a man, muffled up in a great-coat, rushed 
upon him, saying, “I was waiting for thee—thou shalt not 
escape me!” At the same moment, being close to him, he fired 
a pistol, and wounded him in the shoulder. Next day, there was 
a fresh uproar in Paris: it was said that people could no longer 
hope for quiet; that two parties, inveterately hostile to each 
other, had sworn to annoy the republic for ever. Some attributed 
the attempt on the life of Tallien to the Jacobins, others to the 

_aristocrats ; while others again went so far as to say that Tallien, 
following the example of Grange-Neuve before the 10th of 
August, had got himself wounded in the shoulder that he 
might accuse the Jacobins of it, and have occasion to demand 
their dissolution. Legendre, Merlin of Thionville, and other 
friends of Tallien’s, rushed with vehemence to the tribune, and 
maintained that the crime of the preceding night was the work 
of the Jacobins. ‘“Tallien,” said they, “has not deserted the 
cause of the Revolution, and yet furious men allege that he has 
gone over to the moderates and to the aristocrats. Of course, it 
is not these who could have any idea of assassinating him; it 
can be none but the furious wretches who accuse him, that is to 
say, the Jacobins. Merlin denounced their last sitting, and re- 
peated this expression of Duhem’s: “ The toads of the Marais 
are raising their heads; so much the better—they will be the 
easier to cut off.” Merlin demanded, with his accustomed bold- 
ness, the dissolution of that celebrated society, which, he said, 
had rendered the greatest services, which had powerfully con- 
tributed to overturn the throne, but which, having no longer 
any throne to overturn, now wanted to overturn the Convention 

_ itself. Merlin’s conclusions were not admitted, but, as usual, the 

facts were referred to the competent committees for them to 


* “(Clauzel, the younger, mayor of Velanet, was deputy to the National 
Convention where he voted for the King’s death. In 1794 he became one of 
the committee of public safety, and laid various crimes to the charge of Bil- 
laud, Collot, and Barrére. In the same year he was appointed president, 
and argued against the suppression of all the revolutionary committees. In 
1796 he was elected secretary to the council of Ancients ; and afterwards de- 
clared warmly in favour of the Directory. He died in the year 1804.”— 
Biographie Moderne. 
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report upon. . References of this kind had already been made 
upon all the questions which divided the two parties. Reports 
had been required on the question of the press, on the assignats, 
on the maximum, on the requisitions, on the obstructions of com- 
merce, and, in short, on every thing that had become a subject 
of controversy and of division. It was then desired that all these 
reports should be blended into one, and the committee of public 
welfare was directed to present a general report on the state of 
the republic. The drawing up of this report was committed to 
Robert Lindet, the member best acquainted with the state of 
things, because he belonged to the old committees, and the 
most disinterested in those questions, because he had been ex- 
clusively engaged in serving his country by undertaking the 
laborious department of supplies and transport. The fourth 
sans-culottide of the year II (September 20, 1794) was the day 
fixed for its being read. 

People waited with impatience for his report and the decrees 
which were to result from it, and kept themselves meanwhile in 
agitation. The young men coalesced against the Jacobins were 
accustomed to collect in the garden of the Palais-Royal. There 
they read the newspapers and pamphlets which appeared in great 
number against the late revolutionary system, which were sold 
by the booksellers in the galleries. They frequently formed 
groups there, and thence they started to disturb the sittings of 
the Jacobins. On the second sans-culottide, one of these groups 
had formed ; it was composed of those young men who, to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the Jacobins, dressed well, wore high 
cravats, and were on that account called Muscadins. In one of 
these groups a person said that, if any thing happened, they 
ought to rally round the Convention, and that the Jacobins were 
intriguers and villains. _ A Jacobin would have replied. A 
quarrel ensued. One party shouted, The Convention for ever ! 
Down with the Jacobins! Down with Robespierre’s tail! Down 
with the aristocrats and the Muscadins! cried the other. The 
Convention and the Jacobins for ever! The tumult soon in- 
creased. The Jacobin who attempted to speak, and the small _ 
number of those who supported him, were severely handled: the 
guard hastened to the spot, dispersed the assemblage, which was 
already very considerable, and prevented a general battle.* 

On the day after the next, being that fixed for the presentation 
of the report of the three committees of public welfare, legisla- 
tion, and general safety, it was read by Robert Lindet. The 


* « These quarrels became every day more animated, and Paris was trans- 
formed into a field of battle, on which the fate of parties was abandoned to 
the decision of arms. This state of disorder and of warfare could not last 
long; and as those parties had not the discretion to come to an understand- 
ing, one of them necessarily obtained a victory over the other. The Thermi- 
dorians were making great progress daily, and victory belonged to them.” 
Mignet. E. .; gps ee eee 
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picture which he had to draw of France was melancholy. Having 
traced the successive career of the factions and the progress of 
Robespierre’s power till his fall, he exhibited two parties, the 
one composed of ardent patriots, apprehensive for the Revolution 
and for themselves ; and the other of disconsolate families, whose 
relatives had been sacrificed or still languished in prison. “ Rest- 
less spirits,” said Lindet, “(imagine that the government is likely 
_to be-deficient in energy; they employ all possible means to 
propagate their opinion and their alarm. They send deputations 
and addresses to the Convention. These fears are chimerical. 
In your hands the government will retain all its strength. Can 
the patriots, can the public functionaries, be afraid lest the ser- 
vices that they have rendered should be forgotten? What 
courage must they not have possessed, to accept and to perform 
dangerous duties! But now France recalls them to their labours 
and their professions, which they have too long forsaken. They 
know that their functions were temporary; that power retained 
too long by the same hands becomes a subject of uneasiness ; and , 
they ought not to be afraid that France will abandon them to 
resentment and revenge.” 
Then, proceeding to consider the situation of the party of 
_ those who had suffered, Lindet thus continued : “Set at liberty 
those whom animosities, passions, the mistakes of public func- 
tionaries, and the fury of the late conspirators, have caused to be 
thrown en masse into the places of confinement: set at liberty 
the labourers, the mercantile men, the relatives of the young 
heroes who are defending the country. The arts have been 
-- persecuted; yet it is by them that you have been taught to 
forge the thunderbolt ; it is by them that the art of the Mon- 
golfiers* has served to discover the march of armies; it is by 
them that the metals are prepared and purified, that hides 
are tanned and rendered fit for use in a week. Protect them, 
succour them. Many useful men are still inmates of prisons.” 
Robert Lindet then drew a sketch of the agricultural and 
commercial state of France. He exhibited the calamities re- 
sulting from the assignats, from the maaimum, from the requisi- 
tions, from the interruption of the communications with foreign 
. countries.} “Labour,” said he, “has lost much of its activity, 


~* © Jaques Etienne Montgolfier, the inventor of the balloon, was born in 
1745, and with his elder brother, who was born in 1740, and died in 1810, 
devoted himself to the study of mathematics, mechanics, physics, and che- 
mistry. They carried on the manufactory of their father together, and were 
the first who invented vellum-paper. ‘The elder brother was the inventor of 
the water-ram which raises water to the height of six hundred feet. Jaques 
died in the year 1799.”"—Encyclopedia Americana, E. : 

_+ “Since France had become republican, every species of evil had accumu- 
lated on its devoted head. There were famine, a total cessation of commerce, 
justice interrupted, the communication with foreign countries cut off, property 
spoliated, confiscation rendered the order of the day, the scaffold permanently 
erected, and calumnious denunciations held in high repute. Nothing was 
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in the first place, because fifteen hundred thousand men have 
been sent to the frontiers, while a multitude of others have de- 
voted themselves to civil war; and in the next, because the minds 
of men distracted by political passions, have been diverted from 
their habitual occupations. There are new lands brought intoculti- 
vation, but many also neglected. The corn is not thrashed, the 
wool is not spun, the cultivators of flax and hemp neither steep 
the one, nor peel the other. Let us endeavour to repair evils so 
numerous and so various. Let us restore peace to the great 
maritime and manufacturing cities. Put an end to the demolition 
of Lyons. With peace, prudence, and oblivion of what is past, the 
people of Nantes, of Bordeaux, of Marseilles, of Lyons, will 
resume their occupations. Let us repeal the laws destructive 
to commerce; let us restore circulation to merchandise ; let us 
permit exportation, that such commodities as we need may 
be brought to us. Let the cities, the departments, cease to 
complain of the government which they say has exhausted 
their resources in articles of subsistence, which has not ob-_ 
served very accurate proportions, but imposed the burden of | 
requisitions in an unequal manner. O that those who thus 
complain could cast their eyes on the descriptions, the decla- 
rations, the addresses, of their fellow-citizens of other districts ! 
They would there see the same complaints, the same declara- 
tions, the same energy, inspired by the feeling of the same 
wants. Let us recall peace of mind and labour to the country: 
let us bring back the artisans to their workshops, the cultivators 
to their fields. But, above all, let us strive to bring back union 
and confidence among us. Let us cease to reproach one another 
with our calamities and our faults. Have we always been, 
could we always be, what we wished to be in reality? We have” 
all been launched into the same career: some have fought with 
courage—with judgment; others have dashed themselves, in 
their headlong ardour, against all the obstacles which they pur- 
posed to destroy and overthrow. Who would think of question- 
ing us, and calling us to account for those movements which itis 
impossible to foresee and to direct! The Revolution is accom- 
plished. It is the work of all. What generals, what soldiers, 
have never done more in war than what it was night for them to 
do, and have known how to stop where cool and calm reason 
would have desired them to stop? Were we not ina state of war 
with numerous and most formidable enemies? Have not some 
reverses inflamed our courage—roused our indignation? What 
has happened to us is but what happens to all men thrown to an 
infinite distance from the ordinary track of life.” 5 


wanting to the general desolation ; debauchery was encouraged, arbitrary 
arrests were universally established, revolutionary armies spread over the’ 
country like a devouring flame, and disunion was brought into the bosom of 
domestic families. Never had a country descended so low; never had a: 
people fallen into a similar state of chaos !”—History of the Convention. E. 
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This report, so judicious, so impartial, and so complete, was re- 
ceived with applause. All approved of the. sentiments which it 
contained, and it had been well if all had been capable of 
sharing them. Lindet then proposed a series of decrees, which 
were not less favourably received than his report, and imme- 
diately adopted. 

By the first decree, the committee of general safety and the 
representatives on mission were empowered to examine the peti- 
tions of traders, labourers, artists, fathers and mothers of citizens 
in the armies, who were themselves, or had relatives, in prison. 
By a second, the municipalities and the committees of sections 
were required to assign the motives of their refusal, when they 
withheld certificates of civism. This was a satisfaction given to 
those who were incessantly complaining of the system of terror, 
and dreading lest they should see it revive. A third decree 
directed the drawing up of moral instructions, tending to encou- 
rage a love of industry and of the laws, and to enlighten the 
citizens relative to the principal events of the Revolution, and 
destined to be read to the people on the decadary festivals. A 
fourth decree ordered the plan of a normal school for training 
young professors, with a view to the diffusion of education and 
knowledge throughout France. 

To these decrees were added several others, enjoining the 

committees of finances and of commerce to investigate’ without 
delay : ‘ 

1. The advantages of the free exportation of articles of luxury, 
on condition of importing into France a like value in merchan- 
dise of all kinds ; 

2. The advantages or disadvantages of the free exportation of 
the surplus commodities of the first necessity, upon the condition 
of a return and of various formalities ; 

3. The most advantageous means of throwing into circulation 

the commodities destined for communes in rebellion, and detained 
under seal ; 
- 4, Lastly, the remonstrances of the merchants who, by virtue 
of the Jaw of sequestration, were obliged to deposit in the dis- 
trict chests the sums which they owed to the foreigners with 
whom France was at war. 

We see that these decrees were intended to give satisfaction 
to those who complained of having been persecuted, and that 
they comprehended some of the measures capable of improving 
the state of commerce. The Jacobin party alone had not a de- 
cree to itself, but there was not any decree to pass for its benefit. 
It had not been either persecuted or imprisoned ; it had merely 
been deprived of power; there was no reparation to grant to it. — 
_All that could be done, was to give it confidence in the inten- 
tions of the government, and it was for this special object that 
Lindet’s report was framed and written. Accordingly, the etlect 
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of this report and of the decrees which accompanied it was most 
favourable upon all the parties. 

The public mind appeared to be somewhat calmed. On the 
following day, the last of the year, and the fifth sans-culottide 
of the year II (September 21, 1794), the festival which had long 
been ordered for placing Marat in the Pantheon and excluding 
Mirabeau from it was celebrated. ee was no longer in 
unison with the state of public opinion. arat was no longer 
so. holy, neither was Mirabeau so guilty, as that so many 
honours should be decreed to the sanguinary apostle of terror, 
and so much ignominy inflicted on the greatest orator of the 
Revolution; but, in order not to alarm the Mountain, and to avoid 
the appearance of too speedy a reaction, the festival was not 
countermanded. On the appointed day, the remains of Marat 
were conveyed with pomp to the Pantheon, and those of Mira- 
beau were ignominiously carried out at a side door. 

Thus power, withdrawn from the Jacobins and the Moun- 
taineers, was now held by the partisans of Danton and of 
Camille-Desmoulins, in short, by the zndulgents, who had be- 
come Thermidorians. These latter, however, while they strove 
to repair the evils produced by the Revolution, while they 
released the suspected and endeavoured to restore some liberty 
and some security to commerce, still paid great respect to the 
Mountain which they had ousted, and decreed to Marat the 
place which they took from Mirabeau. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


RENEWAL OF MILITARY OPERATIONS—SURRENDER OF CONDE, 
VALENCIENNES, LANDRECIES, AND LE QUESNOI—PASSAGE 
OF THE MEUSE—BATILE OF THE OURTHE AND OF THE ROER. 

_ —OCCUPATION OF THE WHOLE LINE OF THE RHINE—SITUA- 
TION OF THE ARMIES AT THE ALPS AND AT THE PYRENEES 
—STATE OF LA VENDEE—PUISAYE IN BRETAGNE—CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF THE ROYALIST PARTY WITH THE FRENCH 

_ PRINCES, . 


Tue activity of the military operations was somewhat relaxed 

about the middle of the summer. The two great French armies of 
the North and of the Sambre and Meuse, which had entered Brus- 
‘sels in Thermidor (July), and then proceeded, the one upon Ant- 
werp, the other towards the Meuse, had enjoyed a long rest, wait- 
ing for the reduction of the fortresses of Landrecies, Le Quesnoi, 

Valenciennes, and Condé, which had been lost during the preced- 

ing campaign. Onthe Rhine, General Michaud was engaged in 
recomposing his army, in order to repair the check of Kaisers- 
lautern, and awaited a reinforcement of fifteen thousand men 

drawn from La Vendée. The armies of the Alps and of Italy, 

having made themselves masters of the great chain, encamped 

on the heights of the Alps, while waiting for the approval of a 

plan of invasion proposed, it was said, by the young officer 

who had decided the taking of Toulon and of the lines of 

Saorgio.* At the eastern Pyrenees, Dugommier, after his suc- 

cess at the Boulou, had stopped for a considerable time to 

reduce Collioure, and was now blockading Bellegarde. The 

army of the western Pyrenees was still organizing itself. This 

long inactivity, which marked the middle of the campaign, and 

which must be imputed to the important events in the interior 

and to bad combinations, might have been a drawback upon out 

‘successes, had the enemy known how to profit by the occasion. 
But such indecision prevailed among the allies that our fault 

was of no benefit to them, and only served to defer a little the 

extraordinary tide of our successes. we 
Nothing was worse calculated than our inactivity in Belgium 


_ * “ The councils of the republican leaders on the frontiers of Nice were 
- directed by General Bonaparte, whose extraordinary military abilities had 
already given him an ascendency far beyond his rank.”—Alison. E. 
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in the environs of Antwerp, and on the banks of the Meuse. 
' The surest means of accelerating the reduction of the four lost 
fortresses would have been to remove further and further from 
them the large armies which could have relieved them. By 
taking advantage of the disorder into which the victory of 
Fleurus and the retreat consequent upon it had thrown the 
allies, it would have been easy soon to reach the Rhine. Unfor- 
tunately, people were yet ignorant of the art of making the most 
of victory, the most important and the rarest of all arts, because 
it presupposes that victory is not the fruit of a successful attack, 
but the result of vast combinations. To hasten the surrender of 
the four fortresses, the Convention had issued a formidable 
decree, in the same spirit as all those which followed one ano- 
ther from Prairial to Thermidor. Arguing that the allies occu- 
pied four French fortresses, and that every thing is allowable to 
clear one’s own territory of an enemy, it decreed that, if the 
enemy’s garrisons had not surrendered within twenty-four hours 
after they were summoned, they should be put to the sword. 
The garrison of Landrecies alone surrendered. The commandant 
of Condé returned this admirable answer, that one nation has 
not a right to decree the dishonour of another. Le Quesnoi and 
Valenciennes continued to hold out. The committee, sensible of 
the injustice of such a decree, resorted to a subtlety for the pur- 
pose of evading its execution, and at the same time of sparing 
the Convention the necessity to rescind it.* It assumed that the 
decree, not having been notified to the commandants of the 
three fortresses, was yet unknown to them. Before it was 
formally signified to them, the committee ordered General 
Scherer to push the works with sufficient activity to give weight 
to the summons, and to furnish the hostile garrisons with a 
legitimate excuse for capitulation. Valenciennes accordingly 
surrendered} on the 12th of Fructidor (August 29th); Condé 
and Le Quesnoi a few days afterwards. These fortresses, which 
had cost the allies so much during the preceding campaign, were 
thus recovered by us without any great efforts, and the enemy 
retained not a single point of our territory in the Netherlands. 


On the other hand we were masters of all Belgium as far as Ant- 
werp and the Meuse. 


* “ The committee of public safety under Carnot’s direction, feeling the 
iniquity of this decree, took advantage of fictitious delays to allow the garrison 
to capitulate on the usual terms.”— Alison. 
~ +.“ The stores, provisions, and magazines of every species found in Va- 
lenciennes were immense, to say nothing of the military chest containing more 
than six millions of German florins in specie. All these amounted to a heavy 
loss to the Emperor of Austria, at a time when his revenues were insufficient 
for his expenses, and the treasures he had accumulated were exhausted by this 
unpropitious war. A circumstance that rendered the surrender of Valen- 
ciennes to France still more vexatious was, that at least a thousand. French 


Soles fell into the hands of their enraged countrymen.”—Annual Re- 
gister. E. ee : a Desk) Ob 
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Moreau had just taken Sluys and returned into line. Scherer 
had sent Osten’s brigade to Pichegru, and rejomed Jourdan 
with his division. Owing to this junction, the army of the 
North, under Pichegru, amounted to more than seventy thou- 
sand men present under arms, and that of the Meuse, under 
Jourdan, to one hundred and sixteen thousand. The admini- 
stration, exhausted by the efforts which it had made for the 
sudden equipment of these armies, was able to provide but very 
imperfectly for their supply. Amends were made for the defi- 
ciency by requisitions, by foraging parties conducted with 
moderation, and by the highest military virtues. The soldiers 
contrived to dispense with the most necessary articles. They no- 
longer encamped under tents, but bivouacked beneath branches 
of trees. The officers, without appointments or paid with assig- 
nats, lived- like the common soldier, ate the same bread, 
marched on foot like him, and with the knapsack at their back. 
Republican enthusiasm and victory supported these armies, the 
most discreet and the bravest that France ever had. 

The allies were in singular disorder. The Dutch, ill-supported 
by the English, were dismayed. They formed a cordon before 
their fortresses, that they might have time to put them in a state 
of defence—an operation which ought to have been long before 
finished. The Duke of York, as presumptuous as he was igno- 
rant, knew not how to employ his English troops, and took no 
decisive part. He retired towards the Lower Meuse and the 
Rhine, extending his wings sometimes towards the Dutch, at 
others towards the Imperialists. By joining the Dutch, he - 
might nevertheless have stil] had fifty thousand men at his dis- 

osal, and have attempted, on one or other of the armies of the 

orth or of the Meuse, one of those bold movements which 
General Clairfayt, in the following year, and the Archduke 
Charles, in 1796, executed so seasonably and with such honour, 
and of which a great captain has since given so many memorable 
examples. The Austrians, intrenched along the Meuse, from 
the mouth of the Roer to that of the Ourthe, were disheartened 
by their reverses, and in want of necessary supplies. The 
Prince of Coburg, whose reputation was ruined by his cam- 

paign, had given up his command to Clairfayt, of all the Aus- 
trian generals the most worthy to hold it. It was not yet too 
ate to draw nearer to the Duke of York, and to act en masse 
against one of the two French armies ; but the Austrians thought 
of nothing but guarding the Meuse. The cabinet of London, 
alarmed at the course of events, had sent envoys after envoys 
to kindle the zeal of Prussia, to claim from her the execution 
of the treaty of the Hague, and to induce Austria by promises 
of succour to defend with vigour the line which her troops yet 
occupied. A meeting of English, Dutch, and Austrian ministers 
and generals took place at Maestricht, and it was agreed upon 
‘to defend the banks of the Meuse. 
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. At length, in the middle of Fructidor (very early in Septem- 
ber), the French armies were again in motion. Pichegru ad= 
vanced from Antwerp towards the mouth of the rivers. The 
Dutch committed the fault of separating themselves from the 
English. To the number of twenty thousand men they 
ranged themselves along Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, and Gertruy- 
denberg, backing upon the sea and useless to the fortresses 
which they meant to cover. The Duke of York, with his Eng- 
lish and Hanoverians, retired upon Bois-le-Duc, connecting 
himself with the Dutch by a chain of posts, which the French 
army could take the moment it appeared. At Boxtel, on the 
“bank of the Bommel, Pichegru overtook the rear-guard of the 
Duke of York, surrounded two battalions, and cut them off. 
Next day, on the banks of the Aa, he fell in with General Aber- 
cromby,* took some prisoners from him also, and continued to 
push the Duke of York, who hastened to cross the Meuse at 
Grave, under the guns of the place. In this march, Pichegru 
had taken fifteen hundred prisoners: he arrived on the banks 
of the Meuse, on the second sans-culottide (the 18th of Sep- 
tember). 

Meanwhile Jourdan was advancing on his part, and pre- 
paring to cross the Meuse. The Meuse has two principal tribu- 
taries, the Ourthe, which falls into it near Liege, and the Roer, 
which joins it near Ruremonde. These streams form two lines, 
which divide the country between the Meuse and the Rhine, 
and which must be successively carried in order to reach the 
latter river. The French, masters of Liege, had crossed the 
‘Meuse, and already ranged themselves facing the Ourthe ; the 
‘bordered the Meuse from Liege to Maestricht and the Ourthe 
from Liege to Comblain-au-Pont, thus forming an angle of 
which Liege was the apex. Clairfayt had ranged his left behind 
the Ourthe, on the heights of Sprimont. These heights are 
bordered on one side by the Ourthe, on the other by the 
Aywaille, which falls into the Ourthe. General Latour com- 
manded the Austrians there. Jourdan ordered Scherer to attack 
the position of Sohn on the side next to the Aywaille, while 
General Bonnet was to march upon it, after crossing the Ourthe. 


* “Sir Ralph Abercromby, a distinguished British general officer, was 
- born in 1738, in Clackmannanshire. His first commission was that of cornet 
in the dragoon-guards, in the year 1756, and he became a major-general in 
1787. On the commencement of the revolutionary war with France, he was 
employed in Flanders and Holland, with the local rank of lieutenant-general. 
In 1795 he received the order of the Bath, and was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in the West Indies. On his return he was made comman- 
der-in-chief in Ireland, but was soon afterwards appointed to the corresponding 
command in Scotland. He next acted under the Duke of York in the at. 
tempt upon Holland in 1799. His concluding service was in the expedition 
to Egypt, of which he was commander-in-chief. He landed, after a severe 
contest at Aboukir, in 1801, and fought the triumphant battle of Alexandria 
in which he was killed.”—Encyclopedia Americana. ba 
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On the second sans-culottide (September 18), Scherer divided 
‘his corps into three columns, commanded by Generals Marceau, 
‘Mayer, and Hacquin, and proceeded to the banks of the 
Aywaille, which flows in a deep bed between steep banks. The 
generals themselves set the example, plunged into the water, 
and led their soldiers to the opposite bank, in spite of a formidable 
fire of artillery, Latour had continued motionless on the heights | 
‘of Sprimont, preparing to fall upon the French columns as soon 
as they should have crossed the river. But no sooner had they 
climbed the steep bank, than they fell upon the position without 
giving Latour time to anticipate them. They attacked, him 
briskly, while General Hacquin was advancing upon his left 
flank, and General Bonnet, having crossed the Ourthe, was 
marching upon his rear. Latour was then obliged to decamp 
and to fall back upon the imperial army. Got 

This attack, well-conceived and executed with spirit, was 
equally honourable to the general-in-chief and to his army. It 

- gained us thirty-six pieces of cannon and one hundred baggage- 
waggons; it occasioned the enemy a loss of fifteen hundred 
men, killed and wounded, and decided Clairfayt to abandon the 
line of the Ourthe. That general, on seeing his left beaten, was 
in fact apprehensive lest his retreat upon Cologne should be eut 
off. In consequence, he quitted the banks of the Meuse and 
the Ourthe, and fell back upon Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The Austrians had nothing left but the line of the Roer, to pre- 
vent their being driven back upon the Rhine. They occupied that 
river from Dueren and Juliers to the influx of the Roer into the 
Meuse, that is, toRuremonde. They had relinquished all that 
part of the course of the Meuse which is comprised between 

the Ourthe and the Roer, between Liege and Ruremonde; they 
had left only that portion between Ruremonde and Grave, the 
point by which they were connected with the Duke of York. 

. The Roer was the line which it behoved them to defend 
stoutly, if they would not lose the left bank of the Rhine. 

‘Clairfayt concentrated all his forces on the banks of the Roer, 
‘between Dueren, Juliers, and Linnich. He had some time since 

ordered considerable works to secure his line; he had advanced 
corps beyond the Roer, on the plateau of Aldenhoven, where 
intrenchments were thrown up; he had then the line of the 

-Roer and its steep banks, and he was placed behind this line 
with his army and a formidable train of artillery. 

- On the 10th of Vendemiaire, year III (October 1, 1794), 
Jourdan was in presence of the etiemy with all his forces. He 
ordered General Scherer, who commanded the right wing, to 
proceed upon Dueren, crossing the Roer at all the fordable 

points ; General Hatry to cross nearly in the centre of the posi- 

“tion at Altorp; Championnet’s and Morlot’s divisions, supported 
by cavalry, to take the plateau of Aldenhoven, situated in 

_ advance of the Roer, to scour the plain, to cross the river, and 
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to mask Juliers, in order to prevent the Austrians from debouch- 
ing from it; General Lefebvre to make himself master of Linnich, 
and to cross at all the fords in that neighbourhood ; lastly 
Kleber, who was near the mouth of the Roer, to ascend the 
river to Ratem, and to pass it at that ill-defended point, for 
the purpose of covering the battle on the side towards Rure- 
monde. nits 
Next day, the 11th of Vendemiaire, the French set them- 
selves in motion along the whole line. One hundred thousand 
young republicans marched at once with an order and a precision 
worthy of older troops. They had not yet been seen in such 
number on the same field of battle. They advanced towards 
the Roer, the goal of their efforts. Unfortunately, they were 
still far from that goal, and it was not till near midday that 
they reached it. The general, in the opinion of military men, 
had committed but one fault, that of taking a point of departure 
too distant from the point of attack, and not employing another 
day in approaching nearer to the enemy’s line. General 
Scherer, commanding the right, directed his brigades upon the 
different points of the Roer, and ordered General Hacquin to 
cross just above, at the fort of Winden, with a view to turn the 
left flank of the enemy. It was eleven o’clock when he made 
these arrangements. It took Hacquin a long time to make the 
circuit marked out for him. Scherer waited for him to reach 
the point indicated before he threw his divisions into the Roer; 
and thus gave Clairfayt time to prepare all his means along the 
heights on the opposite bank. It was now three o’clock. Scherer 
would not wait any longer, and set his divisions in motion. 
Marceau plunged into the water, with his troops, and crossed 
at the ford of Mirveiller; Lorges did the same, proceeded upon 
Dueren, and drove the enemy from that place after a sanguinary 
combat. The Austrians abandoned Dueren for a moment; but, 
after falling back, they returned in more considerable force. 
Marceau immediately threw himself into Dueren, to support 
Lorges’s brigade. Mayer, who had crossed the Roer a little. 
above, at Niederau, and had been received by a galling fire of ar- 
tillery, fell back also upon Dueren. There all the efforts 
of both sides were concentrated. The enemy, who as yet 
brought only his advanced guard into action, was formed in rear 
of that place, upon the heights, with sixty pieces of cannon. He 
immediately opened a fire, and poured a shower of grape and 
balls upon the French, Our young soldiers, supported by 
the generals, stood firm. Hacquin did not yet make his appear- 
ance on the left flank of the enemy, a manceuvre which was 
expected to ensure a victory. . 
At the same moment, there was fighting at the centre on the 
advanced plateau of Aldenhoven. The French had pushed on ~ 
thither at the point of the bayonet. Their cavalry had deployed 
there, and received and withstood several charges. The Austrians, 
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seeing the Roer crossed above and below Aldenhoven, had aban- 
doned that plateau and retired to Juliers, on the other side of 
the Roer. Championnet, who had pursued them to the very glacis, 
cannonaded and was in return cannonaded by the artillery of the 
place. At Linnich, Lefebvre had repulsed ‘the Austrians and 
reached the Roer, but had found the bridge burned and was 
engaged in rebuilding it. At Ratem, Kleber had met with 
Sweeping batteries, and answered them by a brisk fire of 
artillery. 

The decisive action, therefore, was on the right about Dueren, 
where Marceau, Lorges, and Mayer were crowded together, 
awaiting Hacquin’s movement. Jourdan had ordered Hatry, 
instead of crossing at Altorp, to fall back upon Dueren ; but the 
distance was too great for this column to be of any service at 
the decisive point. At length, at five in the evening, Hacquin | 
appeared on Latour’s left flank. The Austrians, seeing them- 
selves threatened on their left by Hacquin, and having Lorges, 
Marceau, and Mayer in front, decided upon retreating, and drew 
back their left wing, which had been engaged at Sprimont. On 
their extreme right, Kleber threatened them by a bold move- 
ment. The bridge, which he had attempted to throw across, 
being too short, the soldiers had demanded permission to 
plunge into the river. Kleber, to keep up their-ardour, col- 
lected all his artillery, and played upon the enemy on the oppo- 
site bank. The Imperialists were then obliged to retire at this 
point, and they determined to retire at all the others. They 
abandoned the Roer, leaving eight hundred prisoners and three 
thousand men hors de combat. 

Next day, the French found Juliers evacuated, and they were 
able to pass the Roer at all points. Such was the important 
battle that won us the definitive conquest of the left bank of 
the Rhine.* It is one of those by which General Jourdan best 
merited the gratitude of his country and the esteem of military 


_ * Tn this important battle which was continued till the 3rd of October, 
the slaughter on both sides was dreadful and nearly equal. But superiority 
of numbers and perseverance gave the victory to the French, The principal 
difficulty they had to overcome. was a mountain well fortified, and covered 
with batteries of heavy metal. It was assaulted four times by the most in- 
trepid of the French troops before it was carried. On the morning of the fifth 
day of this destructive conflict, a fog arose, which enabled General Clairfayt to 
conceal the motions which he was now under the necessity of making to 
mark his retreat. Upwards of ten thousand of his men had fallen; and the 
remainder of his army was unequal to any further contest. He was followed 
however so closely by the victors, that no less than three thousand more were 
added to the slaughter of the day. This was truly an important, a decisive, 
battle. It was considered in that light by all parties ; and all hopes of re- 
pairing for a long time the losses of the campaign were extinguished. It 
appeared even more decisive than the battle of Fleurus, which had com-: 
menced the ruin of the Austrian armies in the Low Countries, whence 
they were now totally expelled, without any prospect of a return. —Annual 
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men. Critics have, nevertheless, censured him for not having 
taken a point of departure nearer to the point of attack, and’ for 
not directing the bulk of his force upon Mirveiller and Dueren. — 

Clairfayt took the high road to Cologne. Jourdan pursued 
him, and took possession of Cologne on the 15th of Vendemiaire’ 
(October 6), and of Bonn on the 29th (October 20). Kleber 
proceeded with Marescot to besiege Maestricht. 

While Jourdan was so valiantly performing his duty, and 
taking possession of the important line of the Rhine, Pichegra 
on his part was preparing to cross the Meuse, intending then to 
proceed towards the mouth of the Wahl, the principal branch 
of the Rhine. As we have already stated, the Duke of York 
had crossed the Meuse at Grave, leaving Bois-le-Duc to its own 
forces. Pichegru, before he attempted the passage of the Meuse, 
would have to take Bois-le-Duc, which was no easy task, in 
the state of the season and with an insufficient artillery for a 
siege. However, the audacity of the French and the discourage- 
ment of the enemy rendered every thing possible. Fort Créve- 
coeur, near the Meuse, threatened by a battery seasonably placed 
on a point where it was not thought possible to establish one, 

surrendered. The artillery found there served to forward the 
siege of Bois-le-Duc. Five consecutive attacks daunted the 
governor, who surrendered the place on the 19th of Vende- 
miaire., This unhoped-for success gave the French a solid base 
and considerable stores for pushing their operations beyond the 
Meuse, and to the bank of the Wahl. 

_ Moreau, who formed the right, had since the victories of the 
Ourthe and the Roer advanced to Venloo. The Duke of York, 
alarmed at this movement, had withdrawn all his troops to the 
other side of the Wahl, and evacuated the whole space between 
the Meuse and the Wahl, or the Rhine. Seeing, however, that: 
Grave on the Meuse would be left without communications and 
without support, he recrossed the Wahl, and undertook to 
defend the space comprised between the two rivers. The ground, 
as is always the case near the mouths of great rivers, was lower. 
than the bed of the streams. It presented extensive pastures,” 
intersected by canals and causeways, and inundated in certain 
places. General Hammerstein, placed intermediately between: 
the Meuse and the Wahl, had increased the difficulty of access, 
by covering the dykes with artillery, and throwing over the 
canals bridges which his army was to destroy as it retired. 
The Duke of York, whose advanced guard he formed, was 
i in rear, on the banks of the Wahl, in the camp. of 
VIMESUEN.. Dt € 


-On the 27th and 28th of Vendemiaire (October 18 and 19), 
Pichegru made two of his divisions cross the Meuse by. a bridge 
of boats. The English, who were under the cannon of Nimeguen, 
and Hammerstein’s advanced guard along the canals and dykes, 
were too far off to prevent this passage. The rest of the army 
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landed on the other bank, under the protection of these two 
divisions. On the 28th, Pichegru decided on attacking the works 
that covered the intermediate space between the Meuse and the 
Wahl. He pushed forward four columns, forming a mass 
superior to the enemy, into those pastures overflowed and inter- 
sected by canals. The French defied with extraordinary 
courage the fire of the artillery, then threw themselves into the 
ditches up to their shoulders in water, while the sharpshooters, 
from the margins of the ditches, fired over their heads. The 
enemy, daunted by their hardihood, retired, without thinking of 
any thing but saving his artillery. He sought refuge in the 
camp of Nimeguen on the banks of the Wahl,* whither the 
French soon followed and defied him every day. 

Thus, towards Holland, as well as towards Luxemburg, the 
French had at length reached that formidable line of the Rhine, 
which Nature seems to have assigned as a boundary to their fine 
country, and which they have always felt ambitious to give it 
for a frontier. Pichegru, indeed, stopped by Nimeguen, was 
not yet master of the course of the Wahl; and if he thought of 
conquering Holland, he saw before him numerous streams, 
fortified places, inundations, and a most unpropitious season ; 
but he was very near the so-ardently desired limit, and with 
another daring act he might enter Nimeguen or the isle of Bom- 

“mel, and establish himself solidly upon the Wahl. Moreau, 
called the general of sieges, had by an act of boldness just 
entered Venloo; Jourdan was strongly established on the Rhine. 
Along the Moselle and Alsace, the armies had also just reached 
that great river. 

Since the check of Kaiserslautern, the armies of the Moselle 
and of the Upper Rhine, commanded by Michaud, had been 
occupied in obtaining remforcements of detachments from the 
the Alps and from La Vendée. On the 14th of Messidor (July 
2), an attack had been attempted along the whole line from the 
Rhine to the Moselle, on the two slopes of the Vosges. This 
attack was not successful because it was too divided. A second at- 
tempt, planned on better principles, had been made on the 25th of 


* “ The French now resolved to strike a decisive blow against the Duke of 
York, and compel him to retire from the defence of the United Provinces. 
With this view, they crossed the Meuse with thirty thousand men, which were 
to attack the British posts on the right, while another body of no less strength 
was adyancing to reach them on the left. On the morning of the 19th of 
October, the several divisions of the Duke’s army on the right were assailed 
by the French, who forcing a post occupied by a body of cavalry, a corps of 
infantry which was stationed near it was thrown into disorder, and compelled 
to retreat along the dyke on the banks of the Wahl. Unfortunately, they 
were followed by a body of the enemy’s cavalry, which they mistook for their 
own; nor did they discover their mistake till the enemy came up and 
attacked them before they could assume a posture of defence. The whole 
of that body of infantry was either killed, or made prisoners. —Annuat 
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Messidor (July 13). The principal effort had been directed on 
the centre of the Vosges, with a view to gain possession of the — 
passes, and had caused, as it always did, a general retreat of the 
allied armies beyond Frankenthal. The committee had then 
ordered a diversion upon Treves, of which the French took 
possession, to punish the elector. By this movement, a principal 
corps was placedsen fléche between the Imperial armies of the 
Lower Rhine and the Prussian army of the Vosges; but the 
enemy never thought of taking advantage of this situation. The — 

Prussians, however, profiting at length by a diminution of our 
forces towards Kaiserslautern, had attacked us unawares and 
driven us back beyond that place. Luckily, Jourdan had just 
been victorious on the Roer, and Clairfayt had recrossed the 
Rhine at Cologne. The allies had not then the courage to 
remain in the Vosges; they retired, leaving the whole Palatinate 
to us, and throwing a strong garrison into Mayence. Luxem- 
burg and Mayence were consequently the only places that — 
they retained on the left bank, The committee immediately 
ordered them to be blockaded. Kleber was called from Belgium 
to Mayence, to direct the siege of that place, which he had 
assisted to defend in 1793, and where he had laid the foundation 
of his glory. Thus our conquests were extended on all points, — 
and every where carried as far as the Rhine. 

_ At the Alps, the former inactivity continued, and the great 
chain was still ours. The plan of invasion, ably devised by 
General Bonaparte, and communicated to the committee by the 
younger Robespierre, who was on a mission to the army of 
Italy, had been adopted. It consisted in uniting the two armies 
of the Alps and of Italy in the valley of Sturia, for the purpose 
of overrunning Piedmont. Orders had been given for marching 
when news of the 9th of Thermidor arrived. The execution of 
the plan was then suspended. The commandants of the for- 
tresses, who had been obliged to give up part of their garrisons, 
the representatives, the municipalities, and all the partisans of 
reaction, alleged that this plan had for its object to ruin the 
army, by throwing it into Piedmont, to open Toulon again to the 
English, and to serve the secret designs of Robespierre. Jean- 
Wiis crinea who had been sent to Toulon to superintend the 
repairs of the ships of war there, and who cherished schemes of 
his own relative to the Mediterranean, proved himself one of the 
greatest enemies to this plan. Young Bonaparte was even 
acctised of being an accomplice of the Robespierres, on account 
of the confidence with which his talents and his projects had 
inspired the younger of the two brothers.* The army was brought 


* “ Bonaparte set off for Genoa, and fulfilled his mission.. The ninth of 
Thermidor arrived, and the deputies called Terrorists were. weed be 
Albitte and Salicetti. In the disorder which then prevailed, they. were either 
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back im disorder to the great chain, where it resumed its posi- 
tions. The campaign finished, however, with a brilliant advan- 
tage. The Austrians, conjointly with the English, determined 
to make an attempt on Savona, for the purpose of cutting off the 
communication with Genoa, which, by its neutrality, rendered 
great service to the commerce in articles of subsistence. General 
Colloredo advanced with a corps of from eight to ten thousand 
men, made no great haste in his march, and gave the French time 
to prepare themselves. - Being attacked amid the mountains by 
the French, whose movements were directed by General Bona- 
parte, he lost eight hundred men, and retreated disgracefully, 
accusing the English, who in their turn accused him. The 
communication with Genoa was re-established, and the army 
consolidated in all its positions. . 
At the Pyrenees, a new series of successes opened upon us. 
Dugommier was still besieging Bellegarde, with the intention of 
making himself master of that place, before he descended into 
Catalonia. La Union made a general attack on the French line 
for the purpose of proceeding to the succour of the besieged ; but, 
being repulsed, at all points he had withdrawn, and the fortress, 
more discouraged than ever by this rout of the Spanish army, 
had surrendered on the 6th of Vendemiaire. Dugommier, 
having no danger whatever to dread on his rear, prepared to 
advance into Catalonia. At the western Pyrenees, the French, 
being roused at length from their torpor, overran the valley of 
Bastan, took Fontarabia and St. Sebastian, and, favoured by the 
climate, prepared, as at the eastern Pyrenees, to push their 
successes in spite of the approach of winter. 

In La Vendée the war had continued. It was not brisk and 
dangerous, but slow and devastating. Stofflet, Sapmaud, and 
Charette, had at length shared the command among them. Since 
the death of Laroche-Jacquelein, Stoftlet had succeeded him in 
Anjou and Upper Poitou; Sapinaud had still retained the little 
division of the centre; Charette, who had distinguished himself 
by the campaign of the last winter, when, with forces almost 
destroyed, he had always contrived to elude the pursuit of the 
republicans, had the command in Lower Vendée; but he aspired 
to the general command. . The chiefs had met at Jallais, and 

had entered into a treaty dictated by the Abbé Bernier, cwré of 
St. Laud, the councillor and friend of Stofflet, and governing the 
country in his name. This abbé was as ambitious as Charette, and 
desired to see a combination effected that should furnish him with 
the means of exercising over all the chiefs that influence which he 
possessed over Stofflet. They agreed to form a supreme'council, 


ignorant of the orders given to General Bonaparte, or persons, envious of the 
rising glory of the young general of artillery, inspired Albitte and Salicetti 
with suspicions prejudicial to him. ‘They accordingly drew up a resolution 
erdering that he should be arrested, and he continued nearly a. fortnight 
under arrest.”—Bourrienne. ae ; 
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by the orders of which every thing was to be done in future. 
Stofet, Sapinaud, and Charette, reciprocally confirmed to each 
other their respective commands of Anjou, the centre, and Lower 
Vendée. M. de Marigny, who had survived the great Vendean 
expedition to Granville, having infringed one of the orders of 
this council, was seized. Stofflet had the cruelty to order him 
to be shot upon a report of Charette’s.* This act, which was 
attributed to jealousy, produced a most unfavourable impression 
onvall the royalists. x 

The war, without any possible result, was now merely a war 
of devastation. The republicans had formed fourteen intrenched 
camps, which enclosed the whole insurgent country. From these 
camps issued incendiary columns, which, under the chief com- 
mand of General Turreau, executed the formidable decree of the 
Convention. They burned the woods, the hedges, the copses, 
frequently the villages themselves, seized the crops and the 
cattle, and, acting upon the decree which ordered every in- 
habitant who had not taken part in the rebellion to retire to the 
distance of twenty leagues from the insurgent country, treated 
all whom they met with as enemies. The Vendeans, who, to 
procure the means of subsistence, had not ceased to cultivate 
their lands amidst these horrid scenes, resisted this kind of war- 
fare in such a way as to render it everlasting. Ona signal from 
their chiefs, they formed sudden assemblages, fell upon the rear 
of the camps and stormed them, or, allowing the columns to ad- 
vance, they rushed upon them when they had got into the heart 
of the country, and, if they succeeded in breaking them, they 
put to death all, to the very last man. They then secured the 
arms and) ammunition, which were in great request with them ; 
and, without having done any thing to weaken a very superior 
enemy, they had merely procured the means of prosecuting this 
atrocious warfare. 

Such was the state of things on the left bank of the Loire. 
On the right bank, in that part of Bretagne which is situated 
between the Loire and the Vilaine, a new assemblage had 
been formed, composed in great part of the remains of the Ven=" 
dean column destroyed at Savenay, and of the peasants inhabit- 


* “ Charette and Stofilet, jealous of the power of Marigny, convoked:a 
council’ of war on some frivolous pretext, and condemned him to death for 
contumacy.¢ His army felt the utmost resentment at this iniquitous sentence, 
and swore they would defend their general against all his enemies. For him- j 
self, he heard of his condemnation with composure. Soon after it was de- 
creed, Stofilet gave orders to some Germans to go and shoot Marigny. The 
wretches a. The general had only his domestics with him; he could” 
not believe that so infamous an act was intended. When he saw, however, — 
that his death was resolved on, he asked for a confessor, which was rudely “y 
denied. . On this, passing into his garden, he said to the soldiers, ‘It is for’ 
me to command you. To your ranks, chasseurs!’ . He then called out ‘ Pree. 
aoc ae and fell dead.”— Memoirs of the Marchioness de Larochejaques 
lein. E. ete . re 3: 
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ing those plains, M. de Scépeaux was its chief. This corps 
was nearly of the same force as M. de Sapinaud’s, and connected 
La Vendée with Bretagne. : 

Bretagne had become the theatre of a war very different from 
that of La Vendée, but not less deplorable. The Chouans, to 
_ whom we have already adverted, were smugglers, whom the 
abolition of the barriers had Jeft without occupation, young men 
who had refused to comply with the requisition, and ‘some Ven- 
deans, who, like the followers of M. de Scépeaux, had escaped 
from the rout of Savenay. They followed the trade of plunder 
among the rocks and spacious woods of Bretagne, particularly 
in the great forest of Pertre. They did not form, like the Ven- 
deans, numerous bodies capable of keeping the field, but marched 
in bands of from thirty to fifty ; stopped couriers and the public 
conveyances; and murdered the justices of peace, the mayors, 
the republican functionaries, and, above all, the purchasers of 
national property. As for those who were not purchasers but 
farmers of such property, they called on them, and obliged them 
to pay the rent to them. In general, they were particularly 
careful to destroy bridges, to break up roads, and to cut off the 
shafts of carts, to prevent the carriage of articles of consumption 
to the towns. They addressed terrible threats to those who 
carried their produce to the markets, and they executed those 
threats by plundering and burning their property. As they 
could not occupy the country like a regular military force, their 
object evidently was to distract it by preventing the citizens from 
accepting any office under the republic, by punishing the acquisi- 
tion of national property, and by starving the towns. Less united, 
and less strong, than the Vendeans, they were nevertheless more 
formidable, and truly deserved the appellation of banditti. 

They had a secret chief, whom we have already mentioned, 
M. de Puisaye, a member of the Constituent Assembly. He had 
retired after the 10th of August to Normandy, had engaged, as 
we have seen, in the federalist insurrection, and, after the defeat 
of Vernon, had fled to Bretagne, to conceal himself, and to col- 
lect there the remains of La Rouarie’s conspiracy. With great 
intelligence, and extraordinary skill in uniting the elements of a 
party, he combined extreme activity of body and mind, and vast 
ambition. Puisaye, struck by the peninsular position of Bre- 
tagne, with the great extent of its coast, with the peculiar con- 
fizuration of its soil, covered with forests, mountains, and im- 
penetrable retreats; struck, above all, by the barbarism of its 
inhabitants, speaking a foreign language, deprived, ce 
quently, of all communication with the other Si eeete Co) 
Prince, completely under the influence of the priests, and tl iv 
or four times as numerous as the Vendeans—Puisaye conceive 
that he should be able to excite in Bretagne an Leche 
much more formidable than that which had for its chiefs a 
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Cathelineau, a d’Elbée, a Bonchamp, and a Lescure, , The 
vicinity, moreover, of England, and the convenient intermediate 
_,situation of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, suggested to 
him the plan of inducing the cabinet of London to concur in his 
designs. It was not, his wish, therefore, that the energy of the 
country should be wasted in useless pillage, and he laboured to 
organize it in such a manner as that he might be able to hold it 
entirely under his sway. Assisted by the priests, he had caused 
all the men capable of bearing arms to be enrolled in registers 
_opened in the parishes. Each parish formed a company, each 
canton a division; the united divisions formed four principal 
divisions, those of Morbihan, Finistére, Cotes-du-Nord, and Ile- 
et-Vilaine, all four dependent on a central committee, which re- 
‘presented the supreme authority of the country. Puisaye, as 
.general-in-chief, was president of the central committee, and, by 
means cf this ramification, he circulated his orders throughout 
the whole province. He recommended to his followers, until his 
vast projects should be ripe for execution, to commit as few hos- 
tilities as possible, that they might not draw too many troops 
into Bretagne, and to content themselves with collecting warlike 
stores, and preventing the carriage of provisions to the towns. 
But the Chouans, by no means calculated for the kind of general 
war which he meditated, addicted themselves individually to 
pillage, which was more profitable to them, and more to their 
taste... Puisaye therefore hastened to put the finishing hand to 
his. work, and purposed, as soon as he should have completed 
the organization of his party, to go to London, in order to 
open’ a negotiation with the English cabinet and the French 
princes. 

As we have already seen, in the account of the preceding 
campaign, the Vendeans had not yet had any communication 
with foreigners. M. de Tinténiac had, indeed, been sent to 
them to inquire who they were, and what was their number 
and what was their object, and to offer them arms and assistance 
if they would make themselves masters of a seaport. It was this 
offer that had induced them to march to Granville, and to make 
that attempt, the failure of which we are acquainted with. The 
squadron of Lord Moira, after cruising to no purpose, had carried 
to Holland the succours destined for La Vendée. Puisaye hoped 
to provoke a similar expedition, and to conclude an arrangement 
with the French princes, who had not yet expressed any grati- 
tude or given any encouragement to, the insurgent royalists in 

the interior, 

_ The princes, on their side, having little hopes of support from 
foreign powers, began to cast back their eyes on. their partisans 
in the interior of France. But none of those about them were 
disposed to turn to account the devotedness of the brave men who - 
were ready to sacrifice themselves for the cause of royalty, Some 
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aged gentlemen, some old friends, had followed Monsieur, who 
had become regent, and fixed his residence at Verona, since the 
country near the Rhine was no longer habitable except for 
military men. The Prince of Condé, a brave man, but of 
hittle capacity, continued to collect on the Upper Rhine all 
who were desirous of attaching themselves to the profession 
of arms. A number of the young nobility followed the Count 
d’Artois in his travels, and had accompanied him to St. Peters- 
burg. Catherine had given the prince a magnificent reception ; 
she had presented him with a frigate, a million of money; a 
sword, and the brave Count de Vauban, to induce him to make 
good use of it.* She had, moreover, promised effective succours, 
as soon as the prince should have landed in La Vendée. ‘This land- 
ing, however, was not attempted: theCount d’Artoishad returned 
on es where he was at the head-quarters of the Duke of 
ork. ‘ | 

The situation of the three French princes was neither brilliant 
nor prosperous. Austria, Prussia, and England had refused to 
recognise the regent; for to recognise any other sovereign of 
France than the one who governed it de facto, was to intermeddle 
with domestic affairs, which none of the powers wished to appear 
to do. Now, in particular, when they were beaten, all of them 
affected to say that they had taken up arms merely for the sake 
of their own security. To recognise the regent would have sub- 
jected them to another inconvenience. It would have been equi- 
valent to pledging themselves not to make peace till after the 
destruction of the republic, an event onwhich they began to give 
up reckoning. Meanwhile the powers tolerated the agents of 
the princes, but did not acknowledge them under any public 
character. The Duke d’Harcourt in London, the Duke d’Havré 
at Madrid, the Duke de Polignac at Vienna, transmitted notes 
that were scarcely read and seldom listened to, and were rather 
the intermediate dispensers of the very scanty succours granted 
to the emigrants, than the organs of an avowed power. Hence 
great dissatisfaction with the foreign powers prevailed in the 
three courts where-the emigrants resided. They began to disco- 
ver that the generous zeal of the coalition for royalty had been 
merely.a disguise of the most violent enmity to France. Austria, 
by hoisting her flag at Valenciennes and Condé, had, in the 
opinion of the emigrants, provoked the outburst. of French pa- 


* “Catherine behaved with marked cordiality to the emigrant French 

rinces, and was one of the most strenuous opponents of the Revolution. 
The Jacobin’ emissaries, it seems, were making some progress among the 
- -Jower orders of the people in St. Petersburg ; on which, says Sir John Carr, 
Catherine had them allseized one.evening, and carried to the lunatic asylum, 
_ where. they were properly shaved, blistered, starved, and physicked. After 
fourteen days of this wholesome regimen, they were restored to the public 
view, and universally shunned as insane. Had this harmless experiment 
failed, she had another mode of treatment in store, and prepared for its 
adoption by quickly building a 0 a ”—Edinburgh Review. E. 
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tiiotiam. Prussia, of whose pacific dispositions they were already 
aware, had, they said, failed in all her engagements. Pitt, who 
was the most positive and the most supercilious towards them, 
was also the most hateful tothem. They called him by no other 
name than the treacherous Englishman, and said that they ought 
to take his money and cheat him afterwards, if they could. 
They ‘pretended that Spain alone could be relied on; she alone 
was a faithful kinswoman, a sincere ally, and towards her they 
ought to turn their hopes. eee 
The three petty fugitive courts, so far from harmonizing with 
the powers on whom they had placed their hopes, were not on 
better terms with one another. The Court of Verona, indisposed 
to take an active part, giving to the emigrants orders that were 
ill-obeyed, making communications to the cabinets that were 
little heeded, by agents who were not recognised, was filled with 
distrust of the two others, felt jealous of the .active part per- 
formed by the Prince of Condé on the Rhine, and of the kind 
of consideration which his unenlightened but energetic courage 
gained him with the cabinets, and envied even the travels of the 
Count @’Artois in Europe. The Prince of Condé, on his part, 
_as brave as he was deficient in intelligence, would not engage in 
any plan, and cared but little about the two courts that would 
not fight. Lastly, the little court collected at Arnheim, shun- 
ning both the life that was led on the Rhine and the superior 
authority to which it was obliged to submit at Verona, tarried at 
the English head-quarters, under the pretext of various designs 
upon the coasts of France. 
~” Cruel experience having taught the French princes that they 
could not depend upon the enemies of their country for the re- 
establishment of their throne, they were fond of observing that 
they must thenceforward rely only on their partisans in the 
interior and on La Vendée. Since terror had ceased to reign in 
France, the violent agitators had unfortunately begun to breathe, 
as well as honest men. The correspondence of the emigrants 
with the interior was renewed. The court of Verona, through 
the medium of Count d’Entraigues, corresponded with one 
Lemaitre, an intriguer, who had been successively advocate, 
secretary to the council, pam phleteer, and prisoner in the Bastille, 
and who finished with the profession of agent of the princes. 
With him were associated a man named Laville-Heurnois, for- 
merly maitre des requétes, and a creature of Calonne’s, and an 
Abbé Brothier, preceptor of the nephews of the Abbé Maury. 
Application was made to these intriguers for particulars concern- 
ing the situation of France, the state of parties, and their dispo- 
sitions, and for plans of conspiracy. In reply, they transmitted 
intelligence most of which was false. They boasted of intercourse 
which they had not with the heads of the Government, and strove 
to the utmost of their power to persuade the French princes that 
every thing was to be expected from a movement in the interior. 
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They were directed to correspond with La Vendée, and especially 
with Charette, who, from his long resistance, was the hero of the 
royalists,* but with whom they had not yet been able to’open any 
negotiation. 
uch was then the situation of the royalist party in and out of 
France. It waged in La Vendée a war less alarming for its 
dangers than afflicting for its ravages. It formed in Bretagne 
extensive but yet distant projects, subject moreover to a very 
difficult condition—the union and the concert of a multitude of 
persons. Out of France it was divided, held in little consi- 
deration, and scantily supported. Convinced at length, of the 
futility of all hope of foreign succour, it kept up a puerile corre- 
spondence with the royalists of the interior. Jeidod 
The republic had therefore little to fear from the efforts of 
Europe and of royalty. Setting aside the subject, of pain which 
it found in the ravages of La Vendée, it had cause to con- 
gratulate itself on its splendid triumphs. It had been saved in 
the preceding year from invasion, this year it had revenged itself 
by its conquests. Belgium, Dutch Brabant, the countries of 
Luxemburg, Liege, and Juliers, the electorate of Treves, the 
Palatinate, Savoy, Nice, a fortress in Catalonia, and the valley 
of Bastan, had been won, thus threatening Holland, Piedmont, 
and Spain at the same time. Such were the results of the pro- 
digious efforts of the celebrated committee of public welfare. 


* “ During this horrible war, the royalist hero, Charette, acquired im- 
mortal glory. The boldness of his measures, his fertility of resources, and 
his constancy, never subdued in the most desperate situations, mark him as 
a really great man. Wounded, pursued from place to place, with scarcely 
twelve companions left, this famous royalist chief was still such an object of 
dread to the republicans, as to induce them to offer him a million of livres 
and a free passage to England; but he refused, choosing to persevere in the 
unequal struggle, till he was taken and put to death.”--Memoirs of the Mar- 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


WINTER OF THE YEAR III—SALOONS AND CHANGE IN MANNERS 

—DECREE CONCERNING POPULAR SOCIETIES — MODIFICA~ 

“TIONS IN THE MAXIMUM AND REQUISITIONS — TRIAL OF 

“CARRIER — THE JACOBIN CLUB SHUT UP — RETURN OF 

THE SEVENTY-THREE— COMMENCEMENT OF PROCEEDINGS 

- AGAINST BILLAUD-VARENNES, COLLOT-D’HERBOIS, AND BAR- 
_ RERE. 


White these events were occurring on the frontiers, the 
Conyention continued its reforms. The representatives commis- 
sioned, to renew the administrations travelled through France, 
every where reducing the number of the revolutionary committees, 
composing them of other individuals, causing those to be appre- 
hended as accomplices of Robespierre whose too atrocious ex- 
cesses. did not permit them to * left unpunished, appointing 
fresh municipal functionaries, reorganizing the popular societies, 
and, purging them of the most violent and the most dangerous 
men. . This operation was not always executed without impedi- 
ment... At Dijon, the revolutionary organization was found more 
compact, than any where else. The same persons, members at 
one and the same time of the revolutionary committee, of the 
municipality, and of the popular society, made all in that city, 
tremble. They imprisoned arbitrarily both travellers and in- 
habitants, entered in the list of emigrants all whom they were 
pleased to place there, and prevented them from obtaining certi- 
ficates of residence by intimidating the sections. They had 
formed themselves into regiments under the title of a revolu-. 
tionary army, and obliged the commune to allow them pay.. 
They did nothing, attended the meetings of the club, themselves. 
and their wives, and spent in orgies, where it was not allowed to. 
drink out of any thing but goblets, the double produce of their. 
appointments and their rapine. They corresponded with the Ja- 
cobins of Lyons and Marseilles, and served them as a medium 
- for communicating with those of Paris. Calés, the representative, 

had the greatest difficulty in dissolving this coalition. He dis- 
missed all the revolutionary authorities, selected twenty or thirty _ 
of the most moderate members of the club, and committed to 
them the task of its purification. 

When driven from the municipalities, the revolutionists did as 
in Paris, and usually retired to the Jacobin club. If the club 
had been purified, they forced themselves into it again after the 
departure of the representatives, or formed another. There they. 
made more violent speeches than ever, and gave way to all the. 
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frenzy of rage and fear, for they beheld vengeance every where. 
The Jacobins of Dijon sent an inflammatory address to those of 
Paris. At Lyons, they formed a no less dangerous body; and, 
as the city was still under the weight of the terrible decrees of 
the Convention, the representatives found it very difficult to 
repress their fury. At Marseilles they were more audacious. 
Adding the excitement of their party to the warmth of local 
character, they formed a considerable assemblage, beset a room 
where the two representatives, Auguies and Serres, were at table, 
and sent deputies to them who, sword and pistol in hand, 
demanded the release of the imprisoned patriots. The two 
representatives displayed the greatest firmness, but, being ill- 
supported by the gendarmerie, who had invariably seconded the 
cruelties of the late system, till at length they began to think 
themselves accomplices of and responsible for it, they narrowly 
escaped being murdered. However, several Parisian battalions, 
which were at that moment at Marseilles, came to the relief of the 
two representatives, disengaged them from the mob, and dispersed 
the assemblage. At Toulouse, also, the Jacobins excited commo- 
tions. In that city four persons, a director of the posts, a district 
secretary, and two actors, had set themselves up for chiefs of the 
_revolutionary party. They had formed a committee of surveillance 
for the whole of the South, and extended their tyranny far beyond 
Toulouse. They opposed the reforms and the imprisonments 
ordered by Artigoyte and Chaudron-Rousseau, the representa~ 
tives, raised the popular society, and had the audacity to declare’ 
through it, that those two representatives had lost the confidence 
of the people. They were vanquished, however, and confined, 
together with their principal accomplices. 
These scenes were repeated every where, with more or less 
violence, according to the character of the provinces. The Jaco 
bins were nevertheless every where subdued. Those of Paris, 
the chiefs of the coalition, were in the greatest alarm. They 
saw the capital adverse to their doctrines; they learned that in 
the departments public opinion, less prompt to manifest itself than 
in Paris, was not less decided against them. They knew that 
they were every where called cannibals, partisans, accomplices 
of Robespierre’s, men who aspired to be the agents in continuing 
his system. They found themselves supported, it is true, by 
the multitude of dismissed placemen, by the electoral club, by a 
violent and frequently victorious minority in the sections, by a 
portion of the members of the Convention, some of whom still 
sat in their society; but they were not the less alarmed at the 
direction of the public mind, and pretended that a plot was formed 
for dissolving the popular societies, and after them, the republic. 
They drew up ani address to the affiliated societies as a reply 
to the attacks which were made upon them. “ People are 
striving,” said they, “ to destroy our fraternal union ; they are 
striving to break the fasces so formidable to the enemies of equality 
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and of liberty. We are accused, we are assailed by the blackest 
calumnies. Aristocracy and the advocates of moderation are — 
raising their audacious heads. The fatal reaction occasioned by 
the fall of the triumvirs is perpetuated, and from amidst the storms 
engendered by the enemies of the people, a new faction has sprung 
up, which tends to the dissolution of all the popular societies. It 
harasses and strives to excite the public opinion; it carries its 
audacity to such a length as to hold us forth as a rival power to 
the national representation—us, who always rally round and fight 
along with it in all the dangers of the country. It accuses us of 
continuing Robespierre’s system, and we have in our registers the 
names of those only who, in the night between the 9th and 10th - 
of Thermidor, occupied the post which the danger of the country 
assigned to them. But we will reply to these vile calumniators 
by combating them without ceasing. We will reply to them by 
‘the purity of our principles and of our actions, and by an un- 
“shaken attachment to the cause of the people which they have 
betrayed, to the national representation which they aim at dis- 
‘honouring, and to equality which they detest.” : 

They affected, as we see, a high respect for the national re- 
‘presentation. They had even, in one of their sittings, given up to 
the committee of general safety one of their members, for having 
‘said that the principal conspirators against liberty were in the 
‘very bosom of the Convention. They circulated their address 
‘in all the departments, and particularly in the sections of Paris. 
© The ‘party which was opposed to them became daily bolder. 
“It had already adopted distinguishing colours, manners, places, 
and watchwords. It was, as we have stated, young men, either 
belonging to persecuted families, or who had evaded the requi- 
sition, that had begun to form this party. The women had 
joined them; they had passed the last winter in consternation ; 
they determined to pass the present in festivities and amuse- 
ments. Frimaire (December) approached. They were eager to 
relinquish the appearances of indigence, of simplicity, nay even 
of squalidness, which had long been affected during the Reign 
of Terror, for brilliant dresses, elegant manners, and. entertain- 
ments.* They made common cause with the young enemies:of 
a ferocious democracy ; they excited their zeal, they made po- 
liteness and attention to dress a law with them. Fashion began 
again to exercise its sway. It required the hair to be plaited in 


_»)* The manners of the people during these days of reviving order, ex- 
hibited an extraordinary mixture of revolutionary recklessness, with the revi- 
ving gaiety and elegance of the French character. In the saloons of the 
Thermidorians, none but the most humane measures were proposed, or the 
most generous sentiments uttered. One of the most fashionable and brilliant. 
assemblies was called, The Ball of the Victims, the condition of entrance to 
which was the loss of a near relation by the guillotine. Between the country 
dances they said, ‘ We dance on the tombs ; and a favourite dress for the 
hair was adopted from the way in which it had been arranged immediately 
before execution.”—Alison. EE. § 5 6 8 (i008 PESDOOE 
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tresses, and fastened at the back of the head with a‘comb: This 
practice was borrowed from the soldiers, who arranged. their hair 
in that manner to parry sword-cuts ; and it was intended to inti- 
mate that the wearers had borne a part in the victories of our 
armies. It was also requisite to wear large cravats, black:or 
green collars, according to the custom of the Chouans, and 
above all, crape round the arm, as the relative of a victim of the 
revolutionary tribunal. We see what a singular medley of ideas, 
recollections, and opinions presided over the fashions, of the 
gilded youth—for that was the name which was given to it,at 
the time. In the evening, in the drawing-rooms, which again 
began to be brilliant, praises rewarded those young men who 
had displayed their courage in the sections, at the Palais Royal, 
in the garden of the Tuileries, and those writers who, in the 
thousand pamphlets and publications of the day, had. launched 
the keenest sarcasms against the revolutionary canaille. ..Fréron 
had become the most distinguished of the journalists. He was 
the editor of the Orateur du Peuple, which soon acquired cele- 
brity. This was the journal read by the gilded youth, and.in 
which it sought its daily instructions. | 
The theatres were not yet opened: the actors of the Comédie 
- Frangaise were still in prison. For want of this place of resort, 
‘people went to show themselves at concerts given at the Théatre 
Feydeau, where was to be heard a melodious voice which began 
to charm the Parisians—that of Garat. There assembled what 
might be called the aristocracy of the time: some nobles who 
had not quitted France, opulent men who dared show themselves 
again, and contractors who no longer dreaded the terrible severity 
of the committee of public welfare. The women appeared there, 
in a costume, which, according to the practice of the time, was 
meant to be antique, and was copied from David. They had 
long relinquished powder and hoops: at these new entertain- 
‘ments they wore fillets round their hair; the form of their gowns 
approached as nearly as possible to the simple tunic of the Greek 
“women ; instead of high-heeled shoes, they wore that covering 
-for the foot which we see in ancient statues, a light sandal, 
‘fastened by ribbons crossing one another round the leg. The 
-young men, with hair turned up and black collar, filled the 
pit of the Feydeau, and sometimes applauded the elegant and 
‘singularly dressed females who came to embellish those assem- 
blies. 
~~ Madame Tallien was the most beautiful and the most admired 
_of those ladies who introduced the new taste. ° Her drawing-room 
_was the most brilliant and the most frequented. Being the daugh- 
»ter of Cabarus, the Spanish banker, the wife of a president at Bor- 
-deaux, and recently married to Tallien, she was connected with 
‘the men both of the old and of the new régime. She was indignant 
, Qainst the system of terror, as well from resentment as from 
goodness of heart; she had sympathized with all the unfortu- 
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nate, and, whether at Bordeaux or in Paris, she had not ceased 
for a moment to act the part of petitioner in their behalf, a part 
which she performed, we are told, with irresistible grace. It 
was she who had softened the proconsular severity displayed by © 
her husband in the Gironde, and who had brought him back to~ 
more humane sentiments. She wished to give him the part of 
peacemaker, of repairer of the evils of the Revolution ; she drew 
around her all those who had contributed with him to the 9th of 
Thermidor, and strove to win them by flattering them, and by — 
making them hope for the public gratitude, for oblivion of the 
past; which many of them needed, and for power which was now 
promised to the adversaries rather than to the partisans of terror. 
She was surrounded by amiable women, who contributed to this 
plan of such a pardonable seduction. Among them shone the 
widow of an unfortunate general, Alexandre Beauharnais, a young” 
Creole,* fascinating not on account of her beauty, but her extreme 


* Josephine Rose-Tascher de la Pagerie, Empress of the French, Queen 
of Italy, was born in Martinique in 1763. While very young, her father 
took her to France, to marry her to the Viscount Beauharnais. She was then 
in the prime of her beauty, and met with great success at court. She bore 
her husband two children, Eugene and Hortense, and in 1787 returned to ~ 
Martinique to attend the bedside of her invalid mother. She took her daugh- 
ter with her, and passed three years in that island. The troubles, however, | 
which then suddenly broke out, compelled her to return to France, where she 
arrived, after narrowly escaping great perils. A singular prophecy had been 
made to her when a child, which she used to mention, when it was ap-. 
parently fulfilled in her high destiny. During the Reign of Terror, her hus- © 
band who had defended France at the head of its armies, was thrown into 
prison and executed. Josephine also was imprisoned, but, on the death of 
Robespierre, she was liberated by Tallien, and was indebted to Barras for 
the restoration of a part of her husband’s property. At his house she became 
acquainted with Bonaparte, who married her in 1796. She exerted her 
great influence over him, invariably on the side of mercy ; protected many. 
emigrants, and encouraged arts and industry. Napoleon used often to say to 
her, ‘If I win battles, you win hearts.’ When he ascended the imperial 
throne, Josephine was crowned with him, both at Paris and at Milan. She 
loved pomp and magnificence and was very extravagant in her tastes. A few ~ 
yous after her coronation, the Emperor divorced her, when she retired to 

almaison. She was soon afterwards doomed to see the destruction of that 
throne on which she had sate. The Emperor Alexander and the King of 
Prussia paid her frequent visits at Malmaison, but the fate of Napoleon un- 
dermined her strength, and, having exposed herself, while in a feeble state of 
health, by walking out with Alexander, she caught cold, and ‘died in the’ 
arms of her children in May, 1814.”—Encyclopedia Americana. FE. s 

“ Josephine was really an amiable woman—the best woman in France. She’ 
was the greatest patroness of the fine arts which that country had known for 
years. She was grace. personified. Every thing she did was with peculiar 
elegance and delicacy, I never saw her act otherwise than gracefully during’ 
the whole time we lived together. Her toilet was a perfect arsenal, and she 
effectually defended herself against the assaults of time.”—A Voice from St. 
Helena. E. 

“ Josephine possessed personal graces and many good qualities. Bene- 
volence was natural to her, but she was not always prudent in its exercise. — 
Her taste for splendour and expense was excessive. This proneness to luxury ~ 
became a habit, which seemed constantly indulged without any motive. What’ ~ 
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_ gracefulness. To these parties were invited simple and enthusi- 
astic men, who led a life of austerity and turmoil. They were 
caressed, sometimes rallied on their dress, on their manners, and 
on the severity of their principles. They were placed at table by 
men whom they would lately have persecuted as aristocrats, en= 
riched speculators, and plunderers of the public property ; they 
were thus forced to feel their own inferiority beside models of the 
ancient politeness and bon ton. Many of them, in narrow. cir+ 
cumstances, lost their dignity together with their rudeness; 
others who, from the strength of their understanding, knew how 
to keep up their rank and to gain those advantages of the draw- 
ing-room so frivolous and so soon acquired, were nevertheless — 
not proof against delicate flattery. Many a member of a com-— 
mittee, adroitly solicited at a dinner-party, rendered a service or 
suffered his vote to be influenced. | 
_ Thus a woman, sprung from a financier, married to a magis- 
trate, and who had become, like one of the spoils of the old state 
of society, the wife of an ardent revolutionist, undertook to recon- 
cile simple, sometimes coarse, and almost always fanatical, men 
with elegance, taste, pleasures, ease of manners, and indif- 
ference as to opinions. The Revolution, brought back from that 
extreme point of fanaticism and coarseness, from which it was 
certainly beneficial to bring it back, advanced nevertheless too 
rapidly towards the oblivion of republican manners, principles, 
and, we may almost say, resentments. The Thermidorians were 
reproached with this change. They were accused of giving way 
to it, of producing it, of accelerating it, and the reproach was 
just. 
The revolutionists kept aloof from these drawing-rooms and 
from these concerts. If some few of them ventured to appear 
there, they left them only to go to their tribunes to inveigh 
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scenes have I not witnessed when the moment for paying the tradesmen’s bills 
arrived! She always kept back one-half of their claims, and the discovery of 
this exposed her to new reproaches. When fortune placed a crown upon her 
head, she told me that the event, extraordinary as it was, had been predicted. 
It is certain that she put great faith in fortune-tellers.”—Bourrienne.  E. 

“ Eugene Beauharnais was not more than fourteen or fifteen years of age 
when he ventured to introduce himself to Bonaparte, for the purpose of 
soliciting his father’s sword, of which he understood the general had become 
possessed. The countenance and frank air of Eugene pleased Napoleon, and 
he immediately granted him the boon he sought. As soon as the sword was 
placed in the boy’s hands he burst into tears, and kissed it. This feeling of 
affection for his father’s memory increased Bonaparte’s interest in his young 
visiter. His mother, Josephine, on learning the kind reception which the 
general had given her son, thought it her duty to call and thank him. Na- 
»oleon returned her visit, and, the acquaintance thus commenced, speedily 

ed to their marriage.”—Memoirs of Constant. HE. ; ; 

“ At the period of her marriage with Bonaparte, Josephine was still a fine 
woman. Her teeth, it is true, were already frightfully decayed ; but when 
her mouth was closed, she looked, especially at a little distance, both young 
and pretty.”—Duchess @ Abrantes. E. 
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against the Cabarus, against the aristocrats, against the in- 
triguers and the contractors, whom she drew along in her train. 
They, for their part, had no other meetings than their clubs and 
their assemblies of sections, to which they resorted, not to seek 
pleasure but to give vent to their passions. Their wives, who 
were called the furies of the guillotine, because they had frequently 
formed a circle round the scaffold, appeared in popular costume 
in the tribunes of the clubs, to applaud the most violent motions- 
Several members of the Convention still attended the sittings of 
the Jacobins; some carried thither their celebrity, but they were 
silent and gloomy; such were Collot-d’Herbois, Buillaud= 
Varennes, and Carrier. Others, as Duhem, Crassous, Lanot, 
went thither from attachment to the cause, but without the per- 
sonal reason of defending their revolutionary conduct. 

It was at the Palais-Royal, around the Convention, in the 
tribunes, and in the sections, that the two parties came into col- 
lision. In the sections, in particular, where they had to de- 
liberate and to discuss, extremely violent quarrels took place. 
The address of the Jacobins to the affiliated societies was just at 
that time carried about from one to another, and some insisted 
on having it read there. A decree enjoined also the reading of 
the report of Robert Lindet on the state of France, a report 
which presented so faithful a picture of it, and expressed so pre- 
cisely the sentiments with which the Convention and all honest 
men were animated. The reading of these documents furnished” 
occasion every Decadi for the warmest disputes. The revolu- 
tionists called loudly for the address of the Jacobms, and’ 
their adversaries for Lindet’s report. A frightful uproar was 
the consequence. The members of the old revolutionary com- 
mittees took down the names of all those who mounted the 
tribune to oppose them, and, as they wrote them, they ex- 
claimed, “ We will exterminate them.” The habits which they 
had contracted during the Reign of Terror had made the words 
to kill, to guillotine, so familar to them, that they had them 
constantly in their mouths. They thus gave occasion for its 
being said that they were making new lists of proseription, and 
intended to revive the system of Robespierre. Fights frequently 
took place in the sections; sometimes victory was undecided, 
and there had been no possibility of reading any thing when ten 
o'clock arrived. The revolutionists, who did not scruple to 
exceed the lawful hour, would then wait till their’ adversaries, 
who affected to obey the law, had withdrawn, when thé read. 

vhat they pleased, and deliberated on any subjects atl they. 
wished to discuss. ns Dee 
~ Scenes of this kind were daily reported to the Convention, and 
complaints were made against the old members of the revolu- 
tionary committees, who were it was said the authors of alt 
these disturbances. The electoral club, more noisy of itself than 
all the sections put together, had just urged the patience of the 
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pirombly.to the utmost, by an address of the most dangerous 
kind, It was, as we have said, in this club that the men most 
compromised always met, and that the most daring schemes 
were conceived. A deputation from this club came to demand 
that the election of the municipal magistrates should be restored 
to the people ; that the municipality of Paris, which had. not 
been re-established since the 9th of Thermidor, should be recon- 
stituted; and lastly, that instead of a single meeting per. decade, 
each section should be allowed to hold two. On this last petition 
a great number of deputies rose, made the most vehement com- 
plaints, and demanded measures against the members of the old 
revolutionary committees, to whom they attributed all the dis- 
turbances. Legendre, though he had disapproved Lecointre’s 
first attack upon Billaud-Varennes, Collot-d’Herbois, and Bar- 
rere, said that it was necessary to go further back, that the 
source of the evil was in the members of the former committees 
of government, that they abused the indulgence which the 
Assembly had shown them, and that it was high time to punish 
their ancient tyranny, in order to prevent a new one. | 
This discussion excited a fresh tumult, more violent than th 

first. After long and deplorable recriminations, the Assembly, 
meeting with only such questions as were dangerous or not to be 
solved, passed a second time to the order of the day. Various 
means were successively suggested for repressing the extrava- 
gances of the popular societies and the abuse of the right of peti- 
tion. It was proposed to annex to Lindet’s report an address to. 
the French people, expressing in a still more precise and energetic 
manner the sentiments of the Assembly and the new course 
which it intended to pursue. This idea was adopted. Richard, 
who had just returned from the army, insisted that this was not 
enough ; that it was necessary to govern vigorously; that ad- 
dresses signified nothing, because all the makers of petitions 
would not fail to reply to them; and that people ought not to 
be suffered to use at the bar such language as in the streets 
would cause those who dared to utter it to be apprehended. “It is 
high time,” said Bourdon of the Oise, “ to address useful truths 
to you. Do you know why your armies are constantly victori- 
ous?—hbecause they observe strict discipline. Have a good 
police in the state, and you will have a good government, Do 
you know whence proceed the everlasting attacks directed 
against yours ?—from the abuse by your enemies of all that is 
democratic in your institutions. They take delight in reporting 
that you will never have a government—that you will be for ever 
involved in anarchy. It may then be possible that a nation 
constantly victorious should not know how to govern itself, 
And would the Convention, knowing that this alone prevents 
the completion of the Revolution, neglect to provide for it? 
No, no; let us undeceive our enemies. It is by the abuse of the 
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popular societies and of the right of petition that they aim at 
destroying us. It is this abuse that must be repressed.” 

Various expedients were submitted for repressing the abuse of 
popular societies without destroying them. Pelet, in order to 
deprive the Jacobins of the support of several Mountaineer 
deputies who belonged to their society, and especially Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot-d’Herbois, and other dangerous leaders, pro- 

osed to forbid members of the Convention from becoming mem-~ 
fess of any popular society. This suggestion was adopted. Buta 
great number of remonstrances arose from the Mountain. It was 
urged that the right of meeting, for the purpose of enlightening 
themselves on the subject of the public interests, was a right 
belonging to all the citizens, and of which a deputy could no 
more be deprived than any other member of the state; that con- 
sequently the decree adopted was a violation of an absolute and 
unassailable right. The decree was rescinded. Dubois-Crancé 
made another motion. Explaining the manner in which the 
Jacobins had purified themselves, he showed that this society 
contained within its bosom the very same persons who had 
misled it in the time of Robespierre. He maintained that the 
Convention had a right to purify itafresh, in the same way as it 
proceeded, by means of its commissioners in regard to the soci- 
eties in the departments ; and he proposed to refer the question 
to the competent committees, that they might devise a suitable 
mode of purification, and the means of rendering the popular 
societies useful. This new motion was also adopted. 

This decree produced a great uproar at the Jacobins. They 
cried-out that Dubois-Crancé had deceived the Convention : 
that the purification ordered after the 9th of Thermidor had 
been strictly executed; that nobody had a right to require 
a repetition of it; that among them all were worthy to sit 
in that illustrious society, which had rendered such services 
to the country; that, they did not shrink from the severest 
scrutiny, and were ready to submit to the investigation of the 
Convention. They decided, in consequence, that a list of all 
their members should be printed and carried to the bar by a 
deputation. ve 

On the following day, the 13th of Vendemiaire, they were les: 
tractable. They declared that the decision adopted the pecan ‘ 
evening was inconsiderate ; that to deliver a list of the ENT 4 
of the society to the Assembly was to admit that it possessed 
the right of purification, which belonged to nobody ; that, as all 
the citizens had a right to meet without arms, to confer together 
on questions of public interest, no individual could be declared 
unworthy of forming part of a society; that, consequently 
purification was contrary to all rights, and no list ought to be 
furnished. “The popular societies,” exclaimed Giot, a vehement 
Jacobin, and one of those who held appointments about the 
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armies, “ the popular societies belong exclusively to themselves, 
Were it otherwise, the infamous court would have thinned that 
of the Jacobins, and you would have seen benches which ought 
to be occupied by virtue alone sullied by the presence of Jau- 
cours and Feuillants. Now, the court itself, which spared no- 
thing, durst not attack you, and shall that which the court 
dared not attempt be under taken at the moment when the Jaco- 
bins have sworn to overthrow all tyrants, be they who they may, 
and to be ever submissive to the Convention? I have just come 
from the departments; I can assure you that the existence of 
the popular societies is extremely endangered; I have been 
treated as a villain because the designation of Jacobin was in- 
serted in my commission. I was told that I belonged to a 
society composed entirely of banditti. Secret intrigues are at 
work to separate from you the other societies of the republic. I 
have been so fortunate as to prevent the separation, and to 
strengthen the bonds of fraternity between you and the society 
of Bayonne, which Robespierre calumniated in your bosom. 
‘What I have said of one commune applies to all. Be prudent, 
continue to adhere to principles and to the Convention, and, 
above all, allow to no authority the right of weeding you.” The 
Jacobins applauded this speech, and decided that they would 
not carry this list to the Convention, but await its decrees. 

_ The electoral club was much more tumultuous. Since its last 
petition, it had been expelled from the Evéché, and had taken 
refuge in a room of the Museum, close to the Convention. 
There, in a nocturnal sitting, amid the furious shouts of those 
who attended it, and the yells of the women who filled the 
tribunes, it declared that the Convention had overstepped the 
duration of its powers; that it had been commissioned to try 
the late King and to frame a constitution ; that it had done 
both; and that, consequently, its task was performed, and its 
powers were at an end. : 

These scenes at the Jacobins and at the electoral club were 
also denounced to the Convention, which referred the whole to 
the. committees charged to submit to it a plan relative to the 
abuses of the popular societies. It had voted an address, agree- 
ably to the suggestion made to it a few days before, and sent it 
to the sections and to all the communes of the republic. This 
‘address, couched in firm yet discreet language, repeated, in a 
more precise and positive manner, the sentiments expressed in 
Lindet’s report. It became the subject of fresh struggles in the 
sections. ‘The revolutionists wished to prevent its being read, 
and opposed the voting in reply of addresses of adhesion. They 
obtained the adoption, on the contrary, of addresses to the Jaco- 
Dins, to assure them of the interest that was taken in their cause. 
Tt frequently happened that, after they had decided this vote, 
their adversaries received reinforcements, when they were ex- 
pelled, and the section, thus renewed, came to a contrary de- 
pelled, and the section, ’ 
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cision. Thus, too, there were several sections which presented 
two contrary addresses, one to. the Jacobins, the other to the 
Convention. In one, the addressers extolled the services of the 
popular societies, and expressed wishes for their conservation 5 
in the other, they said that the section, delivered from the yoke 
of anarchists and terrorists, came at length to express its free 
sentiments to the Convention, to offer its arms and its life, to 
py down at once those who would continue the system of 

obespierre and the agents of royalism. The Convention 
listened to these addresses till the plan relative to the police 
of the popular societies should be promulgated. 

It was. presented on the 25th of Vendemiaire, Its principal 
object was to break the coalition formed in France by all the 
societies of the Jacobins. . Affiliated with the parent society, cor- 
responding regularly with it, they composed a vast party, skil- 
fully organized, which had one centre and one direction. This it 
was that the plan in question aimed to destroy. The decree 
forbade “all affiliations and federations, as well as all corre- 
spondence under a collective name between popular societies.” 
It purported, moreover, that no petitions or addresses could be 
made in a collective name, in order to put a stop to those im- 
perious manifestoes, which the deputies of the Jacobins. or of the 
electoral club brought and read at the bar, and which, in many 
instances, had. become orders to the Assembly. Every address 
or petition was to be individually signed. The means of pro- 
secuting the authors of dangerous propositions would thus be 
secured, and it was hoped that the necessity of signing would 
make them cautious. A list of the members of every society 
was to be prepared immediately, and hung up in its place of 
meeting. No sooner was this decree read to the Assembly, than 
a great number of voices were raised to oppose it. The authors 
of it, said the Mountaineers, aim at destroying the popular 
societies, forgetting that they have saved the Revolution and 
liberty, forgetting that they are the most powerful medium of 
uniting the citizens and keeping up their energy and patriotism A 
by forbidding their correspondence, they attack the essential 
tight belonging to all the citizens of corresponding together a 
right as sacred as that of meeting peaceably to confer on ques- 
tions of public interest. tab chret ies Soh» 
_ Lejeune, Duhem, and Crassous, all Jacobins, all deeply 
interested in setting aside this decree, were not the only de- 
puties who thus expressed themselves. Thibaudeau,* a sin- 


* “ Antoine-Claire Thibaudeau was appointed, in 1792, deputy to ge 
National Convention, where he voted for the King’s death. "After t a Rite 
Robespierre he became one of the chiefs of that party which declared equally 
against the Montaineers and the Royalists. He presided in the Convention, 


was named secretary, and in October, 1794, procured the recall of Paine to 


that. Assembly. In the following year he showed the greatest courage in re- 
pulsing the partial insurrections of the sections which took place. In 1796 
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cere republican, a stranger both to the Mountaineers and to 
the Thermidorians, appeared himself to dread the conse- 
quences of this decree, and moved its adjournment, appre- 
hensive lest it might strike at the very existence of the po-= 
ular societies. We wish not to destroy them, replied the 
hermidorians, the authors of the decree; we only want to 
place them under the eye of the police. Amidst this conflict, 
Merlin of Thionville exclaimed, “ President, call the opposers to 
order. They allege that we want to suppress the popular so- 
cieties, whereas, all that is aimed at is to regulate their present 
relations.” Rewbel, Bentabolle, Thuriot, demonstrated that’ 
there was no intention of suppressing them. Are they pre-. 
vented, said they, from assembling peaceably and without arms, 
to confer on the public interests? Assuredly not; that right 
remains intact. They are only prevented from forming affilia- 
tions, federations, and no more is done in regard to them than 
has been already done in regard to the departmental authorities. 
These latter, according to the decree of the 14th of Frimaire, 
which institutes the revolutionary government, cannot correspond 
or concert together. Can the popular societies be allowed to do 
what has been forbidden to the departmental authorities? They 
are forbidden to correspond collectively, and no right is thereby 
violated: every citizen can assuredly correspond from one end 
of France to the other; but do the citizens correspond through 
a president and secretary? It is this official correspondence 
between powerful and constituted bodies that the decree aims, 
and with good reason, at preventing, in order to destroy a fede- 
ralism more monstrous and more dangerous than that of the de- 
artments. It is by these affiliations, and by this correspondence, 
that the Jacobins have contrived to gain a real influence over 
the government, and a part in the direction of affairs, which 
ought to belong to the national representation alone. . 
ourdon of the Oise, one of the leading members of the com- 
mittee of general safety, and, as we have seen, a Thermidorian, 
frequently in opposition to his friends, exclaimed, “ The popular 
societies are not the people. Isee the people in the primary 
assemblies only. The popular societies are a collection of men, 
who have chosen themselves, like monks, and who have suc- 
ceeded in forming an exclusive a permanent aristocracy, which 
assumes: the name of the people, and which places itself be- 
side the national representation, to suggest, to modify, or to 


Thibaudeau was appointed president of the council of Five Hundred, and 
warmly opposed Tallien and his party. He retired from the legislative hogy 
in the year 1798, and was made prefect of the department of Gironde. In 
1803 he was decorated with the cross of a Legionary, and subsequently ap- 
pointed prefect of Marseilles, which office he held in 1&06. He was rae 
author of many works of no great note.” — Biographie Moderne. His 
History of the Consulate of the Empire, lately published, in 10 vols, 8v0, is, 
however, a valuable performance. E. de 
yol. IV. F 
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oppose, its resolutions. By the side of the Convention, I see 
another representation springing up, and that representation has 
its seat at the Jacobins.” Bourdon was here interrupted by ap- 
plause. He proceeded in the following terms: “So little am I 
influenced by passion on this subject, that, in order to secure 
unity and peace, I would cheerfully say to the people, ‘ Choose 
between the men whom ye have appointed to represent you, and © 
those who have arisen by the side them. What signifies it, so ye 
have a single uniform representation ?’”’ Fresh applause inter~ 
rupted the speaker. He resumed: “ Yes,” he exclaimed, “let 
the people choose between you and the men who have wanted to 
proscribe the representatives possessing the national confidence, 
between you and the men who, in connexion with the munici- 
pality of Paris, aimed a few months since at assassinating 
liberty. Citizens, would you make a durable peace? would 
you attain the ancient boundaries of Gaul? Present to the Bel- 
gians, to the people bordering the Rhine, a peaceable revolu- 
tion, a republic without a double representation, a republic 
without revolutionary committees stained with the blood of 
citizens, Say to the Belgians, to the people of the Rhine, ‘ Ye 
wanted a partial liberty, we give it you entire, only sparing you 
the cruel calamities preceding its establishment, sparing you the 
sanguinary trials. through which we have ourselves passed.’ 
Consider, citizens, that, in order to deter the neighbouring 
nations from uniting with you, people declare that you have no 
government, and that, if they would treat with you, they know 
not whether to address themselves to the Convention or to the 
Jacobins. Give, on the contrary, unity and harmony to your 
government, and you will see that no nation is hostile to 
i and your principles; you will see that no nation hates 
hberty.” 
Duhem, Crassous, and Clausel, proposed at least the adjourn- 
ment of the decree, saying that it was too important to be passed 
so suddenly. They all claimed permission to speak at once. 
Merlin of Thionville demanded leave to speak against them, 
with that ardour which he displayed in the tribune, as well as in 
the field of battle. The president decided that they should be 
heard in succession. Dubarran, Lavasseur, Romme,* also spoke 


* “G. Romme, a farmer at Gimeaux, and an ancient professor of mathe- 
matics and philosophy, was born in 1750, and was deputed to the Convention, 
where he voted for the death of Louis, and showed himself a violent Jacobin. 
On the overthrow of the Mountain, he dissembled his principles for some 
time, but could not. help showing, in the affair of Carrier, his disapprobation 
of the system of retribution which then prevailed. In the year 1795 Romme 
devoted ,himself more than ever to the cause of the Jacobins, and when the 
faubourgs rose in insurrection he showed himself one of their most ardent 
chiefs, and loudly demanded a return to the system of terror. For this, a 
decree of arrest was passed against him, and a military council condemned 
him to death. At the moment, however, when his sentence was read, he 
stabbed himself, and was supposed to be dead, which was the reason why he 
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against the decree; Thuriot in favour of it. At length Merlin 
again mounted the tribune. “ Citizens,” said he, ‘‘ when the esta- 
blishment of the republic was discussed, you decreed it without _ 
adjournment and without report. The question now before you 
is nothing less than to establish it a second time, by saving it from 
the popular societies which have coalesced against it. Citizens; 
we must not be afraid to enter that cavern in spite of the blood 
and the carcasses which obstruct the entrance. Dare to pene- 
trate it, dare to drive out of it the villains and the murderers, 
and leave behind only the good citizens to weigh peacefully the 
great interests of the country. I exhort you to pass this decree, 
which saves the republic, as you did that which created it—that 
is, without adjournment or report.” ; 
- Merlin was applauded, and the decree voted immediately, 
article by article. It was the first blow given to that celebrated 
society, which, up to this day, had struck terror into the Con- 
vention, and served to impart to it a revolutionary direction. _ It 
was not so much the provisions of the decree, which might be 
easily evaded, as the courage to pass it, that was of consequence 
here, and which could not but forewarn the Jacobins of their a 
proaching end. Upon meeting in the evening in their hall, the 
commented on the decree and the manner in which it had been 
assed. Lejeune, the deputy, who in the morning had opposed 
its adoption with all his might, complained that he had not been 
seconded. He said that few members of the Assembly. had 
spoken in defence of the society to which they belonged, 
“There are,” said he, ‘‘ members of the Convention, celebrated 
for their revolutionary and patriotic energy, who this day main- 
tained a reprehensible silence. Those members are either guilty 
of tyranny, of which they are accused, or they have laboured 
for the public welfare. In the first case, they are culpable, and 
ought to be punished; in the second , their task is not finished. 
After they have prepared by their toils the successes of the 
defenders of the country, they ought to defend principles and 
the rights of the people when attacked. Two months ago, you 
talked incessantly in this tribune about the rights of the people, 
you, Collot and Billaud; why have ye now ceased to defend 
them? Why are ye silent, now that a multitude of objects claim 
the exercise of your courage and your intelligence?” _ 
~Ever since the accusation preferred against them, Billaud and 
Collot had observed a sullen silence. Being called upon by 
their colleague, Lejeune, and charged with having neglected to 
defend the society, they declared, in reply, that if they kept 
silence it was from prudence and not from weakness ; that they 


was not sent to the scaffold. It has since been believed that his friends, 
haying taken him to some retreat, their cares restored him to life, and that 
he then went secretly into Russia, where he lived in utter obscurity. _ At the 
time of his condemnation Romme was forty-five years of age,”—Biographie. 
Lente 
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were fearful of injuring by their support the cause which the 
‘patriots upheld ; that, for some time past, the apprehension of 
doing mischief to the discussions had been the only motive of 
their reserve; that, moreover, being accused of domineering 
over the Convention, they meant to reply to their accusers by 
‘abstaining from all interference; that they were delighted to 
find themselves called upon by their colleagues to emerge from 
‘this voluntary nullity, and authorized, as it were, to devote them- 
-selves again to the cause of liberty and of the republic. Mr 
Satisfied with this explanation, the Jacobins applauded, and 
‘resumed the consideration of the law passed in the morning: 
they consoled themselves with saying that they would corre~ 
“spond with all France by means of the tribune. Goujon ex- 
‘horted them to respect the law just enacted. They promised to 
vdo so, but, one Terrasson proposed an expedient for carrying on 
their correspondence without violating the law. He recom- 
«mended that a circular letter should be prepared, not written in 
‘the name of the Jacobins and addressed to other Jacobins, but 
signed by all the free men meeting in the hall of the Jacobins, and 
addressed to all the free men in Erance meeting in popular societies. 
‘The plan was adopted with great joy, and a circular of this kind 
was resolved upon. : 
o) We see bow little the Jacobins cared about the threats of the 
»Convention, and how far they were from a disposition to profit 
“by the lesson that it had just given them. While waiting till 
new facts should provoke further measures in regard to them, 
_the Convention set about the task which Robert Lindet had 
marked out for it in his report, and the discussion of the ques- 
_ tions which he had proposed. That task consisted in repairing’ 
the mischievous eflects of a violent system upon agriculture, 
commerce, and finances, in restoring security to all classes of 
society, and in reviving in them a love of order and industry. 
On these points the representatives were as divided in system, 
and as disposed to lose their temper, as on all other subjects. 
The requisitions, the maximum, the assignats, the sequestra- 
tion of the property of foreigners, provoked not less violent 
attacks upon the old government than the imprisonments and the 
executions. The Thermidorians, extremely ignorant on matters 
of public economy, made a point, from a spirit of reaction, of 
_censuring in severe and insulting terms all that had been done 
in that department ; and yet if, in the general administration of 
the state during the past year, there was any thing irreproach- 
~ able and completely justified by necessity, it was the administra- 
tion of the finances, provisions, and supplies. Cambon, the 
most influential member of the committee of finances, had 
brought the Exchequer into the best order; he had, it is true, 
caused a great quanuly of assignats to be issued, but this ths 
the only resource; and he had quarrelled with Robespierre, St. 
Just, and Couthon, because he opposed various revolutionary 
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expenses. As for Lindet, who superintended the department of 
> transport and requisitions, he had laboured with admirable zeal ° 
sto obtain from abroad, or by requisitions in France the necessary 
-Supplies, and to convey them either to the armies or to the great 
_communes. The medium of requisitions which he had been obliged 
.to employ was violent, but it was admitted to be the only:pos- 
-sible one, and Lindet had taken care to use it with the greatest 
tenderness. He could not be answerable either for the fidelity 
of all his agents or for the conduct of all those who; had:a right 
_to levy requisitions, such as the municipal functionaries, the re- 
presentatives, and the commissioners to the armies. ))) «is 
_ The Thermidorians, and Tallien in particular, made the most 
silly and the most unjust attacks on the general system of raising 
the means, and the mode of employing them. The primary cause 
of all the evils was, according to them, the too abundant issue of 
assignats; that inordinate issue had depreciated them, and they 
Were now in excessive disproportion to the necessaries of life 
and commodities in general. Hence it was that the! maximum 
_had become so oppressive and so disastrous, because it: obliged 
the seller or the reimbursed creditor to accept a nominal value, 
which was daily becoming more and more illusory. Invallthis 
there was nothing very new, nothing very useful ; every body 
Knew as much ; but Tallien and his friends attributed the exces- 
_Sive issue to Cambon, and seemed thus to impute to him-all the 
calamities of the state. To him they likewise attributed: the 
sequestration of foreign property, a measure which, having pro- 
_voked reprisals against the French, had suspended all-circulation 
of paper, and every sort of credit, and had ruined commerce. As 
for the commission of supplies, the same censors accused it of 
having harassed France by requisitions, of having expended 
_ enormous sums abroad in purchasing corn, and of having never- 
theless left Paris in a destitute state, at the approach of a severe 
winter. They proposed to call it to a severe account. 
~ Cambon was a man whose integrity was acknowledged by alk 
parties. With ardent zeal for the due administration of the 
_ finances, he united an impetuous temper, which an unjust 
“yeproach drove beyond all bounds. He had sent word to Tallien 
-and his friends that he would not attack them if they left him 
alone, but that, if they hazarded a single calumny, he would 
give them no quarter. Tallien had the imprudence to add news- 
~ paper articles to his attacks from the tribune.» Cambon could 
refrain no longer, and, in one of the numerous sittings spent in 
_the discussion of these subjects, he rushed to the tribune; and thus 
_ apostrophized Tallien: “ What! dost thou-attack me 2 wouldst 
thou throw a cloud over my integrity? Well, then, I will prove 
that thou art a robber and a murderer. Thou hast not rendered 
thy accounts as secretary of the commune, and I have proof of 
this at the committee of the finances ; thou hast authorized an 
_expenditure of fifteen hundred thousand franes for an. object 
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which. will cover thee with infamy ; thou hast not rendered thy: 
accounts for thy mission to Bordeaux, and of all this too I have’ 
proof at the committee. Thou wilt ever be suspected of con- 
niving at the crimes of September, and, by thine own words, I 
will prove to thee this connivance, which must for ever doom 
thee to silence.”” Cambon was interrupted: he was told that 
these personalities had nothing to do with the discussion, that 
nobody denied his integrity, that it was only his financial system 
that was censured. Tallien stammered out a few faltering words, 
cand said that he would not reply to what related to himself per- 
-sonally, but only to so much as bore upon the general question. 
»Cambon then demonstrated that the assignats had been the only 
resource of the Revolution ; that the expenditure had amounted 
- to, three hundred millions per month; that, amidst the disorder 
- which prevailed, the receipts had furnished scarcely one-fourth of 
that sum; that it was necessary to make up the deficiency every 
month with assignats; that the quantity in circulation was no 
secret, and amounted to six thousand four hundred millions; 
that, on the other hand, the national domains were worth twelve 
thousand millions, and afforded ample means for acquitting the 
republic; that he had, at the peril of his life, saved five hundred 
millions for expenses proposed by Robespierre, St. Just, and 
“Couthon; that he had long opposed the maximum and the 
sequestration; and that, as for the commission of commerce 
-being obliged to pay for corn abroad at the rate of twenty-one 
~francs per quintal and to sell it in France for fourteen, it was 
not wonderful that it should have incurred an enormous ex~ 
pense.» anil 
These controversies, so imprudent on the part of the Thermi-~ 
dorians, who, whether nght or wrong, had not the most un- 
blemished reputation, and who attacked.a man of the purest 
honour, extensive information, and extremely violent temper, 
caused the Assembly a great waste of time. Though the Ther- 
midorians had ceased these attacks, Cambon had no peace, but 
daily repeated in the tribune, ‘‘ Accuse me! vile rabble! Come, 
then, examine my accounts, and judge of my conduct.”—“ Be 
quiet,” cried one or the other to him; “ nobody denies your in- 
tegrity :”” but he reverted to the subject every day. Amidst this 
conflict of personalities, the Assembly pursued, as far as lay in 
its re ie the measures best adapted to repair or to mitigate the 
evil. ae: 
It ordered a general statement of the finances, exhibiting the 
receipts and the expenditure, and a memorial on the means of 
withdrawing a portion of the assignats, but still without recurring 
to demonetisation, in order not to discredit them. On the 
motion of Cambon, it renounced a paltry financial shift, which 
gave rise to many extortions, and disgusted the prejudices. of 
many of the provinces—that of melting the Church plate. This 
plate had been at first estimated at one thousand millions. In 
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reality it did not amount to more than thirty. ‘It was decided 
_ that it should no longer be allowed to be touched, and’ that’ it? 
should remain in the custody of the communes. The Convention 
then strove to correct the most serious inconveniences of the 
maximum. Some voices already cried out for its abolition; but 
. the fear of a disproportionate rise of prices prevented the Asseni- 
bly from yielding to this impulse of the reactors. It merely 
considered how to modify the law. The maximum had ‘con-' 
tributed to ruin commerce, because, in conforming to the tariff, 
the merchants could not recover either the price of freight or 
that of insurance. In consequence, all colonial goods, all com- 
modities of primary necessity, all raw materials imported from 
abroad, were released from the maximum and from requisitions, 
and might be sold at a free price to any person whatever. The 
same favour was granted to merchandise taken in prizes, which’ 
lay in the ports without finding a sale. The uniform maximum’ 
_of corn was attended with an extremely serious inconvenience. 
The production of corn, being more costly and less abundant in 
certain provinces, the prices received by the farmers in those 
provinces did not even repay their expenses. It was decided 
that the price of corn should vary in each department, according 
to the standard of 1790, but that it should be two-thirds higher. 
In thus increasing the price of provisions, the intention was to 
raise the pay, the salaries, the income of small stockholders ; 
but this idea, proposed in all sincerity by Cambon, was opposed 
as perfidious by Tallien, and adjourned. aps 
‘The Assembly next turned its attention to the requisitions, 
That they might no longer be general, unlimited, or confused, that 
they might no longer exhaust the means of transport, it was de- 
cided that the commission of supplies should alone have au- 
thority to make requisitions; that it should not have power to 
lay under requisition the whole of any article, or the whole of 
the productions of any department, but that it should specify 
the object, its nature, its quantity, the time of delivery and of 
payment ; that requisitions should be made in proportion to the 
want, and in the district nearest to that want. The repre- 
sentatives with the armies were alone empowered, in an emer- 
gency arising either from a want of provisions or a rapid move- 
ment, to make immediately the necessary requisitions. 
~ The question of the sequestration of foreign property was 
warmly discussed. Some urged that war ought not to be ex- 
tended from governments to subjects ; that subjects ought to be 
suffered to continue peaceably their intercourse and: their ex- 
changes, and armies only ought to be attacked ; that the French 
had seized only twenty-five millions, whereas one hundred mil- 
lions of theirs bad been seized; that they ought to return the 
twenty-five millions, that their hundred might be restored ; that 
this measure was ruinous to our bankers, since they were obliged 
to pay into the Treasury what they owed to foreigners, while 
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they were not paid what foreigners owed them, the governments 
having seized it by way of reprisals; that this prolonged mea- 
sure rendered French commerce suspicious even to neutrals; 
lastly, that, the circulation of paper having ceased, it was neces= 
sary to pay in money for part of the goods procured from the 
neighbouring countries. The others replied that, since it was . 
_ proposed to separate subjects from governments in war, it would 
be right in future to direct bullets and cannon-balls at the heads 
of kings only, and not at those of their soldiers ; that it would 
be necessary to restore to English commerce the vessels taken 
by our privateers, and to keep only the ships of war; that, if we 
were to restore the twenty-five millions sequestrated, the example 
would not be followed by the hostile governments, and the 
hundred millions of French property would still be retained ; 
and that to re-establish the circulation of bills would only 
be ‘to’ furnish the emigrants with the means of receiving 
funds. . 
The Convention durst not cut the knot of this question, and 
merely decided that the sequestration should be taken off im 
regard to the Belgians, whom conquest had in some measure 
placed in a state of peace with France, and in regard to the 
merchants of Hamburg, who were innocent of the war declared 
by the Empire, and whose bills represented corn sold by them to 
France. 
‘To all these reparatory measures, adopted for the benefit of 
agriculture and commerce, the Convention added all those 
which were likely to restore security and to recall the merchants. 
A decree outlawed all who had withdrawn themselves either from 
trial or from the application ofa law. Thus the persons con- 
demned by the revolutionary commissions, the suspected who 
had concealed themselves, could return to their homes. To the 
suspected who were still detained in confinement the manage- 
ment of their property was restored. Lyons was declared to be 
no longer in a state of rebellion; its name was restored to it ; the 
demolitions of houses ceased ; the goods destined for it, and which 
had been sequestrated by the surrounding communes, were given 
up; its merchants no longer needed certificates of citizenship to 
receive or despatch merchandise; the circulation was therefore 
renewed for that unfortunate city. The members of the popular 
commission of Bordeaux and their adherents, that is to say almost 
all the merchants of that place, had been outlawed: this decree 
-was repealed. A column of disgrace was to be raised at Caen 
in memory of federalism: it was decided that it should not be 
erected. Sedan was allowed to manufacture cloths of all qua- 
ities. The departments of the North, the Pas-de-Calais, the Aisne, 
and the Somme, were relieved from the land-tax for four years, 
on condition of their re-establishing the cultivation of flax and 
hemp. Lastly, a glance was extended towards unfortunate La 
~ Vendée, Hentz and Francastel the representatives, General Tur- 
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reau, and several others, who had executed the formidable de- 
erees of terror, were recalled. It was alleged, as it was but natural, 
that they were the accomplices of Robespierre and of the com- 
mittee of public welfare, who, in employing cruelty, had wished to 
make the war in La Vendée last for ever. It is not known why 
the committee should have had such an intention; but. parties 
repay absurdity with absurdity.. Vimeux was appointed to com= 
mand in La Vendée, and young Hoche in Bretagne. Fresh 
representatives were sent to those countries, with directions 
to ascertain if it would be possible to induce the inhabitants to 
accept an amnesty and thus to bring about a pacification.* 9 

We see how rapid and how general was the return to different 
sentiments. It was but natural that, when turning its attention 
to all sorts of evils, to all classes of proscribed persons, that the 
assembly should think also of its own members. For upwards 
of a year, seventy-three of them had been imprisoned at Port- 
Libre for having signed a protest against the proceedings on the 
3lst of May. They had written a letter, demanding a trial. All 
who were left of the right side, part of the members of what was 
called the Belly, rose upon a question which concerned the secu- 
rity of voting, and demanded the release of their colleagues. 
Then one of those stormy and interminable discussions ensued 
which almost always arise when past transactions. aré referred to. 
* You mean, then, to condemn the proceedings of the 31st of 
“May,” exclaimed the Mountaineers; “ you mean to stigmatize 
an event which up to this moment you have proclaimed glorious 
and salutary; you want to raise a faction, which by its opposition 
had nearly undone the republic; you want to revive federa- 
lism!!!” The Thermidorians, authors or approvers of the 
events of the 3lst of May, were embarrassed, and, to postpone 
the decision, a report upon the seventy-three was ordered. 

It is in the nature of reactions to seek not only to repair the 
mischief done, but also to take revenge. The trial of Lebon 
and Fouquier-Tinville was every day demanded, as that of Bil- 
laud, Collot, Barrére, Vadier, Amar, Vouland, David, members 
“of the old committees, had already been. Time was continually 
bringing propositions of this kind. The drownings of Nantes, 
which had long remained unknown, were at length revealed. 
“One hundred and thirty-three inhabitants of that city, sent to 


* «“ When the amnesty was talked of, the Vendean officers came with their 
arms and white cockades to Nantes; many were so imprudent as to deride 
_publicly the republican habits and opinions, and even to spit upon the trico- 
red cockade, and give other rash provocations. The representatives who 
had come to treat at Nantes, were but slightly offended by these proceedings, 
_ and only expressed their fears that such conduct might retard the pacification. 
Nothing could exceed the attention shown to the Vendeans liberated from 
prison, or applying for the amnesty, and it was even forbidden on pain of three 
days’ imprisonment, to call them brigands. In the quaint language of the 
' day, the representatives ordered that we should be called ‘ Misled Brethren.’ 
"The amiiesty once agreed upon, moderation became the order of the day. 
—Memoirs of the Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. E. 
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Paris, to be tried by the revolutionary tribunal, not having 
arrived till after the 9th of Thermidor, had been acquitted, and 
all the revelations which they had to make respecting the cala- 
mities of their city were listened to. Such was the public in- 
dignation, that it was found necessary to summon the revolu~ 
tionary committee of Nantes to Paris. The proceedings disclosed. 
all the usual atrocities of civil war. In Paris, at a distance 
from the theatre of the war, people had no conception that fero- 
city had been carried to such a length. The accused had but 
one plea, which they opposed to all the charges preferred against 
them—La Vendée at their gates, and the orders of Carrier, the 
representative. . Seeing that the end of the proceedings drew near, 
they daily inveighed more and more vehemently against Carrier, 
insisting that he should share their fate and be called to account 
for the acts which he had ordered. The public in general de-= 
manded the apprehension of Carrier and his trial before the 
revolutionary tribunal. The Convention was obliged to come to 
some decision. The Mountaineers asked, if, after having already 
imprisoned Lebon and David, and several times accused Billaud, 
Collot,and Barrére, it was not intended to prosecute all the de- 
puties who had been sent on missions. To dispel their fears, a 
decree was passed relative to the formalities to be employed, 
whenever there was occasion to institute proceedings against a 
member of the national representation. This decree was long 
discussed, and with the greatest animosity on both sides. The 
Mountaineers, in order to prevent a new decimation, were for 
rendering the formalities long and difficult. Those who were 
called.reactors, wished, on the contrary, to simplify them, in order 
to render the punishment of certain deputies, who were styled 
proconsuls, more speedy and_more certain. It was finally de+ 
creed that every denunciation should be referred to the three 
committees, of public welfare, general safety, and legislation, 
that they might decide whether there was ground for inquiry 3 
that, in case of an affirmative decision, a sort of commission 
of twenty-one members should be formed to make a report 5 
that, after this report and the exculpatory defence of the accused 
deputy, the Convention should decide whether there was ground 
for the accusation, and send the deputy before the competent 
tribunal. er 

As soon as the decree was passed, the three committees de- 
clared that there was ground for examination against Carrier: a 
commission of twenty-one members was formed ; it took posses- 
sion of the documents, summoned Carrier before it, and com- 
menced the proceedings. After what had passed before the 
revolutionary tribunal, and the knowledge which every body had 
acquired of the facts, the fate of Carrier could not be doubtful. 
The Mountaineers, though they condemned the crimes of Car- 
rier, alleged that the real intention was not to punish those. 
crimes, but to commence a long series of persecutions against 
the men whose energy had saved France. Their adversaries, on 
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the contrary, hearing the members of the revolutionary commit- 
tee daily demand the appearance of Carrier, and observing the 
procrastination of the commission of twenty-one, cried out that 
there was a wish to save him. The committee of general safety, 
apprehensive lest he should escape, had surrounded him with 
police-agents, who never lost sight of him. Carrier, however, had 
no thoughts of flight. Some revolutionists had secretly exhorted 
him to escape, but he had not resolution sufficient to adopt any 
such step. He appeared to be overwhelmed, and, as it were, para- 
lyzed by the public horror. One day, perceiving that he was 
followed, he went up to one of the agents, asked why he was 
watched, and pointed a pistol athim: a scuffle ensued, the armed 
force interfered, and Carrier was seized and conducted to his 
abode. This scene excited a great murmur in the Assembly, and 
violent complaints at the Jacobins. It was said that the national 
representation had been violated in the person of Carrier, and an 
explanation was demanded from the committee of general safety. 
That committee explained how the circumstances happened, and 
though severely censured, it had at least occasion to prove that 
_ there was no intention to favour the escape of Carrier. The com- 
mission of twenty-one at length made its report, and concluded 
that there was ground for accusation before the revolutionary 
tribunal. Carrier feebly strove to defend himself:* he threw the 
blame of all the cruelties on the exasperation produced by the civil 
war, on the necessity of striking terror into La Vendée which still 
assumed a threatening aspect, lastly,on the impulse communicated 
by the committee of public welfare, to which he durst not impute 
the drownings, but to which he attributed that inspiration of fero- 
cious energy which had hurried away several of the commissioners 
of the Convention. Here dangerous questions, which had already 
been several times raised, were again revived. The assembly 
found itself liable to be involved once more in the discussion of the 
part which each had acted in the violent scenes of the Revolution; 
the commissioners might throw upon the committees, the commit- 
tees on the Convention, and the Convention on France, the blame 
of that inspiration which had produced such frightful but such 
great results, and which belonged to every body, but above all 
toa situation without parallel. ‘ Every body and every thing,” 
said Carrier in a moment of despair, “is guilty here, even to the 
president’s bell.” The tale of the atrocities committed at 
Nantes had, however, excited such indignation that not one 


* Carrier laid his cruelties to the account of the cruelties of the Ven- 
deans themselves. ‘ When I acted,’ said he, ‘the air seemed still to ring 
with the civic songs of twenty thousand martyrs, who had repeated, Long live 
the Republic! in the midst of tortures. How could expiring humanity have 
made herself heard in those terrible times ? What would they who now rise 
against me haye done if they had been placed in my situation? I have saved 
the republic at Nantes. I have lived for my country alone, 
how to die for it."—Mignet. E, 
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member durst defend; Carrier, or even thought of screening him 
by general considerations. . He was unanimously decreed to be 
under accusation, and sent to the revolutionary tribunal... | 
. Thus the reaction was making rapid strides. The blows which 
its authors had not yet dared to strike at the members of the old 
committees of government, they were about to aim at Carrier, 
All the members of the revolutionary committees, all those of 
the Convention who had fulfilled missions, in short, all the men 
who had been invested with rigorous functions, began to tremble 
for themselves. “a 
_.. The Jacobins, already struck by a decree which forbade their 
affiliation and correspondence in a collective name, had need of 
prudence; but since the late events it was not probable that they 
would be able to contain themselves and to avoid a struggle 
with the Convention and the Thermidorians. What had passed 
_in regard to Carrier led in fact to a stormy meeting of their 
club. Crassous, a deputy and a Jacobin, drew a sketch of the 
means employed by the aristocracy to ruin the patriots. se The 
trial now going forward before the revolutionary tribunal, said 
he, “ is its principal resource, and that on which it places the 
greatest reliance. The accused are scarcely allowed a hearing 
before that tribunal; the witnesses are almost all of them per- 
‘sons interested in making a great noise about this affair ; some 
have passports signed by Chouans; the newspaper-writers and 
the pamphleteers have joined to exaggerate the most trifling 
facts, to mislead public opinion, and to keep out of sight the cruel 
circumstances which produced and which explain the misfortunes 
that happened not at Nantes only but throughout all France. 
Ifthe Convention does not take care, it will find itself disho- 
noured by these aristocrats, who make such a noise about this 
tnal merely to throw all the odium of it upon the assembly. _ It 
is not the Jacobins who must now be accused of wishing to dis- 
solve the Convention, but those men wno have coalesced to 
compromise and to degrade it in the eyes of France. « Let, then, 
all good patriots beware. The attack on them is already begun. 
Let them close their ranks and be ready to defend themselves 
with energy,” + Sethrvetetal wate 
._ Several Jacobins spoke after Crassous, and repeated nearly 
the same sentiments. ‘“ People talk,” said they, “‘ of shootings 
and drownings, but they do not recollect that the individuals for 
whom they feel pity had furnished succours to the banditti. 
‘They do not recollect'the cruelties perpetrated on our volunteers, 
‘who were hanged upon trees and shot in files. If vengeance is 
‘demanded for the banditti, let the families of two hundred, thou- 
sand republicans, mercilessly slaughtered, come also to demand 
vengeance.” There was great excitement, ‘The sitting became 
‘an absolute tumult, when Billaud-Varennes, whom the J acobins 
Teproached for his sullen silence, took his turn to speak, The 
course of the counter-revolutionists,” said he, “is known. When, 
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In’ the time of the Constituent Assembly, they wanted to 
bring the Revolution to trial, they called the Jacobins disorgan- 
izers, and shot them in the Champ de Mars. After the 2nd of 
September, when they wanted to prevent the establishment of 
the republic, they called them quaffers of blood, and loaded 
them with atrocious calumnies. They are now recommencing 
the same machinations ; but let them not expect to triumph. The 
Ena have been able to keep silence for a moment; but the 
lion is not dead when he slumbers, and when he awakes he 
exterminates all his enemies. The trenches are opened, the 
patriots are about to rouse themselves, and to resume all their 
energy : we have already risked our lives a thousand times ; if 
the scaffold yet awaits us, let us recollect that it was the scaffol 
which covered the immortal Sidney with glory.” 
This speech electrified all minds. Billaud-Varennes was ap- 
plauded, and his colleagues thronged around him, vowing to 
make common cause with the threatened patriots, and to defend 
themselves to the last extremity.* ; 
In the existing state of parties such a sitting could not fail to 
excite great attention. These words of Billaud-Varennes’s, who 
had hitherto abstained from showing himself in either of the two 
tribunes, were a real declaration of war. The Thermidorians 
actually regarded them as such. Next day, Bentabolle, snatching 
up the Journal de la Montagne, containing a report of the sitting 
of the Jacobins, denounced these expressions of Billaud-Varen- 
nes’s: The lion is not dead when he slumbers, and when he 
awakes he exterminates all his enemies. Scarcely had Bentabolle 
finished reading this sentence, when the Mountaineers took fire, 
loaded him with abuse, and told him that he was one of those 
who had procured the release of the aristocrats. Duhem called 
him a scoundrel. Tallien warmly insisted that Bentabolle 
should be heard, but the latter, alarmed at the tumult, would 
have descended from the tribune. He was, however, persuaded 
to stay, and he then proposed that Billaud-Varennes should be 
required to explain what he meant by the awaking of the lion. 
‘Billaud said a few words from his place. “ To the tribune !” 
was shouted from all quarters. He refused, but was at length 
obliged to ascend-and to address the Assembly. “TI sliall not 
disayow,” said he, “ the opinion that I expressed at the Jaco- 


_ * “ That ancient revolutionary cayern, the Jacobin club, now once again 
heard its roof resound with denunciations by which Billaud-Varennes and 
others devoted to the infernal deities those who, they complained, wished to 
jnvolve all honest republicans with sanguinary charges brought against Robe- 
spierre and his friends. Their threats, however, were no longer rapidly fol- 
owed. by the thunderbolts which used to attend such flashes of Jacobin 
eloquence. _Men’s homes were now in comparison safe. A man might be 
‘named in a Jacobin club as an aristocrat or a moderate, and yet live.”—Scott's 


‘Life of Napoleon. E. 
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bins. While I conceived that the question related to private 
quarrels only, I kept silence; but I could no longer hold my 
tongue when I saw the aristocracy rise up more threatening than 
ever.’ At the last words, there was a burst of laughter in one 
of the tribunes, and a noise was made in the other. “ Turn out 
the Chouans !” was shouted from the Mountain. Buillaud con- 
tinued amidst the applause of some and the murmurs of others. 
He said, in a faltering voice, that well-known royalists had been 
released and the purest patriots imprisoned ; he mentioned Ma- 
dame de Tourzel, governess of the children of the royal family, who 
had just been liberated, and who might of herself form a nucleus 
of counter-revolution. At the concluding words, fresh bursts of 
laughter arose. He added that the secret conduct of the com- 
mittees belied the public language of the addresses of the Con- 
vention; that, in such a state of things, he was justified in 
talking of the necessary awaking of the patriots, for it is the 
sleep of men over their rights that leads them to slavery. 

Some cheers were given by the Mountain in favour of Billaud, 
but part of the tribunes and of the Assembly burst into a violent 
fit of laughter, and felt only that pity which is excited by pro- 
strate power, stammering forth empty words for its justification. 
Tallien hastened to succeed Billaud, and to repel his charges. 
“It is high time,” said he, “ to reply to those men who would 
fain direct the hands of the people against the Convention.” — 
“‘ Nobody tries to do so,” cried some voices in the hal]. “ Yes, 
yes,” rejoined others, “‘ there are those who wish to direct the 
hands of the people against the Convention.”—“ It is those 
men,” continued Tallien, “ who are alarmed at seeing the sword 
suspended over guilty heads, at seeing light thrown upon all the 
departments of the administration, the vengeance of the laws 
ready to alight upon assassins—it is those men who are now be- 
stirring themselves, who pretend that the people ought to awake, 
who strive to mislead the patriots by persuading them that they 
are all compromised ; and, finally, who hope, by favour of a 
general commotion, to prevent the prosecution of the accomplices 
or abettors of Carrier.” Universal applause interrupted Tallien} 
Billaud, indignant at the charge of collusion with Carrier, ex-— 
claimed from his place, “I declare that I have never approved — 
the conduct of Carrier.”” No notice was taken of this protest of 
Billaud’s ; Tallien was applauded, and thus resumed: “ It ig 
impossible to suffer any longer two rival authorities, to permit 
members who are silent here to go elsewhere immediately and 
to denounce all that you have done.””—“ No, no,” cried several 
voices, “no rival authorities to the Convention.” —“ People must 
not,” proceeded Tallien, “ be allowed to go to any place what- 
ever to pour forth ignominy upon the Convention, and upon those 
of its members to whom it has committed the government. I 
shall draw no conclusion,” added he, “ at this: moment. It: ig 
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_ sufficient that this tribune has replied to what has been said in 
another ; it is sufficient that the unanimity of the Convention be 
strongly expressed against bloodthirsty men.” tis 

_ Fresh plaudits proved to Tallien that the Assembly was de- 
termined to second any measures that might be proposed against 
the Jacobins. Bourdon of the Oise supported the sentiments of 
the last speaker, though he differed on many questions from his 
friends the Thermidorians. Legendre also raised his energetic 
voice. “ Who are they,” said he, “that blame our operations? 
—a handful of men of prey. Look them in the face. You will 
see that theirs is covered with a varnish composed of the gall of 
tyrants.” These expressions, alluding to the gloomy and bilious 
countenance of Billaud- Varennes, were loudly applauded. 
“« What have you to complain of,” continued Legendre, “ you, 
who are constantly accusing us? Is it because citizens are no 
longer sent to prison by hundreds? because the guillotine no 
longer despatches fifty, sixty, or eighty persons per day? Ah! I 
must confess that on this point our pleasure differs from yours, 
and that our manner of sweeping the prisons is not the same. 
We have visited them ourselves; we have made, as far as it was 
possible to do so, a distinction between the aristocrats and the 
patriots ; if we have done wrong, here are our heads to answer 
for it. But while we make reparation for crimes, while we are 
striving to make you forget that those crimes are your own, why 
do you go to a notorious society to denounce us, and to mislead 
the people who attend there, fortunately in no great number? I 
move,” added Legendre, as he concluded, “ that the Conven- 
tion take measures for preventing its members from going and 
preaching up rebellion at the Jacobins.” The Convention 
adopted Legendre’s proposition, and directed the committees to 
submit those measures to its consideration. 

The Convention and the Jacobins were thus arrayed against 
each other, and in this state, when words were exhausted, there 
was nothing left but to strike. The intention to destroy that 
celebrated society* began to be no longer doubtful. It was only 
necessary that the committees should have the courage to pro- 
pose that measure. The Jacobins were aware of this, and com- 
plained in all their sittings that there was an evident determina- 
tion to dissolve them. They likened the existing government to 
Leopold, to Brunswick, and to Coburg, who had demanded their 
dissolution. One assertion, in particular, made in the tribune, 


'* “Though the Jacobin society had most essentially served the cause of 
the republic at a time when it was necessary, in order to repel the attacks of 
Europe, to place the government in the hands of the multitude, yet, at the 
present. crisis, it could have no other effect than to counteract the existing 
order of things. Its destruction had now become necessary, for the position 
of affairs was changed, and it was fit that liberty should succeed to club dicta- 
torship.”—Mignet. 
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had furnished them’ with a fertile text for representing them 
selves as calumniated and attacked. It was alleged that letters 
had been intercepted containing proofs that the committee of 
emigrants in Switzerland was in correspondence with the Jaco- 
bins of Paris. Had it been said that the emigrants wished for 
commotions which should obstruct the march of the government, 
that would no doubt have been correct. A letter seized upon an 
emigrant stated in fact that the hope of conquering the Revolu- 
tion by arms was insane, and that its adversaries ought to seek 
to destroy it by its own disorders.’ But if, on the contrary, 
people went so far as to suppose that the Jacobins and the emi- 
grants corresponded and concerted together to attain the same. 
end, they said what was equally absurd and ridiculous, and the 
Jacobins desired nothing better. Accordingly, they never 
ceased, for several days, to declare that they were calumniated ; 
and Duhem, at several different times, insisted that those pre- 
tended letters should be read from the tribune. 

_ The agitation in Paris was extreme. Numerous groups, some 
starting from the Palais Royal and composed of young men with 
double queues and black collars, others from the faubourg St. 
Antoine, the Rues St. Denis and St. Martin, and all the quarters 
where the Jacobins preponderated, met at the Carrousel, in the 
garden of the Tuileries, in the Place de la Révolution. Some 
shouted, The Convention for ever! Down with the Terrorists and 
Robespierre’s tail !—others replied with cries of The Convention 
for ever! The Jacobins for ever! Down with the aristocrats! 
They had their peculiar songs. The gilded youth had adopted 
an air which was called the Révedl du Peuple; the partisans of 
the Jacobins sang that old air of the Revolution rendered famous 
by so many victories: Adlons, enfans de la patrie. These 
adverse groups met; they sang their. appropriate songs; then 
set up hostile shouts, and frequently attacked one another with 
stones and sticks. Blood was spilt, and prisoners were taken 
and delivered by both parties to the committee of general safety. 
The Jacobins declared that this committee, composed entirely of 
Thermidorians, released the young men who were sent to it, and 
detained the patriots only. ‘ant i 

These scenes lasted for several successive days, and at length 
became so alarming that the committees of government took 
measures of safety, and doubled the guard at all the posts. On 
ete -ob pees CNovember 9, 1794) the assemblages were. 
and more considerable than on the preceding 
days. A party, setting out from the Palais Royal, and passing 

through the rue St. Honoré, had proceeded to the hall of the 
Jacobins and surrounded it. The concourse kept continually in- 
creasing, all the avenues were choked up, and the Jacobins, who. 
were just then’sitting, might fairly conceive themselves besiewed. ° 
Some groups that were favourable to them, had ‘shouted, PEet 
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Convention for ever! the Jacobins for ever! and had been an- 
swered by the contrary cries. A battle ensued, and, as the young 
men were the stronger, they soon succeeded in dispersing all the 
hostile groups. They then surrounded the hall of the club, and 
broke the windows with stones. Large flints had already fallen 
amidst the assembled Jacobins. The latter, enraged, cried out 
that they should be murdered; and, availing themselves of the 
presence of some members of the Convention, they declared 
that the national representation was about to be slaughtered. 
The women, who filled their tribunes, and who were called the. 
Furies of the Guillotine, attempted to leave the hall, to escape the 
danger; but the young men who beset it seized those who en- 
deavoured to get away, subjected them to the most indecent 
treatment, and even cruelly chastised some of them.* Several 
had gone back into the hall in a wretched plight, with dishevelled 
hair, saying that they should be assassinated. Stones were still 
showered upon the assembly. The Jacobins then resolved to 
sally forth and fall upon the assailants. The energetic Duhem, 
armed with a stick, put himself at the head of one of these 
sorties, and the consequence was a tremendous fray in the rue 
St. Honoré. Had the weapons on both sides been destructive, a 
_ Massacre must have ensued. The Jacobins returned with some 
prisoners whom they had taken: the young men left outside 
threatened, if their comrades were not set at liberty, to break 
into the hall and to take signal vengeance on their adver- 
saries. Z 
This scene had lasted several hours before the committees of 
the government had assembled and could give orders. Several 
messengers from the Jacobins had brought word to the com- 
mittee of general safety that the deputies attending the meeting 
of the society were in danger of their lives, The four committees 
of public welfare, general safety, legislation, and war, met and 
resolved to send. patroles immediately to extricate their col- 
leagues who were compromised in this scene,’ which was more 
scandalous than murderous. A 
“The patroles set out, with a member of each committee, for 
the scene of the combat. It was then eight o’clock. The 
members of the committees who were at the head of the patroles 
did not ordér them to charge the assailants, as the Jacobins 
- desired; neither would they enter the hall, as their colleagues: 
there urged them to do; they remained outside, exhorting the 
young men to disperse, and promising to take care that their 


“* “On this occasion the female Jacobins came to rally and assist their male 
associates, whereupon several of them were seized and punished in a manner 
which might excellently suit their merits, but which shows that the young 
associates for maintaining order were not sufficiently aristocratic to be under 
the absolute restraints imposed by the rules of chivalry. It is impossible, 
however, to grudge the flagellation administered on this memorable occasion. 
Scott's Life of Napoleon. E. 
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comrades should be released. By degrees they succeeded in 
dispersing the chia ot they then made the Jacobins leave th 
hall, and sent every body home. 

Tranquillity being restored, they returned to their colleagues, 
and the four committees passed the night in deliberating upon 
what course to pursue. Some were for suspending the Jacobins, 
others opposed that measure. Thuriot, in particular, though 
one of dose who had attacked Robespierre on the 9th of ‘Ther- 
midor, began to be alarmed at the reaction, and seemed to lean 
towards the Jacobins. The committees separated without coming 
to any resolution. 

In the morning (Brumaire 20) a most violent scene took place 
in the Assembly. Duhem was the first, as it may naturally be 
supposed, to insist that the patriots had been well-nigh mur- 
dered on the preceding evening, and that the committee of general 
safety had not done its duty. The tribunes, taking part in the 
discussion, made a tremendous noise, and seemed, on the one 
hand, to confirm, on the other, to deny, the statements. The 
disturbers were turned out, and, immediately afterwards, a 
number of members demanded permission to speak ; Bourdon of 
the Oise, Rewbel,* and Clausel, in behalf of the committee ; 
Duhem, Duroy, Bentabolle, against it. Each spoke in his 
turn, stated the facts in his own way, and was interrupted by the 
contradictions of those who had viewed them in a contrary 
light. Some had only perceived groups maltreating the pa- 
triots ; others had only met with groups maltreating the young 
men, and abusing the Convention and the committees. Duhem, 
who could. scarcely contain himself during these discussions, 
eried out that the blows had been directed by the aristocrats, 
who dined at the house of Cabarus, and who went a-hunting at 
Raincy. He was not suffered to speak, and, amidst this conflict 
of contrary assertions, it was evident that the committees, not- 
withstanding their readiness to meet and to collect the armed 
force, had not been able to send it to the spot till very late; 
that, when the patroles were at length sent towards the rue 
St. Honoré, they did not attempt to extricate the Jacobins by 
force, but had been content to disperse the concourse by de- 
erees ; that, in short, they had shown a very natural indulgence 
for groups shouting The Convention for ever! and in which it 
was not asserted that the government was under the sway of 


* © Rewbel who inveighed bitterly against the Jacobins, said, ‘ Where has 
tyranny been organized? At the Jacobins. Where has it found its sup- 
porters and its satellites? At the Jacobins. Who have covered France with 
mourning, carried despair into families, filled the country with prisons, and 
rendered the republic so odious, that a slave pressed down by the weight of 
his irons would refuse to live under it? The Jacobins. Who reeret the 
frightful government under which we have lived? The Jacobins. If you 
have not now the courage to declare yourselves, you have no longer a repub- 
lic, because you have Jacobins.”—Mignet. 
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the counter-revolutionists. What more could have been well 
expected of them? To preserve their enemies from maltreat- 
ment was their duty; but to insist on their charging with the 
_ bayonet their own friends, that is to say, the young men who 
daily came in numbers to support them against the revolution- 
ists, was requiring too much. They declared to the Convention 
that they eon passed the night in discussing the question 
whether the Jacobins ought to be suspended or not. They were 
asked if they had yet formed any plan, and, on their reply that 
they were not yet agreed, the whole was referred to them, that 
they might come to some decision, and then communicate it to 
the Assembly. 

The 20th was rather quieter, because there was no sitting at 
the Jacobins ; but, on the 2|st, the day for their meeting, the 
assemblages of people indicated that both sides were prepared, 
and it was evident that they would come to blows in the evening. 
The four committees immediately met, suspended by an ordi- 
nance the sittings of the Jacobins, and ordered the keys of the 
hall to be brought forthwith to the secretary’s office of the com- 
mittee of general safety. 

The order was obeyed, the hall locked up, and the keys 
catried to the secretary’s office. This measure prevented the 
tumult that was apprehended. The assemblages dispersed, and 
the night was perfectly quict. Next day, Laignelot came to 
communicate to the Convention, in the name of the four com- 
mittees, the resolution which they had adopted. “ We never 
had any intention to attack the popular societies,” said he, 
“ but we have a right to close the doors of places where factions 
arise, and where civil war is preached up.” The Convention 
hailed him with applause. A call of the Assembly was de- 
manded, and the ordinance was sanctioned almost unanimously, 
amidst acclamations and shouts of The Republic for ever! The 
Convention for ever! 

Such was the end of that society whose name had continued 
to be so celebrated and go odious, and which, like all the assem- 
Dlies, like all the men, who successively appeared on the stage, 
nay, like the Revolution itself, had the merit and the faults of 
extreme energy.* Placed below the Convention, open to all new 
comers, it was the arena to which the young revolutionists who 
- had not yet figured, and who were impatient to show themselves, 
repaired to try their strength, and to accelerate the usually 


_#* © Thus fell the club of the Jacobins, the victim of the crimes it had sanc- 
tioned, and the reaction it had produced. Within its walls all the great 
changes of the Revolution had been prepared, and all its principal scenes 
rehearsed ; from its energy the triumph of the democracy had sprung ; and 
from its atrocity its destruction arose—a signal proof of the tendency of revo- 
lutionary violence to precipitate its supporters into crime, and render them 
at last the victims of the atrocities war they have committed.”—Alison, E, 
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slower progress of the revolutionists who had already attained 
power. So long as there was need of fresh subjects, fresh 
talents, fresh lives ready to be sacrificed, the society of the 
Jacobins was serviceable, and furnished such men as the Revolu- 
tion wanted in that terrible and sanguinary struggle. But, when 
the Revolution, having arrived at its final term, began to retro- 
grade, the ardent men whom it had produced, and who had sur- 
vived that violent action, were driven back into the society of the 
Jacobins. It soon became troublesome by its alarm, and dangerous 
even by its terrors. It was then sacrificed by the men who 
soucht to bring back the Revolution from the extreme term to 
which it had been urged, to a middle course of reason, equity, 
and liberty, and who, blinded by hope, like all the men who act, 
conceived that they could fix it in that desirable middle track, 

They were certainly right in striving to return to moderation ; 
and the Jacobins were right in telling them that they were run- 
ning into counter-revolution. As revolutions, like a pendulum 
violently agitated, go from one extreme to another, we have 
always ground to predict that they will run into excesses,’ but, 
fortunately, political societies, after having violently oscillated 
in a contrary direction, subside at length into an equable and 
justly limited movement. But, before they arrive at that happy 
epoch, what time ! what calamities! what bloodshed! Our pre- 
decessors, the English, had to endure the infliction of a Cromwell 
and two Stuarts. 

The dispersed Jacobins were not the men to shut themselves 
up in private life, and to renounce political agitation. Some 
betook themselves to the electoral club, which, driven from the 
Evéché by the committees, held its meetings in one of the halls” 
of the Museum. Others went to the faubourg St. Antoine, to 
the popular society of the section of the Quinze-Vingts. There. 
the most conspicuous and the most violent men of the fau- 
bourg met. Thither the Jacobins repaired in a body on the 24th 
of Brumaire, saying, “ Brave citizens of the faubourg Antoine! 
you who are the only supporters of the people, you see the un- 
fortunate Jacobins under persecution. We apply to be admitted 
into your society. We said to one another, ‘ Let us go to the 
faubourg Antoine, we shall there be unassailable; united we 
shall strike surer blows to preserve the people and the Conven- - 
tion from slavery.’ ”’ They were all admitted without examina- 
tion, made use of the most violent and the most dangerous lan- 
guage, and several times read this article of the declaration of 

rights: When the government violates the rights of the people 
insurrection is for the people the most sacred of rights and the 
most indispensable of duties. } 

The committees, which had tried their strength and felt them- 
selves capable of acting vigorously, did not deem it necessary to 

pursue the Jacobins into their asylum, but allowed them to em- 
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ploy empty words, holding themselves in readiness to act at the 
first signal, if those words should be followed up by deeds. 
Most of the sections of Paris took courage and expelled from 
their bosom the Terrorists, as they were called, who retired to- 
wards the Temple, and to the faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Mar- 
ceau. Delivered from this opposition, they prepared numerous 
addresses congratulating the Convention on the energy which it 
had just displayed against Robespierre’s accomplices... Similar 
addresses poured in from almost all the towns, and the Conven- 
tion, thus borne along in the direction which it had lately taken, 
pursued it the more freely. The seventy-three, whose release 
had been already demanded, were loudly called for every day by 
the members of the centre and of the right side, who were anxious 
to reinforce themselves with seventy-three voices, and above 
all, to ensure the liberty of the vote by recalling their colleagues, 
They were at length released and reinstated in their seats; the 
Convention, without explaining its sentiments concerning the 
events of the 3lst of May, declared that people might have dif- 
fered in opinion on that subject from the majority, without on that 
account being guilty. They entered in a body, with old Dus- 
saulx at their head. He acted as spokesman, and declared 
that, in resuming their seats by their colleagues, they laid aside 
all resentment, and were actuated solely by the wish to promote 
‘the public welfare. This step taken, it was too late to: stop. 
Louvet, Lanjuinais,* Henri Lariviére, Doulcet, Isnard, all the 
Girondins who had escaped the proscription, and many of whom 
were hidden in caverns, wrote and demanded their reinstate- 
ment. On this subject a violent scene took place. The Ther- 
midorians, alarmed at the rapidity of the reaction, paused and 
checked the right side, which, conceiving that it needed them, 
durst not displease them, and ceased to insist. It was decreed 
that the proceedings against the outlawed deputies should be 
dropped, but that they should not return into the bosom of the 
Assembly... 
~The same spirit which caused some to be absolved led of 
nécessity to the condemnation of others. An old deputy, named 
Raffron, exclaimed that it was high time to prosecute all who 
were guilty, and to’prove to France that the Convention was not 
the accomplice of murderers. He moved that Lebon and David, 
- both of whom had been apprehended, should be immediately 
brought to trial. What had occurred in the South, and especi- 
ally at Bédouin, having become known, a report and an act of 
accusation against Maignet were demanded. A great number 
of voices insisted on the trial of Fouquier-Tinville, and on the in- 


-1%,Lianjuinais was the bravest and best man that the Revolution produced. 
He was-proscribed. with the Girondins, but, escaped; and survived to ex- 
hibit the independent moderation of his character, through all the phases of 
the Revolution, even down to the restoration.”—Quarterly Review. 
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‘stitution of proceedings against the former minister at war, 
Bouchotte, who had thrown open the war-office to the Jacobins. 
The same course was called for against Pache, the ex-mayor, 
an accomplice, it was alleged, of the Hebertists, and saved by 
Robespierre. Amidst this torrent of attacks upon the revolution- 
ary leaders, the three principal chiefs, who had long been de- 
fended, could not fail at length to fall. Billaud-Varennes, Col- 
lot-d’Herbois, and Barrére, being accused anew and in a formal 
manner by Legendre, could not escape the general fate. The 
committees could not help receiving the denunciation and giving 
their opinion. Lecointre, at first declared to be a calumniator, 
gave notice that the documents with which he was at first not pro- 
vided, he had since got printed: they were referred to the com- 
mittees. The latter, hurried along by the force of opinion, durst . 
not resist, and declared that there was ground for investigation 
in the case of Collot, Billaud, and Barrére, but not against 
Vadier, Vouland, Amar, and David. 

The proceedings against Carrier, which had long been proceed- 
ing, before the public that ill disguised the spirit of reaction by 
which it was influenced, closed at last on the 5th of Nivose 
(December 25). Carrier and two members of the revolutionary 
committee of Nantes, Pinel and Grand-Maison, were condemned. 
to death as agents and accomplices of the system of terror.* The 
others were acquitted, their participation in the drownings being 
excused on the ground of obedience to their superiors. Carrier, | 
persisting to assert that the entire Revolution, and those who 
had effected, suffered, and directed it were as guilty as he, was 
conveyed to the scaffold. He recovered resignation at the fatal 
moment, and received death with composure and courage. In 
proof of the blind excitement of civil wars, several traits of cha- 
racter were mentioned demonstrating that Carrier, before his 
mission to Nantes, was by no means of a bloodthirsty disposi- 
tion. The revolutionists, at the same time that they condemned 
his conduct, were alarmed at his fate; they could not conceal 
from themselves that this execution was the commencement of 
the bloody reprisals preparing for them by the counter-revolu- 
tion. Besides the prosecutions directed against the representa- 
tives who had been members of the old committees, or sent on 
missions, other laws, lately enacted, proved that vengeance was 
about to descend lower, and that the inferiority of the part 
would not save them. A decree required all those who had held 
any function whatever, and had the handling of the public 
money, to give an account of their management. Now, as all 
the members of the revolutionary committees and of the munici- 
palities had formed chests with the produce of the taxes, with 


* “ Out of five hundred members, four hundred and ninety-eight voted in 
favour of the sentence of death against Carrier, the remaining two were also 
in favour of it, but conditionally.”—Haziitt. E. 
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the church plate, and with the revolutionary imposts, for the pur- 
pose of organizing the first battalions of volunteers, paying the 
revolutionary armies, defraying the expense of transport, carrying 
on the police—in short, for a thousand causes of that nature, it 
was evident that every individual functionary during the system 
of terror would be amenable to inquiry. 

To these well-founded apprehensions were added very alarm- 
ing reports. Peace with Holland, Prussia, the Empire, Spain, 
and even La Vendée was talked of; and it was asserted that 
the conditions of this peace would be ruinous to the revolu- 
tionary party. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. — 


CONQUEST OF HOLLAND—NEGOTIATIONS WITH PRUSSIA—COM- 
MENCEMENT OF PACIFICATION IN LA VENDEE—PUISAYE IN 
ENGLAND. ; 


Tux French armies, masters of the whole left bank of the 
Rhine, and ready to debouch on the right bank, threatened 
Holland and Germany. Were they to be urged to advance or 
to go into cantonments? Such was the question that presented 
itself. 

_ Notwithstanding their triumphs, and their abode in Belgium 
which was so rich, they were in a state of the greatest destitu- 
tion. The country which they occupied, overrun for three years 
past by innumerable legions, was completely drained. To the 
evils of war were added those of the French administration, 
which had introduced in its train assignats, the maximum, and 
requisitions. Provisional municipalities, eight intermediate ad- 
ministrations, and a central administration established at Brus- 
sels, governed the country till its fate should be definitively 
decided. ‘Twenty-five millions had been levied upon the clergy, 
the abbeys, the nobles, and the corporations. The assignats had 
been put into forced circulation; the’ prices at Lille had been 
taken as a standard for fixing the maximum throughout all Bel- 
gium. Articles of consumption and commodities serviceable for 
the armies had been laid under requisition. These measures 
had not put an end to the dearth. The dealers, the farmers, hid 
all that they possessed : the officer, like the common soldier, was 
in want of every thing. 

Being levied en masse in the preceding year, and trans- 
ported in haste to Hondtschoote, Watignies, and Landau, the 
entire army had only been supplied by the administration with 
powder and projectiles. Fora long time it had not encamped 
in tents, but bivouacked under boughs of trees, in spite of the 
commencement of an already severe winter. Many of the sol- 
diers, destitute of shoes, fastened wisps of straw about their 
feet, or wrapped themselves in mats for want of great coats. 
The officers, paid in assignats, found their appointments reduced 
sometimes to eight or ten effective francs per month; those who 
received any assistance from their families were scarcely the 
better for it, as every thing was put under requisition beforehand 
by the French administration. They fared precisely the same as 
the common soldiers, marching on foot, carrying the knapsack 
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at their backs, eating ammunition bread, and living by the 
chances of war. 

The administration appeared to be exhausted by the efforts 
which it had made to raise and arm twelve hundred thousand 
men. The new organization of the supreme power, feeble and 
divided, was not calculated to restore it to the necessary vigour 
and activity. Thus every thing seemed to require that the army 

should be put into winter-quarters, and rewarded for its. yic- 
tories and its military virtues by rest and abundant supplies. 
Meanwhile, we were before the fortress of Nimeguen, which 
seated on the Wahl—the name given to the Rhine near its 
mouth—commanded both banks, and might serve the enemy as 
a téte-du-pont for debouching in the next campaign on the left 
bank. It was, therefore, important to gain possession of that 
place before wintering, but the attack of it was a very difficult 
undertaking. The English army, ranged on the right bank, was 
‘encamped there to the number of thirty-eight thousand men: a 
bridge of boats enabled it to communicate with, and to re-victual, 
the place. Besides its fortifications, Nimeguen had before it 
an intrenched camp manned with troops. To render the invest- 
ment complete, it would therefore have been necessary to throw 
upon the right bank an army which would have had to run the 
risks of the passage and of a battle, and which, in case of defeat, 
would have had no means of retreat. Our troops, therefore, 
could act on the left bank only, and they would be obliged 
to attack the intrenched camp, without any great hope of suc- 
cess. 
The French generals nevertheless determined to try the effect 
of one of those sudden and bold attacks which had in so short 
‘a time opened to them the gates of Maestricht and Venloo. The 
allies, aware of the importance of Nimeguen, had met at Arn- 
-heim to concert the means of defending the place. It had been 
agreed that an Austrian corps under General Werneck should 
be taken into English pay, and form the left of the Duke of 
York for the defence of Holland, while the duke, with his 
English and Hanoverians was to remain on the right bank before 
the bridge of Nimeguen and to recruit the forces of the place. 
General Werneck was to attempt, at a great distance above Ni- 
meguen, towards Wesel, a singular movement, which experienced 
officers have deemed one of the most absurd that the coalition 
planned during all these campaigns. This corps, taking advan- 
tage of an island formed by the Rhine, near Buderich, was to 
cross to the right bank, and to attack a point between the army 
ofthe Sambre and Meuse and that of the North. Thus twenty 
_ thousand men were to be thrown across a great river, between 
two. victorious armies, each eighty or one hundred thousand 
: strong, to see what effect they should produce upon them. This 
corps was to be reinforced according to its success. It is obvious 


that this movement, executed with the united armies of the allies, 
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might have been grand and decisive; but, effected with twenty 
thousand men, it would be but a puerile attempt, and probably a’ 
disastrous one to the corps engaged in it. 

The allies, however, hoping to save Nimeguen by these means, 
caused Werneck’s corps to advance towards Buderich on the 
one hand, and sorties to be made by the garrison of Nimeguen 
on the other. The French repulsed the sorties, and, as at 
Maestricht and Venloo, opened the trenches much closer to the 
place than was yet usual in war. A lucky accident accelerated 
their operations. The two extremities of the arc which the 
described about Nimeguen terminated at the Wahl: they 
attempted to fire from these extremities at the bridge. Some of 
their projectiles reached several pontoons, and endangered the 
communications of the garrison with the English army. The 
English who were in the fortress, surprised at this by no means 
probable event, re-established the pontoons, and hastened to 
rejoin the main body of their army on the other bank, leaving 
the garrison composed of three thousand Dutch to itself. No 
sooner were the republicans aware of the evacuation than they 
redoubled their fire. The governor, alarmed, communicated his 
situation to the Prince of Orange, and obtained permission to 
retire as soon as he should deem the danger sufficiently urgent. 
The moment he had received this authority, he crossed over him- 
self. Disorder ensued among the garrison. One part laid down 
their arms, another, attempting to escape on a flying bridge, were 
stopped by the French who cut the cables, and they were stranded 
upon an island, where they were made prisoners. 

On the 18th of Brumaire (November 8), the French entered 
Nimeguen,* and found themselves masters of that important 
place, owing to their temerity, and to the terror excited by their 
arms. Meanwhile the Austrians, commanded by Werneck, had 
attempted to debouch from Wesel, but the impetuous Van- 
damme, rushing upon them at the moment when they were set- 
ting foot on the other side of the Rhine, drove them back to the 
right bank ; and it was fortunate for them that they had not 
been more successful, for, had they advanced farther, they would 
have run the risk of being destroyed. 

The fit moment had at length arrived for going into canton- 
ments, since they were masters of all the important points on the 


* People in every country had been induced to look upon the siege of Ni- 
meguen as an event that would terminate in great celebrity; from its duration, 
the number of brilliant actions it would produce, and the unyielding obstinacy 
with which on both sides it would be accompanied. The sudden and unex- 
pected disappointment of all these expectations, put an end to the hepes which 
had been entertained that, laying aside the animosity of parties, the Dutch 
would at length cordially unite in opposing the threatened invasion of the 
French. The loss of the town was imputed at the time to the secret machi- 
nations of those within the walls, who were labouring in the service of the 


French, and continually giving them notice of whatever was transacted in the 
-garrison. E. 
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Rhine. To conquer Holland; to secure thus the navigation of 
the three great rivers, the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Rhine; 
to deprive England of her most powerful naval ally; to threaten 
Germany on its flanks; to interrupt the communications of our 
enemies on the continent with those of the Ocean, or at least to 
oblige them to make the long circuit by Hamburg; to open to 
ourselves, in short, the richest country in the world, and the 
most desirable for us in the state that our commerce then was,— 
these were, to be sure, objects worthy of exciting the ambition 
of our government and of our armies; but how durst they 
attempt the conquest of Holland, almost impossible at any time, 
but most impracticable in the rainy season? Situated at the 
mouths of several rivers, Holland consists of stripes of land 
thrown between the currents of those rivers and the sea. Its 
soil, every where lower than the bed of the waters, is con- 
stantly threatened by the Ocean, the Rhine, the Meuse, the 
Scheldt, and is intersected moreover by small detached arms of 
rivers, and by a multitude of artificial canals. These lowlands 
so menaced are covered with gardens, manufacturing towns, and 
arsenals. At every step that an army attempts to take there, it 
comes either to broad streams whose banks are elevated, dikes 
lined with cannon, or to arms of rivers or canals, all defended by 
fortifications, or to fortresses which are the strongest in Europe. 
Those great manceuvres, which frequently disconcert methodical 
defence by rendering sieges useless, are therefore impossible in 
a country intersected and defended by innumerable lines. If an 
army, nevertheless, succeeds in conquering so many obstacles 
and advances into Holland, its inhabitants, by an act of he- 
roism, of which they furnished an example in the time of Louis 
XIV., need only cut their dikes, in order to ingulf, together with 
their country, the army that has been rash enough to invade it. 
They have their shipping left, and, like the Athenians of old, 
they can fly with their most valuable effects, and wait for better ~ 
times, or go to India, and transfer their abode to the vast 
empire which there belongs to them. All these difficulties 
are greatly increased during the season of inundations, and are 
insurmountable with a maritime alliance, such as that of Eng- 
land. 

It is true that the spirit of independence which possessed the 
Dutch, their hatred of the stadtholdership, their aversion to 
England and Prussia, their acquaintance with their true in- 
terests, their resentment on account of the Revolution so unfor- 
tunately stifled in 1787, gave the French armies the certainty of 
being ardently wished for. It was to be presumed that the 
Dutch would oppose the cutting of the dikes and the ruining of 
the country for a cause which they detested. But the army of 
the Prince of Orange and that of the Duke of York still over- 
awed them, and these united were sufficient to prevent the 
passage of the numberless lines which it would be necessary 
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to carry in their presence. If then a surprise was rash in 

the time of Dumouriez, it was almost insane at the end of © 
1794. , 

The committee of public welfare, instigated by Dutch re- 
fugees, nevertheless thought seriously of pushing a point beyond 
the Wahl. Pichegru, almost as badly off as his soldiers, who 
were eaten up by itch and vermin, had gone to Brussels to get 
cured of a cutaneous disease. Moreau and Regnier* had suc- 
ceeded him. Both were in favour of rest and winter quarters, 
The Dutch general Daendels, a refugee and a gallant officer, 
earnestly recommended a first attempt on the isle of Bommel, 
which need not to be followed up, if that attack should fail. The 
Meuse and the Wahl, running parallel with the sea, unite just 
below Nimeguen, again separate, and once more unite at Won- 
drichem, a little above Gorcum. ‘The tract inclosed by them 
during their separation is called the isle of Bommel. Contrary 
to the opinion of Moreau and Regnier, an attack was attempted 
upon that island at three different points. It was not successful, 
and was immediately relinquished with the utmost alacrity, 
especially on the part of General Daendels, who cheerfully 
acknowledged, as soon as he was convinced of, its impossi- 
bility. 

Then, that is about the middle of Frimaire (the beginning of 
December), winter-quarters, which the army stood so much in 
need of, were assigned to it, and part of the cantonments were 
established around Breda, for the purpose of forming the blockade 

_of that place, which, with Grave, still held out, but the inter- 
ruption of the communications during the winter could not fail 
to oblige them to surrender. . 

It was in this position that the army expected to await the 
end of the season; and most assuredly it had done enough to 
make it proud of its glory and its services. But an almost. 
miraculous chance reserved for it new destinies. The cold had. 
already begun to be very severe; it soon increased to such a 
degree as to encourage a hope that the great rivers would be -~ 
frozen over. Pichegru left Brussels, without waiting to com- 
plete his cure, that he might be ready to seize the first opportu-_ 
nity for new conquests, should it be offered him by the season. 
The frost became more and more intense, and the winter ex- 
ceeded in severity any that had preceded it for several years. 
The Meuse and the Wahl were already covered with floating ice,. 
and the‘ice was set along their banks. . , 

On the 3rd of Nivose (December 23) the Meuse was entirely 
frozen, and hard enough to bear cannon. General Walmoden, 
to whom the Duke of York had left the command on setting 
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* © Regnier was certainly a man_of talent, but he was more fit to. size, 
counsel to an army of twenty or thirty thousand men, than to command one, 
of five or six."—A Voice from St. Helena. E. ; aS bo 
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out for England, and whom he had thus doomed to experience 
nothing but disasters, found himself in the most difficult posi- 
tion. ‘The Meuse being taken, his front would be uncovered ; 
and the floating ice upon the Wahl even threatening to carry 
away all the bridges, his retreat would be endangered. He soon 
learned that the bridge of Armheim had been actually carried 
away: he then ordered his baggage and his heavy cavalry to 
file off on the rear, and himself retreated upon Deventer; to- 
wards the banks of the Yssel. Pichegru, profiting by the occa- 
sion which fortune offered to surmount obstacles usually invin- 
cible, prepared to cross the Meuse on the ice. He made ar- 
rangements for passing at three points, and for seizing the isle of 
Bommel, while the division blockading Breda was to attack the 
lines which surrounded that place. Those brave Frenchmen, 
exposed almost without clothes to the severest winter for a 
century past, marching in shoes of which nothing but the upper 
leather was left, immediately quitted their quarters, and cheer- 
fully renounced the rest which they had begun to enjoy. 

On the 8th of Nivose (December 28), in a cold of 17°, they 
presented themselves at three points, at Crévecceur, Empel, and 
Fort St. André. They crossed the ice with their artillery, sur- 
prised the Dutch, almost stiffened with cold, and completely 
defeated them. While they were making themselves masters of 
_ the isle of Bommel, that division of their force which was. be- 
sieging Breda, attacked its lines and carried them. The Dutch, 
assailed on all points, retired in disorder, some towards the head- 
quarters of the Prince of Orange, who was still at Gorcum, the 
others to Thiel. In the confusion of their retreat they did not 
think of defending the passes of the Wahl, which was not 
entirely frozen. Pichegru, master of the isle of Bommel, into 
which he had penetrated by passing over the frozen Meuse, 
crossed the Wahl at different points, but durst not venture 
beyond the river, the ice not being strong enough to bear 
cannon. In this situation,} the state of Holland would be de- 
sperate if the frost continued, and there was every appearance 
that it would continue. The Prince of Orange, with his Dutch- 
men disheartened at Gorcum, Walmoden with his English in 
full retreat upon Deventer, could not make head against a for- 
midable conqueror, who was far superior to them in strength, 
and who had just broken the centre of their line. Their political 
was not less alarming than their military situation. The Dutch, 
full of hope and joy on seeing the French approach, began to 
stir. The Orange party was far too weak to overawe the repub- 
lican party. The enemies of the stadtholder’s authority re- 

proached it with having suppressed the liberties of the country, 
- imprisoned or banished the best and the most generous patriots, 
and, above all, with having sacrificed Holland to England, by fore- 
ing her into an alliance contrary to all her interests commercial and 
naval. They met secretly in revolutionary committees, ready at 
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the first signal to rise, to turn out the authorities, and to appoint 
others. The province of Friesland, whose states were assembled, 
ventured to declare that it was determined to separate itself 
from the stadtholder. The citizens of Amsterdam presented a 
petition to the authorities of the province, in which they declared 
that they were ready to oppose any preparation for defence, and 
that they would not at any rate suffer the dikes to be cut. 

In this desperate situation the stadtholder thought of nego- 
tiating, and sent envoys to Pichegru’s head-quarters to demand 
a truce, and to offer, as conditions of peace, neutrality and an 
indemnification for the expenses of the war. The French general 
and the representatives refused the truce ; and as for the offers 
of peace, they referred them immediately to the committee of 
public welfare. 

Spain, threatened by Dugommier, whom we left descend- 
ing from the Pyrenees, and by Moncey,* who, master of Gui- 
puscoa, was advancing upon Pampeluna, had already made 
proposals of accommodation. The representatives sent into 
La Vendée, to inquire if a pacification were possible, had 
replied affirmatively, and recommended a decree of amnesty. 
How secret soever a government may be, negotiations of this 
kind are sure to transpire: they transpire even with absolute 
irremoveable ministers; how then should they continue secret 
with committees renewable by one-fourth every month? It was 
publicly known that Holland and Spain had made proposals; 
it was added that Prussia, sensible of her illusions, and acknow- 
ledging the fault which she had committed in allying herself 
with the house of Austria, had applied to treat; it was known 
from all the newspapers of Europe that several states of the 
Empire, weary of a war which concerned them but little, had at 
the diet of Ratisbon insisted on the opening of a negotiation. 
Thus every thing disposed people’s minds to peace, and, in the 


* “ Bon-Adrien-Jeannot Moncey was born in 1754. His father was an 
advocate, and he was intended for the same profession, but he took an invin- 
cible repugnance to it, and entered the army as a private soldier. In 1790, 
at the age of thirty-six, he was but a sub-lieutenant of dragoons. Soon after- 
wards, however, he was draughted into a battalion oflight infantry, and thence- 
forward his promotion was rapid. In the course of the ensuing two years, he 
had risen to be general of division, and received the command of the eleventti 
military division at Bayonne. On the formation of the consular government 
Moncey took part in the war of Italy, and was present at the famous battle of 
Marengo. In the year 1804 he became marshal of the empire, and subse« 
quently Duke of Conegliano. In 1808 he was engaged in the Spanish cam- 
paigns, but his operations were by no means brilliant. He was also present 
in the Russian expedition, and in the subsequent struggles in German 
When Napoleon abdicated, Moncey sent in his adhesion to the royal idee 
ment ; he refused however to preside on the trial of Marshal Ney, for which 
he was degraded from his honours and confined. In 1823, he aceom anied 
the Duke d’Angouleme in his invasion of Spain. Moncey was bintatie by 
nature, honourable in conduct, and a cautious, rather than a bold general.”. 
Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E.  _ ’ ioe 
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same manner as they had gone over from the ideas of revolu- 
tionary terror to those of clemency, they now passed from ideas 
of war to those of a general reconciliation with Europe. They 
seized the slightest circumstances to found conjectures on theni. 
The unfortunate children of Louis XVI., deprived of all their 
relatives, and separated from one another in the prison of the 
Temple, had seen their situation somewhat ameliorated since 
the 9th of Thermidor. Simon, the shoemaker, to whose care the 
young prince was committed, had perished as an aceomplice of 
obespierre’s. Three keepers were appointed in his stead, each 
of whom officiated in turn for a day, and who treated the young 
prince with more humanity. From these changes made at the 
Temple important inferences were drawn. The plan under con- 
sideration for withdrawing the assignats also furnished occasion 
for abundance of conjectures. The royalists, who began already 
to show themselves, and whose number was increased by those 
waverers who are always ready to forsake a party which begins 
to grow weak, said maliciously that the government was going 
to make peace. As they could no longer say to the republicans, 
“Your armies will be beaten”—which had been too frequently 
repeated without success, and which would now have appeared 
too silly—they said, “Their career of victory is cut short ; peace 
is signed ; you will not have the Rhine; the condition of peace 
will be the restoration of Louis XVII. to the throne, the return 
of the emigrants, the abolition of assignats, and the restitution of 
the national property.” It is easy to conceive how such rumours 
imust have irritated the patriots. Alarmed already at the pro- 
ceedings directed against them, they saw with despair the end 
which they had been pursuing with such toil compromised, by 
the government. “What do you mean to make of young 
Capet?” said they. “What are you going to do with the 
assignats ? Shall our armies have shed so much of their blood 
to be stopped in the midst of their victories? Shall they not 
enjoy the satisfaction of giving to their country the line of the 
Rhine and the Alps? Europe meant to dismember France ; the 
just reprisals of victorious France upon Europe ought to be, to 
conquer the provinces wanting to complete her territory. What 
is to be done for La Vendée? Are rebels to be pardoned when 
they sacrifice patriots ?”—* Better were it,” exclaimed a deputy 
of the Mountain, in a transport of indignation, “to be Charette 
than a member of the Convention !” 

It may easily be conceived how much these subjects of 
division, added to those already furnished by domestic policy, 
must have agitated men’s minds. The committee of public 
welfare, finding itself pressed between the' two parties, deemed it 
incumbent on it to explain. It declared, therefore, on two differ- 
ent occasions, first through Carnot, secondly through Merlin of 
Douai, that the armies had received orders to prosecute their 
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triumphs, and not. to listen to any proposals of peace but in the 
heart of the enemy’s capitals. » ate 
-. The proposals of Holland appeared to it in fact to come too 
late to be accepted, and it did not think it right to consent to 
negotiate when on the point of becoming master of the country. 
To. overthrow the power of the stadtholder, and to restore the 
Dutch republic, seemed to it to be worthy of the French repub- 
lic: It ran the risk, it is true, of seeing all the colomes of 
Holland,, and even part of her navy, fall a prey to the English, 
who would declare that they took possession of them in the 
name of the stadtholder: but political considerations of course 
gained, the ascendency. France could not avoid overthrowing 
the stadtholdership ; this conquest of Holland would enhance 
the maryellousness of her victories, intimidate Europe more, 
compromise especially the flanks of Prussia, oblige that power 
to treat. immediately, and, above all, give confidence to the 
French patriots. In consequence, Pichegru was-ordered not to 
stop.*, Prussia and the Empire had not yet made any overture, 
and there was no answer to give to them. As for Spain, who pro- 
mised to acknowledge the republic and to pay its indemnities, on 
condition of its erecting a little state near the Pyrenees for Louis 
XVIL., her proposals were received with scorn and indignation, 
‘and.orders were issued to the two French generals to lose no 
time in advancing. As for La Vendée, a decree of amnesty was 
passed. It purported that all the rebels, without distinction of 
tank, who:should lay down their arms within the space of one 
month, should be exempted from all punishment for their 
insurrection. — 
-General Canclaux, removed on account of his moderation, 
was replaced at the head of the army of the West, which com- 
prised La Vendée. Young Hoche, who had already the com- 
mand of the army of the Coasts of Brest, had that of the army 
of the Coasts of Cherbourg annexed to it: none were more 
capable than these two generals, to pacify the country by tem-- 
pering prudence with energy. Be 
Pichegru, who had received orders 0 iso his victorious 
career, waited till the surface of the Wahl should be entirely 
frozen. Our army skirted the river; it was spread upon its: 
banks towards Millingen, Nimeguen, and all along the isle of 
Bommel, of which it had gained possession by cressing the 


* “ The invasion of Holland was an object of universal expectation in 
Europe. The force under the command of General Pichegru, who was. 
placed at the head of this great expedition, amounted to not less than 200,060 
men. His ability, and those of the officers who served under him, annexed a 
security to the enterprise, which equally elated the French and depressed’: 
their enemies... The strength which was to oppose this vast aud victorious _ 
army consisted of the remains of the British troops, and those in their pay, » 
and of the Dutch troops But their numbers were beneath consideration, 
when compared to the multitude of their enemies.”—Annual Register, E. . 
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frozen Meuse. Walmoden, observing that Pichegru had left but 
a few advanced posts on the right bank towards Bommel, drove 
them baek, and began an offensive movement. He proposed to 
‘the Prince of Orange to join him, in order to form with their 
united armies an imposing mass, capable of stopping by a battle 
an enemy who could no longer be stopped by the line of the 
rivers. The Prince of Orange could not be prevailed upon to 
quit Gorcum, lest the road to Amsterdam should be left 
uncovered. Walmoden then resolved to place himself on 
his line of retreat, which he had traced beforehand from 
the Wahl to the Linge, from the Linge to the Leck, and from 
the Leck to the Yssel, through Thiel, Arnheim, and Deventer. ° 

While the republicans were waiting with the utmost impa- 
tience for the freezing of the river, the fortress of Grave, de- 
fended with heroic courage by Debons, the commandant, sur- 
rendered when nearly reduced to ashes. It was the principal of 
the fortresses which the Dutch possessed beyond the Meuse, 
and the only one that had not yielded to the ascendency of our 
arms. The French entered it on the 9th of Nivose (December 
29). At length, on the 19th of Nivose (January 8, 1795), the 
Wahl was solidly frozen. Souham’s division crossed it near 
Bommel; Dewinther’s brigade, detached from Macdonald’s 
corps, crossed near Thiel. At Nimeguen and above, the passage 
was not so easy, because the Wahl was not entirely frozen, 
Nevertheless, on the 21st (January 10) the right of the French 
crossed it above Nimeguen, and Macdonald, supported by it, 
passed over at Nimeguen itself in boats. On perceiving this 
general movement, Walmoden’s army retired. A battle alone 
could have saved it; but, in the state of division and dis- 
couragement that prevailed among the allies, a battle would 
probably have led to disastrous consequences. _Walmoden exe- 
cuted a change from front to rear, proceeding upon the line of 
the Yssel, in order to reach Hanover by the provinces of the 
main land. Conformably with the plan of retreat which he had 
laid down for himself, he thus abandoned the provinces of 
Utrecht and Guelders to the French. The Prince of Orange 
remained near the sea, namely at Gorcum. Having no longer 
any hope, he left his army, repaired to the States assembled at. 
the Hague, declared to them that he had done all in his power 
for the defence of the country, and that nothing more could be 
done. He exhorted the representatives not to make any further 
resistance to the conqueror, lest it might produce disastrous con- 
sequences. 

From that moment, the victorious French had only to spread 
like a torrent over all Holland. On the 28th of Nivose 
(January 17) Salm’s brigade entered Utrecht, and General 
Vandanime* arrived at Arnheim. The States of Holland decided 


Ke Vandamme was one of the bravest men in the world hut fiery and 
VOL. IV. - ii 
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that no further resistance should be made to them, and that 
commissioners should be sent to open for them such places as 
they deemed necessary for their security. In all parts, the secret 
committees which had been formed manifested their existence, 
drove out the established authorities, and spontaneously ap- 
pointed new ones. The French were received with open arms 
and as deliverers. Such provisions and clothing as they needed 
were carried to them. In Amsterdam, which they had not yet 
entered’ and where they were impatiently.expected, the greatest 
agitation prevailed. “The citizens, exasperated against the 
Orangists, insisted that the garrison should leave the city, that 
the regency should resign its authority, and that the inhabitants 
should have their arms restored to them. Pichegru, who was 
approaching, sent an aide-de-camp to exhort the municipal 
authorities to preserve peace and prevent disorder. On the Ist 
of Pluviose (January 20) Pichegru, accompanied by the repre- 
sentatives Lacoste, Bellegarde, and Joubert, made his entry into 
Amsterdam. The inhabitants hastened forth to meet him, 
carrying in triumph the persecuted deputies, and_ shouting, 
The French republic for ever! Pichegru for ever! Liberty for 
ever /* They admired those brave men, who, though half-naked, 
had defied such a winter and won such victories. The French 
soldiers furnished on this occasion a most praiseworthy example 
of order and discipline. _ Destitute of provisions and clothing, 
exposed to frost and snow, in the heart of one of the wealthiest 
capitals of Europe, they waited for several hours around their 
piled arms, till the magistrates had provided for their wants and 
assigned them quarters. As the republicans entered on one side, 
the Orangists and French emigrants fled on the other. The sea 


passionate. A nobler figure than he possessed, cannot well be imagined. 
He had a finely-formed head, regular features, beautiful curly hair, glistening 
eyes which, when angry, seemed to flash fire, and an exquisitely-turned hand.” 
—Duchess @Abrantes. E. 

“The Emperor related the following anecdote, as highly characteristic of 
General Vandamme: When made prisoner by the Russians, he was brought 
before the Emperor Alexander, who reproached him in bitter terms with’ 
being a robber, a plunderer,and a murderer; adding that no favour could be. 
granted to such an execrable character. This was followed by an order that, 
he should be sent to Siberia, while the other prisoners were sent to a much 
less northern destination. Vandamme replied with great sang froid: ‘It may 
be, Sire, that Iam a robber and a plunderer; but at least 1 have not to re- 
proach myself with having soiled my hands with the blood of a father”’—A. 
Voice from St. Helena. 

* “ A neutral party subsisted in Holland which, without inclining to. the 
stadtholder or to his enemies, were decidedly adverse to the entrance of the. 
French. But their remonstrances on the necessity of a reunion of all parties’ 
against a foreign invasion were lost in the fixed determination of those in, 
authority to trust none but their adherents, and in the not less obstinate. 
resolution of their antagonists to destroy their authority through the assist- 
ance of the French, whom they welcomed with enthusiasm as liberators ta 
Annual Register. ¥E, i xo i 
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was covered with vessels, laden with fugitives and with property 
of every kind. OR PERE 

On the same day, the Ist of Pluviose, Bonnaud’s division, 
which had the day before taken possession of Gertruydenberg, 
crossed the frozen Biesbos, and entered the town of Dordrecht; 
where six hundred pieces of cannon, ten thousand muskets, and 
magazines of provisions and ammunition for an army-of thirty 
thousand men were found. This division then passed. through 
Rotterdam, on its way to the Hague, where the States were 
sitting. Thus the right about the Yssel, the centre. about 
Amsterdam, and the left about the Hague, successively. took 
possession of all the provinces. The marvellous itself became 
already associated with the extraordinary operations ofthe war, 
Part of the Dutch fleet was at anchor near the Texel.. Pichegru, 
unwilling to give it time to get clear of the ice and to, sail for 
England, sent some divisions of cavalry and several batteries of 
light artillery towards North Holland. The Zuider Zee:-was 
frozen : our squadrons galloped across those plains of ice,,and 
our hussars and horse artillery summoned the ships, immoveably 
fixed, as they would have done a fortress. The Dutch ships sur- 
tendered to these strange assailants. iia ead 

On the left there was nothing to gain possession of but. the 
province of Zealand, which is composed of the islands situated 
at the mouth of the Scheldt and the Meuse; and on the.right 
the provinces of Overyssel, Drenthe, Friesland, and Groningen, 
which join Holland to Hanover. The province of Zealand, strong 
in its inaccessible position, proposed a rather lofty capitulation, 
in which it insisted on not admitting garrisons into its principa, 
towns, on not being subject to contributions, on not receiving 
assignats, on retaining its shipping and its property, public and 
private, in short on being exempt from all the inconveniences of 
war. It demanded also that the French emigrants should be 
allowed to retire safe and sound. The representatives accepted 
some of the articles of the capitulation, but entered into no en- 
gagement respecting others, saying that they must refer them to 
the committee of public welfare, and, without further explana- 
tion they entered the province, glad to avoid the dangers of an 
attack by main force, and to preserve the squadron which might 
have been delivered up to England. During these occurrences 
on the left, the right crossing the Yssel drove the English’ 
before it, and forced them to retreat beyond the Ems. The 
provinces of Friesland, Drenthe, and Groningen were thus con- 
quered, and the Seven United Provinces were subdued by the 
victorious arms of the republic. 

_ This conquest, which was attributable to the season, to the ad- 
mirable perseverance of our soldiers, and to their happy disposi~ 
tion for wi ading all hardships, much more than to the abilities 
el cited an astonishment in Europe mingled with 
| H 2 
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terror, and in France unbounded enthusiasm. Carnot, having di~ 
rected the operations of the armies during the campaign of the 
Netherlands, which had carried them to the banks of the Rhine, 
was the first and the real author of their successes. Pichegru, and 
still more Jourdan, had effectively seconded him during that san~ 
guinary series of actions. But, since the army had proceeded from 
Belgium into Holland, every thing was due to the soldiers and 
the séason. Nevertheless Pichegru, as commander-in-chief of 
that army, reaped all the glory of that wonderful conquest ; and 
his name, borne on the wings of fame, circulated throughout all 
Europe as that of the most eminent general of France. 

It was not enough to have conquered Holland ; it behoved 
the French to conduct themselves there with prudence and 
policy. In the first place, it was of importance that they should 
not'trample upon the country, lest they should alienate the in- 
habitants. In the next, they had to impart a political direction 
to Holland, and on this point they soon found themselves 
between two contrary opinions. Some were desirous that this 
conquest should be rendered serviceable to liberty by revolution 
izing Holland: others wished that too strong a spirit of prose~ 
lytism might not be displayed, lest it should again alarm 
‘Europe, which was on the point of reconciling herself with France. 
~The first act of the representatives was to publish a procla- 
mation, in’ which they declared that they would respect all 
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Dutch army, dissolved since the departure of the Prince of 
Orange, was to be reorganized on a new footing, and under the 
command of General Daendels. As for the famous bank of 
Amsterdam, the mystery which enveloped its funds was at 
length dispelled. Had it continued to be a bank of deposit, or 
had it become a discounting bank, by lending either to the India 
Company, or to the Government, or to the provinces ?, Such was 
the question which had long been asked, and which exceedingly 
diminished the credit of that celebrated bank. It was ascer- 
tained that it had lent to the amount of eight or ten millions 
of florins on obligations of the India Company, the Chamber. of 
Loans, the province of Friesland, and the city of Amsterdam. 
This was a violation of its statutes. It was alleged, however, 
that there was no deficit, because these obligations represented 
certain amounts. But it was requisite that the Company, the 
Chamber of Loans, and the Government, should be able. to, pay, 
in order that the obligations accepted by the bank should not 
Give rise to a deficit. 

While the Dutch were thus turning their attention to the in- 
ternal administration of their country, it was necessary to pro- 
vide for the wants of the French army, which was destitute of 
every thing. The representatives made a requisition to the 
provisional government for cloth, shoes, clothing of all kinds, 
provisions, and ammunition, which it promised to supply... This 
requisition, without being exorbitant, was sufficient to equip 
and subsist the army. The Dutch government invited . each 
town to furnish its share of this requisition, telling them very 
“justly that they ought to lose no time in satisfying a generous 
conqueror, who asked for, instead of taking, what he wanted, 
and who demanded no more than merely what his necessities re- 
quired. The towns complied with the greatest cheerfulness, and 
the articles laid under requisition were duly supplied. An 
‘atrangement was then made for the circulation of assignats. The 
“soldiers received their pay in paper only,* and if they were to 
‘pay away all that they took, it was requisite that this paper 
“should ‘have the currency of money. The Dutch government 
“ame to a decision ‘on this head. The shopkeepers and the petty 
‘dealers were obliged to take the assignats of the French soldiers 
“at the rate ‘of nine sous per franc; they were not allowed to sell 
‘to the amount of more than ten francs to any one soldier; they 
“were thin, at the end of every week, to appear before the muni- 

“ ipalities; who would withdraw the assignats at the rate at 
04 hich they had taken them. Owing to these different, arrange- 


VeEai tls 
©) *'® The soldiers being still paid in assignats which passed only for one- 
\fifteently of their real yalue, the pay of an officer was only equal in real value 
{4o,three francs, or. half-a-crown a month. In 1795, one third was paid in 
4g -SPeciey., W, ich raised the income of a captain to seventy francs, or three 
Pow ids iling a month.” —Jomini. WS 210g otis i 
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‘ments, thearmy, which had so long suffered, found itselfat length 
in abundance, and began to enjoy the fruits of its victories. _ 

. Our. triumphs, so surprising in Holland, were not less brilliant 
in Spain.. There, thanks to the climate, the operations had not 
been discontinued. Dugommier, quitting the high Pyrenees, 
had advanced to the enemy’s line, and attacked on three points 
the long chain of positions takes by General La Union. The brave 
Dugommier had been kille* by a cannon-ball in the attack of 
the centre. The left had not been successful, but his right, 
owing to the intrepidity and energy of Augereau,* had been com- 
pletely victorious, The command had been given to Perignon, 
who. had recommenced the attack on the 30th of Brumaire 


ia 

_. * “ Pierre-Frangois-Charles Augereau the son of a poor fruiterer in one of 
the faubourgs in Paris, was born in 1757. At an early age he entered the 
Neapolitan service, but in 1787 was still only a private soldier. Seeing 
little prospect of advancement, he quitted the army in disgust and settled at 
Naples, where he taught fencing. In 1792, however, he returned to France, 
and became a volunteer in the republican army of the South. Owing to his 
daring intrepidity, his promotion was rapid beyond all precedent. In 1794 
he was brigadier-general, and two years later, general of division. Tn the 
year 1796 he joined the army of Italy, and fought at Lodi and Castiglione, 
from which place he afterwards derived his ducal title. In this campaign, 
Augereau, who was as avaricious as he was cruel, amassed ‘immense wealth. 
In 1799 he warmly espoused Bonaparte’s cause, and on the establishment of 
the empire was created marshal, and Duke of Castiglione. In 1806 he dis- 
tinguishéd himself greatly at the battle of Jena, and, after the Russian expe- 
dition, still more so in the campaigns in Germany. He was one of the first 
to give in his adhesion to Louis X VIIL., for which he was presented with the 
~ cross of St, Louis, and created a peer of France. On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, however, he again offered his services to the Emperor, who repulsed 
him as a traitor, and, being neglected also by the Bourbons shortly after, he 
retired to his country-seat, where he died in 1816.”—Court and Camp of Bo- 
naparte. KE. 

“ Augereau was a cross-grained character; he seemed to be tired and dis- 
heartened by victory, of which he always had enough. His person, his man- 
ners, and his language, gave him the air of a braggadocio, which however he 
was far from being.”—Las Cases. 

“ Augereau was a man’ wholly destitute of religious feeling. When Na- 
poleon re-established religious worship in France, he insisted on all his 
ministers and generals attending a solemn T’e Deum, which was chanted at 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. On their way from the Tuileries thither, 
Lannes and Augereau wanted to alight from the carriage as soon as they saw 
that they were being driven to mass, and it required an order from the First 
Consul to prevent their doing so, They went, therefore, to Notre Dame, 
where Augereau kept swearing, in no low whisper, during the whole of the 
chanted mass, The next day, Bonaparte asked him what he thought of the 
ceremony. ‘ Oh, it was all very fine,’ replied the general ; ‘ there was nothing 
wanting but the million of men who have perished in the pulling down of 
what you are noi “set ing up.’ ”— Bourrienne. 2 ; ' 
 “ Augereau wes one who might possess that daring spirit which hurries 
along thousands « ‘Soldiers in its train; but for directing a political move- 
ment, or organizing the simplest machination, he was a mere cipher. Not 


only was he a mere soldier, but his manners were those of a soldier 3 every 
thing about him betrayed the uneducated man. His vanity was, nevertheless, 
inordinate.”— Duchess d’Abrantes. E, ; CORSE QTL AS 
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(November 20) and gained a signal victory. ‘The enemy had 
fled in disorder, and left us the intrenched camp of Figueras. ‘A 
‘panic seizing the Spaniards, the commandant of Figueras had 
opened the gates to us on the 9th of Frimaire, and we had thus 
entered one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. | Such was 
our position in Catalonia. Towards the western Pyrenees, we 
had taken Fontarabia, St. Sebastian, and Tolosa, and occupied 
the whole province of Guipuscoa. Moncey, who had succeeded 
General Muller, had crossed the mountains and advanced to 
the gates of Pampeluna. Considering however his position too 
hazardous, he had fallen back, and, supported upon safer posi- 
tions, he awaited the return of the favourable season for pene 
trating into the Castilles. 

Winter, therefore, had not been able to stop the course of 
that memorable campaign, and it had just closed in the middle 
of the season of frost and snow, in Pluviose, that is, in January 
and February. Ifthe glorious campaign of 1793 had saved us 
from invasion by raising the blockade of Dunkirk, Maubeuge 
and Landau, that of 1794 had just opened to us the career 
of conquest by giving us Belgium, Holland, the country com- 
prised between the Meuse and the Rhine, the Palatinate, the 
line of the high Alps, the line of the Pyrenees, and several for- 
‘tresses in Catalonia and Biscay. We shall presently see still 
“greater wonders; but these two campaigns will remain im 
history as the most national, the most. legitimate, and the most 
honourable, for France. 

The coalition could not withstand so many rude shocks. 
The English cabinet, which had lost only the states of its allies 
through the blunders of the Duke of York, which had gained. 
forty or fifty ships of war, upon pretext of restoring them to the 
stadtholder, and which was about to seize the Dutch colonies 
upon the same pretext—the English cabinet was in no hurry to 
put an end to the war; it was apprehensive, on the contrary, 
lest it should be terminated by the dissolution of the coalition: 
but Prussia, which perceived the French on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Ems, and saw the torrent ready to burst upon 
her, no longer hesitated. She immediately sent a commis- 
sioner to Pichegru’s head-quarters to stipulate for a truce, 
‘and to promise to open forthwith negotiations for peace. The 
place chosen for these negotiations was Basle, where the French 
government had an agent, who had acquired high considera- 
tion among the Swiss by his abilities and his moderation. 
The pretext for selecting this place was that they might there 
treat with more secrecy and quiet than in Paris itself, where too 
many passions were still in agitation, and where a multitude of 
foreign intrigues were crossing one another. But that was not 
the real motive. While making overtures of peace to that 
‘republic, whose enemies had fully expected to annihilate it by a 
single military march, they wished to cloak the acknowledgment 
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of their defeat, and. it was less galling to them to go to a neutral 
country in quest of peace than to seek it in Paris. The commit-; 
tee of public welfare, less haughty than its predecessor, and, 
feeling the necessity of detaching Prussia from the coalition, . 
consented to invest its agent at Basle with sufficient powers - 
for treating. Prussia sent Baron de Goltz, and the powers” 
were exchanged at Basle on the 3rd of Pluviose, year IIL. 
(January 22, 1795). 
“The Empire was quite as much inclined to withdraw from the. 
coalition as Prussia. Most of its members, incapable of furnishing 
the quintuple contingent.and the subsidies voted under the influ- 
ence of Austria, had suffered themselves, during the whole cam- 
paign, to be urged to no purpose to keep their engagements. Ex- 
cepting those whose territories lay beyond the Rhine, and who — 
clearly saw that the republic would not restore them unless it were 
forced.to do so, all were desirous of peace. Bavaria, Denmark, 
for the Duchy of Holstein, the Elector of Mayence, and several | 
states, had declared that it was high time to put an end by an_ 
acceptable peace to a ruinous war; that the Germanic empire) 
had had no other aim than the maintenance of the stipulations of 
1648, and had taken up arms only in behalf of such of its states » 
as bordered on Alsace and Lorraine; that it was thinking of its” 
preservation, not of its aggrandizement ; that z¢ never had been, | 
and never could be, tts intention to interfere in the internal go- 
vernment of France ; that this pacific declaration must be made 
sooner or later, to put an end to the evils which afflicted hu- 
manity,; and that Sweden, the guarantee of the stipulations of . 
1648, and which had fortunately remained neutral amidst this - 
general war, could undertake the office of mediatrix. The | 
majority of the votes had acceded to this proposal. The Elector . 
of Treves, stripped of his dominions, and the Imperial envoy for | 
Bohemia and Austria, had alone declared that it was certainly 
right to seek for peace, but that it was scarcely possible with a. 
country without government. At lencth, on the 25th of Decem-.» 
ber, the diet had published a conclusum tending to peace, leaving 
it to be afterwards decided by whom the proposal. should -be |, 
made. ‘The substance of the conclusum was that, while making... 
preparations for a new campaign, the states ought nevertheless. 
to make overtures for peace ; that no doubt France, touched by. : 
the sufferings of humanity, and convinced that there was no.. 
intention of interfering in her internal affairs, would consent to_ 
conditions honourable to both parties. . 
Thus, whoever had committed faults thought of repairing 
them, if it were not yet too late. Austria, though faint from. her 
efforts, had lost too much, in losing the Netherlands, to think of »~ 
relinquishing arms.. Spain had been inclined to lay ‘down’ » 
hers: but, again involved in English intrigues, and bound by te 
false shame to the cause of the French emigration, she durst not 
yet demand peace, ae iain wera xk aoennt eee naan 
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~The same discouragement that seized the external énemies of 
the republic prevailed among its internal enemies also. The 
Vendeans, divided, exhausted, would not have been averse to. 
peace, had it been discreetly proposed to them, and pains been 
taken to make them believe it to be sincere. The forces of. 
Stofilet, Sapinaud, and Charette were extremely reduced. It” 
was only by constraint that they could now make their pea-. 
sants march.* These people, weary of carnage, and. above” 
all ruined by devastations, would have been glad to discontinue _ 
this horrid warfare. The only persons still entirely devoted to. 
the chiefs were a few men of an absolutely military turn, smug=" 
glers, deserters, and poachers, for whom fighting and plunder had ~ 
become a want, and who could not settle down to agricultural 
labour. But these were not numerous. They composed the picked ~ 
band, which kept constantly together, but were quite incapable of , 
withstanding the efforts of the republicans. It was not without. 
the greatest difficulty that, on days when expeditions were to be _ 
undertaken, the peasants could be induced to leave their fields: © 
Thus the three Vendean chiefs found themselves almost without , 
forces. Unfortunately for them, they were not even united among . 
themselves. We have seen that Stofflet, Sapinaud, and Charette, — 
had entered at Jalais into a convention, which was but an ad-— 
journment of their rivalry. It was not long before Stofflet, ‘at ° 
the instigation of the ambitious Abbé Bernier, resolved to’ 
organize an army and a financial and administrative department, ~ 
in short all that constitutes a regular power. To this end he 
purposed also to issue paper-money. Charette, jealous of . 
Stofiiet, opposed his designs, Seconded by Sapinaud, whom _ 
he influenced, he summoned Stofflet to relinquish his pro-: 
ject, and to appear before the general council instituted by 
the convention of Jalais. Stofflet had refused to reply. On 
his refusal, Charette declared the convention of Jalais null 
and void. This was equivalent to stripping him of his command, 
for it was at Jalais that they had reciprocally acknowledged | 
each other’s titles. The rupture was therefore complete, and 
didnot ‘allow them to make amends by concord for their ex-_ 
hausted state.’ Notwithstanding the commission given to the 
royalist agents at Paris to open a correspondence with Charette — 
and to transmit to him the letters of the regent, nothing had 
yet reached him. . 


“ * «The insurrection had now come to be entirely in the hands of Charette 
and ‘Stofflet, who never in reality agreed. They were both deyoured with 
jealousy and ambition. The war had no longer that character of union _ 
among’ the chiefs, and universal self-devotion, which distinguished the early “~ 
days.of La.Vendée. . The peasants were disheartened, and severity was’ 
become necessary to keep them to their duty, instead of those higher motives ich 
by which they were at first impelled. No great battles were fought as . 
formerly: ‘It was now a war of ruffians carried on by treachery. —Memoirs 
of the Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. E. : ai. 
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Scépeaux’s division, between the Loire and the Vilaine, was 
in the same predicament. In Bretagne, it 1s true, there was less 
relaxation of energy: a long war had not exhausted the inhabit- 
ants. Chouannerie was a lucrative trade of plunder, which did 
not fatigue those who addicted themselves to it, and, besides a 
single chief, a man of unequalled perseverance, was there to 
rekindle the nearly expiring ardour. But this chief, whom we 
have seen preparing to set out as soon as he should have com- 
pleted the organization of Bretagne, had lately gone to London, 
for the purpose of entering into communication with the English 
cabinet and the French princes. Puisaye had left, to supply 
his place in the central committee, a Sieur Desotteux, who styled 
himself Baron de Cormatin in quality of major-general. The 
emigrants, so numerous in the courts of Europe, were very rare 
in La Vendée, in Bretagne, and wherever this arduous civil 
war was waged. They affected supreme contempt for this kind 
of service, which they called chouanning (chouanner). For this 
reason there was a want of officers, and M.de Puisaye had 
taken this adventurer, who had decorated himself with the title 
of Baron de Cormatin, from a petty barony of that name in Bur- 
gundy, which had devolved to his wife by inheritance. He had 
been by turns a red-hot revolutionist, then an officer of Bouillé’s, 
afterwards a knight of the dagger, and lastly he had emigrated, 
seeking every where a part to enact. He was like one pos- 
sessed, talking and gesticulating with great vivacity, and liable 
to the most sudden changes. Such was the man, whom 
Puisaye, without knowing much about him, had left in Bretagne. 

-_ Puisaye had organized a correspondence through the Channel 
Islands ; but his absence was prolonged ; his letters frequently 
miscarried ; Cormatin was utterly incapable of supplying his 
place and reviving the courage of the people; the chiefs became 
impatient or disheartened, and they saw animosities, calmed by 
the clemency of the Convention, subsiding around them, and 
the elements of civil war dissolving. ‘The presence of such a 
general as Hoche was not likely to encourage them, and thus 
Bretagne, though less exhausted than La Vendée, was quite as 
well disposed to accept a peace adroitly prepared. 

Canclaux'and Hoche were both very capable of conducting 
such an affair with success. We have already witnessed the 

proceedings of Canclaux in the first war in La Vendée. He had 
left behind him in that country a high character for moderation 
and ability. The army placed under his command was con-~ 
siderably weakened by the continual reforcements sent to the 
Pyrenees and to the Rhine, and, moreover, entirely disorganized 
‘by its long stay on the same spot. From the disorder incident 
to civil wars, insubordination had gained ground, and hence pil- 
lage, debauchery, drunkenness, and disease had ensued. This 
was the second relapse of that army since the commencement of 
this banefal war. Out of the forty-six thousand men who com- 
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posed it, fifteen or eighteen thousand were in the hospitals; the 
remaining thirty thousand were badly armed, and half of them 
were guarding the fortresses: thus fifteen thousand at most 
were peerponshle. At his desire, twenty thousand men were 
given to him, fourteen thousand being taken from the Brest 
army, and six from that of Cherbourg. With this reinforcement 
che doubled all the posts, recovered the camp of Soriniéres near 
Nantes, recently taken by Charette, and proceeded in force 
towards the Layon, which formed Stofflet’s defensive line in 
Upper Anjou. After he had taken this imposing attitude, he 
circulated abundantly the decrees and the proclamation of the 
Convention, and sent emissaries all over the country. 
Hoche, accustomed to conduct a war upon a large scale, and 
endowed with superior qualities for carrying it on, found him- 
self, to his extreme mortification, doomed to oppose a civil war, 
without generosity, without combinations, and without, glory. 
He had at first solicited his dismissal; but he presently made - 
up his mind to serve his country in this disagreeable post, one 
too obscure for his talents. He was now to be rewarded for 
this resignation, by finding, on the very stage that he had 
wished to quit, occasion for displaying the qualities of a states- 
man as well as those of a general. His army was exceedingly 
weakened by the reinforeements sent to Canclaux: he had 
‘scarcely forty thousand ill-organized men to guard an inter- 
sected, mountainous, and woody country, and more than three 
hundred and fifty leagues of coast from Cherbourg to Brest. 
He was promised twelve thousand men which were to be drawn 
from the North. He asked more especially for well-disciplined 
men and he immediately set about weaning his troops from 
the habits contracted in the civil war. “ We ought,” said 
he, “to put at the head of our columns none but disciplined 
men, who can show as much moderation as valour, and be medi- 
ators as well as soldiers.’’ He had trained them in a great 
number of small camps, and he recommended to them to go about 
_in parties of forty or fifty, to endeavour to make themselves 
acquainted with the country, to accustom themselves to this 
-war of surprises, to vie in stratagems with the Chouans, to con- 
verse with the peasants, to establish an intercourse with them, 
to gain their confidence, their friendship, nay even their assist- 
ance. “ Never forget,” he thus wrote to his officers, “ that 
policy ought to have a great share in this war. Let us employ 
fe turns humanity, virtue, integrity, energy, stratagem, and 
always the dignity that befits republicans.” In a short time, he 
had given to that army a different aspect and a different atti- 
tude: the order indispensable for pacification was restored. It 
was he who, mingling indulgence with severity in his treatment 
_of the soldiers, used these charming expressions in writing to 
one of his lieutenants, who complained too bitterly of some 
‘drunken excesses: ‘“‘ Why, my friend, if soldiers were philoso- 
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phers, they would not fight. Let us, however, punish drunk- 
ards, if drunkenness causes them to neglect their duty.” He had 
formed the most judicious notions of the country, and of the way 
to restore peace to it. ‘“ These peasants,” he wrote, “ must abso-= 
lutely have priests; let us leave them their priests, then, since 
they desire it. Many have suffered, and are sighing to return to 
an agricultural life ; let us afford them some assistance to repair 
their farms. As for those who have contracted the habit of 
war, it would be impossible to throw them back upon their coun- 
try; they would only disturb it by their indolence and their 
restlessness. ‘They must be formed into legions and enrolled in 
the armies of the republic. They will make excellent advanced 
guard soldiers; and their hatred of the coalition, which has 
neglected to succour them, will guarantee their fidelity to us. 
Besides, what signifies the cause ?—it is war that they want. 
Recollect,”. he added, ‘“ the bands of Duguesclin going to de~ 
throne Peter the Cruel, and the regiments raised by Villars in 
the Cevennes.” Such was the young general called to give 
peace to those unfortunate countries. 
-. The decrees of the Convention, profusely circulated in La 
Vendée and in Bretagne, the release of the suspected persons, 
both at Nantes and at Rennes, the pardon granted to Madame 
de Bonchamps, who had been saved from the decree of death 
issued against her, the cancelment of all unexecuted sentences, 
the free exercise of religion which had been granted, the prohi- 
bition to, injure churches, the liberation of the priests, the 
punihment of Carrier ahd his accomplices, began to produce 
the effect expected from them in both countries, and disposed 
minds to profit by the amnesty offered alike to chiefs and sol- 
diers.* Animosities subsided, and courage along with them. 
The representatives on mission at Nantes had interviews with 
the sister of Charette, and transmitted to him, through her 
agency, the decree of the Convention. He was at that moment 
reduced to extremity. Though endowed with unparalleled per- 
severance, he could not dispense with hope, and he saw not 
aray of it on anyside. The court of Verona, where he excited 
such admiration, as we have already seen, nevertheless did no- 
thing for him, The regent had, indeed, written him a letter, in 
which he appointed him lieutenant-general, and styled him the 
second founder of the monarchy. But this letter, which might 
at least, have flattered his vanity, had been intrusted to the 
agents in Paris and had not yet reached him. He had for the 
first time solicited succour from England, and sent. his young 
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.* “ At the suggestion of Carnot, the committee of public safety, we 
a contest apparently interminable, published a proclamation couched in terms 
of reconciliation and amity; and, this having led’ to an address’ in "elite 
terms from the royalist chiefs, conferences took place between the ‘contending 
qyaties and eventually a treaty was concluded for the final pacification ofithe 
West of France.”—Alisons) Evy bi yow od) . 6 
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aide-de-camp La Roberie to London; but he had received no 
tidings from him. Thus he had not a word of reward or en- 
couragement, either from the princes to whom he was devoting 
himself, or from the powers whose policy he was seconding, 
He consented therefore to an interview with Canclaux and the 
representatives of the people. 8 NSE 
_ At Rennes also the desired approximation was brought about 
by the sister of one of the chiefs. Botidoux, one of the principal 
Chouans of the Morbihan, had learned that his sister, who: was 
at Rennes, had been imprisoned on his account. He was pte- 
vailed upon to repair thither, in order to obtain her release. 
Boursault, the representative, gave up his sister to him, ‘paid 
him all sorts of attentions, satisfied him respecting the intentions 
of the government, and convinced him of the sincerity of the 
decree of amnesty. Botidoux promised to write to Bois-Hardi, 
an intrepid young Chouan, who commanded the division of the 
Cotes-du-Nord, and was reputed to be the most formidable of 
the insurgents. “ What are your hopes?” he wrote to him. 
“The republican armies are masters of the Rhine. Prussia is 
soliciting peace. You cannot rely on the promises of England ; 

ou cannot rely upon the chiefs who write to you only from 
Biidiid sea, or who have forsaken you upon pretext of seeking 
succour for you; henceforth you can but wage a war of assas- 
sination.” Bois-Hardi, staggered by this letter, and unable to 
leave the Cétes-du-Nord, where yet active hostilities required 
his presence, solicited the central committee to come to him, in 
order to answer Botidoux. The committee, at the head of which 
was Cormatin, as Puisaye’s major-general, went to Bois-Hardi. 
There was in the republican army a young general, bold, brave, 
possessing great natural talent, and especially that cunning 
peculiar to the profession which he had formerly followed—that 
of jockey. This was General Humbert. “He was one of those,” 
said Puisaye, “who had triumphantly proved that a year’s 
practice in war amply supplies the place of all the apprentice- 
ships of the parade.” He wrote a letter, the style and ortho- 
graphy of which were denounced to the committee of public 
welfare, but which was so effective as to touch Bois-Hardi and 
Cormatin. An interview took place. Bois-Hardi showed the 
easiness of a young and brave soldier, without animosity, fight. 
ing from natural disposition rather than fanaticism. He entered, 
however, into no engagements, and left Cormatin to act. The 
Jattér, with his habitual inconsistency, highly flattered at being 
called to treat with the generals of the mighty French republic, 
acceded to all Humbert’s overtures, and begged to be introduced 
to'the generals, Hoche and Canclaux, and to the iedsevanan 
Interviews were agreed upon; the day and the place asa xed, 
The central committee found fault with Cormatin for having 
gone too far. The: latter, adding duplicity to inconsistency, 
assured the committee that he would not betray its cause; that, 
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in accepting an interview, he wished to have an opportunity of 
closely observing the common enemies, and judging of their. 
forces and their dispositions. He laid particular stress upon two 
reasons, and, according to him, important ones: in the first 
place, he had never seen Charette, with whom no concert had 
ever taken place; by desiring to see him, upon pretext of com- 
prehending La Vendée as well as Bretagne in the negotiation, 
he might acquaint him with Puisaye’s plans, and prevail upon 
him to concur im them: secondly, Puisaye, the playfellow in 
boyhood of Canclaux, had written him a letter capable of touch- 
ing him, and containing the most splendid offers to gain him for 
the monarchy. Upon pretext of an interview, Cormatin would 
deliver the letter to him, and thus complete Puisaye’s work. 
Affecting thus the part of a skilful diplomatist with his col- 
leagues, Cormatin obtained their assent to his opening a feigned 
negotiation with the republicans, in order to concert with Cha- 
rette and to win Canclaux. In this spirit he wrote to Puisaye, 
and set out with his head full of the most contrary ideas, some- 
times proud of deceiving the republicans, of plotting before their 
faces, and of taking from them a general ; at others, vain of being 
the mediator of the insurgents with the representatives of the 
republic, and ready, in this whirl of ideas, to become a du 

while intending to make dupes. He saw Hoche, first demanded 
a provisional truce, and then asked permission to visit all the 
Chouan chiefs, one after another, for the purpose of inspiring 
them with pacific sentiments, to see Canclaux, and especially 
Charette, in order to concert with the latter, saying that the 
Bretons could not separate themselves from the Vendeans. 
Hoche and the representatives complied with his desire ; but 
they directed Humbert to accompany him, and to attend all the 
interviews. Cormatin, at the summit of his wishes, wrote to 
the central committee and to Puisaye, stating that his artifices 
were successful, that the republicans were his victims, that he 
was going to encourage the Chouans, to talk to Charette, to 
prevail on him merely to temporize till the grand expedition, 
and lastly, to gain over Canclaux. He accordingly set out ona 
tour through Bretagne, calling every where on the chiefs, and 
astonishing them by the language of peace, and by this singular 
truce. All of them were not aware of the trick, and relaxed 
their efforts. The cessation of hostilities produced an eager desire 
for rest and peace, and, without intending it, Cormatin pro- 
moted the pacification. He began himself to be inclined to it: 
and, while he meant to dupe the republicans, it was the re- 
publicans who, without meaning to do so, made him their 
dupe. Meanwhile, the day.and place for the interview with: 
Charette had been agreed upon. It was in the vicinity of 
Nantes. Cormatin was to repair thither, and there the negotia- 
tions were to commence: Cormatin, more and more embarrassed. 
every day by the engagements which he: was contracting with: . 
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the republicans, began to write less. frequently to. the cen- 
tral committee, and the committee, observing the turn which 
things were taking, wrote to Puisaye in Nivose: “ Lose. no 
time in returning. The courage of our men is shaken; the 
republicans are seducing the chiefs. You must come, if with 
only twelve thousand men, money, priests, and emigrants. Be 
here before the end of January (Pluviose).” Thus, while the — 
emigrants and the foreign powers were building all their hopes 
upon Charette and Bretagne, a negotiation was on the point 
of restoring peace to the two countries. In Pluviose (January 
and February) the republic was, therefore, treating at Basle with 
one of the principal powers of the coalition, and at Nantes with 
the royalists, who had hitherto combated and misconceived it. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


VARIOUS REFORMS—DESTRUCTION OF THE BUSTS OF MARAT 
—ABOLITION OF THE MAXIMUM AND OF REQUISITIONS— 
VARIOUS PLANS RESPECTING ASSIGNATS—DEARTH—INSUR- 
RECTION OF THE 12TH OF GERMINAL — TRANSPORTATION 
OF BILLAUD-VARENNES, COLLOT-D’HERBOIS, AND BARRERE 
—DISARMING OF THE PATRIOTS. | 


Tue Jacobins were dispersed, the principal agents or chiefs 
of the revolutionary government under prosecution, Carrier put 
to death, several other deputies called to account for their 
missions; lastly, Billaud-Varennes, Collot-d’Herbois, Barrére, 
and Vadier, were placed under accusation, and destined to be — 
soon brought. to trial before the tribunal of their colleagues, 
But, while France was thus seeking to revenge herself on the 
men who had required of her such painful efforts, and doomed 
her to a system of terror, she returned with passion to pleasure 
and to the enjoyments of the arts and of civilization, of which 
those men had for a moment deprived her. We have already 
seen with what ardour people were preparing to launch into the 
amusements of the winter, with what new and singular taste 
the women strove to dress, how eagerly the concerts in the Rue 
Feydeau were attended. All the theatres were now opened 
again. The actors of the Comédie Frangaise were released from 
prison: Larive, St. Prix, Molé, Dazincourt, St. Phal, and Mes- 
demoiselles Contat and Devienne, had again appeared on the 
stage. The theatres became quite the rage. There all the 
passages in plays that could be applied to the Reign of Terror 
were applauded ; there the air of the Réveil du Peuple was sung; 
there the Marsezllaise was proscribed. In the boxes appeared 
the beauties of the time, the wives or friends of the Thermi- 
dorians ; in the pit, Fréron’s gilded youth seemed to spite, by its 
pleasures, its dress, and its taste, those coarse, sanguinary Ter- 
rorists who it was said had wanted to stifle all civilization. The 
balls were attended with the same eagerness. There was one, at 
which no person was present who had not lost relatives during 
the Revolution. It was called the ball of the victims. The public. 
places devoted to the arts were again opened. The Convention 
ordered the formation of a Museum, to contain not only the 
pictatse previously possessed by France, but all those acquired 

y conquests. Those of the Flemish school taken in Belvinte 
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had been already removed thither. The Lyceum, where Laharpe 
had very recently celebrated philosophy and liberty in a red cap 
which had been shut up during the Reign of Terror, was just 
restored to the public, thanks to the bounty of the Convention, 
which had taken upon itself part of the expense of the establish- 
ment, and distributed some hundreds of tickets among the 
young men ofeach section. There Laharpe* was again heard 
declaiming against anarchy, the system of terror, the corruption 
of the language, philosophism, and all that he had formerly ex- 
tolled, before that liberty which he celebrated, but with which 
he was unacquainted, had affrighted his little soul. The Con- 
vention had granted pensions to almost all the literary men and 
to all the men of science, without any distinction of opinion. It 
had just decreed the establishment of the primary schools, where 
the lower classes were to learn the elements of the spoken and 
written language, the rules of arithmetic, the principles of survey- 
ing, and some practical notions concerning the principal pheno- 
mena of nature; the central schools destined for the higher classes 
where youth were to be taught the mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, chemistry, natural history, medical science, the mechanical 
arts, the arts of design, the belles lettres, the ancient lan- 
guages, the living languages most appropriate to the localities, 
general grammar, logic and analysis, history, political economy, 
the elements of legislation, all in the order best adapted to the 
development. of the understanding; the normal school, where, 
under the most eminent literati and men of science, young pro- 
fessors were to be trained, who were afterwards to spread through- 
out all France the instruction acquired by them’at the focus of 


* “Jean Francois de Laharpe, a French dramatic poet, critic, and phi- 
losopher, was born at Paris in 1739. His father, a Swiss officer in the | 
French service, dying in indigence, he was admitted into the college of Har- 
court, where he received an excellent education. A lampoon, however, on 

- one of his benefactors, occasioned him a confinement of some months in the 
Bastille, when he threw himself on his talents as an author for support. In 
1762 he published a collection of poems, and, in the following year, the 
tragedy of Warwick, which was very successful at the time. On the breaking 
out of the Revolution, Laharpe embraced the principles of republicanism, 
but during the Reign of Terror, being suspected by the ruling powers, he was 
thrown into prison, but ultimately restored to liberty. The last years of his 

‘Jife were spent in literary retirement. He died in 1803, in his sixty-fourth 

ear. His principal work is the ‘ Lyceum, or a Complete Course of Litera- 
ture.” ”—Encyclopedia Americana. E. , he 

« At the beginning of the Revolution Laharpe adopted its principles, and 
went so far as to preach its maxims in his lessons at the Lyceum, where, in 
1792, at the time of the greatest ferment, he declaimed a very vehement 
hymn to liberty, in which the following lines are particularly remarkable = 
‘The sword, my friends, the sword, it presses on carnage! The sword, it 
drinks blood; blood nourishes rage; rage inflicts death.’ Another day La- 
harpe appeared in the same assembly with a red cap on his head, ne ae 
out, ‘ This cap penetrates and inflames my brain!’ He soon afterwards 
lowered his tone, and became zealous in defence of rational liberty and 
religion.”—Biographie Moderne. U. 
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knowledge; lastly, the special schools of medicine, jurispru« 
dence, and the veterinary art. - Besides this vast system of edu- 
cation, destined to diffuse and to propagate that civilization which 
the Revolution was so unjustly accused of having banished, 
the Convention had added encouragements of all kinds. The 
establishment of various manufactures had just been ordered. 
To the Swiss expatriated on account of disturbances national 
domains at Besancon were given, that they might carry thither 
the manufactures of clocks and watches. The Convention had, 
moreover, demanded from its committees plans for canals, banks, 
and a system of advances to certain provinces ruined by the 
war. It had mitigated several laws likely to injure agriculture 
and commerce. A great number of farmers and labourers had 
quitted Alsace when it was evacuated by Wurmser, Lyons 
during the siege, and the whole South since the severities 
exercised against federalism. It distinguished them from the 
emigrants, and enacted a law by which labourers and artisans, 
who had left France since the lst of May, 1793, and who were 
disposed to return before the Ist of Germinal, were not to be 
considered as emigrants. The law relative to suspected persons, 
the repeal of which had been demanded, was maintained ; but it 
was now formidable to the patriots only, who had become the 
suspected of the day. The revolutionary tribunal had been 
entirely re-formed, after the model of the ordinary criminal 
tribunals. There were judges, juries, and counsel. Judgment 
could no longer be given upon written documents, or without 
the examination of witnesses. The law which allowed the 
‘tribunal to dispense with pleadings, and which had been passed 
against Danton, was repealed. The district administrations 
-were to cease to be permanent, as well as the revolutionary 
committees, excepting in cities containing upwards of fifty 
thousand souls. Lastly, the important interests of religion were 
reculated by a new law. This law stated that, in virtue of the 
declaration of rights, all religions were free; but it declared that 
the state would no longer pay any, or permit the public celebra- 
tion of their worship. Each sect was at liberty to erect or to 
rent buildings, and to perform the ceremonies of its worship in 
those edifices. Lastly, as a substitute for the ancient ceremonies 
of the Catholic religion and those of Reason, the Convention 
formed a plan of decadary festivals. It had combined dancine 

music, and moral exhortations, so as to render the diversions of 
the people profitable, and to produce upon their imagination im- 
pressions at once useful and agreeable. Thus relieved from the 
urgent necessity for defending itself, the Revolution threw off 
its violent forms, and reverted to its true mission, that of pro- 
‘moting the arts, industry, knowledge, and civilization. 


But, while cruel laws were thus disappearing, while the uppe 


classes, were recomposing themselves and ind ulging in pleasure, 
the lower were suffering severely from the effects of dearth and 
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of a cold season scarcely ever known in our climate. This winter, — 
which enabled us to cross dry-shod over the rivers and arms of the 
sea in Holland, made us pay dearly for that conquest, by dooming 
the populace in the towns and in the country to grievous hardshi ps. 
It was indisputably the severest winter of the century: it sur- 
passed even that which preceded the opening of the States- 
general in 1789. Provisions were scarce from various causes. 
The principal was the deficiency of the crops. Though they had 
afforded at first a very fair promise, yet the drought, and after- 
wards blights, had disappointed all expectations. Thrashing had 
been neglected, as in the preceding years, either from want of. 
hands, or the ill-will of the farmers. As the assignats were 
depreciating from day to day, and had lately fallen to one-tenth 
of their value, the maximum had become more oppressive, and the 
reluctance to obey it, and the efforts to evade it, were so much the 
greater. The farmers every where made false declarations, and 
were assisted in their lies by the municipalities, which, as we 
have seen, had lately been renewed. Being composed almost all of 
them of moderate men, they cheerfully seconded disobedience to 
the revolutionary laws; in short, all the springs of authority 
were relaxed: the government having ceased to strike terror, 
the requisitions for the supply of the armies and of the great 
communes were no longer obeyed. Thus the extraordinary 
system of supplies, destined to make amends for the deficiencies 
of commerce, was disorganized long before commerce had re- 
sumed its natural movement. The dearth was of course more 
severely felt in the great communes, the supply of which is 
always more difficult. Paris was threatened with a more dis- 
tressing famine than any of those which had struck terror into it 
during the Revolution. With general causes were combined purely 
particular causes. By the suppression of the commune which had 
conspired against the Convention on the 9th of Thermidor, the 
superintendence of the supply of Paris had been transferred from 
the commune to the commission of commerce and supplies. An in- 
terruption in the services had been the consequence of this change. 
The orders had been given very late, and with a dangerous pre- 
cipitation. The means of transport were wanting: all the horses, 
as we have seen, had perished, and, besides the difficulty of col- 
lecting sufficient quantities of corn, there was the further difficulty 
of conveying them to Paris. Dilatoriness, pillage by the way, all 
the usual accidents of dearth, thwarted the efforts of the com- 
mission. x ith the scarcity of provisions was combined the 
scarcity of wood for fuel and of charcoal. The canal of Briaire 
had been dry during the summer. Supplies of pitcoal had not 
yet arrived, and the forges had consumed all the charcoal. The 
felling of timber had been tardily ordered, and the people engaged 
in floating it down the rivers, who were annoyed by the local 
authorities, had been entirely discouraged. Charcoal and wood 
fas F 
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were, therefore both scarce, and in that terrible winter the 
dearth of fuel was almost as severely felt as that of corn. 
Thus a cruel infliction on the lower classes contrasted with 
the new pleasures in which the higher orders indulged. The 
reyolutionists, irritated against the government, followed the ex- 
ample of all vanquished parties, and made use of the public 
calamities as so many arguments against those who were then at 
the head of the state.* They even contributed to aggravate those 
calamities by opposing the orders of the administration. “ Do 
not send your corn to Paris,” said they to the farmers; “the 
government, is counter-revolutionary ; it is bringing back the 
emigrants ; it will not put the constitution in force ; it leaves the 
corn. to rot in the magazines of the commission of commerce ; it 
means to starve the people in order to oblige them to throw 
themselves into the arms of royalty.” By such language they 
prevailed on the owners of the corn to keep it. They left their 
communes and repaired to the great towns, where they were un- 
‘known, and out of the reach of those whom they had persecuted. 
There they excited disturbances. At Marseilles, they had 
just committed fresh violence upon the representatives, whom 
they forced to suspend the proceedings instituted against the 
men who were called the accomplices of terror. It had been 
deemed necessary to put the city ina state of siege. In Paris, 
where they were much more numerous, they were also more 
turbulent. They harped perpetually upon the same subject, the 
distress of the people, and contrasted it with the luxury of the 
new leaders of the Convention. Madame Tallien was the woman 
of the day whom they accused, for at all periods there was one 
person whom people accused: she was the perfidious enchantress 
whom they blamed, as Madame Roland had formerly been 
blamed, and before her time, Marie Antoinette, for all the 
miseries of the people. Her name was several times pronounced 
in the Convention without appearing to gall Tallien. At last, he 
one day rose to reply to this abuse. He represented her as a 
model of attachment and courage, as one of the victims whom 
-Robespierre had destined to the scaffold, and he declared that 
she had become his wife. Barras, Legendre, and Fréron, joined 
him. It was high time, they said, to speak out. They exchanged 
abuse with the Mountain, and the Convention was obliged, as 
-usual, to put an end to the discussion by proceeding to the order 
of the day. On another occasion, Duhem told Clausel, the de- 
_puty, a member of the committee of general safety, that he would 


. * “The season had been very unfavourable, and the scarcity of food was 
dreadful. The people} wanting provisions, and not having the power even 
_with assignats of purchasing them, were reduced to the greatest distress ; 

they attributed it of course to the government, and called to mind, not with- 
Out regret, that they had, not long ago, both bread and power under the 
_coramittee of public safety.”"—Adignet, E. sh aaPS 
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murder him. The tumult became tremendous, and the order of 
the day once more interfered to put an end to this new scene.” 
The indefatigable Duhem discovered a publication entitled Ze’ 
Spectateur de la Révolution, containing a dialogue on thé two 
governments, monarchical and republican. This dialogtie'gave 
an evident preference to the monarchical government, and ‘even’ 
exhorted the French people, in an undisguised manner, to revert 
to it. Duhem denounced this work with indignation, as one of 
the symptoms of the royalist conspiracy. The Convention, 
acknowledging the justice of this complaint, sent the author 
before the revolutionary tribunal; but Duhem, having gone so 
far as to say that royalism and aristocracy were triumphant, it 
sent him for three days to the Abbaye, as having insulted the 
assembly. These scenes had set all Paris in commotion. In thé 
sections it was proposed to prepare addresses on what had just 
happened, and violent contests ensued about drawing them up, 
each desiring that these addresses should be written agreeably 
to his own opinion. Never had the Revolution exhibited so tem- 
pestuous a scene. i EP OETA, 
. Formerly, the all-powerful Jacobins had met with no resist- 
ance capable of producing a real combat. They had driven all 
before them and come off conquerors—noisy and furious, but 
sole conquerors. Now, a powerful party had just risen up, and 
though it was less violent, it made up by number what it wanted 
in violence, and could fight with an equal chance of success. ' Ad* 
dresses were made in every variety of tone. Some Jacobins, who 
met in coffee-houses near the populous quarters of St: Denis, 
the Temple, and St. Antoine, held the same language as they had 
been accustomed to do... They threatened to go and attack the 
new conspirators at the Palais Royal, in the theatres, and in the: 
Convention itself. The young men, on their side, made a terrific. 
noise in the pit of the theatres. They resolved upon an outrage 
which would be keenly felt by the Jacobins. The bust of Marat 
was in all the public places and particularly in the theatres. At 
the ThéAtre Feydeau some young men climbed up to the_bal- 
scony, and mounting upon one another’s shoulders threw down 
the bust of the saint, dashed it to pieces, and immediately Set’up 
that of Rousseau in its place. The police made vain efforts to pre- 
-vent this disturbance. The act of the young men was universally 
-applauded. Wreaths were thrown upon the stage to crown the 
-bust' of Rousseau ; verses, written fer the occasion were Cir- 
‘eulated; and there were shouts of “ Down with the Terrorists! 
down with Marat! down with the sanguinary monster who deé- 
-manded three hundred thousand heads ! The author of Emile, of 
the Contrai Social, of the Nouvelle Heloise, for ever!” . N te) 
‘sooner had this example been set, than it was imitated on the 
following day at the other theatres and at all the places of public 
‘resort. People ran to the markets, smeared the bust .of Marat 
with blood, and then threw it into the mud. A number of boys, 
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in the quarter of Montmartre, formed a procession, and, after. 
carrying a bust of Marat to the brink of a sewer, tumbled it in. 


Public opinion was expressed with extreme violence. Dislike, 
even hatred of Marat, filled every heart, not excepting even those 
of most of the Mountaineers; for none of them could follow in 
this eccentricities the ideas of this audacious maniac. But the 
mame of Marat being consecrated, the dagger of Corday having 
gained him a kind of worship, people were as much afraid of 
touching his altars as those of liberty itself. We have seen that 
-during the last sans-culottides, that is four months before, he 
had been introduced into the Pantheon in the place of Mirabeau. 
‘The committees, eagerly taking the hint, proposed to the Con- 
vention to decree that no individual should be deposited in the 
Pantheon till twenty years after his death, and that the bust or 
- portrait of no citizen should be set up in the public places. It 
-added that every decree to the contrary was repealed. In 
consequence, Marat, introduced into the Pantheon, was turned 
-out again before the end of four months. Such is the instability 
of revolutions! Immortality is decreed or taken away, and un- 
popularity threatens party-leaders even after death! From that 
moment commenced the long infamy which has covered Marat, 
and which he has shared with Robespierre. Both, formerly 
idolized by fanaticism, but now judged by affliction, were devoted 
to long-continued execration. ; 

The Jacobins, incensed at this outrage offered to one of the 
most renowned characters of the Revolution, assembled at the 


faabourg St. Antoine, and swore to avenge the memory of Marat. © 


They took his bust, carried it about in triumph in all the quar- 
ters under their sway, and, being armed exceedingly well, threat- 


ened to murder any one who should attempt to disturb this sinister — 


solemnity. The young men had a great mind to fall upon this 
train. They encouraged one another to attack it, and a battle 
would infallibly have ensued, if the committees had not ordered 
the club of the Quinze-Vingts to be closed, forbidden processions 
of this kind, and dispersed the assemblages. In the sitting of 
the 20th of Nivose, the busts of Marat and Lepelletier were 
removed from the hall of the Convention,* as well as the two fine 


* “ Marat was now attacked in his turn. His bust was in the Convention, 
and in most of the popular assemblies. The gilded youths broke it to 
pieces at the Theatre Feydeau, and the Mountain remonstrated, but without 
success. The commotion in the faubourgs became, consequently, consider- 
able. There was also in front of the Invalids a mountain crowned with a 
colossal statue of Hercules killing the Hydra. The section of the corn- 
market demanded of the Assembly that it should be pulled down. Some 
murmurs were heard from the left. ‘This giant,’ said a member, ‘is the 
image of the people.’ —‘ I see nothing but a mountain, replied another; ‘and 
what is a mountain, if it be not a lasting protest against equality ?’? These 
words were received with applause; they were sufficient to procure the 
petition a favourable reception, and to overturn this monument of the victory 
and domination of a party."—Mignet. E, 
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paintings in which David had represented them dying. The 
tribunes, which were divided, set up contrary cries: some ap- 

lauded, while others raised tremendous murmurs. Among the 
atter were many of those women who were called the furies of 
the guillotine: they were turned out. The Assembly applauded, 
and the Mountain, sullen and silent, on seeing those celebrated: 
pictures taken down, fancied that it saw the Revolution and the 
republic annihilated. i ieescrtey 
- The Convention had just deprived both parties of an occasion: 
for quarrel ; but it had only deferred the struggle for a few days. 
The resentment was so keen, and the sufferings of the people 
were so severe, that there was every reason to expect one of 
those violent scenes which had imbrued the Revolution in blood. 
Amidst the uncertainty as to what was likely to happen, all the 
questions to which the commercial and financial situation of the 
country gave rise were discussed—unfortunate questions, which 
people took up afresh every moment, to treat and resolve them 
in a different manner, according to the changes which opinions 
had undergone. 

Two months before, the Convention had modified the maximum 
by rendering the price of corn variable according to the locali- 
ties. It had modified the requisitions by making them special, 
limited, and regular; and it had adjourned the questions relative 
to the sequestration, the specie, and the assignats. Now, all 
respect for the revolutionary creations was gone. It was no 
longer a mere modification that was demanded, but the abolition 
of the system of coercion established durmg the Reign of Terror. 
The adversaries of this system adduced excellent reasons. 
Every thing, they said, was not subject to a maximum; the 
maximum was absurd and unjust. The farmer paying 30 francs 
for a coulter, for which he formerly paid 50 sous, 700 franes for 
a servant, for whom he used to pay 100, and 10 franes to a day- 
labourer, to whom he had given 50 sous, could not afford his 
produce at the same price as formerly. As raw materials im- 
ported from abroad had recently been exempted from the 
maximum, in order to restore some activity to trade, it was 
absurd to subject them to it after they were wrought; for eight 
or ten times less would then be paid for them than before. These 
examples were not the only ones. A thousand others of the same 
kind might be mentioned. As the maxzmum thus exposed the 
shopkeeper, the manufacturer, and the farmer, to inevitable 
losses, they never would submit to it; the former would volun- 
tarily shut up their shops or their factories; the latter would 
hide his corn or consume it in his own farm-yard, because he 
would find it more profitable to sell poultry and pigs when 
fattened upon it. At any rate, if it was desired that the markets 
should be supplied, it was requisite that the prices should be 
free; for nobody would like to work for nothing. Besides, 
added the adversaries of the revolutionary system, the mawunum 
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had never been carried into execution; those who wanted to, 
buy made up their minds to pay according to the real price, and. 
rctaccording to. the legal price. The whole question, therefore, 
was comprised in these words—to pay high or to have nothing. 
It would be vain to attempt to supply the lack of spontaneous. 
actiyity in manufactures and commerce by requisitions, that, is 
to say, by the.action of the government. A trading government 
was a ridiculous monstrosity. Was it certain that that commis- 
sion of supplies, which had made such a noise about its opera- 
tions, had imported any foreign corn into France? What was 
there to feed France with for five days? It was necessary, 
therefore, to return to individual activity, that is, to free trade,, 
and to rely only on herself. When the maximum should be 
abolished, and the merchant could again lay on the price of 
freight and insurance, the interest of his capital, and his fair, 
profit, he would import commodities from all parts of the globe. 
The great communes, in particular, which were not provisioned, 
like Paris, at the cost of the state, could not have recourse to 
any thing but commerce, and would be famished unless its free-. 
dom were restored to it. 
These arguments were just in principle. It was not the less 
true that the transition from a forced trade to a free trade was 
liable to prove dangerous in a great crisis like the present. 
Till the freedom of prices should have awakened individual 
industry, and supplied the markets, every thing would be ex- 
cessively dear. It would be a very transient inconvenience for, 
all commodities which were not of prime necessity ; it would be 
only an interruption for a moment, till competition should reduce 
the prices; but, for articles of consumption which did not admit 
of interruption, how was the transition to take place? Until the 
faculty of selling corn at a free price should have caused vessels 
to be despatched to the Crimea, to Poland, to Africa, and to: 
America, and by the competition have obliged the farmers to part. 
with their grain, how were the populace in the cities to subsist. 
without maximum and without requisitions? Would not -bad 
bread, produced by the laborious efforts of the administration, 
with incredible pains and anxiety, be better than absolute want ?. 
Most certainly it would be well to get out of the forced system 
as soon as possible, but with great caution and without silly. 
precipitation. ad 
As for the reproaches of M. Boissy-d’Anglas* to the com-. 
mission of supplies, they were not less unjust than ridiculous. 
Its importations, he said, could not have fed France for five days. 
The accuracy of the calculation was at first denied ; but that. 


* “ At this particular period, Boissy d’Anglas, who was at the head of a. 
committee of subsistence for supplying the people with bread, was any thing 
but popular. People began to suspect him even of keeping back the sup-— 
plies of provisions, in order to make them desperate, and favour the royalist 
faction, with which he was secretly connected.”—Haziitt. E, ites! => 
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was of little consequence. It is but a little of which a country 
is deficient, otherwise it would be impossible to supply that defi- 
ciency; but was it not an immense service to have provided 
that little? Who can form a conception of the distress of a 
country deprived of bread for five days? Moreover, had this 
privation been equally divided, it would not have been mortal, 
but, while the country would have been glutted with corn, the 
great towns and the capital, in particular, would have been desti- 
tute of it not for five days only, but for ten, twenty, fifty, and a 
convulsion would have ensued. Besides, the commission of 
commerce and supplies, under the direction of Lindet, had not 
merely imported articles of consumption from abroad, but trans- 
ported the corn, forage, and merchandise which were in France, 
from the country to the frontiers or to the great communes ; and 
commerce, affrighted by the war and political horrors, would 
- never have done so spontaneously.. It had been found necessary: 
to make amends for this by the will of the government, and that 
- energetic and extraordinary will was entitled to the gratitude 
and the admiration of France, notwithstanding the outcry of those 
petty men, who, during the dangers of the country, could do 
nothing but hide themselves. . 
' The question was carried by assault, as it were. The mazi- 
mum and the requisitions of transport were abolished, as the 
seventy-three had been recalled, as Billaud, Collot, and Barrére. 
had been denounced. Some relics of the system of requisitions 
were nevertheless suffered to subsist. Those which were im- 
posed, in order to supply the great communes, were to be enforced 
for a month longer. Government retained the right of pre-emp- 
tion, that is, the right to take articles of consumption by autho- 
rity on paying the market price for them. The famous commis-_ 
sion lost part of its title ; 1t was no longer called commission of 
ecommerce and supplies, but merely commission of supplies. Its 
five directors were reduced to three; its ten thousand agents to’ 
a few hundred. The system of contracts was judiciously substi- 
tuted for that of administrative management; and, by the way,, 
Pache was found fault with for his appointment of the commit- 
tee of markets. The expense of carriage was allowed to con- 
tractors. The manufacture of arms in Paris, which had rendered 
costly but important services, was discontinued, as it could then 
be without inconvenience.. The fabrication of arms was again 
committed to contractors. The workmen, who clearly saw that 
they should be paid less wages, began to murmur: instigated by 
the Jacobins, they even threatened a commotion; but they were 
_ quelled, and sent back to their communes. j 
~The question of the sequestration, previously adjourned 
(because the government feared lest, in re-establishing the 
circulation. of bills, it should furnish supplies to the emi- 
grants, and cause jobbing in foreign paper to be renewed), was” 
again taken up, and this time resolyed to the advantage of - 
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freedom of trade. The sequestration was taken off; the seque~ 
strated bills were thus restored to the foreign merchants, at the 
risk of not obtaining the like restitution in favour of the French. 
Lastly, the free circulation of specie was restored, after a warm 
debate. It had formerly been prohibited, to prevent emigrants. 
from carrying specie out of France ; it was now permitted from 
the consideration that, as we lacked the means of return, Lyons 
being no longer able to furnish sixty millions’ worth of manufac- 
tured goods, Nimes twenty, and Sedan ten, commerce would be 
impossible, unless purchases made abroad were allowed to be 
paid for in gold or silver. Besides, it was believed that, as 
specie was hoarded and would not come forth on account of 
the paper-money, the faculty of paying foreigners for articles of 
importation would induce it to show itself, and draw it again 
into circulation. Precautions of a puerile kind were moreover 
taken to prevent its going to feed the emigrants; every person 
who sent abroad any metallic amount being obliged to import 
merchandise of the like value. 

Lastly, the government turned its attention to the difficult 
question of the assignats. There were nearly seven thousand 
five or six hundred millions in actual circulation; in the coffers 
there were five or six hundred millions; the total sum fabricated 
amounted therefore to eight thousand millions. The pledge in 
hand, in property of first and second origin, as woods, lands, 
country mansions, hotels, houses, furniture, amounted to more 
than fifteen thousand millions, according to the actual valuation 
in assignats. The pledge was therefore amply sufficient. But 
the assignat lost nine-tenths or eleven-twelfths of its value, 
according to the objects for which it was given in payment. 
Thus the state, which received the taxes in assignats, the stock- 
holder, the public functionary, the owner of houses or of Jands, 
the creditor of a capital, all those in short who received their 
salaries, their income, their reimbursements, in paper, sus- 
tained losses that became daily more enormous; and the 
distress resulting from this state of things likewise increased 
every day. Cambon purposed to augment the salaries of the 
public functionaries and the income of the stockholders. After 
this suggestion had been opposed, it was found necessary to 
adopt it in regard to the public functionaries, who could no longer 
live upon their salaries. This was but a very slight palliative 
for an immense evil: it was relieving one class out of a 
thousand. To relieve them all, it would be requisite to re- 
establish the just standard of values; but how was this to be 
effected ? 

People were still fond of indulging in the dreams of the pre-’ 
ceding year. They investigated the cause of the depreciation of 
the assignats, and the means of raising them. In the first place, 
though they acknowledged that their great quantity was one 
cause of the depreciation, they strove to prove that this was not 
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the chief cause, in order to exculpate themselves from the ex- 
cessive issue. In proof, they alleged that at the moment of the 
defection of Dumouriez, of the insurrection in La Vendée, and 
of the taking of Valenciennes, the assignats, circulating in much 
smaller quantity than after the raising of the blockade of Dun- 
kirk, Maubeuge, and Landau, nevertheless lost more. This was 
true, and it proved that defeats and victories had an influence 
on the course of paper-money, a truth that was certainly incon- 
testable. But now, in the year III. (March, 1795), victory was 
complete on all points, confidence in the sales was established, 
the national property had become the object of a species of 
jobbing, a great number of speculators bought to make a profit 
by reselling or by dividing; and yet the discredit of the assignats 
was four or five times as great as in the preceding year. The 
quantity of the issues was therefore the real cause of the depre- 
ciation of the paper, and to decrease the amount in circulation 
was the only mode to raise its value. 
~ The way to bring it back was to sell the national possessions. 
But what were the means of selling them ?—an everlasting 
question, which was brought forward every year. The cause 
which had prevented the purchase of national property in pre- 
ceding years was repugnance, prejudice, and above all, want of 
confidence in the acquisitions. Now there was a different cause. 
_ Let us figure to ourselves how immoveable property is acquired 
in the ordinary course of things. The merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the farmer, and the capitalist, with slow accumulations 
arising from produce or mcome, purchase land of the man who 
has impoverished himself, or who wishes to change his property 
for another. But either it is one estate that is exchanged for 
another, or it is the estate that is exchanged for a moveable 
eapital accumulated by labour. The purchaser of the estate 
comes to enjoy repose on its bosom; the seller goes elsewhere to 
employ the moveable capital which he receives in payment, and 
to succeed to the laborious part of him who accumulated it. 
Such is the insensible revolution of immoveable property. But 
‘let us figure to ourselves a full third of the territory, consisting 
of extensive and mostly undivided estates, parks, country- 
houses, hotels, put up for sale all at once, at the very moment 
too when the most opulent proprietors, merchants, and capital- 
- ists, were dispersed, and we shall be able to judge whether it 
was possible to pay for them. It was not afew tradesmen or 
farmers who had escaped the proscriptions that could make such 
acquisitions, and what was still more, pay for them. We shall 
no doubt be told that the mass of assignats in circulation was 
sufficient to pay for the domains ; but this mass was illusory, if 
every holder of assignats was obliged to lay out eight or ten 
times the quantity to procure the same objects as formerly. 
' The difficulty consisted, therefore, in furnishing purchasers 
not with the inclination to buy, but with the faculty of paying: 
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consequently, all’ the ineans proposed were founded ona’ false 
basis; for they all presupposed that faculty. The means proposed. 
were either forced or voluntary. The former were demonetization 
and forced loan.’ Demionetization changed paper-money into a 
mere’ delegation upon property. It was tyrannical; for, when 
it reached the assignat in the hands of the labouring man or the 
individual who had but just wherewithal to live, it converted the 
morsel of bread into earth and starved the holder of that assignat. 
The mere rumour, in fact, that a certain’ portion of the paper was 
to be divested of the character of money had caused a rapid 
fall, anda decree had been issued against demonetizing. The 
forced loan was quite as tyrannical ; it consisted ‘also in forcibly 
changing the money assignat into an obligation on the lands. 
The only difference was that the forced loan bore upon the 
upper and wealthy classes, and operated the conversion for them 
only ; but they had suffered so severely that it was difficult to 
oblige them to buy landed property, without throwing thenr 
into cruel embarrassment. Besides, since the reaction, they 
began to defend themselves against any return to revolutionary 
measures. ts 
©*There was of course nothing left but voluntary means. Ex= 
pedients of all kinds were proposed. ' Cambon devised a scheme 
for a lottery : it was to consist of four millions of tickets at 1000 
francs each, which made an amount of four thousand millions to 
be furnished by the public. The state was to add 391 millions: 
out of which the great prizes were to be formed, so that there 
should be four of 500,000 francs, thirty-six of 250,000 and three 
hundred and ‘sixty of 100,000. ‘The least fortunate were to get 
back the 1000 francs which they had given for their tickets ; 
but both, instead of being paid in assignats, were to receive a 
bond on the national property, bearing mterest at three per 
cent.. Thus it was supposed that the attraction of a considerable 
prize’ would cause this kind of investment in bonds on the 
national domains to be sought after, and that four thousand 
millions of assignats would thus exchange the quality of money 
for that of contracts on lands, by the sacrifice of a premium of. 
391 millions. Thirion proposed another plan, that of a tontine: 
But this method, consisting in those investments which are made 
to Secure a small capital to certain survivors, was far too slow 
and too inadequate in regard to the enormous mass of thé 
assignats. Johannot proposed a kind of territorial bank wheré 
assignats might be paid in and bonds bearing three per cent: 
interest obtained in their stead—bonds which might be ex- 
changed at pleasure for assignats. This was still the same plan 
of changing the paper-money into simple obligations on lands. 
Here the only difference consisted in conferring on those obliga- 
tions the faculty of resuming the form of circulating medium: 
It is evident that the real difficulty was not surmounted. All the 
means ‘devised for withdrawing and raising the paper were theres 
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fore:illusory : it would have been, necessary to proceed for along 
time to come in the same track, issuing assignats, which would 
fall more and more every day; and in the end there must have 
been a forced solution. Unfortunately, people can never foresee 
the necessary sacrifices, and diminish their extent by making 
them beforehand. Nations have always lacked this foresight 
and this courage in a financial crisis. Lay iyi ' 
To these supposed means of withdrawing the assignats were 
added others, fortunately more. practicable but. very limited: 
_ The moveable property of the emigrants, for which a ready 
sale might be found, amounted to 200 millions. The shares 
of emigrants in the commercial companies. might produce 
100 millions, the share in their inherited property 500 mil- 
lions. But in the first case capital would be withdrawn from 
commerce ; in the second, a portion of the amount must be 
raised in lands., It was intended to offer a premium to those who 
should complete, their payments for the property already. pur- 
chased, and it was hoped that 800 millions might thus be 
brought back. | Lastly, it was intended to make a lottery of the 
great houses situated in Paris and not let, In case of complete 
success, this would bring in a thousand millions more. All the 
items that we have enumerated would thus withdraw 2600 
millions ; but it would have been very fortunate if 1500 millions 
had been got in upon. the whole. That sum, however, was 
about to be produced in another way. The Convention had 
just decreed a very judicious and a very humane measure—the 
payment of the creditors of the emigrants. It had at first been 
resolved to make a separate liquidation for each emigrant. As 
many of them were insolvent, the republic would not have paid 
their debts till it had realized their credits. But this individual 
liquidation would have been attended with endless delay. . It 
would have been necessary to open an account for each emigrant, 
to enter in it his immoveable property and his moveable property; 
and to balance the whole with his debts; and his unfortunate 
creditors, almost all of them servants, artisans, or shopkeepers, 
would have had to wait twenty or thirty years for their money. 
At the instigation of Cambon, it was decided that the creditors 
of the emigrants should become creditors of the state, and 
should be paid immediately, excepting those whose debtors were 
notoriously insolvent. The republic might thus lose a few 
millions, but it would relieve very great distress and confer an 
immense benefit. Cambon, the revolutionist, was the author of 
this most humane idea. ; 
But, while these unhappy questions were under discussion, 
the attentien of the government was called off every moment to 
still more urgent matters—the supply of Paris, which was almost 
entirely destitute. It was now the end of Ventose (the middle 
of March). The abolition of the maximum had not yet had the 
effect of reviving commerce, and corn did not arrive. A number: 
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of deputies, scattered around Paris, made requisitions which 
were not obeyed. Though they were still authorized for the 
supply of the great communes, and on paying the market-price, 
the farmers alleged that they were abolished, and refused to 
comply with them : but this was not the greatest obstacle. The 
rivers and the canals were entirely frozen. Not a boat could 
arrive. The roads, covered with ice, were impassable ; to render 
wheel-carriage possible it would have been requisite to gravel 
them for twenty leagues round. During the journey the carts 
were plundered by the famished people, who were excited to fury 
by the Jacobins, who told them that the government was counter~ 
revolutionary, that it suffered corn to rot in Paris, and that it 
intended to restore royalty. While the arrivals diminished, 
the consumption increased, as always happens in such ‘cases. 
The fear of running short made each person lay in provisions for 
several days. Bread was delivered as formerly on the presenta- 
tion of tickets; but every one exaggerated his wants. To 
favour their milkwomen, their laundresses, or the country-people, 
who brought them vegetables and poultry, the inhabitants of Paris 
gave them bread, which was preferred to money, on account of 
the dearth which afflicted the environs as much as Paris itself. 
The bakers even sold dough to the country-people, and from 
fifteen hundred sacks the consumption had thus risen to nine- 
teen hundred. The abolition of the maximum had caused an 
extraordinary rise in the prices of all kinds of eatables; to bring 
them down, the government had put meat and goods in the 
hands of the pork-butchers, the grocers, and the shopkeepers, to 
be sold at a low price. But these depositaries abused their 
a sate and sold at a higher rate than they had agreed 
to do. ; 

The committees were every day in the greatest alarm, and 
waited with extreme anxiety for the nimeteen hundred sacks of 
flour which had become indispensable. Boissy d’Anglas, charged 
with the superintendence of the supply of articles of consump- 
tion, came continually to make new reports, in order to pacify 
the public, and to impart to it a security which was not felt by 
the government itself. In this situation the customary abuse 
was not spared. “See,” said the Mountain, “the effect of the 
abolition of the maximum !”—“ See,” replied the right side, “the 
inevitable effect of your revolutionary measures!” Each then 
proposed as a remedy the accomplishment of the wishes of his 
party, and demanded measures frequently most foreign to the 
painful subject under discussion. “ Punish all the guilty !”’ said 
the right side, “ repair all injustice, revise all the tyrannical laws 
repeal all the law relative to the suspected.” —“ No,” answered 
the Mountaineers: “renew your committees of government; 
render their energy revolutionary: cease to persecute the best 
patriots, and to raise the aristocracy again.” Such were the 
means proposed for the relief of the public distress, 
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- It is always moments like these that parties choose for coming 
to blows and for carrying their schemes into effect. The report so 
long expected concerning Billaud-Varennes, Collot-d’ Herbois, 
Barrére, and Vadier, was presented to the Assembly. .The com- 
mission of twenty-one decided upon accusation, and demanded 
the provisional arrest. The arrest was immediately voted by an 
immense majority. It was decreed that the four inculpated 
members should be heard by the Assembly, and that a solemn 
discussion should be opened on the motion for placing them 
under accusation. No sooner was this decision adopted, than it 
was proposed to readmit into the bosom of the Assembly the 
proscribed deputies, who two months before had been discharged 
from all prosecution, but who had been forbidden to resume 
their seats among their colleagues. Sieyes,* who had kept silence 
for five years, who, from the first months of the Constituent 
_ Assembly, had concealed himself in the centre, that his reputa- 
tion and his genius might be forgotten, and whom the dictator- 
ship had forgiven as an unsociable character, incapable of con- 
spiring, ceasing to be dangerous as soon as he ceased writing— 
Sieyes emerged from his long silence, and said that, since the 
reign of the laws seemed to be restored, he should resume the 
right to speak. So long as the outrage committed on the 
national representation was not repaired, the reign of the laws, 
according to him, was not re-established. ‘“ Your whole history,” 
said he to the Convention, “is divided into two epochs; from 
the 21st of September, the day of your meeting, to the 31st of 
May, the oppression of the Convention by the misguided people ; 


* The following anecdotes are highly characteristic of Sieyes, who ren- 
dered himself conspicuous during the Revolution by his numerous crotchets, 
theories, and systems, which possessed every earthly recommendation except 
common sense . . 

" “Sieyes, observed Napoleon, before the Revolution, was almoner to one 
of the princesses. One day, when he was performing mass in the chapel 
before herself, her attendants, and a large congregation, something occurred 
which made the princess get up and retire. Her example was followed by 
her ladies-in-waiting, and by the whole of the nobility, officers, and others, 
who attended more out of complaisance to her than from any true sense of 
religion. Sieyes was very busy reading his breviary, and for some time did 
‘not perceive the general desertion. Lifting up his eyes, however, from his 
book, lo! he observed that the princess, nobles, and all their retainers, had 
disappeared. With an air of contempt, displeasure, and haughtiness, he 
shut the book, hastily descended from the pulpit, exclaiming, ‘I do not say 
mass for the canuaille,’ and went out of the chapel, leaving the service half 
finished.”—A Voice from St..Helena. E. ‘ +70 

_. © The Abbé Sieyes rendered himself remarkable on occasion of the King’s 
trial. When his turn came to ascend the tribune, he pronounced the 
words, ‘ Death, sans phrase.’ ‘This expression was afterwards parodied a a 
cutting manner + a minister of the King of Prussia, whom Caillard, the 
French minister, had requested to pay some attention to Sieyes, who was 
‘going as ambassador to Berlin. ‘No, replied he ; ‘and sans phrase.’”— 
Memoirs of a Peer of France. E. 1p iTé 
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from the 31st of May to the present-day, the oppression-of the 
people by the Convention, tyrannized over itself. From this 
day you will prove that you are become free by recalling your 
colleagues. Such a measure cannot even be discussed ; it is one 
of absolute right.” The Mountaineers inveighed against this 
manner of reasoning. “ All that you have done then is null!” 
exclaimed Cambon. Those immense toils, that multitude of 
laws, all the decrees which constitute the present government, 
are then null! and the salvation of France effected by your 
courage and your efforts all this is null!” Sieyes said that he 
was misunderstood. The Assembly nevertheless decided that 
the deputies who had escaped the scaffold should be reinstated. 
Those famous proscripts, Isnard, Henri Lariviére, Louvet, Lare- 
veillére-Lepaux, and Doulcet de Pontecoulant, entered amidst - 
applause. “ Why,” exclaimed Chenier, “ was there not a cavern 

deep enough to save from the executioners. the eloquence of 

Vergniaud and the genius of Condorcet !’”* 

The Mountaineers were indignant; nay even several Thermi- 
dorians, alarmed at seeing the chiefs of a faction which had op- 
posed so dangerous a resistance to the revolutionary system, ad- 
mitted again into the Assembly, went back to the Mountain, 
Thuriot, that Thermidorian so inimical to Robespierre, who had 
by a miracle escaped the fate of Philipeaux ; Lesage-Senault, a 
man of sound discretion, but a decided enemy to all counter- 
revolution ; lastly Lecointre, the resolute adversary of Billaud, 
Collot, and Barrére, who had five months before been de- 
clared a calumniator for denouncing the seven remaining mem- 
bers of the old committees ; took their seats again on the left | 
side. “ You know not what you are doing,” said Thuriot to 
his colleagues; “those men will never forgive you.” Lecointre 
proposed a distinction: “ Recall the proscribed deputies,” said 
he, ‘ but inquire which of them took arms against the country 
by exciting the departments to insurrection, and admit them not 
again among you.” All of them had in fact taken arms. _Louvet 
hesitated not to confess this, and proposed to declare that the 
departments which had risen in 1793 had deserved well of thé 
country. This called up Tallien, who, alarmed at the boldness 
of the Girondins, opposed the two propositions of Lecointre and. 


a a | will not do the National Convention the injustice,” said Chenier, 
who spoke in favour of the Girondins, “ to place before its eyes the phantom 
of federalism, which they have dared to make the principal head. of accusa- 
tion against your colleagues. They have fled, it is said. They have con- 
cealed themselves. This then is their crime. Ah! would that it had 
pleased the fates of the republic that this had been the crime of them all! 
Why were there not caverns deep enough to preserve to their country the 
meditations of Condorcet, and the eloquence of Vergniaud ? Why, on the. 
loth of Thermidor, did not a hospitable land again bring to light this band 
of energetic patriots, and virtuous republicans? But they fear schemes’ of 
vengeance from men soured by misfortune.”—Mignet, E. Pade 
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Louvet. » Both were rejected. While the Assembly recalled the 
“proscribed Girondins, it referred Pache, Bouchotte, end Garat,* 
»to the examination of the committee of general safety. © 
Such resolutions were not calculated to pacify the public mind. 
‘The increasing dearth at length rendered necessary the adoption 
of a measure which had been postponed for several days, and 
which could not fail to increase the irritation to the highest pitch 
namely, to reduce the inhabitants of Paris to rations. Boissy- 
‘d’Anglas appeared before the Assembly on the 25th of Ventose 
(March 15) and proposed, in order to prevent waste and to ensure 
to each a sufficient share of provisions, to limit every individual 
to a certain quantity of bread. ‘The number of persons composing: 
each family was to be stated on the ticket, and no more than 
one pound of bread per day was to be allowed for each person. 
On this condition, the commission of supplies could answer for 
at that the city would not be left without provisions. Romme, 
the Mountaineer, proposed to raise the allowance of working 
men to a pound and a half. The upper classes, he said, possessed 
the means of procuring butchers’ meat, rice, or vegetables ;_ but 
the common people, being unable to buy any thing but bread, 
ought to have more*of it. Romme’s proposition was adopted, 
‘and the Thermidorians were sorry that they had not made it 
themselves, to gain the support of the lower classes and to with- 
_diaw them from the’ Mountain. 
No sooner was this decree passed, than it excited a most 
violent ferment in the populous quarters of Paris. The revolu- 
4ionists strove to aggravate its effect, and never called Boissy- 
d’Anglas by any other name than Famine Boissy. On the 
day after the next, the 27th of Ventose (March 17), when 
the decree was for the first time carried into execution, a great 
tumult arose in the faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau. 
For the 636,000 inhabitants of the capital there had been given 
out 1897 sacks of flour: 324,000 citizens had received the 
additional half-pound allowed to persons supporting themselves | 
by the labour of their hands. Nevertheless, it appeared so new 
to the people of the faubourgs to be reduced to rations, that they 
murmured. Some women, who were accustomed to attend the 
elubs,and who were always ready to create a riot, made a disturb- 
ance in the section of the Observatoire, and were joined by the 
usual agitators of the section. They resolved to present a peti- 
tion to the Conyention ; but for this purpose it was requisite that 
there should be a meeting of the whole section, and it was not 
lawful to hold such a meeting excepting on the Decadi. They 


. * “ Garat was a man of talent who had distinguished himself in the rev0- 
lutionary troubles, but his eloquence, I well remember, was always disliked 
by Bonaparte. ‘ What an animal that Garat is! said he to me one dave 
“What a’stringer of words! There are people who never know when to hol 
their tongues.’”—Bourrienne. E. 
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nevertheless beset the civil committee, demanded with threats: 
the keys of the hall, and, on its refusal to give them up, the 
mob insisted on its sending one of its members to go with them 
to the Convention. The committee complied, and appointed one 
of its members to regularize the movement and to prevent dis- 
turbance. A similar scene was taking place at the same moment 
in the section of Finisttre. A concourse had collected there and 
joined that of the Observatoire ; and both, blended together, 
proceeded towards the Convention. One of the ringleaders 
undertook to speak, and was conducted with a few of the peti- 
tioners to the bar. The rest of the mob remained outside making 
a tremendous noise. ‘ We are in want of bread!” said the 
spokesman of the deputation : “we are ready to regret all the 
sacrifices that we have made for the Revolution.” At these 
words the Assembly, filled with indignation, abruptly stopped 
him, and several members rose to condemn language so unbe- 
coming. ‘Bread! bread!” shouted the petitioners striking the 
bar with their fists. On this insolent conduct, the Assembly 
desired them to be turned out of the hall, Tranquillity, how- 
ever, was restored; the speaker finished his harangue and 
said that, till the wants of the people were supplied, they would 
not shout any thing but The republic for ever! Thibaudeau, 
the president, replied with firmness to this seditious speech, 
and, without inviting the petitioners to the sitting, sent them 
back to their work. The committee of general safety, which 
had already collected some battalions of the sections, cleared 
away the crowd from the doors of the Assembly, and dis- 
persed it. . . 

This scene produced a strong impression on the public mind. 
The daily threats of the Jacobins spread through the sections of 
the faubourgs; their inflammatory placards, in which they gave 
warning that an insurrection would take place within a week, if 
all the prosecutions against the patriots were not dropped, and 
if the constitution of 1793 were not enforced ; theiralmost public 
conferences, held in the coffee-houses of the faubourgs; lastly, 
this recent attempt at riot, revealed to the Convention the scheme 
of a new 3]st of May. The right side, the reinstated Girondins, 
the Thermidorians, all threatened alike, deemed it time to take 
measures for preventing any new attack on the national repre- 
sentation. Sieyes, who had lately made his appearance again 
upon the stage, and become a member of the committee of 
public welfare, proposed to the united committees a sort of 
martial law, destined to preserve the Convention from fresh 


violence. This projet de loi declared as seditious every concourse ~ 


of people assembled for the purpose of attacking public or 
private property, of restoring royalty, of overthrowing the repub- 
lic and the constitution of 1793, of going to the Temple, to the 
Convention, &. Every member of such an assemblage was to, 
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be liable to banishment. If after three warnings from the magi- 
strates the assemblage did not disperse, force was to be em-— 
ployed ; and, till the public force should collect, all the adjoining 
sections were to send their own battalions. An insult offered toa 
representative of the people was to be punished by banishment ;’ 
outrage, attended with violence, by death. One bell only was to 
remain in Paris, and to be placed in the Pavillon de l’Unité. 
If any assemblage should be proceeding towards the Convention, 
this bell was immediately to sound the alarm. At this signal, 
all the sections were to be required to assemble and to march to - 
the succour of the national representation. If the Convention 
should be dissolved, or its liberty violated, all the members who 
could escape were to be enjoined to leave Paris immediately, 
and to repair to Chalons-sur-Marne. All the deputies absent 
on leave or on missions were to be ordered to join them. The 
generals were also to send them troops from the frontiers, and 
the new Convention formed at Chalons, the only depository of 
the legitimate authority, was to march to Paris, to deliver the 
oppressed portion of the national representation, and to punish 
the authors of the outrage. Pd key agg the 
This plan was cordially adopted by the committees. Sieyes 
was commissioned to draw up the report upon it, and to present” 
it as speedily as possible to the Assembly. ‘The revolutionists, 
on their part, imboldened by the late movement, finding in the 
dearth a most favourable opportunity, perceiving that the danger 
was becoming more imminent for their party, and that the fatal 
moment for Billaud, Collot, Barrére, and Vadier, was approach- 
ing, bestirred themselves with greater violence, and thought 
seriously of getting up a sedition. The electoral club and the 
popular society of the Quinze-Vingts had been dissolved» De- 
ptived of this place of refuge, the revolutionists had resorted to 
the sectional assemblies, which were held every Decadi. They 
swayed the faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau, and the 
quarters of the Temple and of the City. They met at the coffee- 
houses situated in the heart of these different quarters; they 
projected a commotion, but without having either any avowed 
plan or leaders. Among them were several men compromised 
either in the revolutionary committees or in different offices, who 
possessed considerable influence over the multitude ; but none of 
_ them had a decided superiority. The one counterbalanced the 
other, agreed but ill together, and had, moreover, no communica- 
tion whatever with the deputies belonging to the Mountain. 
The old popular leaders had always been allied with Danton, 
with Robespierre, with the heads of the government, and had 
served as intermediate agents to give their directions to the 
populace. But all these had perished. The new leaders were 
strancers to the new chiefs of the Mountain. They had nothing 
im common with them but their dangers and their attachment 
to the same cause. Besides, es Mountaineer deputies, as the 
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beaten party, being left in a minority in the Assembly, and 
accused of conspiring in order to recover power, were under the 
necessity of justifying themselves every day, and obliged to 
declare that they were not conspiring. The usual result of such 
a position is a wish that others should conspire, and a fear of 
entering into a conspiracy oneself. Accordingly, the Mountaineers 
said every day, The people will rise—the people must rise; but 
they would not have dared to concert with the people in order to 
bring about that rising.* Many imprudent expressions used by 
-Duhem and Maribon-Montaud in a coffee-house were repeated. 
Both must have been very unguarded and indiscreet to utter 
them. Declarations made by Leonard Bourdon to the sectionary 
society of the Rue du Vertbois were also cited; they were 
likely enough to have come from him: but none of these men 
corresponded with the patriots. As for Billaud, Collot, and 
Barrére, who were more interested than any other persons in a 
commotion, they were afraid lest, by taking part in one, they 
should render their own position worse, which was already very 
dangerous. 
~The patriots, therefore, proceeded alone, without much unity 
of purpose, as is almost always the case when there are no 
very prominent chiefs. They ran from one to the other, carrying” 
messages from street to street and from quarter to quarter, and 
intimating that this or that section was going to present a peti- 
tion, or to attempt a movement. At the commencement of a re- 
volution, at the outset of a party, when all its chiefs are with it, 
when success and novelty hurry the mass along in its train, 
when it disconcerts its adversaries by the boldness of its attacks, 
it makes amends by excitement for the want of unity and order: 
on the contrary, when it is once forced to defend itself, when it 
is deprived of impulsion, when it is known to its adversaries, it 
has more need than ever of discipline. But that discipline almost 
always impossible, becomes absolutely so when the influential 
leaders are gone. Such was the position of the patriot party: 
it was no longer the torrent of the 14th of July, of the 5th 
and 6th of October, of the 10th of August, or of the 31st of May. 
It was the combination of a few men, inured by long discord 
to hostility, seriously compromised, full of energy and obstinacy 
it is true but more capable of fighting desperately than of con- 
quering. B 
According to the old custom of preceding every movement by: 
an imperative and yet guarded petition, the sections of Mon- 
treuil and the Quinze-Vingts, comprised in the faubourg St. 


* “ With respect to the middle classes and the people, the death of Robe- 
spierre was the death of the revolutionary government ; and, after various 
struggles and oscillations, the Mountaineers (that is to say, those who wished 
to continue the system of terror), found themselves no longer heading the 
people, but, in spite of themselves, drawn along with and governed by public. 
opinion.” —Las Cases.. E, 
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‘Antoine, drew up one in much the same spirit as all those which 
had been the forerunners of the great insurrections. It was 
agreed that it should be presented on the Ist of Germinal 
(March 21). This was the very day that the committees had 
Tesolved to propose the law of high police devised by Sieyes. 
Besides the ‘deputation which was to present the ‘petition, an 
assemblage of patriots took care to proceed towards the Tuile- 
ries ; thither they thronged, and, as usual, they formed numerous 
groups, shouting, The Convention for ever! the Jacobins for 
ever! down with the aristocrats! The young men, with hair 
turned up and black collars, had also moved off from the Palais 
Royal to the Tuileries, and formed hostile groups, crying, The 
Convention for ever ! down with the Terrorists! The petitioners 
were admitted to the bar. The language of their petition 
was extremely moderate. They referred to the distress of the 
people, but without acrimony; they combated the accusation 
directed against the patriots, but without recriminating against 
their adversaries. ‘They merely remarked that the authors of 
these charges misconceived both the past services of the patriots, 
and the position in which they had found themselves. They 
confessed, however, that excesses had been committed, but 
added, that all parties were composed of men and _ not of gods. 
“The sections of the Quinze-Vingts and of Montreuil,” said 
they, “are not come, therefore, to demand of you as general. 
measures either banishment or the spilling of blood against this. 
or that party, measures which confound mere error with crime = 
they regard all Frenchmen as brethren, differently organized, it. 
is true, but all members of the same family. They come to. 
solicit you to employ an instrument which is in your hands, and . 
_ which is the only efficacious one for putting an end to our 
political storms: that is the constitution of 1793. Organize from 
this day forth that popular constitution which the French. 
people have accepted and sworn to defend. It will reconcile 
all interests, pacify the public mind, and lead you to the term of 
your labours.” okay | 
- This insidious proposition comprised all that the revolutionists 
desired at the moment. They actually conceived that the con-, 
stitution, in expelling the Convention, would bring back their 
leaders and themselves to the legislature, to the executive power, 
and to the municipal administrations. This was an egregious 
mistake; but such was their hope, and they thought that, with- 
out. expressing dangerous wishes, such as the release of the 
patriots, the suspension of all proceedings against them, and. 
the formation of a new commune at Paris, they should find its 
accomplishment in the mere putting in force of the constitution. 
If the Convention refused to comply with their demand, if it did 
not speak out precisely, and. did not fix an early period, it would 
confess that it disliked the constitution of 1793. T hibaudeau, the 
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president, made them a very firm reply, concluding with these 
words, which were by no means flattering, nay, they were indeed 
severe: “The Convention has never attributed the insidious peti- 
tions which have been presented to it to the sturdy and stanch 
defenders of liberty, whom the faubourg St. Antoine has pro- 
duced.” As soon as the president had finished, Chales hastened 
to mount the tribune, to demand that the declaration-of rights 
-should be exhibited in the hall of the Convention, as one of the 
articles of the constitution required. Tallien succeeded him in 
the tribune. “I ask those men,” said he, “who now pretend 
‘to be such zealous defenders of the constitution, those who 
-seem to have adopted the watchword of a sect which sprang up 
-at the conclusion of the Constituent Assembly—The constitution, 
.and nothing but the constitution—I ask them if it was not them- 
selves who shut it up in a box?” Applause from one quarter, 
murmurs and shouts from another, interrupted Tallien. Resum- 
ing his speech, amidst tumult, “ Nothing,” he continued, “ shall 
prevent me from expressing my opinion when Iam among the 
representatives of the people. We are all for upholding the 
constitution, with a firm government, with the government which 
it prescribes; and it is not right that certain members should 
-make the people believe that there are in this Assembly persons 
hostile to the constitution. It behoves us this day to take 
measures to prevent them from slandering the pure and respect- 
able majority of the Convention.” —* Yes, yes,” was the general 
-ery from all quarters. “That constituticn,” proceeded Tallien, 
“which they followed up not by laws ca'culated to complete it 
‘and to render its execution possible, but by the revolutionary 
government—that constitution we must put in action and, we 
must impart life to it. But we shall not be so imprudent as to 
pretend to carry it into effect without organic laws, so as to 
‘consign it incomplete and defenceless to all the enemies of the 
republic. For this reason, I move that a report be immediatel: 

aa on the means of perfecting the constitution, and that it 

e decreed that henceforth there shall be no intermediate agene 

between the present government and the definitive government.” 
Tallien descended from the tribune amidst universal demonstra- 
tions of the satisfaction of the Assembly, whom his manner of re- 
plying had extricated froma dilemma. The preparation of organic 
‘laws was a happy pretext for deferring the promulgation of the 
constitution, and furnishing the means of modifying it. It was an 
‘occasion for a new revision, like that to which the constitution of 
1791 was subjected. Miaulle, a moderate Mountaineer, approved 
‘Tallien’s proposal, and admitted, with him, that they ought not 
to be too precipitate in carrying the constitution into effect : but 
he maintained that there could not be any inconvenience in 
giving it publicity; and he moved that it should be engraved on 
marble tablets and set up in all the public places. Thibaudeau, 
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alarmed at the idea of giving such publicity. to a constitution 
framed in a moment of democratic frenzy, gave up the chair to 
Clauzel, and ascended the tribune. “ Legislators,” said he, 
“we ought not to resemble those priests of antiquity who had 
two ways of expressing themselves, the one secret, the other 
ostensible. It behoves us to have the courage to say what we 
think of this constitution; and, were it even to strike me dead, 
as it last year struck those who presumed to make observations 
against it, still would I speak out.”’ After a long interruption 
occasioned by applause, Thibaudeau boldly asserted that there 
would be danger in publishing a constitution with Which those 
who so highly extolled it were assuredly not acquainted. “A 
democratic constitution,” said he, “is not one in which the 
‘people themselves exercise all the powers.”—“ No! no!”’ cried 
-a multitude of voices. “ It is that,” resumed Thibaudeau, “ un- 
der which the people enjoy liberty, equality, and peace. Now I 
cannot find these in a constitution which should place a usurping 
commune or factious Jacobins by the side of the national repre- 
sentation; which should not give to the national representation 
the direction of the armed force in the place where it is sitting, 
and should thus deprive it of the means of defending itself and 
of upholding its dignity; which should grant to a fraction of 
the people the right of partial insurrection and the faculty of 
overthrowing the state. Ito no purpose are we told that an 
organic law will correct all these inconveniences. A mere law 
may be altered by the legislature; but dispositions so important 
as those which shall be comprehended in these organic laws 
must be as immutable as the constitution itself. Besides, organic 
laws are not framed in a fortnight, or even in a month; mean- 
while I propose that no publicity be given-to the constitution; 
that great vigour be imparted to the government, and that 
even, if it be requisite, new powers be given to the committee of 
public welfare.” Thibaudeau descended from the tribune amidst 
applause bestowed on the boldness of his declaration. It was 
then proposed to close the discussion immediately. The president 
put the question to the vote, and almost the whole Assembly 
Tose in support of it. The irritated Mountaineers complained 
that they had not had time-to hear what the president said, and 
that they knew not what had been proposed. No attention was 
paid to them, and the Assembly proceeded to other business. Le- 
gendre then moved the appointment of a commission of eleven 
members, to consider without intermission the organic laws with 
which the constitution was to be accompanied. This-idea was 
forthwith adopted. The committees at that moment intimated 
that they had an important report to make, and Sieyes ascended 
the tribune to submit his law of high police. re 
_ While these different scenes were passing in the interior of 
the Assembly, the greatest tumult prevailed without. The 
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-patriots of the faubourg, who had not been able to get into the 
hall, had gone to the Carrousel and to the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and were there waiting impatiently, and setting up 
their accustomed shouts, till the result of the application to the 
Convention should be known. Some of them had come from 
the tribunes to report to the others what had passed; and, 
giving them an unfaithful account, they had told them that the 
petitioners had been maltreated. The tumult among them 
mcreased. Some ran off to the faubourgs to say that their 
envoys were ill-used by the Convention; others scoured the 
garden, driving before them the young men whom they met with; 
they had even seized three of them and thrown them into the 
great basin of the Tuileries.* The committee of general safety, 
observing these disorders, had directed the drums to beat, for 
the purpose of calling together the neighbouring sections. Mean- 
while, the danger was urgent; and it required time for the 
sections to be called together, and to assemble. ‘The committee 
had around it a body of young men, who had collected to the 
number of a thousand or twelve hundred, armed with sticks and 
disposed to fall upon the groups of patriots, who had not yet 
met with any resistance. It accepted their aid, and authorized 
them to keep order in the garden. They rushed upon the groups 
which were shouting The Jacobins for ever! ‘dispersed them 
after a long contest, and drove back part of them towards the hall 
of the Convention. Some of the patriots again went up to the 
tribunes, and there caused a sort of confusion by their precipi- 
tate arrival. At this moment, Sieyes was finishing his report on 
the law of high police. An adjournment was demanded, and 
there were cries from the Mountain of “Itis a bloody law! It is 
martial law! They want the Convention to leave Pars!”— 
With these cries was mingled the noise of the runaways coming 
back from the garden. Great agitation ensued. ‘The royalists 
are assassinating the patriots !”’ exclaimed a voice. A tumult 
was heard at the doors: the president put on his hat. A great 
‘majority of the assembly said that the danger against which 
Sieyes’s law provided had already occurred, that it ought to be 
voted immediately. “Vote! vote!’ was the general cry. The 
law was put to the vote, and adopted by an immense majority, 
amidst the loudest applause. The members of the extreme left 
refused to take any part in the proceeding. At length quiet was 


* “The enraged patriots set off to appear before the Convention. They 
vociferously demanded, ‘ Bread, the Constitution of 1793, and the liberty of 
the imprisoned Jacobins.’ They met some young people, and threw them into 
the basin of the Tuileries. But the report having soon spread that the Con- 
vention was in danger, and that the Jacobins were going to attempt the 
rescue of their chiefs, the Troupe Dorée, followed by about five thousand 
citizens belonging to the interior sections, arrived to disperse the men of the 
faubourgs, and to act as the guard of the Assembly.”—Mignet. E. 3 
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‘gradually restored, and it began to be possible to hear the 
‘speakers. “The Convention has been imposed upon,” cried 
Dubem. | Clauzel, who then came in, said that he had brought 
‘good news. ‘* We want none of thy good news,” replied several 
‘voices. Clauzel continued, and reported that the good citizens 
_ had assembled to make a rampart of their bodies for the national 

‘representation. He was applauded. “It is thou,” cried Ruamps, 
‘who hast instigated these mobs, in order to cause the passing 
of an atrocious law.”’ Clauzel attempted to reply, but could not 
make himself heard. The law, voted with such precipitation, 
‘was then attacked. ‘The law has been passed,” said the president, 
“it is too late to revert to it.”—“ People here are conspiring with 
those outside,” said Tallien ; “no matter, let us resume afresh 
the discussion of the projet, and prove that the Convention can 
deliberate even amidst murderers.” Tallien’s proposal was 
adopted, and the projet of Sieyes was anew taken into consider- 
ation. The discussion was carried on with more calmness. 
While the Assembly was deliberating within the hall, tranquillity 
‘was restored without. The young men, victorious over the 
Jacobins, begged permission to present themselves before the 
‘Assembly. They were introduced by deputation, and protested 
their patriotic intentions and their devotedness to the national 
Tepresentation. They withdrew after having been~vehemently 
applauded. The Convention persisted in discussing the law of 

olice without stirring, voted it article by article, and at length 
broke up at ten at night. 

This day left both parties convinced of the approach of some 
important event. The patriots, repulsed by the closing of the 
debate in the Convention, and beaten with sticks in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, repaired to the faubourgs to vent their rage, 
and to excite the populace there to riot. The Convention plainly 
saw that it was about to be attacked, and prepared to avail itself 
of the tutelary law which it had just passed. 

The next day was likely to produce as warm a discussion as 
that which was just over. It was the first time that Billaud, 
Collot, Barrére, and Vadier were to be heard before the Conven- 
tion. A great number of patriots and women had thronged 

very early to occupy the tribunes. The young men more prompt, 
-had got there before them, and prevented the women from enter- 
_ ing. They had sent them away rather roughly, and some 
scufiiles had ensued around the hall. Numerous patroles, on 
duty in the environs, had nevertheless maintained the public 

“peace; the tribunes had filled without much disturbance, and, 
from eight in the morning till noon, the time had been spent in 
‘singing patriotic airs. On one side was sung Le Réveit du 
Peuple, on the other La Marseillaise, till the deputies were 
seated. The president at length took the chair amidst shouts 
of The Convention for ever! The republic for ever! The accused 
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had entered and seated themselves at the bar, and the discussion 
was awaited in profound silence. ae Oa 

~ Robert Lindet immediately demanded permission to speak on 
a motion of order. It was surmised that this irreproachable 
man, whom none had dared to accuse along with the other mem- 
bers of the committee of public safety, meant to defend his old 
colleagues. It was generous in him to do so, for he had still less 
concern than Carnot and Prieur of the Céte-d’Or in the political 
measures of the late committee of public welfare. He had 
accepted the department of supplies and transports solely on 
condition that he should have nothing to do with the operations 
of his colleagues, that he should never deliberate with them, 
nay, that he should even have his office in a different building. 
He had refused the co-suretiship before the danger ; the danger 
arrived, and he generously came forward to claim it. It was 
thought likely that Carnot and Prieur of the Céte-d’Or would 
follow Lindet’s example: accordingly, several voices on the right 
were raised at once to oppose his being heard. “The accused 
must be heard first,” was the cry; “they must speak before either 
their accusers or their defenders.” —“ Yesterday,” said Bourdon 
of the Oise, “a plot was hatched to save the accused; it was 
frustrated by the good citizens. To-day recourseis had to other 
means; scruples are awakened in honest men, whom the accu- 
sation has separated from their colleagues; they are prevailed 
upon to associate themselves with the guilty, in order to retard 
justice by new obstacles.” Robert Lindet replied that the 
intention was to bring the whole government to trial, that he 
had been a member of it, that, in consequence, he ought not to 
consent to be separated from his colleagues, and that he 
claimed his share of the responsibility. Men hardly dare with- 
stand an act of generosity and courage. Robert Lindet obtained 
permission to speak. He expatiated at great length on the 
immense toils of the committee of public welfare; he demon- 
strated its activity, its foresight, and its eminent services; and 
proved that the excitement of zeal produced by the struggle 
had alone caused the excesses with which certain members of 
that government were charged. This speech, which lasted six 
hours, was not heard without many interruptions. Ungrateful 
persons, forgetting already the services of the accused, found this 
enumeration of the obligations owing to them rather tedious : 
and some members even had the indecency to say that this 
speech ought to be printed at Lindet’s expense, because it would 
cost the republic too much. The Girondins were nettled by the 
mention of the federalist insurrection and the calamities which it 
had caused. Every party found reason to complain. At length, 
the Assembly adjourned to the following day, many of its mem- 
bers vowing not to suffer any more of those long depositions in 
favour of the accused. Carnot and Prieur of the Céte-d’Or 
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desired, however, to be heard in their turn; they were anxious, 
like Lindet, to lend a generous succour to their colleagues, and 
at the same time to justify themselves against a great number 
of accusations, which could not be urged against Billaud, Collot, 
and Barrére without involving them also. The signature of 
Carnot and Prieur of the Céte d’Or was in fact attached to the 
orders for which the accused were most severely censured. 
Carnot, whose reputation was immense, who was said in France 
and in Europe to have organized victory, and whose courageous 
contests with St. Just and Robespierre were well known, 
could not be heard without respect and a sort of reverence.* He 
obtained leave to speak. “It belongs to me,” said he, “ to 
justify the committee of public welfare, to me who dared first 
to face Robespierre and St. Just ;”’ and he might have added— 
to me who dared attack them, while you obeyed their slightest 
orders, and decreed at their pleasure all the executions which 
they demanded of you. He first explained how his signature 
and that of his colleacues, who had no participation whatever in 
the political acts of the committee, came nevertheless to be ap- 
pended to the most sanguinary orders. ‘“ Overwhelmed,” said 
he, “ by the pressure of business, having three or four hundred 
matters to settle every day, and very often no time for meals, we 
had agreed to lend our signatures to one another. We signed a 
_ multitude of papers without reading them. I signed orders for 
placing under accusation, and my colleagues signed orders for 
military movements and plans of attack, without either having 
time to enter into any explanation concerning them. The neces- 
sity for this immense toil had required that individual dictator- 
ship, which each had reciprocally granted to the other. Without 
this, we could never have got through the business. The order 
to arrest one of the most useful of my employés in the war depart- 
ment, an order for which I attacked St. Just and Robespierre, 
and denounced them as usurpers—that order I had signed with- 
out knowing it. Thus our signature proves nothing, and it 
cannot be adduced in evidence of our participation in the acts 


* “ Carnot was not included in the act of accusation, but he had the mag- 
manimity to declare that, having acted with his colleagues for the public good, 
he had no wish but to share their fate. This generous proceeding embar- 
rassed the accusers ; but, in order to avoid implicating so illustrious a charac- 
ter in the impeachment, it was resolved to limit it to some only of the mem- 
bers of the committee; and Amar, Vouland, and the painter David, were 
excluded, the last of whom had disgraced a fine genius by the most savage 
revolutionary fanaticism.’— Alison. ; 

“ Carnot, after the events of Thermidor, when the Convention caused all 
the members of the committee of public safety to be arrested, with the ex- 
ception of himself, insisted on sharing their fate. This conduct was the more 
noble, inasmuch as the country had declared violently against the committee, 
Carnot, who had a high sense of honour and great natural sensibility, was 
deeply affected by the reproaches of public opinion.”—Las Cases. E. 
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laid to the charge .of the late government.” Carnot then 
endeayoured to justify’ his accused colleagues. Though ad- 
initting, without precisely saying so, that they had formed part 
of the passionate and violent men of the committee, he declared” 
that they had.been the first to rise up against the triumvirate, 
and that the indomitable character of Billaud-Varennes had 
been the greatest obstacle that Robespierre had had to en- 
counter. Prieur of the Céte-d’Or, who, in the fabrication of 
arms and ammunition, had rendered as important services as’ 
Carnot, and who had given the same signatures and in the same 
manner, repeated Carnot’s declaration, and insisted, like him 
and Lindet, on sharing the responsibility which pressed upon 
the accused. ye a" 

Here the Convention found itself plunged again into the per- 
plexities of a discussion which had been several times renewed, 
and which had never led to any thing but frightful confusion. 
‘Was not this example, given by three men enjoying universal 
consideration and voluntarily declaring themselves co-sureties of 
the late government a warning for it? Was it of no consequence 
that every body had more or less been an accomplice of the old’ 
committees, and that it ought itself to demand chains, like 
Lindet, Carnot, and Prieur? In fact, it had not attacked ty-" 
ranny till after the three men whom it now wished to punish 
as its accomplices; and as for their passions, it had shared them ~ 
all; it was even more culpable than they if it had not felt them, 
for it had sanctioned all their excesses. 

. Thus, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of Germinal, the discussion 
degenerated into a frightful squabble. Every moment the name 
of a fresh member was compromised ; he demanded permission 
to justify himself; he recriminated in his turn; and the mem- 
bers belonging to both parties entered into digressions equally ~ 
long and dangerous. It was then decreed that the accused and — 
the members of the commission should alone have the privilege’ 
of speaking, for the purpose of discussing the facts, article by © 
article, and every deputy was forbidden to attempt to justify 
himself if his name was mentioned. To no purpose was this” 
decree passed. Every moment the discussion again became” 
general, and there was not an act but was bandied from ote to ' 
the other with fearful violence. The commotion which existed ~ 
on the preceding days kept still increasing. Only one cry was 
heard in the faubourgs. We must go to the Convention, to’ 
demand bread, the constitution of 1793, and the release of ‘the “ 
patriots. Unfortunately, the quantity of flour necessary for fur- — 
nishing the 1800 sacks not having arrived in Paris on the 6th, — 
only a half ration was given out on the morning of the 7th, with” 
a promise of the other half in the evening. The women of the 
section of the Gravilliers, in the quarter of the Temple, refused ~ 
the half ration offered them, and assembled tumultuously in the ~ 
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Rue du Vert-Bois. Some of them, who possessed influence, 
strove to form an assemblage, and, taking with them all the 
women whom they fell in with, set off for the Convention. While 
they were proceeding thither, the leaders ran to the house of the 
president of the section, seized by violence his bell and the keys 
of the hall of meeting, and set about forming an illegal assembly. | 
They appointed a president, composed a bureau, and read several 
times the article of the declaration of rights which proclaimed 
insurrection to be a right and a duty. The women had mean- 
while pursued their way to the Convention, and were making a 
great noise at its doors. They desired to be introduced en masse, 
but only twenty were admitted. One of them boldly spoke in 
their name, and complained that they had-received only half a 
pound of bread. The president having attempted to reply, they 
shouted, “ Bread! bread!’ They interrupted by the same cry 
the explanation which Boissy-d’Anglas would have given re- 
specting the distribution of the morning. They were at length 
obliged to withdraw, and the discussion relative to the accused 
was resumed. The committee of general safety ordered patroles” 
to escort these women back, and sent one of its members to 
dissolve the assembly illegally formed in the section of the Gra- 
villiers. ‘Those who composed it refused at first to comply with 
the exhortations of the representative sent to them; but on 
seeing the armed force they dispersed. In the night, the prin- 
cipal instigators were apprehended and conveyed to prison. 

This was the third attempt at commotion. On the 27th of 
Ventose people had rioted on account of the ration, on the Ist of 
Germinal, on account of the petition of the Quinze-Vinets, and 
on the 7th on account of the insufficient distribution of provisions. 
Apprehensions were entertained of a general movement on the 
Decadi, a day of idleness, and on which the meetings of the sec- 
tions were held. To prevent the dangers of an assemblage at 
night, it was decided that the sectional assemblies should be held 
between the hours of one and four. This was but a very insignifi- 
cant measure, and could not possibly prevent the conflict. It 
was obvious that the principal cause of these commotions was 
the accusation preferred against the late members of the com- 
mittee of public welfare, and the imprisonment of the patriots. 
Many deputies were disposed to drop prosecutions which, were 
they ever so just, were certainly dangerous. Rouzet devised a 
plan which would render it unnecessary to pass any sentence on 
the accused, and which at the same time would save their lives. 
This was the ostracism. When a citizen should have made his 
name a subject of discord, he proposed to banish him for a time. 
His suggestion was not listened to. Merlin of Thionville, a 
warm Thermidorian and an intrepid citizen, began nevertheless 
to think that it would be better to avoid a conflict. He proposed, 
therefore, to conyoke the primary assemblies, to put the consti- 
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tution in force immediately, and to refer the trial of the accused 
to the next legislature. Merlin of Douai strongly supported 
this advice. Guyton-Morveau* proposed a firmer course. “ The 
proceedings in which we are now engaged,” said he, “are a 
scandal : where should we stop, if we were to prosecute all those 
who have made more sanguinary motions than those with which 
the accused are charged? One cannot tell, indeed, whether we 
are finishing or recommencing our revolution.” The Convention 
was justly startled at the idea of resigning at such a momient the 
supreme authority to a new assembly ; neither was it disposed 
to give France a constitution so absurd as that of 1793. It de- 
clared, therefore, that there were no grounds for discussing the 
propositions of the two Merlins. As for the proceedings already 
commenced, their continuance gratified the revenge of too many 
for them to be relinquished ; and it was merely decided that the 
Assembly, in order that it might be able to attend to other 
business, should devote every other day only to the hearing of 
the accused. 

Such a decision was not calculated to pacify the patriots. 
The Decadi was spent in reciprocally exciting one another. The 
sectional assemblies were very tumultuous. Still the so-much- 
dreaded commotion did not take place. In the section of the 
Quinze-Vingts a new petition was drawn up; it was bolder than 
the first, and was to be presented on the following day. It was 
accordingly read at the bar of the Convention. “Why,” it 
asked, “is Paris without municipality? Why are the popular 
societies shut up? What has become of the crops? Why are 
assignats falling every day? Why are the young men of the 
Palais Royal alone allowed to assemble? Why are the patriots 
alone in prison? The people are at length determined to be 
free. They know that when they are oppressed, insurrection is 
the first of their duties.” The petition was read, amid the 
murmurs of a large portion of the Assembly and the applause 
of the Mountain. Pelet of La Lozére, the president, received 
the petitioners rather roughly, and dismissed them. The only 
satisfaction granted was to send to the sections the list of the 
imprisoned patriots, that they might be enabled to judge whether 
there were any who deserved to be claimed. 


* “ L. B. Guyton-Morveau, born in 1737, was chosen deputy to the legis- 
lature, to which he became secretary in 1791. In the following year he was 
appointed president, and employed himself in financial affairs. Being after. 
wards deputed to the Convention, he voted for the King's death. In 1794, 
after the 9th of Thermidor, he was chosen into the committee of public 
safety. During the session of 1795 he distinguished himself by his activit 
and his reports ; and shortly after entered into the council of Five Hundred 
In the year 1804, he was made an officer of the Legion of Honour. Guyton- 
Morveau was a man of science, and we owe to him the important discovery of 
a method of purifying the air by reducing muriatic acid to gas.” — Biograe 
phie Moderne. E. i 
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_ The rest of the 11th was passed in agitations in the fau- 
bourgs. People said every where that they must go the next 
day to the Convention, to demand once more all that they had 
not yet been able to obtain from it. This opinion circulated from 
mouth to mouth, in all the quarters occupied by the patriots. 
The leaders of each section, without having any determined 
object, were desirous of exciting a general rising, and propelling 
the entire mass of the populace upon the Convention. Next 
day, the 12th of Germinal (April 1), men, women, and children, 
actually sallied forth in the section of the Cité, and beset the 
bakers’ doors, preventing those who were there from accepting 
the ration, and endeavouring to draw every body towards the 
Tuileries. The ringleaders at the same time circulated all sorts 
of rumours. They said that the Convention was on the point of 
starting for Chalons and leaving the people of Paris to their 
misery ; that the section of the Gravilliers had been disarmed in 
the night; that the young men had assembled, to the number of 
thirty thousand, in the Champ de Mars, and that with their aid 
all the patriot sections were about to be disarmed. They forced 
the authorities of the section of the Cité to give up its drums; 
they took them away, and began to beat the générale in all the 
streets. The flame spread with rapidity ; the population of the 
- Temple and the faubourg St. Antoine turned out, and pro- 
ceeding along the quays and the boulevard, directed its course 
towards the Tuileries. This formidable assemblage consisted of 
women, boys, and drunken men, the latter armed with bludgeons, 
and having this inscription on their hats—Bread and the consti- 
tutzon of 1793. 

At this moment, Boissy d’Anglas was reading to the Conven- 
tion a report on the various systems adopted in regard to pro- 
visions. It had but its ordinary guard around it; the mob had 
reached its doors; it inundated the Carrousel and the Tuileries, 
and obstructed all the avenues, so that the numerous patroles 
scattered through Paris could not come to the aid of the national 
representation. The crowd entered the saloon of Liberty, which 
preceded the hall where the Assembly met, and prepared to 

force its way into the latter. The ushers and the guard strove to 
stop them. Men, armed with cudgels, dashed forward, dispersed 
all who attempted to resist, rushed against the doors, burst 
them open, and poured like a torrent amidst the Assembly, 
shouting, waving their hats, and raising a cloud of dust. Bread ! 
bread! The constitution of 1793! Such was the cry of the 
infuriated rabble. The deputies’did not leave their seats, and 
displayed an imposing firmness. One of them suddenly rose, 
and cried, The republic for ever! All followed his example, 


and the mob also set up the same cry, but added, Bread! The 


constitution of 1793! The members of the left only bestowed 
some applause, and did not seem sorry to see the populace: 
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among them. That crowd, for which no plan had been chalked 
out, whose‘leaders wished only to make use of it to intimidate 
the Convention, introduced itself among the deputies, and sat 
down beside them, but without daring to commit any act of vio- 
lence. Legendre began to speak. “If ever,” said he, “malice 
—” He was not suffered to proceed. “ Down! down!” cried 
the rabble ; “ we have no bread!” Merlin of Thionville, still as 
courageous as at Mayence and in La Vendée, left his seat, went 
down among the populace, talked to several of those men, em- 
braced and was embraced by them, and exhorted them to pay 
due respect to the Convention. “To thy place!” cried some of 
the Mountaineers. “My place,” replied Merlin, “is among 
the people. These men have just assured me that they have no 
bad intention; that they have no wish to intimidate the Conven- 
tion by their number; that, on the contrary, they are ready to 
defend it, and that they have come hither merely to make it ac- 
quainted with their wants.”—“Yes, yes,” cried some of the 
crowd ; “we want bread.” 

At these words shouts were heard in the saloon of Liberty: 
another popular billow had followed the first. It was a second 
irruption of men, women, and boys, shouting all at once, 
“Bread! bread!” Legendre would have begun again what he 
was going to say; but he was interrupted with cries of ‘ Down! 
down !” 

The Mountaineers were perfectly aware that in this state the 
Convention, oppressed, degraded, smothered, could neither listen, 
nor speak, nor deliberate, and that the very aim of the insurrec- 
tion was foiled, since the desired decrees could not be passed. 
Gaston and Duroi, both sitting on the left, rose, and complained 
of the state to which the Assembly was reduced. Gaston ap- 
proached the populace. ‘My friends,” said he, “you want 
bread, the release of the patriots, and the constitution ; but for 
all this we must deliberate, and we cannot if you remain here.” 
The noise prevented Gaston from being heard. André Dumont 
who had succeeded the president in the chair, in vain attempted 
tocgive the same reasons to the mob. He was not heard. Huguet; 
the Mountaineer, alone succeeded in gaining a hearing for askew 
words. ‘¢The people who are here,” said he, “are not in insur- 
rection: they are come to make a just demand—the release of 
the patriots. People, relinquish not your rights!” At this mo+ 
ment, aman went up to the bar, passing through the crowd 
which opened before him. It was Vanec, who commanded the 
section of the Cité at the epoch of the 3lst of May. * Repre- 
sentatives,” said he, “‘ you see before you the men of the 14th of 
July, of the 10th of August, and of the 3lst of May—” Here 
the tribunes, the populace, and the Mountain applauded most 
vehemently. ‘‘ These men,” continued Vanec, “have sworn to 
live free or to die. Your divisions rend the country ;. it ought 

tai felipe. 
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not to suffer from your animosities. . Give liberty to the pa- 
triots and bread to the people. Do us justice upon Fréron’s 
army and those gentlemen with cudgels. And as for thee, sacred 
Mountain,” proceeded the speaker, turning towards the benches 
of the left, “ for thee, who hast fought so. many battles for the 
Republic, the men of the 14th of July, of the 10th of August, 
and of the 3lst of May, claim thee in this critical moment; thou 
wilt find them ever ready to support thee, ever ready to spill 
their blood for the country.” Shouts and applause accompanied 
the concluding words of Vanec. One voice in the assembly 
seemed to be raised against him, but it was scarcely distinguish- | 
able. “Let him who has any thing to say against Vanec speak 
up,” cried another. «“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed Duhem, “let him 
say it aloud.” The spokesmen of several sections succeeded 
one another at the bar, and made, but in more measured terms, 
similar demands to that of the Cité. Dumont, the president, 
- replied with firmness that the Convention would attend to the 
wishes and wants of the people, as soon as it could resume its 
deliberations. _ ‘‘ Let it do so immediately,” replied several 
voices ; “we are in want of bread.” The tumult lasted thus for 
several hours. The president was exposed to remarks of all 
kinds. “ Royalism is in the chair,” said Choudieu* to him. 
“ Our enemies are exciting the storm,” replied Dumont; “ they 
little think that the thunderbolt will fall upon their own heads.” 
—“ Yes,” rejoined Ruamps, “that thunderbolt is your youth 
of the Palais-Royal.”—** Bread! bread!” furiously shouted the 
women. 

Meanwhile the tocsin was heard sounding from the Pavillon de 
Unité. The committees were actually calling together the sec- 
tions, agreeably to the new law of high police. Several of them 
had taken arms and were marching towards the Convention, 
The Mountaineers were well aware that no time ought to he lost 
in conyerting the wishes of the patriots into decrees; but for this 
purpose it was necessary to clear the hall of the intruders, and 
to give the assembly room to breathe. “ President,” cried Du- 
hem, “exhort the good citizens to withdraw, that we may be 
able to deliberate.” He then addressed the people. ‘ The 
tocsin has rung,” said he, “the générale has beaten in the sec- 
tions ; if you will not let us deliberate, the country is undone,” 
Choudieu took a woman by the arm to lead her out. “ We are in 
our own house,” replied she angrily. Choudieu addressed the 
president, and told him that, if he was not capable of doing his 
‘duty and directing the hall to be cleared, he had only to give up 


_ * “In consequence of his attack on André Dumont who presided in the 
Convention, and of whom he said that, ‘ Royalism occupied the arm-chair, 
Choudieu was put under arrest, and confined in the castle of Ham, but 
quitted it in consequence of the amnesty which terminated the session of the 
Convention. In the year 1806 he was living in obscurity in Holland asa 
bookseller.”— Biographie Moderne. E. 
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the chair to another. He again turned to the people. ‘‘ A snare . 
is laid for you,” said he; “retire that we may fulfil your, 
wishes.” The people, observing signs of impatience shown by 
the whole Mountain, began to withdraw. ‘The example once, 
set was gradually followed. The crowd diminished in the interior 
of the hall, and it began also to diminish on the outside. The 
groups of young men would not this day have been able to cope 
with so immense a multitude; but the numerous battalions of 
the faithful sections were already arriving from all quarters, and 
the mob retired before them. Towards evening, the hall was_ 
entirely cleared both within and without, and tranquillity re- 
stored in the Convention.* 
No sooner was it free from the mob, than it was proposed to. 
continue the report of Boissy d’Anglas, which had been broken 
off by the irruption of the populace. The assembly did not yet 
feel quite secure, and it wished to prove that, when free, its first | 
thoughts were directed to the supply of the wants of the 
people. After he had finished his report, Boissy proposed that 
an armed force should be furnished by the sections of Paris, to. 
protect in the environs the corn coming to the capital. The de- 
cree was adopted. Prieur of La Marne proposed to commence. 
the distribution of bread with the labouring people. This sug- 
gestion was likewise adopted. The evening was already far. 
advanced. A considerable force was collected about the Con-. 
vention. A few factious men, who still resisted, had assembled 
in the section of the Quinze-Vingts, a few others similarly in-. 
clined, in that of the Cité. These latter had taken possession of. 
the church of Notre-Dame, and, as it were, intrenched themselves _ 
there. No turther apprehensions however were felt, and the 
assembly possessed power to punish the misdeeds of the day. 
Isabeau presented himself in the name of the committees, and __ 
made a report on the events of the day, the.manner in which the. 
assemblages had been formed, the direction which they had 
received, and the measures taken by the committees to disperse 
them, agreeably to the law of the Ist of Germinal. He stated 
that Auguis the deputy, who had been commissioned to visit 
the different quarters of Paris, had been stopped by the factious- 


* “ The insurgents soon forced their way into the assembly ; drunken’ 
women and abandoned prostitutes formed the advanced guard; but speedily- 
a more formidable band of petitioners with pikes in their hands, filled every : 
vacant space. Having penetrated to the bar, they commenced the most. 
seditious harangues; and ascending the benches of the members, seated 
themselves with the deputies of the Mountain. Every thing announced the 
approach of a crisis. ‘The Jacobins were recovering their former andacit 
and the majority of the assembly labouring under s ty 
on the point of withdrawing when fortunately a large body of the Trou 
Doreé who had assembled at the sound of the tocsin, entered the hall, chant- 
ing in loud strains the ‘Réveil du Peuple’ The insurgents knew their 
masters, and though lately so clamorous, gradually withdrew from the Con« 
vention.’—Alison. E, ae pe ee 


pe. 
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_ and wounded, and that Péniére, who was sent to extricate him, 
had also been wounded by a musket-shot. At this statement 
cries of indignation burst forth, and vengeance was demanded. 
Isabeaw proposed, 1. to declare that on this day the freedom of 
the sittings of the Convention had been violated; 2. to charge | 
the committees to institute proceedings against the authors of 
that outrage. The Mountaineers, seeing what an advantage 
would be derived against them from an attempt which had mis 
carried, received this proposition with murmurs. _Three-fourths 
of the assembly rose, desiring that it should be put to the vote: 
they said that it was a 20th of June against the national repre- 
sentation ; that this day the hall of the assembly had been stormed, 
as the King’s palace was stormed on the 20th of June; and that, 
if they were not severe, a 10th of August would soon be prepared 
for the Convention. Sergent, a deputy of the Mountain, affected. 
to impute this commotion to the Feuillans, to the Lameths, the 
Duports, who, from London, strove, he said, to excite the 
patriots to imprudent excesses. He was told that he was di- 
gressing. Thibaudeau, who, during this scene had withdrawn 
from the assembly, indignant at the outrage committed upon it, 
rushed to the tribune. “There it is,” he exclaimed pointing to 
the left side, “there is the minority that is conspiring ! I declare 
that I absented myself for four hours, because I no longer saw. 
the national representation here. I now return, and [ support 
the projet. The time of weakness is past. It is the weakness of. 
the national representation that has always compromised it, and 
that has encouraged a criminal faction. The salvation of the 
country is this day in your hands; you will lose it if you are, 
weak.” The decree was adopted amidst applause; and those. 
paroxysms of rage and vengeance, which are excited by the 
recollection of dangers that have been incurred, began to burst 
forth on all sides. André Dumont, who had filled the chair. 
during that stormy scene, mounted the tribune. He complained 
of the threats and insults to which he had been exposed ; he 
declared that Chales and Choudieu, pointing him out to the 
people, said that royalism was in the chair ; that Foussedoire 
had proposed the preceding day, ina group, to disarm the na- 
tional guard. Foussedoire contradicted him: but a great num- 
ber of deputies asserted that they heard it. “ For the rest,” 
resumed Dumont, “I despise all those enemies wno would have 
pointed the dagger against me. It is the chiefs whom you ought 
to strike. An attempt has to-day been made to save the Bil- 
lauds, the Collots, the Barréres; I shall not propose to you to 
send them to the scaffold, for they are not yet tried, and the ime _ 
of assassinations is past, but to banish them from the country, 
which they infect and agitate by seditions. I propose to you, 
this very night, the transportation of the four accused, whose cause 
has occupied you for several days past.” This proposal was’ 
received with vehement a oe: The members of the Moun- 
L . 
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tain demanded a call of the Assembly, and several of them went 
to. the bureau to sign the demand for it. “Tis the last effort,” 
said Bourdon, ‘of a minority whose treason is confounded. I 
propose to you, in addition, the arrest of Choudieu, Chales, and 
Foussedoire.” The two propositions were then decreed. ‘Thus 
‘terminated in transportation the long proceedings against Bil- 
laud, Collot, Barrére, and Vadier.* Choudieu, Chales, and 
Foussedoire, were put under arrest. But the assembly did not 
stop there. It was recollected that Huguet, addressing the 
populace while it was pouring into the hall, had exclaimed, 
«People, forget not your rights!” that Leonard Bourdon had 
presided at the popular meeting in the Rue du Vert-Bois, and 
that he instigated to insurrection by his incessant declamations ; 
‘that Duhem openly encouraged the rioters during the irruption 
of the rabble; that, on the preceding days, he was seen at the 
Payen coffee-house, in the section of the Invalides, drinking 
with the ringleaders of the Terrorists and inciting them to insur- 
rection. A decree of arrest was consequently passed against 
Huguet, Leonard Bourdon, and Duhem. Many others were 
denounced; among these was Amar, the most obnoxious mem- 
ber of the old committee of general safety, and reputed to be the 
“most dangerous of the Mountaineers. The Convention ordered the 
‘Jatter also to be arrested. In order to remove these leaders of the 
“conspiracy, as they were called, from Paris, it was proposed that 
they should be confined in the castle of Ham. The suggestion 
“was adopted, and it was moreover decided that they should be 


| * “ After Billaud- Varennes reached his place of transportation at Cayenne 
“his life was a continued scene of romantic adventures. He escaped to 
Mexico, and entered, under the name of Polycarpus Varennes, the Dominican 
-conyent at Porto Rico. Being obliged to fly the continent for the part he 
took in the disputes between the Spanish colonies and the mother country. 
Petlion,, then president of Hayti, not only afforded him an asylum, but made 
‘him his secretary. After Pethion’s death, Boyer refusing to employ him, he 
went boiaes mee States, and died at Philadelphia in 1819.” Universal 
Biography. ©. 
 Colnea ielbols died in exile at Cayenne. He was found one day lyin 
on the ground, with his face exposed to a burning sun, ina raging eel ye 
negroes who were appointed to carry him from Kouron to Cayenne had 
thrown him down to perish. He expired, vomiting froth and blood. and 
calling upon that God whom he had so often renounced.”—Piton’s Voua, et 
Cayenne. E. 4 ag 
“* Barrére was employed in obscure situations hy Napoleon, and was alive 
at Brussels, where he was living in great poverty in 1831. It was one of his 
“favourite positions at that time, that ‘the world could never be civilized till the 
» punishment of death was utterly abolished, for no human being had the ri ht 
to take away the life ofanother.” This was the man who said in 1793 oBh 
tree of liberty cannot flourish, if it is not watered by the blood of a kine? 
Before the Revolution Barrére was the Marquis de Vieusac with an ample 
» fortune.”— Falkner’s Travels in Germany. oa 
' © Vadier contriyed to conceal himself in Paris, and thereby avoided hi ser 
-tence.. He continued to reside in the capital up to the law of 1816 HF he 
was compelled to quit France. He dicd at Brussels in 1828 at the ais of 
ninety-three.”— Scott's Life of Napoleon. » E. 8 “s 
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brought to trial immediately. It was then proposed to declare 
Paris in a state of siege till the danger should be entirely over. 
General Pichegru was at this moment in Paris, and in the full 
lustre of his glory. He was appointed commander of the armed 
force during the continuance of the danger, and Barras and 
Merlin of Thionville were appointed his assistants. It was six 
-o’clock in the morning of the 13th of Germinal when the 
assembly, exhausted with fatigue, broke up, confiding in the 
measures which it had taken. 
The committees prepared to carry into execution without delay 
the decrees that had just been passed. That same morning, the 
three persons doomed to transportation were put mto carriages, 
though one of them, Barrére, was extremely ill, and sent off for 
Brest, by way of Orleans. The same promptitude was shown in 
despatching the seven deputies who were to be confined in the 
castle of Ham, The carriages had to pass through the Champs 
Elysées; the patriots knew this, and a crowd had collected on 
their way to stop them. When the carriages came up preceded 
by the gendarmerie, a numerous concourse gathered round them. 
Some said that it was the Convention retiring to Chalons, and 
carrying off the money in the treasury ; others said on the con- 
trary that it was the patriot deputies unjustly torn from the 
bosom of the Convention, and whom no one had a right to re- 
‘move from their functions. They surrounded the carriages, 
dispersed the gendarmerie, and conducted them to the civil 
committee of the section of the Champs Elysées. At the same 
moment, another mob rushed upon the post on duty at the Bar- 
ricre de l’Etoile, seized the cannon, and pointed them upon the 
avenue. The officer commanding the gendarmerie attempted in 
vain to parley with the rioters ; he was assaulted and obliged to 
flee. He hastened to Gros-Caillou to demand succour; but the 
artillerymen of the section threatened to fire upon him unless he 
retired. At this moment headed by Pichegru, several batta- 
lions of the sections and several hundred young men arrived, 
“proud of being commanded by so celebrated a general. The 
“imsurgents fired two cannon-shot, and kept up a brisk fire of 
“small arms. Raffet, who on that day commanded the sections, 
“received a musket-shot close to the muzzle of the piece. Piche- 
-gru himself ran the greatest risks, and was twice aimed at. His 
“presence, however, and the confidence which he infused into 
‘those under his command, decided the victory. The insurgents 
_were put to flight and the vehicles proceeded without further 


molestation. 

_. The assemblage i 
had been joined by 
still remained to be 
tuted themselves a permanent assembly, and 
“new insurrection. Pichegru repaired thither,. 


n the section of the Quinze-Vingts, which 
that formed at the church of Notre-Dame, 
dispersed. There the factious had consti- 

were planning a 
cleared the hall 
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of the section, and completed the restoration of the public tran- 

uillity,, rey’ . rug Me 

On the following day, he presented himself to the Convention, 
and informed it that its decrees were executed. Unanimous ap- 
plause greeted the conqueror of Holland, who, by his presence 
in Paris had just rendered a fresh service to the state. “The 
conqueror of tyrants,” replied the president, “could not fail to 
triumph over the factious.” He received the fraternal salute 
and the honours of the sitting; and was exposed for several hours 
to the gaze of the assembly and of the public, every eye being 
fixed upon him alone. _ People did not inquire the cause of his 
conquests, or which of them were the effect of lucky accidents. 
They were struck by the results, and filled with admiration of so 
brilliant a career. 

This daring attempt of the Jacobins, which we cannot better 
characterize than by calling it a 20th of June, excited redoubled 
irritation, and provoked fresh repressive measures. A rigid 
scrutiny was ordered, for the discovery of all the springs of the 
conspiracy, which was erroneously attributed to,the members of 
the Mountain. These latter had no communication with the po- 
pular agitators, and their intercourse with them was confined to 
a few accidental meetings in coffee-houses and some encourage- 
ment in words: nevertheless, the committee of general safety 
was commissioned to make a report. 


_ The conspiracy was supposed to be the more extensive, be- 
«cause there had been commotions in all the provinces washed by 
the Rhone and the Mediterranean, at Lyons, Avignon, Mar- 
seilles, and Toulon. The patriots had already been denounced 
as quitting the communes, where they had signalized themselves 
by excesses, and resorting in arms to the principal cities, either 
to escape the observation of their fellow-citizens, or to join their 
brethren there and to make common cause with them. It was 
asserted that they haunted the country bordering on the Rhone, . 
that they were roving in numerous bands in the environs of 
Avignon, Nimes, and Arles, and in the plains of La Craux, and 
committing depredations on such of the inhabitants as were 
reputed to be royalists. To them was imputed the death of a 
wealthy individual, a magistrate of Avignon, who had been 
robbed and murdered. At Marseilles, they were scarcely re- 
pressed by the presence of the representatives, and by the mea- 
sures which had been taken to place the city in a state of siege, 
At Toulon they had collected in great number, and formed an 
assemblage of several thousand persons, nearly as the federalists 
had done at the time of General Cartaux’s arrival. By their 
union with the emp/oyés of the marine, who had almost all been 
appointed by the younger Robespierre after the recapture of the 
place, they overawed the city. They had numerous partisans. 
among the workmen in the arsenal, who amounted to more than 
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twelve thousand : and taken collectively they possessed the means 
of committing the greatest excesses. At this moment, the squa- 
dron, completely repaired, was ready to sail. Letourneur,* the 
representative, was on board the admiral’s ship: land forces had 
embarked in the fleet, and the expedition was said to be destined 
forCorsica. The revolutionists, taking advantage of the moment 
when there was left only a weak garrison, which was not to be 
relied on, and among them they numbered many partisans, had 
assembled riotously, and murdered seven prisoners accused of 
emigration, in the very arms of the three representatives, Mariette, 
Ritter, and Chambon. At the close of Ventose, they attempted 
to repeat these outrages. Twenty prisoners, taken in an enemy’s 
frigate, were in one of the forts; they insisted that they were 
emigrants, whom the government intended to pardon. They 
raised the twelve thousand workmen belonging to the arsenal, 
and surrounded the representatives, who narrowly escaped with 
their lives, but were fortunately quelled by a battalion which 
was landed from the squadron. 
’ These occurrences, coinciding with those in Paris, increased 
the alarm of the government, and redoubled the severity. It 
had already enjoined all the members of the municipal admini- 
‘strations, of the revolutionary committees, and of the popular 
and military commissions, and all employés dismissed since the 
9th of Thermidor, to quit the towns to which they had repaired, 
and to retire-to their respective communes. A still more severe 
decree was levelled at them. They had obtained possession of 
arms distributed in moments of danger. It was decreed that all 
those who were known in France to have contributed to the vast 
tyranny abolished on the 9th of Thermidor should be disarmed. 
To each municipal assembly, or to each sectional assembly, be- 
longed the designation of the accomplices of that tyranny, and 
the task of disarming them. It is easy to conceive to what dan- 
gerous persecutions this decree must expose them, at a moment 
when they had excited so violent a hatred. 

The government did not stop there. It determined to take 


- * “ Letourneur was born in 1751 ofa respectable but not noble family, 
and having early made some progress in mathematics, he entered the artillery 
corps in 1768, and attained the rank of captain, On the breaking out of the 
~ Revolution he embraced the popular party, and was appointed deputy to the 
legislature. He voted for the King’s death; but though attached to the 
- Mountain, was never stained with any personal crime, and, from the downfall 
of the Girondins to that of Robespierre, preserved silence. In 1795 he was 
appointed commissioner of the fleet in the Mediterranean. In the same year 
he was appointed one of the Directory. In the year 1800, the Consuls ap- 
pointed him prefect of the Lower Loire, whence in 1804 he was recalled.”— 
Biographie Moderne. E. 2 

- * Letourneur had been an officer of engineers before the Revolution. He 
‘was a man of narrow capacity, little learning, and a weak mind. There were 
in the Convention five hundred deputies better qualified for publi life, than 
he was; but he was a man of strict probity, and left the Directory without 
any fortune.”— Las Cases. E. 
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from them the pretended chiefs whom they had on the benches ~ 
‘of the Mountain. Though the three principal had been con-. 
demned to transportation, though seven more, Choudieu, Chales, 
‘Foussedoire, Leonard ‘Bourdon, Huguet, Duhem, and Amar, 
“had been sent to the castle of Ham, still it was thought that. 
others quite as formidable were left. Cambon, the dictator of 
the finances, and the inexorable adversary of the Thermidorians, 
whom he never forgave for daring to attack his integrity; 
appeared troublesome at least. He was even supposed to be 
dangerous. It was asserted that on the morning of the 12th he 
had said to the clerks of the treasury, “There are three hun- 
dred of you here, and in case of danger you will be able to make 
resistance ”—words which he was likely enough to have uttered, 
and which would prove his conformity of sentiments, not his 
complicity, with the Jacobins. Thuriot, formerly a Thermi- 
dorian, but who had again become a Mountaineer since the 
readmission of the seventy-three and the twenty-two, and a 
deputy possessing great influence, was also considered as a chief 
of the faction. Under the same head were placed Crassous, 
who had become one of the most energetic supporters of the 
Jacobins; Lesaye-Sénault, who had contributed to cause their 
club to be shut up, but who had since taken alarm at the 
reaction; Lecointre of Versailles, the declared adversary of Bil- 
laud, Collot, and Barrére, and who had rejoined the Mountain 
since the return of the Girondins; Maignet, the incendiary of . 
the South; Hentz, the terrible proconsul of La Vendée; Levas- 
seur of La Sarthe, one of those who had contributed to the death 
of Philipeaux, and Granet of Marseilles, accused of being the 
instigator of the revolutionists of the South. It was Tallien, 
who designated them, and who, after picking them out in the 
very tribune of the assembly, insisted on their being arrested like 
their seven colleagues and sent with them to Ham. Tallien’s 
desire was complied with, and they were doomed to suffer the 
same Imprisonment. ; 

Thus this movement of the patriots caused them to be perse- 
cuted, disarmed throughout all France,* sent to their respective 
communes, and to lose a score of Mountaineers, some of whom 
were transported and others confined. Every movement of a 
party that is not strong enough to conquer serves only to acce- 
lerate its ruin. 

The Thermidorians, after they had punished persons, attacked 
things. The commission of seven, charged to report upon the 


* “Many of the provinces of France became scenes of counter-revolu- 
tionary excesses, of the same character, and almost as terrible, as those of the 
revolutionary committees themselves. Miassacres in mass, private assassina- 
tions, were the order of the day. Thus the infliction of cruelty and terror 
went its round, and was not confined to any particular class or side, but was 
the consequence of the maddening spirit and delirium of the time, and the 
hatred of the different factions towards each other."—Hazlitt. E 
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‘organic laws of the constitution, declared without reserve that 
the constitution was so general that it wanted framing anew. 
A commission of eleven was then appointed to. present a new 
plan. Unfortunately the victories of their adversaries, instead 
of reducing the revolutionists to order, only tended to inflame 


them still more, and to excite them to fresh and dangerous 
efforts. ) 
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“THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


PEACE WITH HOLLAND, PRUSSIA, AND TUSCANY—-NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH LA VENDEE AND BRETAGNE; INTRIGUES OF 
THE ROYALIST AGENTS ; FEIGNED PEACE—STATE OF AUSTRIA 

. AND OF ENGLAND; THEIR PREPARATIONS FOR A NEW CAM- 
PAIGN. 


Durine these melancholy events, the negotiations at Basle 
had been interrupted for a moment by the death of Baron de 
Goltz. . The most sinister rumours were immediately circulated. 
One day, it was said, the powers will never treat with a republic 
constantly threatened by factions; they will leave it to-perish 
in the convulsions of anarchy, without fighting and without 
acknowledging it. Another day, the very contrary was asserted. 
Peace, it was said, is concluded with Spain; the French armies 
will go no farther: we are treating with England, we are treat- 
ing with Prussia, but at the expense of Sweden and Denmark, 
who are about to be sacrificed to the ambition of Pitt and 
Catherine, and who will be repaid in this manner for their 
friendship to France. We see that malice, diflermg in its 
reports, always imagined the very contrary to that which was 
most consistent with the interest of the republic; it supposed 
ruptures where peace was wished for, and peace where victories 
were desired. At another time again, it was pleased to report 
that any peace was for ever impossible, and that a protest on 
this subject had been placed in the hands of the committee of 
public welfare by the majority of the members of the Conven- 
tion. It was a new sally of Duhem’s that had given rise to this 
rumour. He pretended that it was mere shuffling to treat with 
a single power, and that peace ought not to be granted to any 
till they should come to demand it all together. -He had 
delivered a note on this subject to the committee of public 
welfare, and it was this that had given rise to the rumour of 
a protest. 

The patriots, on their part, circulated reports not less annoy- 
ing. They alleged that Prussia was spinning out the negotia- 
tions, for the purpose of getting Holland included in one 
common treaty with herself, in order to keep her under her 
influence, and to save the stadtholdership. They complained 
that the fate of that republic remained so long unsettled; that 
the French there enjoyed none of the advantages of conquest; 
that the assignats were there taken at not more than half their 
value, and from the soldiers only; that the Dutch merthants . 
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had written to the Belgian and French merchants, that they 
were. ready to transact business with them, but only on con- 
dition of being paid in advance, and in specie; that the Dutch 
had allowed the stadtholder to go off with just what he pleased, 
and had sent part of their wealth to London in ships belonging 
to the East India Company. Many difficulties had, in fact, 
arisen in Holland, either on account of the conditions of the 
peace, or owing to the excitement of the patriotic party. The 
committee of public welfare had sent thither two of its members, 
capable by their influence of terminating all the differences 
which had arisen. For fear of prejudicing the negotiation, it 
had begged the Convention to excuse it from stating either 
their names or the object of their mission, The Assembly had 
complied, and they had set out immediately. Z 
- It was natural that such important events and such high inte-_ 
rests, should excite hopes and fears, and contrary reports. But, in. 
spite of all these rumours, the conferences were continued with 
success. Count Hardenberg* had succeeded Baron de Goltz at. 
Basle, and the conditions were nearly arranged on both sides.’ 
Scarcely had these negotiations commenced when the empire 
of facts was sensibly felt, and required modifications in the 
powers of the committee of public welfare. A perfectly open go- » 
vernment which could not conceal any thing, could not decide any 
thing of itself, could do nothing without a public deliberation, 
would be incapable of negotiating a treaty with any power, how 
frank soeyer it might be. For treating, signing suspensions of 


* “Charles Augustus, Baron and afterwards Prince Hardenberg, Prussian | 
chancellor of state, was born in 1750, and, after having completed his studies 
at Leipsic and Gottingen, entered into the civil service of his country in 1770. 
He passed several years in travel, particularly in England, and in 1778 was 
made privy councillor, but a misunderstanding with one of the English 
princes induced him to resign his place in 1782 and to enter the service of 
Brunswick. The duke sent him to Berlin in 1786 with the will of Frederick. 
II. which had been deposited with him. A few years afterwards Count Har- 
denberg was made Prussian minister of state, and then cabinet minister. In 
1795 he signed the treaty of peace between the French republic and Prussia, | 
on the part of the latter. At the commencement of the present century, 
Berlin became the centre of many negotiations between the northern powers, 
in which Hardenberg played a conspicuous part. In consequence of the 
disasters which Prussia met with in her centests with Napoleon, he resigned 
his post, but in the year 1806 once more resumed the portfolio. In 1810 the 
King of Prussia appointed him prime minister. Jn 1814 he signed the peace 
of Paris, and was created prince. He went to London with the sovereigns, 
and was one of the most prominent actors at the congress of Vienna. He 
was subsequently the active agent in all matters in which Prussia took part. 
While on a journey in the north of Italy, he fell sick at Pavia, and died in 
1822. Prince Hardenberg was an active minister of the Holy Alliance ; but 
his abolition of feudal services and privileges in Prussia will always be re- 
membered to his honour. He patronized the sciences munificently ; loved - 
power, but was just in his administration. He wrote ‘ Memoirs of his own 
Times from 1801 to the peace of Tilsit.” He was twice married.—” Encyclo-. 
pedia Americana. E. 
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arms, neutralizing territories, secrecy is most especially neces- 
sary ; fora power sometimes negotiates long before it suits it to 
avow that fact: this is not all; there are frequently articles 
which must absolutely remain unknown. ~ If a power promises, 
for example, to unite its forces with those of another, if it stipu- 
lates either the junction of an army, or that of a squadron, or 
any concurrence whatever of means, this secret becomes of the 
utmost importance. How could the committee of public welfare, 
renewed in the proportion of one-fourth every month, obliged to 
render an account of every thing, and not possessing the energy 
or the boldness of the old committee—how could it have nego- 
tiated, especially with powers ashamed of their blunders, re- 
luctant to admit their defeat, and all insisting on either leaving 
secret conditions, or not publishing their treaty until it should be 
signed ! The necessity which it felt for sending two of its mem- 
bers to Holland, without making known either their names or 
their mission, was a first proof how essential an ingredient 
secrecy is in diplomatic operations. It presented, in con- 
sequence, a decree which gave rise to fresh rumours, and 
which conferred on it the powers indispensably necessary for 
treating: 

A curious spectacle for the theory of governments is that of 
a democracy, surmounting its indiscreet curiosity, its distrust of 
‘power, and, constrained by necessity, granting to a few indi- 
‘viduals the faculty of even stipulating secret conditions. This 
‘the National Convention did. It conferred on the committee of 
‘public welfare the power of concluding armistices, neutralizing 
‘territories, negotiating treaties, stipulating their conditions, 
‘drawing them up and even signing them, without reserving 
to itself any more than was its due, that is, the ratification. It 
did still more. It authorized the committee to sign secret articles, 
‘on the sole condition that these articles should contain nothing 
derogatory to the open articles, and should be published as soon 
as the interest of secrecy ceased to exist. Invested with these 
powers, the committee prosecuted and concluded the negotia- 
tions commenced with different states. 

The peace with Holland was at length signed under the 
influence of Rewbel,* and especially of Sieyes, who were the 
‘two members of the committee recently sent to that country. 


* “ Rewhbel,” said Napoleon, “born in Alsace, was one of the best lawyers © 
in the town of Colmar. He possessed that kind of intelligence which denotes 
sa'man skilled in the practice of the bar. His influence was always felt in de- 
‘liberations ; he was easily inspired with prejudices ; did not believe much in 
the existence of virtue; and his patriotism was tinged with a degree of 
“enthusiasm, He bore a particular hatred to the Germanic system; dis- 
‘played great energy in the Assemblies, both before and after the period of his 
“being a magistrate ; and was fond ofa life of application and activity. . He 
-had: been a member of the: Constituent Assembly and_of the Convention. 
‘Like all lawyers he had imbibed from his profession a prejudice against the 
army.”—Las Cases. E. 
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The Dutch patriots gave a brilliant reception to the celebrated 
author of the first declaration of rights, and paid him a de- 
ference which put an end to many difficulties. The conditions 
_ of peace, ‘signed at the Hague on the 27th of Floreal (May 16), 
were the following: The French republic acknowledged the re- 
public of the United Provinces as a free and independent power, 
and guaranteed its independence and the abolition of the stadt- 
holdership. There was to be an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between the two republics during the present war. This offen- 
sive and defensive alliance was to be perpetual between the two 
' republics in all cases of war against England. That of the 
- United Provinces placed immediately at the disposal of France 
twelve ships of the line and eighteen frigates, to be employed 
' principally in the German Ocean and in the Baltic. It gave, 
moreover, in aid of France half its land army, which indeed had 
dwindled almost to nothing, and required to be completely re- 
organized. As to the demarcations of territory, they were fixed 
as follows: France was to keep all Dutch Flanders, so as to 
complete her territory towards the sea, and to extend it to the 
‘mouths of the rivers. Towards the Meuse and Rhine, she was to’ 
have possession of Venloo and Maestricht and all the country to 
the south of Venloo, on both sides of the Meuse. Thus the re- 
‘public relinquished the idea of extending itself on this point to 
‘the Rhine, which was reasonable. On this side, in fact, the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, blend in such a manner 
that there is no precise boundary. Which of these arms ought 
to be considered as the Rhine? We cannot tell, and on this point 
all is matter of convention. Besides, in this quarter France is 
‘not threatened by any hostility but that of Holland, an hostility 
far from formidable, so that a marked boundary is no longer a 
necessary guarantee. Lastly, the territory allotted by nature to 
Holland consisting of tracts formed by alluvions carried to the 
mouths of the rivers, France, in order to extend herself to one of 
the principal streams, must have seized three-fourths at. least of 
those tracts, and reduced nearly to nothing the republic which 
she had just liberated. The Rhine does not become a boundary 
for France in regard to Germany till near Wesel, and the posses- 
sion of the two banks of the Meuse to the south of Venloo left 
that question untouched. The French republic, moreover, re- 
served to itself a right, in case of war towards the Rhine or 
Zealand, of putting garrisons into the fortresses of Grave, Bois- 
Je-Duc, and Bergen-op-Zoom. The port of Flushing was. to 
belong in common to both. Thus all precautions were taken. 
The navigation of the Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheldt, the 
‘Hondt, and all their branches, was declared thenceforward and 
‘for ever free. Besides these advantages, an indemnity of one 
‘hundred millions of florins was to be paid by Holland. To 
“compensate the latter for her sacrifices, France promised, at the 
general pacification, indemnities of territory taken from the con- 
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quered countries, and in a»situation most suitable for the clear ° 


demarcation of the reciprocal boundaries. — 


This treaty rested on the most reasonable basis. The con- 
queror showed himself in it equally generous and skilful. ‘It. 


has been vainly argued that, in attaching Holland to her alli- 


ance, France exposed her to the loss of half her vessels de-— 


tained in the ports of England, and especially of her colonies, 
left. defenceless to the ambition of Pitt. Holland, if left neu- 


tral, would neither have recovered her shipping nor retamed~ 


her colonies, and Pitt would still have found a pretext for seizing 
them on behalf of the stadtholder. The mere retaining of the 
stadtholdership, without saving in a certain manner the Dutch 


ships or colonies, would have deprived English ambition of all 
pretext ; but was the retaining of the stadtholdership, with the — 
political principles of France, with the promises given to the — 
Batavian patriots, with the spirit which animated them, or with 


the hopes conceived by them when they opened their gates to 
us, either possible, consistent, or even honourable ? 

The conditions with Prussia were more easy to settle. Bis- 
choffwerder had just been thrown into confinement. The King 


of Prussia, delivered from mystics, had conceived a perfectly — 


new ambition. He no longer aspired to save the principles of 
general order, but to become the mediator of universal pacifica- 


tion. .The treaty with him was signed at Basle on the 16th of 


Germinal (April 5, 1795). In the first place, it was agreed that 
there should be peace, amity, and good understanding, between 
his.majesty the King of Prussia and the French republic; that 


the, troops ofthe latter should evacuate that part of the Prussian — 


territories which they occupied on the right bank of the Rhine; 
that they should continue to occupy the Prussian provinces on 
the left bank, and that the lot of those provinces should not be 


definitively fixed till the general pacification. From this last — 


condition it was very evident that the republic, without yet 


speaking out positively, thought of giving itself the boundary ~ 


of the Rhine; but that, till it should have gained fresh victories 


over the states of the Empire and Austria, it deferred the solu 
tion of the difficulties to which this important determination © 
must have given rise. Not till then would it be able either to” 
eject the one, or to give indemnities to the others. The French: 


republic engaged to accept the mediation of the King of Prussia' 


for the purpose of reconciling it with the princes and states of 


the German empire; it even engaged, for the space of three 


months, not to treat as enemies such of the princes of the right 
bank in whose behalf his Prussian majesty should interest bine: : 
self, This, was a sure way to induce the whole Empire to solicit 


peace through the mediation of Prussia. é 
Accordingly, immediately after the signing of this treaty, the 


cabinet of Berlin caused its determination and the motives which _ 
had swayed it, to be solemnly communicated to the Empire. It . 
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declared to the diet that it tendered its good offices to the © 
Empire if it were desirous of peace; and, if the majority of the 
states refused it, to such of them as should be obliged to treat 
for their individual safety. Austria, on her part, addressed some © 
very severe remarks to the diet: she said that she desired peace — 
as much as any one, but that she believed it to be impossible; — 
that she would choose the fit moment for treating; and that the 
states of the Empire would find many more advantages in rely-— 
ing upon old Austrian faith than upon perjured powers, which 
had violated all their engagements. The diet, to give itself the 
air of preparing for war, at the same time that it solicited peace, 
decreed the quintuple contingent for the ensuing campaign, and 
stipulated that the states which could not furnish soldiers, should 
be released from the obligation on paying two hundred and forty 
florins per man. At the same time, it decided that Austria, 
having just contracted with England for the continuance of the 
war, could not be the mediatrix of peace, and resolved to confide 
that mediation to Prussia. There was nothing more to be 
settled but the form and the composition of the deputation. — 
Notwithstanding this strong desire to treat, the Ripe could 
not well do so ex masse ; for it must have required for its mem- | 
bers stripped of their territories restitutions which France could ' 
not make without renouncing the line of the Rhine. But it was 
evident that, im this impossibility to treat collectively, each prince” 
would throw himself into the arms of Prussia, and through her — 
mediation make his separate peace. sigan 
Thus the republic began to disarm its enemies and to force 
them to peace. None were bent upon war but those who had 
sustained great losses, and who had no hopes of recovering by 
negotiation what they had lost by arms. Such could not fail to — 
be the dispositions of the princes of the left bank despoiled of 
their territories, of Austria, deprived of the Netherlands, of” 
Piedmont, ejected from Savoy and Nice. Those, on the con- 
trary, who had had the good sense to preserve their neutrality, © 
congratulated themselves every day on their prudence, and the — 
profits which it brought them. Sweden and Denmark were 
about to send ambassadors to the Convention. Switzerland, | 
which had become the entrepdt of the trade of the continent, ~ 
persisted in its wise arrangements, and addressed, through M. 
Ochs, these sensible observations to Barthelemy,* the envoy: 


* “Frangois Barthelemy, nephew of the celebrated author of the ‘ Travels 
of Anacharsis,’ was brought up under the direction of his uncle, and at the 
commencement of the Revolution was sent as ambassador to England, to 
notify to the court that- Louis XVI. had accepted the constitution. In 1791 
he went to Switzerland in the same character ; in 1795 he negotiated and 
_ signed a peace with Prussia, and in the same year a similar treaty with Spain. 
In 1797 he was elected into the Directory, but, was involved in the downfall 
of the Clichyan party. After the Revolution of the 18th of Brumaire, Bar- 
- thelemy became a member of the conservative senate, and was soon after-_ 

wards called to the Institute.”—Biographie Moderne. 
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“‘ Switzerland is necessary to France, and France to Switzerland. 
There is, in fact, every reason to suppose that, but for the Hel- 
-yetic confederation, the wrecks of the ancient kingdoms of Lor- 
raine, Burgundy, and Arles, would not have been united with 
the French dominions; and one can scarcely help believing that, 
but for the powerful diversion and decided interference of 
France, the efforts made to stifle Helvetic liberty in its cradle 
would have proved successful.” The neutrality of Switzerland 
had in fact recently rendered an eminent service to France, 
and contributed to save her. To these observations M. Ochs 
added others not less elevated: ‘ People,” said he, “ will per- 
haps some day admire that sentiment of natural justice, which, in- 
ducing us to abhor all foreign influence in the choice of our own 
forms of government, forbids us for that very reason to set our- 
selves up for judges of the mode of public administration chosen 
by our neighbours. Our forefathers neither censured the great 
vassals of the German empire for having swallowed up the im- 
‘perial power, nor the royal authority of France for having 
curbed the great vassals. They successively saw the French 
‘nation represented by the States-general; the Richelieus and 
the Mazarins seize absolute power; Louis XIV. appropriate to 
himself the entire power of the nation; and the parliaments 
aspire to share the public authority in the name of the people; 
but never were they heard, with rash voice, recalling the French 
government to this or that period of its history. The happiness 
of France was their wish, her unity their hope, and the integrity 
of her territory their support.” 

These elevated and just principles were a severe censure 
of the policy of Europe, and the results which Switzerland 
reaped from them were a very striking demonstration of their 
wisdom. Austria, jealous of her commerce, strove to cramp it 
by a cordon; but Switzerland complained to Wurtemberg and 
the neighbouring states, and obtained justice. ng 

The Italian powers wished for peace, such of them at least 
whose imprudence was likely to expose them some day to dis- 
astrous consequences. Piedmont, though exhausted, had lost 
enough to desire to have recourse once more to arms. But. 
Tuscany, forced in spite of herself to give up her neutrality by 
the English ambassador, who, threatening her with an English - 
squadron, had allowed her but twelve hours to decide, was im- 
patient to resume her part, especially since the French were. 
_ at the gates of Genoa. The grand-duke had consequently 

opened a negotiation, which terminated in a treaty, the easiest — 
to conclude of any. Good understanding and friendship were 
re-established between the two states, and the erand-duke 
restored to the republic the corn which had been taken from the 
French in his ports, at the moment of the declaration of war. 
This restitution he had made of his own accord, even before the | 
hegotiation, This treaty, beneficial to France for the trade of 
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the South, and especially that in corn, was concluded on the 
21st of Pluviose (February 9). 

~ Venice, who had withdrawn her envoy from France, intimated 
that she was about to appoint another, and to despatch him to 
Paris. The Pope expressed regret for the outrages committed on 
the French. The court of Naples, led astray by the passions of 
an Insensate queen and the intrigues of England, was far from 
thinking of negotiating, and promised ridiculous succours to the 
coalition. 

Spain still had need of peace, and seemed to be only waiting 
to be forced into it by new reverses. 

A negotiation, not less important perhaps for the moral effect 
which it was likely to produce, was that begun at Nantes with 
the insurgent provinces. We have seen that the chiefs of La 
Vendée, divided among themselves, almost deserted by their 
peasants, accompanied only by a few determined warriors, pressed 
on all sides by the republican generals, compelled to choose 
between an amnesty and utter destruction, had been led to treat 
for peace. We have seen that Charette had agreed to an inter- 
view near Nantes; that the pretended Baron de Cormatin, 
Paisaye’s major-general, had come forward as the mediator of 
Bretagne ; that he travelled with Humbert, wavering between 
the wish to deceive the republicans, to concert with~ Charette, 
to seduce Canclaux, and the ambition to be the pacificator of 
those celebrated provinces. The common rendezvous was ap- 
pointed at Nantes. The conferences were to begin at. the castle 
of La Jaunaye, a league from that city, on the 24th of Pluviose 
(February 12). 

Cormatin, on his arrival at Nantes, was anxious to put 
Puisaye’s letter into the hands of Canclaux; but this man, who 
reckoned upon tricking the republicans, was not clever enough 
even to keep this most dangerous letter from their knowledge. 
It was discovered and published, and he was obliged to: declare 
that the letter was spurious, that he was not the bearer of it, and 
that be had come in all sincerity to negotiate a peace. By 
these professions he became more deeply implicated than ever. 
He dropped the part of a skilful diplomatist, duping the repub- 
-licans, conferring with Charette, and seducing Canclaux ; that 
of peace-maker only was now left him. He saw Charette, and 
found him compelled by his position to treat for the moment 
with the enemy. From that instant, Cormatin. fell to work in 

ood earnest to bring about a peace. It was agreed that it 
should be a feigned one, and that, till England should fulfil her 
promises, they should appear to submit to the republic. They 
intended to obtain for the moment the best possi',le conditions. — 
As soon as the conferences were opened, Cormatin and Charette 
delivered a note in which they demanded freedom of religion, _ 
‘sufficient pensions for the support of all the ecclesiastics of La : 
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Vendée, exemption from military service and taxes for ten years, 
in order to repair the calamities of the war, indemnities for all 
devastations, the discharge of the engagements contracted by 
the generals for the supply of their armies, the re-establishment of 
the old territorial divisions of the country and its former mode of 
administration, the formation of territorial guards under the com- 
mand of the existing commanding generals, the removal of all the 
republican armies, the exclusion of all the inhabitants of La Ven- 
dée who had left the country as patriots, and of whose property 
the royalists had taken possession, and lastly, a general amnesty 
for the emigrants as well as the Vendeans. Such demands were 
absurd and could not be admitted. The representatives granted 
freedom of religion, indemnities for those whose cottages had 
been destroyed, exemption from service for the young men of the 
present requisition, in order to repeople the country, the formation 
of territorial guards under the direction of the administrations to 
the number of two thousand only; the payment of the bonds 
signed by the generals to the amount of two millions. But they 
refused the re-establishment of the old territorial divisions and 
the old administrations, the exemption from taxes for ten years, 
the removal of the republican armies, and the amnesty for the 
emigrants; and they required the restoration of their property 
to the Vendean patriots. They stipulated moreover that all 
these concessions should be introduced not into a treaty but 
into ordinances (a7'rétés) issued by the representatives on mission, 
and that the Vendean generals, on their part, should sign a de- 
claration recognising the republic and promising to submit to its 
laws. ~ A last conference was fixed for the 29th of Pluviose (F 
bruary 17), for the truce was to end on the 3Uth. i 
It was proposed that, before peace was concluded, Stofilet 
should be invited to these conferences. Several royalist officers 
wished this because they thought ‘that it was not right to treat 
without him; the representatives wished it also, because they 
were desirous of including all La Vendée in the same negotia- 
tion. Stofflet was directed by the ambitious Bernier, who was 
far from being favourably disposed towards a peace that must 
deprive him of all his influence. Stofflet, moreover, disliked 
playing the second part, and he saw with vexation this whole 
negotiation begun and carried on without him. He consented, 
nevertheless, to attend the conferences, and he repaired to La 
Jaunaye with a great number of his officers. : tween 
The tumult was great. The partisans of peace and those’of 
war were much exasperated against one another. The former 
gathered round Charette: they said that those who wished. to 
continue the war were men who never went into action ; that the 
country was ruined and reduced to extremity; that the foreign 
powers had done nothing for them, and that it was extremely im- 
probable any succours would ever come from them. They added, 


a 


—— 


oe 
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but this they merely whispered to one another), that they must 


_ ‘Wait and gain time bya feigned peace, and that if England ever 


performed her promises they would be quite ready to rise. The 
‘Partisans of war said, on the contrary, that, if the republicans 
offered them peace, it was only to disarm them, then violate al 
promises, and sacrifice them with impunity; that, if they were 
‘to lay down their arms for a moment, they should depress the 
courage of their people, and render any insurrection impracticable 
for the future ; that, since the republic negotiated, it was a proof 
that it was also reduced to extremity ; that, by waiting a moment 
and displaying firmness a little longer, they should be enabled 
to attempt great things with the assistance of the foreign powers ; 
that it was unworthy of French “gentlemen to sign a treaty with 
‘the secret intention of not fulfilling it ; and that, moreover, they 
-had no right to recognise the republic, for that would be to deny 
the rights of the princes for whom they had so long been fighting. 
Several very animated conferences took place, at which con- 
siderable irritation was manifested on both sides. For a mo- 
ment indeed violent threats were exchanged by the partisans 
of Charette and those of Stofflet, and they had nearly come 
‘to blows. Cormatin was not the least ardent of the partisans of 
peace. His fluency of speech, his agitation of body and mind, 


_ -his quality ofrepresentative of the army of Bretagne, had drawn 


attention to him. Unfortunately for him, he had about hima 
_ person named Solilhac, whom the central commitice of Bretagne 
d directed to accompany him. Solilhac, astonished to see 
Cormatin play so different a part from that which he had been 
directed, and which he had promised to perform, observed to 
him that he was deviating from his instructions, and that he had 
mot been sent to treat for peace. Cormatin was extremely em- 
-barrassed. Stofflet and the partisans of war triumphed, when 
they learned that Bretagne was thinking rather of contriving a 
delay and of concerting with La Vendée than of submitting. 
They declared that they would never lay down their arms, since 
»Bretagne had determined to support them. On the morning of 
‘the 2¥th of Pluviose (February 17) the council of the army of 
‘Anjou met in a separate room in the castle of La Jaunaye, to 


~eadopt a definitive determination. The chiefs of Stofflet’s division 


. drew their swords, and swore to cut the throat of the first who 
eshould talk of peace; they decided upon war. Charette, Sapi- 


--naud, and their officers, in another room, decided upon peace. 


\At noon they were both to meet the representatives of the peo- 
»ple in a tent pitched in the plain. Stofflet, not daring to.declare 
»to their faces the determination which he had adopted, sent to 
“them to say that he should not accede to their proposals. About 
“noon the meeting was to take place. The representatives left 
-the detachment which accompanied them at the distance agreed 
_upon, and proceeded to the ss Charette left his Vendeans at 
M 
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‘the same distance, and brought with him only his principal 
officers.to.the rendezvous. Meanwhile, Stofflet. was seen mount- 
ing, a horse, with some furious partisans who accompanied him, 
and galloping off, waving his hat, and shouting Vive le Row! 
In the tent where Charette and Sapinaud were conferring with 
the representatives, there was nothing more to discuss, for the 
ultimatum, of the representatives was accepted beforehand. The 
declarations agreed upon were reciprocally signed. Charette, 
Sapinaud, Cormatin, and the other officers, signed their sub- 
mission to. the laws of the republic; the representatives gave the 
ordinances containing the conditions granted to the Vendean 
chiefs: The greatest politeness prevailed on both sides, and 
every thing seemed to promise a sincere reconciliation. ‘ 
The representatives, with a view to give great éclat to the 
submission of Charette, prepared for him a magnificent recep- 
tion at Nantes. The greatest joy pervaded that entirely patriot 
city. People flattered themselves that the destructive civil war 
was at length brought to a conclusion, They exulted in seeinga 
man so distinguished as Charette return into the bosom of the 
republic, perhaps to devote his sword to its service. On the 
day appointed for his formal entry, the national guard and the 
army of the West wefe under arms. — All the inhabitants, full of 
joy and curiosity, thronged io see and to do honour to the cele- 
-brated chief. -He was received with shouts of The republic for 
ever! Charette for ever! He wore his uniform of Vendean 
general and the tricoloured cockade. . Charette was harsh, dis-" 
trustful, artful, intrepid. All this was discernible in his features 
and in Ins person. Of middle stature, a small bright eye, a 
nose turned up in-the Tartar style; and a wide mouth, gave him 
an expression. the most singular and the most accordant with his 
character.* Each of those who ran to see him strove to divine 
his sentiments. The royalists fancied that they could read em- 
-barrassment and remorse in his face. The republicans thought 
him overjoyed and almost intoxicated with his triumph. Well 
he might be, in spite of the embarrassment of his position ; 
for his enemies procured him the fairest and the first reward 
that he had yet received for his exploits. ee 
No sooner was this peace signed, than preparations were made 


_ * “Charette was slight and of a middle height, and had a fierce air and 
severe look. He may justly be considered as one of the causes of the ruin of 
his party. His jealousy of d’Elbée and Bonchamp, who had greater political 
and military talents than he, disunited the forces of the royalists and injured 
their success ; while even in his own army his severity alienated his troops ; 
and his harshness towards priests, whom he had the indiscretion to remove from 
him, destroyed the enthusiasm so necessary in a war like that which he had 
undertaken. Such was the public interest he excited throughout France, 
that shortly after his death, his waistcoat and pantaloons were sold for 
twenty-seven guineas.”— Biographie Moderne. E. ha 2S 
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for reducing Stofflet and for compelling the Chouans to'accept the 
‘conditions granted to Charette. The latter appeared ‘to be sincere 
in his proceedings. He circulated proclamations in the country, 
to induce all the inhabitants to return to their duty. The people 
were overjoyed at this peace. ‘The men who had irrevocably 
devoted themselves to war were formed into territorial guards, 
and the command of them was left to Charette. These were to 
constitute the police of the country. This was an idea of Hoche’s, 
5 Which had been disfigured to satisfy the Vendean chiefs, who, 
aes harbouring at once secret schemes and distrust, wished to keep 
_ the men most inured to war under their own orders. Charette 
2 even promised assistance against Stofflet, in case the latter, 

_ pressed in Upper Vendée, should fall back upon the Marais. 
General Canclaux was immediately despatched in pursuit of 
Stofflet. Leaving only a corps of observation around Charette’s 
country, he marched the greater part of his troops upon Layon. 
Stoflet, with a view to produce a sensation by a grand stroke, 
made an attempt on Chalonne, which was spiritedly repulsed, 
and fell back upon St. Florent. He proclaimed Charette a 
traitor to the cause of royalty, and pronounced sentence of 
death upon him. The representatives, who knew that such a 
war was to be terminated not merely by the employment’ of 
arms, but by giving the ambitious an interest in its cessation, 
by affording succour to men destitute of resources, had also dis- 
tributed money. The committee of public welfare had opened a 
credit in their favour on its secret funds. They gave 60,000 
francs in specie, and 365,000 in assignats, to various officers of 
Stofflet’s. His major-general, Trotouin, received 100,000 franes, 
half in money, half in assignats, and separated from him. He 
wrote a letter addressed to the army of Anjou, exhorting them 
to peace, and urging such reasons as were most likely to have 

an effect upon them. : ‘: 
While such means were employed upon the army of Anjou, 
_ the representatives who had been engaged in the pacification of 
gee endée repaired to Bretagne, to induce the Chouans to enter 
into a similar negotiation. Cormatin accompanied them. He 


Was now attached in good earnest to the system of peace, and 
he was ambitious of making a triumphal entry into Rennes, as 
Charette had done at Nantes. Notwithstanding the truce, many 
acts of pillage had been committed by the Chouans. Being 
generally mere robbers, without attachment to any cause, caring 
“very little about the political views which had induced their 
chiefs to sign a suspension of arms, they took no pains to observe 
it, and thought of nothing but obtaining booty. Some of the 
representatives, on seeing the conduct of the Bretons, began to 
distrust their intentions, and were already of opinion that they 
must renounce all idea of peace. Of these Boursault was the 
most decided. On the other hand, Bollet, a zealous peace- 


r 
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maker, conceived that, notwithstanding some acts of hostility, 
an accommodation was possible, and that mild means only ought 
to be employed. Hoche, hurrying from cantonments to canton- 
ments, eighty leagues apart, never giving himself a moment’s rest, 
placed between the representatives who were in favour of war 
and those who were in favour of peace, between the Jacobins of 
the towns, who accused him of weakness and treason, and the 
royalists who charged him with barbarity—Hoche was filled 
with disgust, though his zeal was by no means quenched. “ You 


wish me another campaign of the Vosges,” he wrote to one of 


his friends; “ how would you make such a campaign against 
the Chouans and almost without an army?” This young officersaw 


his talents wasted on an ungrateful war, while generals, altogether 


inferior to himself, were immortalizing themselves in Holland 
and on the Rhine, at the head of the finest armies of the republic. 
He nevertheless prosecuted his task with ardour, and with a 
profound knowledge of men and of his own situation. We have 
seen that he had already given the most judicious advice, and 
recommended, for example, the indemnification of the insurgents 
_ who. had remained peasants, and the enrolment of such as the 
. war had made soldiers. A better acquaintance with the country 
had enabled him to discover the true means of appeasing the 
inhabitants, and of again attaching them to the republic. ‘We 
must continue,” said he, “‘to treat with the Chouan chiefs. 
Their sincerity is very doub'ful, but we must keep faith with 
them. We shall thus gain ly confidence those who only need 
to be madeeasy on that point. We must gain by commissions 
those who are ambitious—by money those who are necessitous ; 
we shall thus divide them among themselves ; and we should 
commit the police to those whom we can trust, by giving them 
_ the command of the territorial guards, the institution of which 
has just been suffered. For the rest, we should distribute 
twenty-five thousand men in several camps to watch the whole 
country; place along the coasts a number of gun-boats which 
must be kept in continual motion ; and transfer the arsenals, the 
arms, and the ammunition, from the open towns to the forts and 
defended places. As for the inhabitants, we must employ the 
influence of the priests with them, and grant some relief to the 
most distressed. If we could succeed in diffusing confidence 
_by means of the priests, chowannerie would fall immediately.” 
“Circulate,” he thus wrote to his general officers on the 27th of 
Ventose, “circulate the salutary law which the Convention has 
Just passed respecting the freedom of religion, and preach up 
yourselves religious toleration, The priests, certain that you 
will not disturb them in the exercise of their ministry, will be- 
come your friends, were it only in order to be quiet. Their 
character inclines them to peace: visit them, tell them that the 
continuance of the war will render them liable to be annoyed 
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not by the republicans, who respect. religious opinions, but by the 
Chouans, who acknowledge neither God nor law, and who want 
to domineer and to plunder without ceasing. Some of them are 
poor, and in general they are very selfish ; do not neglect to offer 
them some succour, but without ostentation, and with all the de- 
_licacy of which you are capable. Through them you will learn 
all the manceuvres of their party, and you will induce them to 
keep their peasants at home and to prevent their fighting. You 
must be aware, that, to attain this end, mildness, amenity, and 
frankness are requisite. Prevail upon some of the officers and 
soldiers to attend respectfully some of their ceremonies, taking 
care never to disturb them. The country expects of you the 
greatest devotedness; all the means by which you can serve 
it are good, if they accord with the laws and with republican 
honour and dignity.” To this advice, Hoche added the recom- 
mendation not to take any thing from the country for the supply 
of the armies for some time at least. As for the projects of the 
English, he proposed to thwart them by taking the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey, and raising a chouannerie in England, that 
they might have something to occupy their attention at home. 
. He was thinking of Ireland; but he wrote that on this subject 
_he would enter into a verbal explanation with the committee of 
~ public welfare. 

'. These means, chosen with judgment and employed in more 
than one place with great address, had already been completely 
successful. Bretagne was thoroughly divided; all the Chouans 
who had appeared at Rennes were caressed, paid, satisfied, and 
persuaded to lay down their arms. The others, more obstinate, 
reckoning upon Stofflet and Puisaye, were for persisting in car- 
rying on the war. Cormatin continued to run from one to the 
other, with a view to bring them together at La Prévalaye, and 
to induce them to treat. Notwithstanding the ardour which he 
_ manifested to pacify the country, Hoche, who had discerned his 
character and his vanity, distrusted him, and suspected that his 
_. word given to the republicans would not be better kept than that 
_ given to the royalists. He watched him with great attention, 
- to ascertain whether he laboured sincerely and without any 

__~ seeret design in the work of reconciliation. 
___. ..Seeret intrigues were destined to combine with all these cir- 
~ cumstances in bringing about the pacification so earnestly desired 
* by the republicans. We have already seen Puisaye in London, 
_striving to prevail on the English cabinet to concur in his pro- 
jects; we have seen the three French princes on the continent, one 
waiting at Arnheim for a part to enact, another fighting on the 
Rhine, the third, in his quality of regent, corresponding from Ve- 
_rona with all the cabinets, and keeping up a secret agency in 
_ Paris. Puisaye had followed up his schemes with equal activity 
and skill. Without waiting to be introduced by the old Duke 
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d’Harcourt; the useless ambassador of the regent in London, he 
addressed himself directly to the British minister. Pitt, who, 
invisible to those emigrants who swarmed in the streets of Lon- 
don’ and beset him ‘with plans and applications for relief, wel- 
comed the organizer of Bretagne, and placed him in communica~' 
tion with Wyndham, the minister at war, a zealous ‘friend of. 
monarchy and anxious to support or to re-establish it in every 
country. The plans of Puisaye, maturely investigated, were 
adopted in toto. An army, a squadron, money, arms, and im= 
mense supplies of ammunition, were promised for a landing on’ 
the coast of France; but Puisaye was required to keep the’ 
matter secret from his countrymen, and especially from the old 
Duke d’Harcourt, the envoy of the regent. Puisaye, who had — 
no higher wish than to do every thing by himself, was impene- 
trable to the Duke d’Harcourt, to the other agents of the princes 
in London, and above all to the Paris agents, who’corresponded 
with the very secretary of the duke. Puisaye merely wrote to” 
the Count d’Artois, applying for extraordinary powers, and pro-. 
posing that he should come and put himself at the head of the 
expedition. The prince sent the powers, and promised to come’ 
and take the command in person. The plans of Puisaye were 
soon suspected, in spite of his endeavours to keep them secret. 
All the emigrants repulsed by Pitt, and kept aloof by Puisaye, 
were unaninious. Puisaye, in their opinion, was an intriguer, 
sold to the perfidious Pitt, and meditated most suspicious pro- 
jects. This opinion, disseminated in London, was soon adopted 
at Verona by the councillors of the regent. Since the affair of 
Toulon, that little court had harboured a great distrust of Eng- 
land ; and particular uneasiness was felt as soon as she proposed” 
to make use of one of the princes. On this occasion it did not. 
fail to ask with a sort of anxiety what she meant to do with M.- 
le Comte d’Artois, why the name of Monsieur was not introduced 
in her plans, if she conceived that she could do without him, &e. 
The agents in Paris, holding their mission from the regent, 
sharing his sentiments concerning England, having been unable ~ 
to obtain any communication from Puisaye, used the same lan-. 
guage respecting the enterprise which was preparing in London. | 
Another motive contributed still more to make them disapprove — 
it. The regent thought of having recourse to Spain, and pur- 
Fee removing to that country, that he might be nearer to La 
endee and to Charette, who was his hero. The Paris agents, 
on their part, had entered into communication with an emissary 
of Spain, who had prevailed upon them to make use of that. 
power, and promised that it would do for Monsieur and’ for 
Charette, what England intended to do for the Count d’Artois 
and for Puisaye. But it was necessary to wait till Monsieur. 
could be conveyed from the Alps to the Pyrenees by the Medi- 
terranean, and till a considerable expedition could he prepared. : 
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The intriguers of Paris were therefore wholly in fayour.of Spain. . 
They pretended that the French were less shy. of her,than of. 
the English, because her interests were less opposed to theirs ; 
that, moreover, she had gained Tallien, through his. wife, the: 
daughter of Cabarus,* the Spanish banker; they. even dared to, 
assert that they were sure of Hoche, so little did they stick at 
imposture to give importance to their schemes. But Spain, her 
ships and her troops, were much less powerful, according to them, 
than the intrigues which they pretended to set on foot in the. 
interior, Placed in the heart of the capital, they saw a move-, 
ment of indignation manifest itself against the revolutionary, 
system. This movement must be excited, said they, and if pos- 
sible turned to the account of royalism: but to this end, it would 
have been requisite for the royalists to show themselves as little 
formidable as possible, for the Mountain was regaining strength, 
from all the apprehensions inspired by counter-revolution. A 
victory won by Charette, a landing of the emigrants in Bretagne, 
would have been sufficient to restore to the revolutionary party 
the influence which it had lost, to make unpopular the Thermido-. 
rians, whom the royalists had need of. Charette had just made. 
peace ; but it was requisite that he should hold himself in readi-. 
ness to take up arms again; it was requisite that-Anjou and. 
Bretagne should also appear to submit for a time; that, during, 
this time, the heads of the government and the generals should 
be won, that the armies should be suffered to pass the Rhine, 
and to advance into Germany; and then that the lulled Con- 
vention should be all at once surprised, and royalty proclaimed in. 
La Vendée, in Bretagne, and in Paris itself. An expedition from 
Spain, bringing over the regent, and concurring with these simul-, 
taneous movements, might then decide the victory of royalty. 
As for England, they meant to ask her for nothing but money— 
for these gentry could not do without that—and to deceive her; 
afterwards. Thus each of the thousand agents employed for 
the counter-revolution indulged in his own particular revery,, 
devised means according to his own position, and aspired to be. 
the principal restorer of monarchy. Falsehood and intrigue were 
the means of most of them, and money was their principal am- 
bition. 

_ With such ideas, it was natural that the Paris agency, while 


* “Count Francois Cabarus, born in 1752, was destined for commerce by 
his father, and obtained the charge of a soap-manufactory near Madrid. Here 
he became acquainted with several eminent and literary characters, and sug- 
gested some financial regulations to the Spanish minister of finance, which 
were adopted with the greatest success. In 1782 he established the bank of 
San Carlos, and a company to trade with the Philippine islands. In the year 
1790 Cabarus was arrested, in 1792 he was released and made a nobleman, 
and in 1797 appointed minister plenipotentiary at the congress of Rastadt. 
He died in 1810 in the office of minister of finance, to which he had been’ 
appointed by King Joseph Bonaparte.” —Lncyclopedia Americana, Beuniiss 
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Puisaye was planning in London to carry the Count d’Artois at 
the head of an expedition to Bretagne, should strive, on the con- 
trary, to thwart any expedition of the kind, to pacify the insur- 
gent provinces, and to cause a feigned peace to be signed. By 
favour of the truce granted to the Chouans, Lemaitre, Brottier, and 
Laville-Heurnois, had just opened communications with the in- 
surgent provinces. The regent had directed them to transmit 
letters to Charette. They intrusted them to an old naval officer, 
deprived of his commission and in want of employment. They 
instructed him, at the same time, to promote the pacification 
by exhorting the insurgents to temporize, to wait for suc- 
cours from Spain and for a movement in the interior. This emis- 
sary, Duverne de Presle, repaired to Rennes, where be forwarded. 
the regent’s letters to Charette, and then recommended to every 
one a temporary submission. He was not the only one whom 
the Paris agents sent on this errand; and very soon, the ideas of 
peace, already generally circulated in Bretagne, spread still 
farther. People every where said that they must lay down their 
arms, that England was deceiving the royalists, that they had 
every thing to expect from the Convention, that it was itself 
about to re-establish monarchy, and that in the treaty signed 
with Charette there were secret articles, stipulating that the 
young orphan in the Temple, Louis XVII., should soon be 
acknowledged as King. Cormatin, whose position had become 
extremely perplexing, and who had disobeyed the orders of 
Puisaye and of the central committee, found in the system of 
the Paris agents an excuse and an encouragement for the con- 
duct which he pursued. It even appears that he was led to 
hope for the command of Bretagne in the place of Puisaye. With 
great pains he at length succeeded in bringing together the 
privcipal Chouans at La Prévalaye, and the conferences 
began. : a 
At this juncture, Messrs. de Tinténiac* and de la Roberie were 
sent from London by Puisaye, the former to bring the Chouans 
powder, money, and intelligence of a speedy expedition, the 
second to carry to Charette, his uncle, notice to hold himself in 
readiness to second the descent in Bretagne, and both to cause 
the negotiations to be broken off. They attempted to land with 
a few emigrants near the Cotes du Nord; the Chouans, apprized 
of their coming, had hastened to the spot; they had had an 
action with the republicans and been beaten; Messrs. de la 


.* © M, de Tinteniac was, in character and talents, one of the most distin- 
guished men that appeared during the civil war in La Vendée. He was also 
remarkable for his intrepid and enterprising nature. At one time he swam 
across the Loire, holding his despatches between his teeth ; and it is asserted, 
that being once in the middle of the town of Nantes, and finding himself near 
the ferocious Carrier, he escaped, by threatening to blow out his brains."— 
Memoirs of the Marchioness de Larochejaquelein.. E.- laid 
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Roberie and de Tinténiac had escaped by a miracle; but the 
truce was compromised, and Hoche, who began to distrust the 
Chouans, and suspected the sincerity of Cormatin, thought of 
ordering him to be apprehended. Cormatin, protested his sin- 
cerity to the representatives, and induced them to decide that the 
truce should not be broken. The conferences at La Prévalaye 
continued. An agent of Stofflet’s came to take part in them. 
Stofflet, beaten, pursued, reduced to extremity, stripped of all 
his resources by the discovery of the little arsenal which he had 
in a wood, had at length begged to be permitted to treat, and 
sent a representative to La Prevalaye. This was General Beau- 
vais. The conferences were extremely warm, as they had been 
at La Jaunaye. General Beauvais still advocated the system of 
war,in spite of the desperate situation of the chief who sent 
him ; and he alleged that Cormatin, having signed the peace of 
La Jaunaye and acknowledged the republic, had lost the eom+ 
mand with which Puisaye had invested him, and had no right 
to deliberate. M. de Tinténiac, who, in spite of all dangers, had 
reached the place where the conferences were held, would have 
broken them off in Puisaye’s name and returned immediately 
to London; but Cormatin and the partisans of peace prevented 
him. Cormatin at length decided the majority to agree to a ne- 
gotiation, by representing that they should gain time by an 
apparent submission, and lull the vigilance of the republicans. 
The conditions were the same as those granted to Charette: free- 
dom of religion, indemnities for those whose property had been 
laid waste, exemption from the requisition, and the institution of 
territorial guards. There was an additional condition in’ the 
treaty, namely, a million and a half for the principal chiefs. 
Cormatin was of course to receive his share of that sum. Cor- 
matin, says General Beauvais, that he might not cease for an 
instant to be guilty of insincerity, at the moment of signing, laid 
the sword upon his hand, and swore to take up arms again on 
the first occasion, and he recommended to each to maintain till 
fresh orders the established organization and the respect due to 
all the chiefs. Me 
' The royalist chiefs then repaired to La Mabilaye, a league 
from Rennes, to sign the treaty at a formal meeting with the re- 
presentatives. Many would have declined going, but Cormatin 
prevailed upon them to attend. The meeting took place with 
the same formalities as at La Jaunaye. The Chouans had de- 
sired that Hoche might not be present, on account of his extreme 
distrust: this was agreed to, On the Ist of Floreal (April 20), 
the representatives signed the same ordinances as at La Jaunaye, 
and the Chouans signed a declaration by which they recognised 
the republic and submitted to its laws. ¢ 

On the following day, Cormatin made his entry into Rennes, 
as Charette had done at Nantes. The bustle in which he had 
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‘kept himself, and the importance which he had arrogated, ganged 
‘him to be considered as the chief of the Breton royalists. To 
‘him was. attributed every thing—both the exploits of that band 
of unknown Chouans who had mysteriously traversed Bretagne, 
and that peace which had been so long desired. Applauded by 
the inhabitants, caressed by the women, supplied with a round 
sum in assignats, he reaped all the profit and all the honours of 
the war, as though he had long waged it. He had however 
‘only just landed in Bretagne before he undertook to play this sin- 
gular part. Nevertheless, he dared no longer write to Puisaye; 
he could not venture to leave Rennes or trust himself in Bre- 
tagne, for fear of being shot by the malecontents. The principal 
chiefs returned to their divisions, wrote to Puisaye that they had 
been deceived, that he had only to come, and they would rise at 
the first signal and fly to meet him. A few days afterwards, 
Stofflet, finding himself deserted, signed a peace at St. Florent 
on the same conditions. : 

At length, after the two Vendées and Bretagne had submitted, 
Charette received the regent’s first letter: it was dated the Ist of 
February. The prince called him the second founder of the 
monarchy, spoke of his gratitude, of his admiration, of his desire 
to join him, and appointed him lieutenant-general. | These inti- 
mations arrived too late. Charette, deeply moved, replied im- 
mediately that the letter with which he had just been honoured 
filled his soul with a transport of joy ; that. his attachment and his 
fidelity would still be the same; that necessity alone had obliged 
him to yield, but that his submission was only apparent; . that 
when the parts should be bound better together,* he would again 
take up arms, and be ready to die before the face of his prince 
and in the most glorious of causes. 

Such was this first pacification of the insurgent provinces. 
As Hoche had suspected, it was but apparent; yet, as he had 
also foreseen, it might be made prejudicial to the Vendean chiefs, 
by habituating the country to repose and to the laws of the 
republic, and by calming or directing into another channel that 
ardour for fighting which animated some men. Notwithstanding 
what Charette wrote to the regent, and what the Chouans inti- 
mated to Puisaye, all ardour was likely to be extinguished in 
their hearts after a few months’ tranquillity. These. underhand 
dealings were but proofs of insincerity, excusable no doubt in 
the excitement of civil wars, but which take away from those 
who exhibit them all right to complain of the severities of their 
adversaries. The representatives and the republican generals 


* “Even at this period it is evident that there existed over all the west of 
France powerful elements of resistance, and if they had been united under 
one head, and seconded by the allied powers, it was by no means impossible 
to have restored the royal cause.”—Jomini, E. (pha 
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were most scrupulous it’ the fulfilment! Of the conditions granted, 
dt 1s assuredly superfluous to demonstrate the absurdity of the 
Tumour then circulated and even repeated since, that the treaties 
‘which had been signed contained ‘secret articles, and that these 
articles comprehended a promise to seat Louis XVII. on the 
‘throne ; as if representatives could have been so mad as to enter 
into such engagements; as if it had been possible that they 
‘could consent to sacrifice to a few partisans, a republic which 
they persisted in upholding against all Europe! Besides, none 
‘of the chiefs, in their letters to the princes or to. the different 
Toyalist agents, ever ventured to advance such an absurdity. 
Charette, subsequently tried for having violated the conditions 
made with him, dared not avail himself of this powerful excuse 
of an article that was never carried into execution. Puisaye, in 
his Memoirs, considers the assertion to be equally frivolous and 
false ; and we should not here have referred to it, had it not been 
Tepeated by a great number of writers. F 
’ This peace afforded another advantage besides that of leading 
to the disarming of the country. Concurring with that of 
Prussia, Holland, and Tuscany, and with the intentions mani- 
fested by several other states, it produced a very great moral 
effect. The republic was recognised at one and the same time 
by its enemies at home and abroad, by the coalition, and by the 
royalist party itself. 3 St 
- Among the decided enemies of France, there were only left 
Austria and England. Russia was too distant to be dangerous ; 
the empire was on the point of being dissevered, and was incapable 
of supporting the war; Piedmont was exhausted ; Spain, taking 
little share in the chimerical hopes of the intriguing royalists, 
sighed for peace; and the anger of the court of Naples was as 
impotent as ridiculous. Pitt, notwithstanding the unparalleled 
triumphs of the republic, notwithstanding a campaign unexam- 
pled in the annals of war, was not shaken; and his strong 
understanding perceived that so many victories ruinous to the 
continent were in no respect detrimental to England. The 
stadtholder, the princes of Germany, Austria, Piedmont, Spain, 
had lost in this war part of their territories; but England had 
acquired an incontestable superiority at sea. She was mistress of 
the Mediterranean and of the Ocean; she had seized half the 
Dutch fleet; she forced the navy of Spain to exhaust itself 
against that of France ; she strove to possess herself of our colo- 
nies ; she had already taken all those of the Dutch, and secured 
‘for ever her Indian empire. For this purpose she still needed 
some time of war and of political aberrations on the part of the 
continental powers: it was therefore to her interest to excite 
hostilities by affording succour to Austria, by rousing the zeal 
of Spain, by preparing fresh commotions in the southern. pro- 
vinces of France. So much the worse for the belligerent powers 
if they were beaten in a new campaign : but England had nothing 
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to fear; she would pursue her course on the seas, in India, and in 
America. If, on the other hand, the powers were victorious, 
she would be a gainer by restoring to Austria the Netherlands, 
which she particularly disliked to see in the hands of France. 
Such were the sanguinary but deep calculations of the English 
minister. 

Notwithstanding the losses which England had _ sustained, 
either by prizes, by the defeats of the Duke of York, or by 
the enormous expenses which she had incurred, and the sums 
which she had given to Prussia and Piedmont, she still pos- 
sessed resources superior to the idea which the English enter- 
tained of them, and to the idea entertained of them by Pitt him- 
self. She complained bitterly, it is true, of the numerous cap- 
tures, of the dearth, and of the high price of all articles of 
consumption. The English merchant-vessels, having alone con- 
tinued to traverse the sea, had naturally run much greater risks 
of being taken by privateers than those of other nations. The 
insurances, in which a great deal of business was done, rendered 
them daring, and very often they would not wait for convoys. 
This it was that gave so many advantages to our cruisers. As 
for the dearth, it was general all over Europe. On the Rhine, 
about Frankfort, a bushel of rye cost fifteen florins. The 
enormous consumption of the armies, the multitude of hands 
taken from agriculture, the troubles in unhappy Poland,* which 
had this year furnished scarcely any corn, had occasioned this 
extraordinary dearth. Besides, transport from the Baltic to 
England was rendered almost impossible since the French were 
masters of Holland. It was to the New World that Europe 
had been obliged to resort for provisions; she lived at. this 
moment on the surplus produce of those virgin lands which the 
North Americans had just brought into cultivation. But freight 
was high, and bread had risen in England to an enormous price. 
That of meat had. increased proportionably. | Spanish wool 
ceased to arrive, since the French occupied the ports of Biscay, 
and the manufacture of cloth was likely to be interrupted. Thus 
England, while in labour with her future greatness, suffered. 
severely. The workmen struck in all the manufacturing towns ; 
the people called aloud for peace, and petitions were presented 
to parliament, subscribed by thousands of signatures, imploring 
~ an end to this disastrous war. Ireland, agitated on account of 


~* “ Abandoned by all the world, distracted by internal divisions, destitute 
alike of fortresses and resources, crushed in the grasp of gigantic enemies, the 
patriots of unhappy Poland, consulting only their own courage, resolved to 
make a last effort to deliver it from its enemies. But the tragedy was soon 
at an end. Warsaw capitulated, the detached parties of the patriots melted 
away, and Poland | was no more! In November, 1794, Suwarrow made his 
triumphal entry into the capital. King Stanislaus was sent into Russia, 


where he ended his days in captivity, and the final partition of the monarchy 
was effected.”—Alison. E. bY 
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concessions which had been withdrawn from it, was about to 
add fresh embarrassments to those in which the government was 
already involved. rt | 
In this arduous situation, Pitt discovered motives and means 
for continuing the war. In the first place, it flattered the passions 
of his court; it flattered even those of the English nation, which 
cherished a deadly hatred against France, that could always be 
revived amidst the severest sufferings. In the next, notwithstand- 
ing the losses of commerce, (losses which proved, however, that 
the English alone had continued to frequent the seas,) he saw 
English commerce increased during the last two years by the ex- 
clusive supply of all the markets of India and America. He had 
ascertained that the exports had amazingly increased since thecom- 
mencement of the war, and he already had a climpse of the future 
prosperity of the English nation. He found in loans an expedient, 
at the fecundity of which he was himself astonished. The funds 
had not fallen; the loss of Holland had but little affected them, 
because, the event being foreseen, an enormous quantity of capi- 
tal had been transferred from Amsterdam to London. The Dutch 
commercial men, though patriots, had nevertheless no con- 
fidence in events, and had sought to place their wealth in safety 
by transporting it to England. Pitt had talked of a new loan to 
a considerable amount, and in spite of the war the offers for it 
were more numerous than ever. Experience has since proved 
that war, while it forbids commercial speculations and admits of 
no speculations but in the public funds, facilitates loans instead 
of rendering them more difficult. This must happen still more 
naturally in a country which, having no neighbours, never sees 
in war a question of existence, but merely a question of trade 
and markets. Pitt resolved, therefore, by means of the abundant 
capital of his nation, to supply Austria with funds, to strengthen 
his navy, to increase his land forces, for the purpose of sending 
them to India or America, and to give considerable succours to 
the French insurgents. He concluded a subsidiary treaty with 
Austria, like that which he had made in the preceding year with 
Prussia. That power had soldiers, and promised to keep on foot 
at least two hundred thousand effective men; but she was 
in want of money. She could no longer open loans either in 
Switzerland, in Frankfort, or in Holland. England engaged 
not to furnish the funds, but to guarantee the loan which she 
proposed to open in London. To guarantee the debts of a 
power. like Austria is. very much like undertaking to pay them ; 
but the operation in this form was much more easy to justify 
in parliament. The loan was for 4,600,000/. (115 millions of 
francs) at 5 per cent. interest. Pitt opened at the same time a 
Joan of 18 millions sterling on account of England at 4 per cent, 
The eagerness of capitalists was extreme ; and, as the Austian 
loan was guaranteed by the English government, and bore a 
higher interest, they required that for two-thirds taken in the 
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English loan they should have one-third given them in the 
Austrian, Pitt, having thus made sure of Austria, strove to 
awaken the zeal of Spain, but he found it extinct. He took into 
his pay the emigrant regiments of Condé, and he told Puisaye 
that, as the pacification of La Vendée diminished the confidence 
inspired by the insurgent provinces, he would give him a squadron, 
the matériel for an army, and emigrants formed into regiments, but 
no English soldiers, and that if, as letters from Bretagne stated, the 
dispositions of the royalists were not changed, and if the expedi- 
tion proved successful, he would endeavour to render it decisive 
by sending an army. He then resolved to raise the number of 
seamen from eighty to one hundred thousand. For this purpose 
he devised a sort of conscription. Every merchant-vessel was 
obliged to furnish one seaman for every seven of her crew: it 
was a debt which it was but fair that commerce should pay for 
the protection which it received from the royal navy. Agriculture 
and manufactures were likewise under obligations to the navy, 
which ensured them markets; in consequence, each parish was 
also obliged to furnish one seaman. In this manner he secured 
the means of making an extraordinary addition to the strength 
of the English navy.* The English men-of-war were very in- 
ferior in construction to the French ships; but the immense 
superiority in number, the excellence of the crews, and the skill 
of the officers, put rivalry entirely out of the question. 

With all these means combined, Pitt presented himself to the 
parliament. The opposition had this year gained an accession 
of about twenty members. The partisans of peace and of the 
French Revolution were more animated than ever, and they had 
strong facts to oppose to the minister. The language which Pitt 
lent to the crown, and which he himself held during this session, 
one of the most memorable of the English parliament on account 
of the importance of the questions and the eloquence of Fox and 
Sheridan, was extremely specious. He admitted that France 
had obtained unexampled triumphs, but these triumphs, instead 
of discouraging her enemies, ought on the contrary, he said, to 
impart to them more firmness and perseverance. It was still. 
England against which France bore a grudge ; it was her con- 
stitution, her prosperity, that she was striving to destroy; it was 
decidedly far from prudent, far from honourable, to shrink from 
such a rancorous animosity. To lay down her arms at that 
moment above all, would discover, he said, a disastrous weakness. 

France, having no other foes than Austria and the Empire to 
combat, would overwhelm them; she would then come back, 


* “ England now augmented her naval force to a hundred thousand sea- 
men; one hundred and eight ships of the line were put into commission, and 
the land forces were raised to a hundred and fifty thousand men. New taxes 
were imposed, and, notwithstanding the most vehement debates, Parliament 
concurred in the necessity, now that we were embarked in the contest, of pre- 
secuting it with vigour.”"—New Annual Register. E. 
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'Felieved from her continental enemies, and fall upon England, 
who, thenceforth single-handed, would have to sustain a. tre- 

‘Mendous shock. It was right to take advantage of the moment, 

~while several powers were yet in the field, to crush in concert 

the common enemy, to oblige France to retire within her own 

limits, to wrest from her the Netherlands and Holland, to 
drive back into her own bosom her armies, her commerce, 
and her mischievous principles. Moroever, it required only: 

one more effort to overwhelm her. She had conquered, it 

was true, but only by exhausting herself, by employing. bar- 

barous means, which had spent themselves by their very vio- 

lence. The maximum, requisitions, assignats, terror, had spent 

themselves in the hands of the chiefs of France. All these 

chiefs had fallen by striving to conquer at such a price. One 

more campaign, then, said Pitt, and Europe, England, will be 

avenged and secured from a sanguinary revolution. Were there 

any whom these reasons of honour, of safety, or of policy, failed 

to touch? were there any still bent on making peace? he would 

tell them that it would not be possible. The French demagogues 

would repel it with that ferocious pride which they had dis- 

played even before they were victorious. And in order to treat. 
with them where was one to find them? where look for the. 
government amid those bloodthirsty factions, urging each other 

on to power, and disappearing as soon as they had attained 

it? how hope for solid conditions in negotiating with such 

transient depositories of a still disputed authority ?. It was, 

therefore, not honourable, it was imprudent, it was impossible, — 
to negotiate. England still possessed immense resources; her 
exports had wonderfully increased; her commerce sustained 
losses which proved its boldness and its activity ; her navy had 
become formidable, and her great capitalists came spontaneously 
to offer themselves in abundance to the government, for the pur- 
pose of continuing this just and necessary war. 

Such were the epithets which Pitt had given to this war from 
the outset, and which he affected to give it still. It is evident 
that amidst these reasons of declamation he could not assign the 

_real motives; that he could not confess by what Machiavelian 
ways he aimed at conducting England to the highest pinnacle of 
power. Men shrink from the avowal of such an ambition 
before the face of the world. 

Hence the opposition replied victoriously to the false reasons 
which he was obliged to assign in default of the real ones. We 
were told at the end of last session, said Fox and Sheridan, that 
one more campaign would be sufficient; that the allies had 
already several fortresses, from which they were to sally forth i 
the spring and annihilate France. But what are the facts ? 
The French have conquered Flanders, Holland, the whole left 
bank of the Rhine, excepting Mayence, part of Piedmont, the 
greater part.of Catalonia, and the whole of Navarre. Where is 
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such a campaign to be found in the annals of Europe? They 
have taken, we are told, some fortresses. Show us a war in 
which so many fortified places have been reduced in a single 
campaign! If the French, struggling against all Europe, have 
had such success, what advantages are they not likely to gain in 
a conflict with Austria and England left almost alone ; for the 
other powers are either no longer able to second us, or have 
made peace! We are told that they are exhausted; that the 
assignats, their sole resource, have lost all their value; that their 
eens government has ceased to possess its former energy. 

ut the Americans saw their paper-money fall ninety per cent., 
and yet they were not conquered. But this government, when 
it is energetic, we are told is barbarous; now that it is be- 
come humane and moderate, it is said to possess no energy. 
We are told of our resources, of our great wealth; but the 
people are perishing of want, and unable to pay for either 
bread or meat; they are loudly demanding peace. That won- 
derful wealth, which seems to be created by enchantment—is it 
real? Can treasures be created out of paper? All those systems 
of finance conceal some frightful error, some immense void, 
which will suddenly appear. We go on lavishing our wealth on 
the powers of Europe: we have already wasted it on Piedmont 
and on Prussia; we are again going to waste it on Austria. 
Who will guarantee us that this power will be more faithful to 
her engagements than Prussia? Who will guarantee us that she 
will not break her promises and treat, after taking our money? 
We are exciting an infamous civil war; we are arming the 
French against their native country, and yet to our shame 
these French, acknowledging their error and the wisdom of their 
new government, have just laid down their arms. Shall we go 
and fan the expiring embers of La Vendée, for the purpose of 
producing a tremendous conflagration there? We are told of 
the barbarous principles of France. Is there in those principles 
any thing more anti-social than our conduct towards the in- 
surgent provinces? All the means of the war are, therefore, 
equivocal or culpable. Peace, we are assured, is impossible, 
France hates England. But when did the violence of the French 
against us break forth? Was it not when we manifested the 
guilty intention of wresting from them their liberty, of inter- 
fering in the choice of their government, of exciting civil war 
among them? Peace, we are further told, would spread the 
pestilence of their principles. But Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the United States, are at peace with them, Is their consti- 
Tution destroyed? Peace, itis added, is impossible with a tottering 
government, a government that is incessantly changing. But 
Prussia and Tuscany have found some one to treat with: Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and the United States, know towhom to 
address themselves in their relations with France; and yet we 
cannot negotiate with her! We ought then to have been told, 
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= on commencing the war, that we should not make peace before 
a certain form of government had been re-established among 
our enemies; before the republic had been abolished among 
them ; before they had submitted to the institutions which it 
pleased our fancy to give them. 

_ Amidst this clash of reasons and of eloquence, Pitt pursued his 
course, and, without ever assigning his real motives, obtained all 
that he desired : loans, naval conscription, and the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act. With his treasures, his navy, the two hun- 
dred thousand men belonging to Austria, and the desperate cou- 
rage of the French insurgents, he resolved to make a new cam- 
paign this year, certain at any rate to rule the seas, if victory on 
the continent should adhere to the enthusiastic nation which he 
was fighting. 

These negotiations, these conflicts of opinion in Europe, these: 
preparations for war, prove of what importance our country 
then was in the world. At this juncture, ambassadors were 
seen to arrive all at once from Sweden, from Denmark, from 
Holland, from Prussia, from Tuscany, from Venice, and from 
America. On their arrival in Paris they called upon the pre- 
sident of the Convention, whom they found lodging sometimes 
in a second or third story, and whose simple and polite recep-~ 
tion had succeeded the ancient introductions at court. They 
were then ushered into that famous hall, where, on humble 
benches, and in the simplest costume, sat that Assembly which, 
from the might and the grandeur of its passions, appeared no. 
longer ridiculous but terrible. They had an arm-chair opposite to 
that of the president; they spoke seated; the president replied 
in the same manner, calling them by the titles specified in their 
credentials. He then gave them the fraternal salute, and pro- 
claimed them representatives of the power by which they were 
sent. They had a tribune set apart for them, where they could 
witness those stormy discussions, which excited in strangers as 
much curiosity as terror. Such was the ceremonial observed in 
regard to the ambassadors of foreign powers. Its simplicity 
befitted a republic, receiving without pomp, but with decency 
and respect, the envoys of monarchs whom it had vanquished, 
The name of Frenchman was then a glorious name. It was 
ennobled by splendid victories, and by the purest of all, those 
gained by a nation in defence of its existence and of its liberty. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


LAST CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE MOUNTAINEERS AND THE 

is THERMIDORIANS—INSURRECTION OF PRAIRIAL AND MUR- 
DER OF FERAUD—EXECUTION OF ROMME, GOUJON, DU- 
QUESNOI, DURAI, BOURBOTTE, AND SOUBRAN Y—DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE PATRIOT PARTY—BOLDNESS OF THE COUN- 
TER-REVOLUTIONARY PARTY—SCALE OF REDUCTION FOR 
THE ASSIGNATS. 


Tue events of Germinal had preduced the usual consequence 
of an uncertain action for the two parties which divided France: 
those two parties had become the more viclent in consequence, 
and the more intent on destroying one another. Inthe whole of 
the South, and particularly at Avignon, Marseilles, and Toulon, 
_the revolutionists, more menacing and more audacious than ever, 
foiling all the efforts that were made to disarm them or to send 
them back to their communes, continued to demand the release 
of the patriots, the death of all returned emigrants, and the con- 
stitution of 1793. They corresponded with the partisans whom 
they had in every province; they called them to their aid ; they 
exhorted them to collect at two principal points, Toulon for the 
-south, Paris for the north. When they should be strong 
enough at Toulon, they would raise the departments, they said, 
and advance to join their brethren in the north. This was pre- 
cisely the plan adopted by the federalists in 1793. 

Their adversaries, whether royalists or Girondins, had become 
bolder, since the government, attacked in Germinal, had given 
‘the signal for persecutions. Masters of the administrations, 
they made a terrible use of the decrees passed against the pa- 
triots. ‘They imprisoned them, as accomplices of Robespierre’s, 
or as having had the management of the public money without 
rendering any account of it. They disarmed them, as having par- 
ticipated in the tyranny abolished on the 9th of Thermidor; or, 
lastly, they hunted them from place to place, as having quitted 
their communes. It was in the South itself that these hostilities 
against the unfortunate patriots were most active; for violence 
always provokes equal violence. In the department of the Rhone, 
a terrible reaction was in contemplation. The royalists, being 
obliged to flee from the cruel violence of 1793, returned through 
Switzerland, crossed the frontier, entered Lyons with false passe 
jorts, talked there of the King, of religion, of past prosperity, and 
availed themselves of the recollection of the massacres, to bring 
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= 
_ back to monarchy a city which had become wholly republican. 
Thus the royalists looked towards Lyons for aid, as the patriots 
did towards Toulon. It was said that Precy had returned and was 
concealed in the city, upon which he had by his valour, brought: 
all its calamities. A multitude of emigrants, collecting at Basle, — 
at Berne, and at Lausanne, showed themselves more presump- 
tuously than ever. They talked of their speedy return; they said 
that their friends governed ; that they would soon seat the son of 
Louis XVI. on the throne, procure themselves to be recalled, and 
their property to be restored to them; and that with the exception 
of some Terrorists and some military officers whom it would be 
necessary to punish, every body would eagerly contribute to this 
restoration. At Lausanne, where all the youth were enthusiastic 
admirers of the French Revolution, they were annoyed but were 
forced to hold their tongues. In other places, they were suffered 
to talk: people despised these vain boastings to which they were 
pretty well accustomed for six years past; but they were shy of 
some of them, who had pensions from the Austrian police for 
acting as spies in the inns upon travellers who should use in- 
discreet language. It was towards this quarter too, that is, 
near Lyons, that companies were formed, which, calling them- 
selves companies of the Sun, and companies of Jesus, were to 
scour the country or to penetrate into the towns, and put to 
death the patriots; who had retired to their estates or were con- 
fined in the prisons.* The transported priests also returned by 
this frontier, and had already spread themselves over all the east- 
ern provinces ; they declared all that had been done by the priests 
who had taken the oath to be null and void; they rebaptized 
children, remarried couples, and excited in the people a hatred 
and contempt of the government. They took care to keep near 
the frontier in order to recross it at the first signal. Those who. 
had not suffered transportation, and who enjoyed in France a 
pension for their support and the free. exercise of their religion, 
abused the tolerance of the government as much as the trans- 
ported priests. Dissatisfied at having to say mass in houses 
either hired or lent, they stirred up the people and instigated 
them to seize the churches, which had become the property of 
the communes. A great number of disturbances had taken 
place on this subject, and force had been required to compel 
submission to the decrees. In Paris, the journalists in the pay 
of royalism, stimulated by Lemaitre, wrote with more boldness 


* “ Companies of Jesus and Companies of the Sun took place of the Com- 
panies of Marat, and exacted as severe a retribution. : At Lyons, at Aix, at 
Tarascon, at Marseilles, they slew all those confined in the prisons who had 
participated in the revolutionary transactions, pursued those who had 
escaped into the streets, and without any other form or notice than the re- 
proach ‘ Behold a Matavin!’ (the nickname they gave to their opponents) 
slew them, and threw them into the river. At Tarascon they precipitated 
them from a high tower on a rock which bordered on the Rhone. — Haslitt. 
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than ever against the Revolution, and almost openly preached 
up monarchy. Lacroix, the author of the Spectateur, had been 
acquitted of the charges preferred against him; and since then 
the herd of libellers had ceased to be afraid of the revolutionary 
tribunal. bts 

- Thus the two parties were arrayed against each other, and 
ready for a decisive engagement. The revolutionists, resolved 
to strike the blow of which the 12th of Germinal had been 
merely the threat, conspired openly. They hatched plots in every 
quarter, since they had lost their principal chiefs who alone framed 
plans for the whole party. An association was formed at the 
house of a man named Lagrelet, in the Rue de Bretagne. The 
plan was to collect several mobs, and to put Cambon, Maribon- 
Montant, and Thuriot, at the head of them; to despatch some 
of them to the prisons to deliver the patriots, others to the com~ 
mittees to seize them, and others again to the Convention to 
extort decrees from it. When once masters of the Convention, 
the conspirators purposed to oblige it to reinstate the imprisoned 
deputies, to annul the condemnation passed upon Billaud-Va- 
rennes, Collot-d’Herbois, and Barrére ;_ to exclude the seventy- 
three, and immediately to proclaim the constitution of 1793. 
Every thing was prepared, even to the crowbars for breaking 
open the prisons, the rallying tickets for recognising the conspi- 
rators, and a piece of stuff to hang out at the window of the 
house from which all the orcers were to be issued. A letter, 
concealed in a loaf and addressed to a prisoner, was intercepted. 
In this letter it was said, “On the day that you will receive some 
eggs half white and half red, you will hold yourself in readiness.” 
The day fixed was the Ist of Floreal. One of the conspirators 
betrayed the plan, and communicated the secret and the details 
to the committee of general safety. The committee immediately 
caused all the chiefs who were pointed out to be apprehended, 
but unfortunately this did not derange the plans of the patriots; 
forat that time every one was a chief, and people were conspiring 
in a thousand places at once.* Rovere, who formerly deserved 
the name of a Terrorist, in the time of the old committee of public 
welfare, and now a violent reactor, presented a report on this 
plot to the Convention, and inveighed vehemently against the 
deputies who were to be put at the head of the assemblages. 


* “ Paris was full of conspirators, for the Convention had lost its popu- 
larity, because it had evinced so little disposition to relieve the sufferings of 
the people, which had now become absolutely intolerable. The conspiring 
anarchists profited by this ferment, and did their utmost to augment it, be- 
cause that class reap no harvests but in the fields of misery. France, ex- 
hausted_ by every species of suffering, had lost even the power of uttering a 
complaint ; and we had all arrived at such a point of depression, that death 
if unattended by pain, would have been wished for, by even the youngest 


human being. But it was ordained that many months and years should still 


continue in that state of horrible agitation, the true foretaste of the torments 


of hell.”—Duchess d’Abrantes. E. 
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Those deputies were utter strangers to the plot, and their names 
had been used without their knowledge, because the conspira= 
tors had need of them, and reckoned upon their being well dis- 
posed to the plot. Already condemned by a decree to be con- 
fined at Ham, they had not obeyed, but withdrawn themselves - 
_ from the operation of that decree. At the instigation of Rovére, 
the assembly decided that, if they did not surrender themselves 
immediately, they should be transported on the sole ground of 
their disobedience. This abortive project plainly indicated that 
an event was near at hand. . dren's 
As soon as the journals had made known this new plot of the 
patriots, a great agitation was manifested at Lyons and the rage 
against them was redoubled. At this moment, a noted Terrorist 
denouncer, prosecuted by virtue of the decree passed against the 
accomplices of Robespierre, was upon his trial at Lyons. The 
newspapers containing Rovére’s report on the plot of the 29th 
of Germinal had just arrived. The people of Lyons began to 
assemble ; most of them had to deplore either the ruin of their 
fortune or the death of relatives. They beset the hall of the 
tribunal. Boisset, the representative, mounted his horse; they 
surrounded him, and each began to enumerate the complaints — 
that he had to make against the man who was upon his trial. 
The promoters of disturbance, the companies of the Sun and of 
Jesus, availing themselves of this manifestation of public feeling, | 
excited a tumult, repaired to the prisons, broke them open, and. 
murdered seventy or eighty prisoners, reputed Terrorists.* . The 
national guard made some efforts to prevent this massacre, but 
showed perhaps less zeal than it would have displayed, had it not 
harboured such violent resentment against the victims of that day. 
Thus no sooner was the Jacobin plot of the 29th of Germinal 
made public, than the counter-revolutionists replied to it by the 
massacre at Lyons on the 6th of Floreal. The sincere repub- 
licans, though they saw the plans of the Terrorists, were never- 
theless alarmed at those of the counter-revolutionists. Hitherto 
they had been wholly occupied in preventing a new terror, and. 
had felt no apprehension of royalism. Royalism, in fact, appeared 
very remote after the executions of the revolutionary tribunal 
“and the victories of our armies ; but when they beheld it, driven 
as it were from La Vendée, returning by Lyons, forming com- 
“panies of assassins, pushing on seditious priests into the heart of 
France, and dictating in Paris itself publications filled with the 
violence of the emigrants, they changed their opinion and thought 


_ * “ One prison at Lyons was set on fire by the infuriated mob, and the un- 
‘happy inmates all perished in the flames. The people exasperated with the 
blood which had been shed by the revolutionary party, were insatiable in 
_their vengeance ; they invoked the name of a parent, brother, or sister, when 
retaliating on their oppressors ; and while committing murder themselves, 

exclaimed with every stroke, ‘ Die, assassins! Many innocent persons pe- 

rished, as in all popular tumults, during these bloody days. —Alison. E. 
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that, to the rigorous’ measures adopted against the tools of ‘terror, 


it would be right to add others against the partisans of royalty. 


In the first place, to leave those without pretext who had suf- 


fered from excesses and demanded vengeance for them, they 


caused the tribunals to be enjoined to exert more activity in the 
prosecution of persons charged with peculation, abuse of autho- 
rity, and oppressive acts.. They then set about devising the 
measures most capable of curbing the royalists. Chenier, known 
for his literary talents and his avowedly republican opinions, was 
directed to draw up a report on this subject. He drew an ener- 
getic picture of France, of the two parties which disputed the 
empire over her, and especially of the seditious manceuvres of 
the emigrants and the clergy, and he proposed to direct every 


returned emigrant to be immediately delivered up to the tribu- 
nals, in order that he might be dealt with according to law; to: 


consider as an emigrant every banished person who had returned 
to France and should be still there at the expiration of one 


month; to punish with six months’ imprisonment all who 


should violate the law relative to the exercise of religion, and 
who should attempt to take possession of the churches by force ; 


' to condemn to banishment every writer who should instigate to. 
outrages against the national representation or to the restoration. 


of royalty ; lastly, to oblige all the authorities charged with dis- 
arming the Terrorists to assign the motives for disarming them. 

All these measures were adopted, excepting two which occa- 
sioned some observations. Thibaudeau considered the propo- 
sition as imprudent which recommended the punishment of vio~ 
lators of the law relative to religious worship with six months’ 
imprisonment; he justly remarked that the churches were fit 
for one purpose only, that of religious ceremonies; that the 
people devout enough to attend mass in private meeting-houses 
would always feel extremely sore at being deprived of those 
edifices in which it was formerly held ; that, in declaring the 
government exempted for ever from the expense of all reli- 
gious worship, it ought to have restored the churches to the 
Catholics, to prevent regrets, commotions, and perhaps a ge- 
neral rising as in Vendée. Thibaudeau’s observations were not 
favourably received; for it was feared lest, in restoring the 
churches to the Catholics, even though to be kept up at their 
own cost, the assembly might restore ceremonies to the old 
clergy which were a part of its power. Tallien, who had become 
a journalist with Fréron, and who, either from this reason or 
from an affectation of justice, was induced to protect the inde- 
pendence of the press, opposed the penalty of banishment 
against writers. He insisted that this was an arbitrary plan 
and left too great latitude for severities against the press. 
He was right; but, in that state of open war with royalism, it. 


was perhaps of importance that the Convention should declare 


itself strongly against those libellers’ who’ strove to bring back 
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_ France'so soon to monarchical ideas. Louvet, that fiery Giron- 
din, whose distrust had done so much injury to. his party, but 
who was one of the most sincere men in the assembly, hastened _ 
to reply to Tallien, and besought all the friends of the republic 
to forget their dissensions and their reciprocal grievances, and to: 
_ unite against their oldest enemy, the only real one they had— 
namely, royalty. The testimony of Louvet in favour of violent 
measures was least suspicious of all, for he had braved the most. 
cruel proscription to oppose the system of. revolutionary means. 
The whole assembly applauded his frank and noble declaration, 
voted that his-speech should be printed and sent to every part 
of France, and adopted the article to the great confusion of Tal-: 
lien, who had chosen such a wrong time for supporting a just. 
and true maxim. ? 
Thus, at the same time that the Convention ordered the pro-= 
secution and the disarming of the patriots, and their return) to 
their communes, it renewed the laws against the emigrants and 
the exiled priests, and instituted penalties against the opening” 
of the churches and against royalist pamphlets. But penal laws 
are feeble guards against parties ready to rush upon one another. 
Thibaudeau was of opinion that the organization of the commit- 
tees of government since the 9th of Thermidor was too weak and 
too relaxed. This organization, established at the moment when 
the dictatorship was just overthrown, had been devised only 
under the dread of anew tyranny. Thus excessive tension of 
all the springs had been followed by extreme relaxation. The 
restoration of their influence to all the committees, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the too predominant influence of the commit- 
tee of public welfare, had led to skirmishing, to delays, and to.a 
complete enfeebling of the government. In fact, if a disturbance. 
occurred in a department, the established routine required that 
the committee of general safety should first be made acquainted 
with it; that committee summoned the committee of public 
welfare, and in certain cases, that of legislation; it was neces- 
sary to wait till these committees were complete before they 
could assemble, and then that they should have time to confer 
together. Thus their meetings were rendered almost impossible, 
and too numerous to act. Ifit was requisite merely to send 
twenty men by way of guard, the committee of general safety, 
_ charged with the police, was obliged to apply to the military 
committee. Now it began to be felt how wrong it was to be so 
exceedingly afraid of the tyranny of the old committee of public 
welfare, and to take such precautions against a danger that was 
thenceforward chimerical. A government thus organized could 
but very feebly resist the factions conspiring against one another, 
and oppose to them only a powerless authority. Thibaudeau 
proposed, therefore, a simplification of the government. He 
moved that all the committees should be confined to the mere 
proposition of laws, and that the measures of execution should: 
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all be assigned to the committee of public welfare; that the 
latter should combine the police with its other functions, and 
that consequently the committee of general safety should be 
abolished ; that, lastly, the committee of public welfare, charged 
thus with the whole government, should be increased to twenty- 
four members, in order that it might be adequate to the extent 
of its new duties. The cowards in the assembly, who were 
always ready to arm themselves against impossible dangers, cried 
out against this plan, and said that it was a renewal of the old 
dictatorship. The discussion being opened, each proposed 
his plan. Those who had the mania for reverting to constitu= 
ional means, or to the division of powers, proposed to create an 
executive power out of the assembly, in order to separate the 
execution from the voting of the law. Others were for selecting 
the members of this power from the assembly, but for depriving 
them, so long as they held their office, of any legislative vote. 
After long digressions, the assembly felt that, having but two or 
three months longer to exist, that is to say, only just the time 
requisite for making a constitution, it was ridiculous to waste it 
in framing a provisional constitution, and especially to renounce 
its dictatorship at a moment when it had more need of strength 
than ever. All the propositions tending to a division of the 
powers were in consequence rejected; but the assembly had too 
great a dread of Thibaudeau’s plan to adopt it. It contented 
itself therefore with merely clearing the track of the committees 
a little more. It was decided that they should be confined to 
the mere proposition of laws; that the committee of public wel- 
fare alone should possess the powers of execution, but that the 
police should remain with the committee of general safety ; that 
the meetings of committees should take place only by the depu- 
tation of commissioners; and lastly, the assembly, in order to 
guard itself still more against that formidable and so much 
dreaded committee of public welfare, decided that it should 
be deprived ofthe initiative of the laws, and never be capable 
of making propositions tending to proceedings against any _ 
deputy. . 
While the assembly took these means for restoring a little 
energy to the government, it continued to pay attention to those 
financial questions, the discussion of which had been interrupted 
by the events of the month of Germinal. The abolition of the 
maximum, of requisitions, of the sequestration, of the whole ap- 
paratus of forced means, in giving back things to their natural 
movement, had rendered the fall of the assignats more rapid. 
The sales being no longer forced, and the prices having again 
become free, goods had risen in an extraordinary manner, and 
consequently the assignat had fallen in proportion. The com- 
munications with foreign countries being re-established, the 
assignat had again entered into comparison with foreign paper, 
and its inferiority had been rapidly manifested by the conti- 
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nually increasing fall of the exchange. Thus the fall of the 
paper-money was complete in every respect; and, agreeably to 
the ordinary law of velocities, the rapidity of this fall was. in- 
creased by its very rapidity. Every too abrupt change in the 
value of effects produces hazardous speculations, that is, job- 
bing. As such change never happens but from the effect of 
some derangement either political or financial, as consequently 
production suffers, as manufactures and commerce are impeded, 
this kind of speculation is almost the only one that is left; and 
then, instead of fabricating or of trransporting new commodities, 
people hasten to speculate on the variations in price of those 
which exist. Instead of producing, they gamble with what. is 
produced. Stockjobbing, which had risen to such a pitch in 
the months of April, May, and June, 1793, when the defection 
of Dumouriez, the insurrection of La Vendée, and the federalist 
coalition, had occasioned so considerable a fall in the assignats, 
again’ appeared with greater violence than ever in Germinal, 
Floreal, and Prairial, year III (April and May, 1795). With the 
horrors of scarcity the scandal of unbounded gambling was thus 
eombined, which again contributed to increase the dearness of 
commodities and the depreciation of paper.* The procedure of 
the gamblers was the same as in 1793, the same that it always 
is. They bought goods, which, rising in relation to the. assig- 
nat with singular rapidity, increased in value in their hands, and 
procured them in a few moments a considerable profit. Thus all 
wishes, all efforts, tended to the fall of paper. There were 
articles, which were sold and resold thousands of times without 
ever being removed. People even speculated, as usual, with 
what they did not possess. They bought a commodity of a 
seller, who had it not, but who engaged to deliver it at a 
specified time: when that time arrived, the seller could not 
deliver it, but he paid the difference between the price at which 
he sold and the current price of the day, if the commodity had 
risen ; he received that difference, if it had fallen. It was at the 
Palais Royal, already so obnoxious to the people as the haunt 
of the gilded youth, that the jobbers met. It was impossible to 
pass through it without being followed by dealers, carrying in 
their hands stuffs, gold snuff-boxes, silver plate, rich jewellery. 
It was at the Chartres coffee-house that all the speculators in 
the metallic substances assembled. Though gold and silver 
were no longer considered as merchandise, and though, since 
1793, they were forbidden upen very severe penalties to be sold 
against assignats, the traffic in them was nevertheless carried 
on almost openly. The louis was sold for 160 livres in paper ; 


_. * “ The rapidity of the decline of the assignat gave rise to numerous spe- 
culations on the exchange of Paris ; and the people in the midst of the hor- 
rors of famine, were exasperated by the sight of fortunes made out of the 
misery which they endured.”—Alison. E, 
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and in an hour the price was made to fluctuate from 160 to 200; 
and even 210 livres. . ' 4 
. Thus a frightful dearth of bread, an absolute want of fuel, in. 
weather that was still severe in the middle of spring, an excessive 
rise in the prices of all commodities, the impossibility of procuring” 
them with a paper that was sinking from day to day; amidst all 
these evils an unbridled jobbing, accelerating the depreciation 
of the assignats by its speculations, and affording a spectacle of 
the most scandalous gambling, and sometimes of sudden for- 
tunes springing up out of the general distress—such was the 
vast theme of grievances presented to the patriots for exciting” 
the people to commotion.* It behoved the government, as well. 
for the relief of the public distresses, as for preventing a com~ 
motion, to redress these grievances—but therein lay the ever- 
asting difficulty. 
One expedient was deemed indispensable, as we have seen, to 
raise the assignats by withdrawing them from circulation; but, 
in order to withdraw them, it was necessary to sell the domains, 
and people persisted in shutting their eyes to the real difficulty, 
that of furnishing purchasers with the means of paying for one- 
third of the territory. The Assembly bad rejected violent means, 
that is to say, the demonetisation and the forced loan; but it 
hesitated between the two voluntary means, namely, a lottery’ 
anda bank. The proscription of Cambon decided the preference 
in favour of the plan of Johannot, who had proposed the latter. 
But, till this chimerical expedient could be made to succeed, an. 
expedient which, even if it did succeed, never could raise the. 
assignats to a par with money, the greatest evil, that of a differ- 
ence between the nominal value and the real value still existed. 
Thus the creditor of the state, or other persons, took the assignat: 
at par, and could only pay it away again for one-tenth at most. 
Proprietors, who had let their lands, received but™ one-tenth of 
the rent. Instances were known of farmers who paid their rent 
with a sack of corn, a fat hog, or a horse. The treasury, in, 
particular, sustained a loss which contributed to the ruin of the’ 
finances, and consequently of the paper itself. It took the assig- 
nat at its nominal value from the taxpayer, and received per 
month about fifty millions, which were at most only worth five. 
To supply this deficit, and to cover the extraordinary expenses of, 
the war, it was obliged to issue assignats to the amount of not 
~ less than eight hundred millions per month, on account of their 
great depreciation. The first thing to be done, until measures 
should be devised for withdrawing and raising them, was to re- 


* “ The daily crowds which were in the habit of assembling on account of 
the distribution of bread, and of the popular fermentation, did not allow the 
Convention to perceive the preparations that the patriots were making for a 


general commotion, nor consequently to organize any measures with respect 
to it.”"—--Mignet. E. 
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establish the relation between their nominal value and their real 
value, so that the republic, the creditor of the state, the land- 
Owner, the capitalist, in short, all persons paid in paper, might 
not be ruined. . 38 pee 
~ Johannot proposed an expedient, namely, to return to me- 
tals as the measure of value. The worth of the assignats in 
proportion to gold and silver was to be ascertained every 
day; and they were no longer to be received but at that rate. 
A person to whom one thousand francs were owing was to 
be paid ten thousand in assignats, if the assignats were worth 
only one-tenth of the metals. Taxes, rents, income of all kinds, 
the purchase-money of the national domains, were to be paid in 
specie or in assignats at their current value. An objection was 
made to this adoption of specie as the general standard: of all 
property, in the first place, from an old grudge against metals, 
which were charged with having ruined paper, and, in the next, 
because the English, having a great quantity of them, could, it 
was said, make them vary at pleasure, and would thus be 
masters of the course of the assignats. These reasons were very 
paltry ; but they decided the Convention to reject metals as the 
standard of worth. Jean-Bon-St.-André then proposed to adopt 
corn, which among all nations was the essential standard of 
value to which all other effects must bear a proportion. Thus 
the quantity of corn that could be procured for any sum at the 
time of making a bargain was to be calculated, and such an 
amount was to be paid in assignats as would be required to pur- 
chase at the moment the same quantity of corn. The person 
who owed rent or taxes to the amount of one thousand francs, at 
a time when one thousand francs represented one hundred quin- 
tals of corn, was to pay the current value of one hundred quintals 
of corn in assignats. But to this an objection was urged. The 
calamities of the war and the losses of agriculture had caused 
the price of corn to rise considerably in proportion to all other 
articles of consumption or merchandise, and it was worth four 
times as much. According to the existing currency of the assig- 
nats, it ought to have cost but ten times as much as in 1790, 
namely, one hundred francs per quintal ; but it really cost four 
hundred. The person who owed one thousand francs in 1790 
would owe at that moment ten thousand francs if he paid accord- 
ing to the standard of specie, and forty thousand if he had to 
pay according to the standard of corn; so that he would have 
to give a value which had become four times too great. The 
Assembly was, therefore, puzzled what standard’ of value to 
adopt. Raffron proposed that from the 30th of the month 
-assignats should fall one per cent. every day. An immediate 
outcry was raised that this would be a bankruptcy, as if it were. 
not one to reduce the assignats to the standard of specie or of, 
corn, that is, to saddle them at once with a loss of ninety per: 
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cent. At the instigation of Bourdon, who talked continually of 
financial matters without understanding them, a decree was 
passed, declaring that the Convention would not listen to any 
proposition tending to bankruptcy. 

The reduction of the assignat to the currency must, however, 
have been attended with one most serious inconvenience. If, in 
all payments, either of taxes, or rent, or debts due, or for 
national domains, the assignat were to be taken no longer but 
at the standard to which it was daily sinking, the fall would 
have no end, for nothing could stop it. In the actual state of 
things, in fact, the assignat, being still capable of serving, from 
its nominal value, for the payment of taxes, of rents, of all sums 
due, had an employment which still gave a certain reality to its 
value; but if it was to be taken every where only at the 
standard of the day, it must sink indefinitely and without limit. 
The assignat issued to-day for one thousand francs might to- 
morrow be worth but one hundred francs, but one france, but one 
centime; it would, indeed, no longer ruin any one, either private 
individuals or the state, for all would take it merely for what it 
was worth; but its value, being in no case compulsory, would in- 
stantly sink to nothing. There was no reason why a nominal 
thousand millions should not fall to one real franc, and then the 
resource of paper-money, still indispensable to the government, 
would be entirely cut off. 

Dubois-Crancé, considering all these plans as dangerous, op- 
posed the reduction of the assignats to the currency, and 
overlooking the sufferings of those who were ruined by payment. 
in paper, merely proposed to levy the land-tax in kind. The 
state might thus secure the means of subsisting the armies and 
the great communes, and spare the issue of three or four thou- 
sand millions in paper, which it expended in procuring supplies. 
This plan, which at first appeared attractive, was afterwards re- 
jected upon mature examination: it became necessary to seek 
some other. tases 

Meanwhile the evil was daily increasing: riots broke out. 
in all parts on account of provisions and fuel; bread was put up . 
for sale at the Palais Royal at twenty-two francs per pound ; 
and boatmen, at one of the passages of the Seine, Pad offered 
forty thousand frances for a service for which they formerly paid 
one hundred. A kind of despair seized every one; people cried 
out that an end must be put to this state of things, and that. 
measures of some sort must absolutely be devised. In this dis. 
tressing situation, Bourdon of the Oise, a very ignorant financier 
who talked upon all these questions like one possessed Hit Ae 
doubt by accident on the only suitable expedient for gettin 
out of the dilemma. It would have been difficult, as we hve 
seen, to reduce the assignats to the currency, for nobody could 
tell whether specie or corn ought to be taken fora standard, and 
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besides, it would have been stripping them immediately of all 
their value and exposing them to a depreciation. without end. 
To raise by absorbing them would have been just as difficult, 
for that would have required the sale of the domains, and to 
find purchasers for so great a quantity of immoveable property 
would have been almost impossible. - ‘ devs 
There was, however, one way of selling the domains, and 
that was, to place them within the reach of purchasers, by re- 
quiring only such a value as they could give for them in the 
existing state of the public fortune. The domains were then sold 
by auction: the consequence was, that offers were proportioned 
to the depreciation of paper, and that it was necessary to give 
in assignats five or six times the price of 1790. Still it was pay- 
ing but half the value which land realized in money at that period; 
but it was far too much for the present time, for land was in reality 


not worth half, nor a fourth, of what it was in 1790. There is no-=: 


thing absolute in value. A thing is worth no more than it will 


fetch in exchange for other objects. In America, in extensive con- 


tinents, lands are of little value, because their mass is far superior 
to that of moveable capital. Such was in some measure the 
case in France in 1795. It was requisite therefore to insist no 
longer on the fictitious value of 1790, but to be content with 
that which could be obtained in 1795, for the real value of a 
thing is just as much as can be paid for it. : 

In consequence, Bourdon of the Oise suggested that the 
domains should be disposed of, without sale and by mere verbal 
agreement, to any one who should offer three times the value of 


1790 in assignats. In case of competition the preference was. 


to be given to the first applicant. Thus a property valued at 
one hundred thousand francs in 1790 was to be sold for three 
hundred thousand. Assignats having fallen to one-fifteenth of 
their value, three hundred thousand francs represented in reality 
but twenty thousand effective francs : a purchaser, therefore, paid 
twenty thousand franes for a property which in 1790 was worth 
one hundred thousand. This was not losing four-fifths if no 
more could be obtained for it. Besides, had the sacrifice been 
real, it would have been wrong to hesitate, for the advantages 
were immense. 
In the first place, it obviated the inconvenience of the reduction 
to the current value, which would have destroyed the paper. We 
_ have seen, in fact, that the assignat reduced to the current value 
in payment for every thing, even of the domains, would cease to 
have any fixed value whatever, and that it would fall to nothing. 
When, on the contrary, it could be paid for domains on giving 
thrice the valuation of 1790, it would have a fixed value, for it 
would represent a certain quantity.of land; as it would always 
be capable of procuring that, it would always have the value of 


it, and not perish any more than it. Thus the annihilation of, 


* 
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the paper would be avoided. But there was another advantage 
it is proved by what happened two months afterwards that all 
the domains might have been sold immediately, on condition of 
paying for them in paper thrice their value in 1790. All the 
assignats, or almost all, might thus have been withdrawn; 
those which should remain. out would have recovered their 
value; the state would have had it in its power to issue more 
and to make fresh use of this resource. It is true that, in 
demanding only thrice the valuation of 1790, it would be obliged 
to give much more land in order to withdraw the circulating 
mass of paper; but it would still have enough left to supply new 
extraordinary wants. Moreover, the taxes, now reduced to no- 
thing, because they were paid in depreciated assignats, would 
recover their value if the assignat were either withdrawn -or 
raised. The domains, consigned immediately to individual in- 
dustry, would begin to be productive both for the owners and for 
the treasury; in short, the most frightful catastrophe would be 
averted, for the just relation ef values would be re-established. 
The plan of Bourdon of the Oise was adopted, and prepara- 
tions were immediately made for carrying it into execution ; but 
the storm which had been so long gathering, and of which the 
-12th of Germinal had been only a forerunner, had become more 
‘threatening than ever: it had overspread the horizon and was 
ready to burst. The two adverse parties acted each in its own 
way. The counter-revolutionists, predominating in certain sec- 
tions, got up petitions against the measures recommended in 
Chenier’s report, and particularly against that which punished 
with banishment the abuse of the press by the royalists. The 
patriots, on their part, reduced to extremity, were meditating 
a desperate project. The execution of Fouquier-Tinville, con- 
demned with several jurymen of the revolutionary tribunal for 
the. manner in which he had performed his functions, had in- 
creased their irritation to the highest pitch, Though discovered 
in their plan of the 29th of Germinal, and recently thwarted in 
an attempt to place all the sections in permanent deliberation 
upon pretext of the dearth, they were nevertheless conspiring in 
various populous quarters. They had finally formed a central 
committee of insurrection, the seat of which was inthe Rue Mau- 
conseil between the quarters of St. Denis and Montmartre. — It 
was composed of old members of the revolutionary committees 
_ and various persons of the same kind, almost all unknown out 
of their own quarter. The plan of insurrection was sufficiently 
marked out by all the occurrences of the same nature: to put 
the women in front, to cause them to be followed by an immense 
concourse, to surround the Convention by such a multitude as to 
prevent its being relieved, to force it to turn out the seventy- 
three, to recall Billaud, Collot, and Barrére, to release the 
deputies confined at Ham, to put in force the constitution of 
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1793, and thus give a new commune to Paris, to recur anew to 
all the revolutionary measures, the maximum, requisitions, &¢.— 
‘such was the plan entertained by all the patriots.* They em- 
bodied it in a manifesto, consisting of eleven articles, and pub- 

lished it in the name of the sovereign people which had resumed. 
its nights. They caused it to be printed and circulated in Paris 
in the evening of the 30th of Floreal (May 19). It enjoined the 
inhabitants of Paris to repair in a body to the Convention, with 
this inscription upon their hats—Bread and the constitution of 
93! The whole night between the 30th of Floreal and the 
Ast of Prairial (May 19 and 20) was passed in uproar, shouts, and 
threats. The women ran about the streets, declaring that they 
must go next day to the Convention, that it had put Robespierre 
to death merely to step into his place, that it starved the 
people, protected the shopkeepers who sucked the blood of the 
‘poor, and sent all the patriots to the scaffold. They encouraged 
one another to march in the front, because, they said, the armed 
force would not dare fire upon women. 

Accordingly, next morning, at daybreak, there was a general 
tumult in the faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau, in the quar- 
ter of the Temple, in the Rues St. Denis and St. Martin, and more 
particularly inthe Cité. The patriots caused all the bells which 
they could get at to be rung; they beat the générale, and fired 
cannon. At the same moment, the tocsin sounded in the Pavillon 
de PUnité, by order of the committee of general safety, and the 
sections assembled ; but those who were in the plot had assembled 
very early, and were already marching in arms long before the 
others were roused by the signal. The mob, which kept constantly 
increasing, advanced slowly towards the Tuileries. A great 
number of women, intermixed with drunken men, shouting Bread 
and the constitution of 1793! Bands of ruffians armed with 
pikes, sabres, and all sorts of weapons, a torrent of the lowest 
rabble, lastly, some battalions of the sections regularly armed, 
composed this concourse, and marched without order towards 
the point indicated to all—the Convention. About ten o’clock 
they reached the Tuileries, beset the hall of the Assembly, and 
closed all the outlets. 

_ The deputies, hastily assembled, were at their post. The 
members of the Mountain, who were not in communication with 
that obscure committee of insurrection, had not been forewarned, 
and, like their colleagues, knew nothing of the commotion ex- 
cept by the shouts of the populace and the pealing of the tocsin. 


* “ The patriots resolyed to make one last attempt to establish a new 
municipality to serve as a common centre; to seize upon the barriers, the 
telegraph, the alarm-gun, the tocsin, and the drums ; and not to stop until 
they had secured subsistence and repose, happiness and liberty to the French 
nation. They invited the cannoniers, the gendarmes, and the troops, horse 
and foot, to enrol themselyes under the banners of the people; and they 
marched upon the Convention.”—JDfignet. 
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They even suspected that the committee of general safety had 
laid a snare for the patriots, and excited them to riotous proceed- 
ings that it might have occasion for persecuting them. No sooner 
had the Assembly met, than Isabeau the deputy read the mani- 
festo of the insurrection. The tribunes, occupied very early by 
patriots, immediately rang with boisterous applause. On seeing 
the Convention thus surrounded, a deputy exclaimed, that it would 
know how to die at its post. “Yes! yes!” cried all the depu- 
ties, rising immediately. One of the tribunes, filled with persons 
of a class superior to the others, applauded this declaration. At 
this moment the uproar increased on the outside ; the living waves 
of the populace were heard roaring: the deputies, meanwhile, 
succeeded each other in the tribune, offering various observations. 
All at once, a swarm of women rushed into the tribunes, tramp- 
ling over those who occupied them, and shouting Bread! bread ! 
Vernier, the president, put on his hat, and commanded silence, 
but they continued shouting Bread! bread’ Some shook their 
fists at the Assembly, others laughed at its distress. A great 
number of members rose for the purpose of speaking; they 
could not make themselves heard. They desired the president 
to enforce respect for the Convention ; the president endeavoured 
to do so, but without success. André Dumont, who had pre- 
sided with firmness on the 12th of Germinal, succeeded Vernier 
in the chair. The uproar continued; the shouts of Bread! bread! 
were repeated by the women who had taken possession of the tri- 
bunes. André Dumont declared that he would have them turned 
out: he was greeted with yells on the one hand, and with ap- 
plause on the other. At this moment the noise of violent blows 
given to the door on the left of the bureau were heard, and the 
tumult of a multitude striving to break it open. The hinges of 
the door creaked, and pieces of plaster began to fall. In this 
perilous situation the president addressed a general, who had 
appeared at the bar with a company of young men, to present a 
very discreet petition in the name of the section of Bon-Conseil. 
“ General,” said he, “I charge you to protect the national re- 
presentation, and I appoint you provisional commandant of the 
armed forces.” The Assembly, by its applause, confirmed this 
appointment. The general declared that he would die at his 
post, and withdrew to fly to the scene of the combat. At this 
moment, the noise that was made at one of the doors ceased, 
and some degree of quiet was restored. André Dumont, ad- 
dressing the tribunes, enjoined all the good citizens who occu- 
pied them to withdraw, declaring that force would be imme- 
diately employed to clear them. Many citizens went out, but 
the women remained, shouting as before. Presently, the ge- 
neral charged by the president to protect the Convention 
returned with an escort of fusiliers and fa number of young 
men, who had provided themselves with postboys’ whips. They 
went up to the tribunes, and, laying about them with their 
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whips, soon cleared them of the women, who. fled with tre- 
mendous screams, amidst the loud applause of part of the 
spectators. . ro 

_ No sooner were the tribunes cleared, than the noise at the 
left-hand door redoubled. The mob had returned to the charge ; 
it made a fresh attack on the door, which could not. withstand 
the violence, and was burst open and broken. The members of 
the Convention retired to the upper benches; the gendarmerie 
forming a line around them for their protection. Armed citizens 
of the sections immediately entered the hall by the right-hand 
door to turn out the populace. They drove it back at first and 
seized some women; but they were soon repulsed in their turn 
by the victorious populace. Fortunately, the section of Gre- 
nelle, which was the first to hasten to the assistance of the Con- 
vention, arrived at this moment and furnished a useful reinforce- 
ment. Anguis, the deputy, was at its head, with drawn sword. 
“ Forward !” he cried. His men closed, advanced, crossed ba- 
yonets, and drove back, without wounding, the multitude of the 
assailants, who gave way at the sight of the arms. One of the 
Tioters was seized by the collar, dragged to the foot of the 
bureau, searched, and his pockets were found full of bread. It 
was now two o’clock. Quiet being somewhat restored in the 
Assembly, it declared that the section of Grenelle- had deserved 
well of the country. All the foreign ambassadors had repaired 
to the tribune which was reserved for them, as if to share, in 
some measure, the dangers of the Convention, and witnessed this 
scene... It was decreed that mention should be made in the 
bulletin of their courageous devotedness. 

Meanwhile the crowd around the hall kept increasing. No 
more than two or three sections had yet had time to come up and 
to throw themselves into the national palace, but they could not 
withstand the constantly increasing host of the assailants. Others 
arrived, but they could not penetrate into the interior. They had 
no communication with the committees, they had received no 
orders, they knew not what use to make of their arms. At this 
moment the mob made a fresh attempt on the saloon of liberty, 
and penetrated to the broken door. Shouts of To arms / were 
renewed, and the force within the hall hastened to the door which 
was threatened. The president put on his hat; the Assembly con- 
tinued calm. The parties closed with one another, and a battle 
ensued before the very door. The defenders of the Convention 
crossed bayonets. The assailants on their part fired, and the balls 
struck the walls of the hall. The deputies rose, crying The Re- 
public for ever! Fresh detachments arrived, crossed from right 
to left, and assisted to repel the attack. The firing became 
brisker; the combatants charged, intermingled, and fought hand 
to hand with swords. But an immense crowd in the rear of the 
assailants propelled them, and pushed them in spite of them- 
selves upon the bayonets, pyerticowing all the obstacles that 
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opposed it, and penetrating into the Assembly. Feraud, a 
young deputy, full of courage and self-devotion, who had re- 
cently returned from the army of the Rhine, and had been for a 
fortnight running about in the vicinity of Paris to hasten the 
arrival of supplies, flew to meet the rioters, and besought them 
not to advance farther. “ Kill me,” cried he, baring his bosom ; 
“‘ you must pass over my body before you shall enter.” Ac- 
cordingly, he threw himself on the ground to endeavour to stop 
them ; but the furious wretches, without heeding him, stepped 
over his body and rushed towards the bureau. It was now three 
o’clock. Drunken women, men armed with swords, pikes, and 
muskets, having on their hats the words, Bread—the constitu- 
tion of 93! filled the hall. Some seated themselves on the lower 
benches which the deputies had left on retiring to the upper 
ones; others covered the floor, placed themselves before the 
bureau, or ascended the small flights of steps leading to the 
president’s chair. A young officer of the sections, named Mally, 
who was standing on the steps of the bureau, snatched the in- 
scription which was on the hat of one of these men. He was 
instantly fired at, and feli wounded in several places. At this 
moment all the pikes, all the bayonets, were turned towards the 
president. A fence of iron was placed around his head. It was 
Boissy-d’Anglas who had succeeded André Dumont; he re- 
mained calm and immoveable. Feraud, who had risen, hastened 
to the foot of the tribune, tore his hair, beat his breast for grief, 
and, on perceiving the danger of the president, rushed towards 
him for the purpose of covering him with his own body. One 
of the pikemen pulled him back by the coat; an officer, with a 
view to release Feraud, struck with his fist the man who held 
him ; the latter returned the blow by firing a pistol-shot which 
wounded Feraud in the shoulder. The unfortunate young man 
fell; he was dragged away, trampled upon, carried out of the 
hall, and his dead body consigned to the populace.* 
Boissy-d’Anglas continued calm and unshaken- during this 
frightfultransaction; bayonets and pikes still surrounded his head. 
At this moment commenced a scene of confusion which baffles ~ 
description. Every one attempted to speak, and shouted to no 
purpose to make himself heard. The drums beat to restore 
silence; but the mob, enjoyingthe uproar, bawled, stamped, and 
shook with delight, on seeing the state to which that sovereign. 
assembly was reduced. It was not in this manner that the events: 
of the 31st of May had been effected, when the revolutionary 
party, headed by the commune, the staff of the sections, and a 
reat. number of deputies, to receive and give the word, sur- 
rounded the Convention with a mute and armed multitude, and, 


* “ Feraud was one of the most devoted and intrepid members of the Con- - 
vention. It has been justly observed that it was his tragical end which con- 
tributed more than any thing else to the final downfall of the Mountain”— 
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besieging without breaking into it, obliged it to pass, with an 
apparent dignity, the decrees which it desired to obtain. On 
the present occasion there were no arrangements for acting 
in concert, or for extorting at least the apparent sanction of the 
wishes of the patriots. A gunner, surrounded by fusiliers, 
ascended the tribune, for the purpose of reading the plan of 
Insurrection. His voice was every moment drowned by shouts, 
by abuse, and by the rolling of the drums. A man attempted 
to address the multitude. “My friends,” said he, “we are 
all here for the same cause. The danger is pressing, we 
want decrees: allow your representatives to pass them.” 
Shouts of “ Down! down!” were the only reply, Rhul, 
the deputy, a venerable-looking old man, and a zealous 
Mountaineer, endeavoured to say a few words from his place, 
with a view to obtain silence; but he was interrupted by fresh 
vociferations, Romme, an austere man, a stranger to the insur- 
rection, like the whole Mountain, but who desired that the mea- 
sures demanded by the people might be adopted, and saw with 
pain that this tremendous confusion would be without result, 
like that of the 12th of Germinal—Romme asked leave to speak, 
as did Duroi also from the same motive; but neither of them 
could obtain it. The tumult recommenced and lasted for more 
than another hour. During this scene, a head was brought in 
on the point of a bayonet. The deputies fixed their eyes on it 
with horror; they could not recognise it. Some said that it was 
the head of Fréron, others that it was Feraud’s. It was in fact 
the head of Feraud, which some ruffians had cut off and stuck 
upon the point of a bayonet. They carried it about in the hall, 
amidst the yells of the rabble. Their fury against the presi- 
dent, Boissy-d’Anglas, was again excited; again he was in 
danger; his head was encompassed with bayonets; pieces were 
levelled at him on all sides; he was threatened with a thousand 
deaths.* . - 


~* On this memorable morning we were awakened by loud shouts in the 
streets ; the tocsin sounded to arms, and another day of blood was added to 
the calendar which took its date from 1789. Enough has already been, said 
of this dreadful day. I recollect that terror reigned every where. The con- 
spirators had promised a day of pillage to the three faubourgs, and particularly 
to that of St. Antoine. The whole population of this last district was 
jm arms. They were in extreme misery. There was greater reason to 
dread the issue of this, than of any preceding insurrection. It was not a 
castle or a court against which the animosity of the people was directed ; but 
every thing elevated above the, lowest grade of society was marked out for 
proscription. This it was that saved France and the Convention. All 
those who had any thing to lose enrolled themselves into corps, which were 
very superior to unorganized masses, acting without plan, and_apparently 
without leaders. While the most frightful scenes were passing in the Con- 
vention, the respectable inhabitants of Paris shut themselves up in their 
houses, concealed their valuables, and awaited with fearful anxiety the result. 
"Towards evening, my brother, whom we had not seen during the day, came 
home to get something to eat; he was almost famished, not! having tasted 
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It was already seven in the evening. Apprehensions were felt 
in the Assembly lest this mob, among which were sanguinary 
ruffians, should proceed to the last extremities, and murder the 
representatives of the people amidst the darkness of night. 
Several members of the centre begged certain Mountaineers to 
speak and to exhort the multitude to disperse. Vernier told the 
rioters that it was late, that they ought to think of retiring, and 
that they were likely to expose the people to the want of bread by 
delaying the expected arrivals. “ It is humbug,” replied the 
mob: “ you have told us that tale these three months.” Several 
voices were then successively raised amidst the crowd. One de~ 
manded the release of the patriots and of the arrested deputies ; 
another the constitution of 93; a third, the apprehension of all 
the emigrants; a multitude of others, the permanence of the sec- 
tions, the re-establishment of the commune, the appointment of 
a commander of the armed Parisian force, domiciliary visits to 
search for hidden articles of consumption, assignats at par, &c. 
One of these men, who succeeded in gaining a hearing for a few 
moments, insisted on the immediate appointment of a com- 
mander of the Parisian armed force, and that Soubrany should 
be chosen. Lastly, another, not knowing what to demand, 
cried out, The arrest of the rogues and the cowards! and for half 
an hour he kept repeating from time to time, The arrest of the 
rogues and the cowards ! . 

One of the ringleaders, at length aware of the necessity of 
doing something, proposed to make the deputies descend from 
the upper benches on which they had seated themselves, to col- 
lect them-in the middle of the hall, and to make them deliberate. 
The suggestion was instantly adopted. . They were thrust from 
their seats, forced to descend, and driven like a flock of sheep 
into the space between the tribune and the lower benches.’ Here 
they were surrounded by men who enclosed them with a chain 


food since the morning. Disorder still raged, and we heard the most appal- 
ling cries in the streets, mingled with the roll of the drums. The faubourg 
St. Antoine, which had been regularly armed, in pursuance of the proposition 
of Tallien, excited the most serious alarm. . My brother had scarcely finished 
his hasty repast, when Bonaparte arrived to make a similar demand on our 
hospitality. He also told us he had tasted nothing since the morning, for all 
the restaurateurs were closed. He contented himself with what my brother. 
had left ; and while eating he told us the news of the day. It was most 
appalling! My brother had informed us but of part. He did not know of 
the assassination of the unfortunate Feraud, whose body had been cut almost 
piecemeal. ‘ They took his head, said Napoleon, ‘and presented it to poor 
Boissy-d’Anglas, and the shock of this fiend-like act was almost death to the 
resident in the chair. Truly,’ added he, ‘if we continue thus to sully our 
evolution, it will be a disgrace to be a Frenchman.”—Duchess d’ Abran- 
tes. . 
_. ,“ With ‘the view of terrifying Boissy-d’Anglas, the wretches held up to 
him the bloody head of Feraud ; he turned aside with horror: they again 
presented it, and he bowed before the remains of the martyr ; nor would he 
quit the chair till compelled by the efforts of his friends ; and the insurgents, 
awed with respect, allowed him to retire unmolested.”—Lacretelle. E. 
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of pikes. Vernier took the chair, instead of Boissy-d’Anglas, 
who was exhausted with fatigue after so perilous a presidency of 
six hours. It was now nine o’clock. A sort of deliberation was 
held; it was agreed that the populace should remain covered, 
and that the deputies alone should take off their hats in token 
of approbation or disapprobation. The Mountaineers began to 
hope that the decrees might be passed, and prepared to speak. 
Romme, who had already spoken once, demanded a decree for 
the release of the patriots. Duroi said that, ever since the 9th 
of Thermidor, the enemies of the country had exercised a bane- 
ful reaction ; that the deputies arrested on the 12th of Germinal 
had been illegally arrested, and that they ought to be recalled. 
The president was required to put these various propositions to 
the vote: hats were taken off, and cries of Adopted! adopted ! 
were raised amidst a tremendous uproar, though nobody could 
distinguish whether the deputies had really given their. votes or 
not. Goujon succeeded Romme and Duroi, and said that it 
was_necessary to ensure the execution of the decrees; that the 
committees absented themselves ; that it was right to inquire 
what they were doing; that they ought to be summoned to give 
an account of their operations ; and that an extraordinary com- 
mission ought to be instituted in their stead. Herein lay, in 
fact, the peril of the day. Had the committees continued free 
to act, they could have come and delivered the Convention from 
its oppressors. Albitte, the elder, observed that the delibera- 
tion was not carried on with sufficient order, that the bureau 
was not formed, and that they ought to form one. The bureau 
was immediately composed. Bourbotte demanded the arrest of 
the journalists. An unknown voice was raised, and said that, in 
order to prove that the patriots were not cannibals, they ought 
to abolish the punishment of death. “ Yes, yes,” cried another, 
“except for the emigrants and the forgers of assignats.” This 
proposition was adopted in the same form as those which had 
preceded. Duquesnoi, reverting to Goujon’s proposition, re- 
newed the demand for:the suspension of the committees, and the 
appointment of an extraordinary commission of four members. 
Bourbotte, Prieur of La Marne, Duroi, and Duquesnoi were 
immediately selected. These four deputies accepted the func- 
tions deputed to them. Let them be ever so perilous, they were 
determined, {they said, to fulfil them, or to die at their post. 
They withdrew for the purpose of repairing to the committee 
and possessing themselves of all the powers. There lay the 
difficulty, and on the result of this operation depended entirely 
the fortune of the day. f 

It was nine o’clock. Neither the insurrectional committee nor 
the committees of the government appear to have acted during 
this long and awful day. All that the former had had the spirit 
to do was to urge the populace upon the Convention; but, as we 
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have already observed, obscure chief&, such as are left in the end 
ofa party, having at their disposal neither the commune, nor 
the staff of the sections, nora commandant of the armed force; 
not deputies, had not been able to direct the insurrection with 
the prudence and the vigour requisite to ensure success. “They 
had instigated furious wretches, who had perpetrated atrocious 
outrages, but not done any thing that they ought to have done. 
No detachment had been sent to suspend and paralyze the com- 


mittees, to open the prisons, and to deliver the resolute men _ 


whose succour would have — so serviceable. popes had 
atie the tribunals, composed entirely of wer-Tinville’s 
soldiery, had given up to the first comers. eanwhile, the 
committees of the government, surrounded and defended by the 
gilded youth, had been exerting all their efforts to assemble the 
sections. This was no easy task, with the tumult that prevailed, 
with the consternation that had seized many of them, and even 
‘the ill-will that was manifested by some. “They had at the 
outset collected two or three, whose efforts, as we have seen, 
had been repulsed by the assailants) They had subseq 
succeeded in bringing together a greater number, thanks to the 
zeal of the section Lepelletier, formerly called Filles St. Thomas, 
and they were prepanng towards mht to seize the moment when 
‘the people, weaned out, should begin to di to fall upon 
‘the noters and to deliver the Convention. Foreseeing clearly 
‘that, in this long period of durance, the mob would have wrung 
“from the Assembly the decrees which it was unwilling to pass, 
they had adopted a resolution declanug that they not 
consider as authentic the decrees issued on that day. These 
arrangements bemg made, Legendre, Ancuis, Chénier, Delecloi, 
Bergoeng, and Kervelegan, had repaired, at the head of 
detachments, to the Convention. On their armval, they 
to leave the doors open, that the mob, pressed on one side, 
might be able to retreat on the other. Legendre and Deleclai 
had ‘then undertaken to penetrate into the hall, to mount the 
~ tribune in spite of all dangers, and to warn the rioters to retire: 
“If they will not comply,” said these deputies to their col- 
leagues, “charge, without concerning yourselves about/ us. 
Keep pushing on, even though we should pensh in the fray”) 
~» Legendre and Delecloi actually penetrated into the hall, ‘at 
~the moment when the four deputies appointed to form the extra- 
‘ordinary commission were retiring. Legendre ascended the 
tribune, assailed with insults and blows, and began to speak 
~samidst hooting. “ I exhort the Assembly to remain firm,” said 
he, “and the citizens who are here to withdraw.”"*—“ Down! 
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_ down!” was the cry. Legendre and Delecloi were obliged to 

___-Fetire. .. Duquesnoi then addressed his colleagues of the extraor- 

dinary commission, and desired them to follow him, in order to 

suspend the committees which, as they saw, were adverse to the 

operations of the Assembly. Soubrany urged them to lose no 

time. All four were then going out, but they met the detach- 

ment headed by Legendre, Kervelegan, and Anguis, the repre- 

sentatives, and Raffet, the commandant of the national guard. 

Prieur of La Marne asked Raffet if he had obtained the presi- 

dent’s order for entering. ‘I am not accountable to you,” re- 

plied Raffet advancing. The mob was then ordered to retire; 

the president enjoined it to do so in the name of the law: it re- 

plied with yells. The bayonets were immediately lowered ; the 

‘detachment entered; the unarmed rabble gave way, but armed 

‘men among the crowd resisted fora moment. They fied, shout- 

ing, “This way, sans-culottes !” Part of the patriots returned 

‘at this cry, and charged with fury the detachment which had 

forced its way in. They obtained a momentary advantage: 

-Kervelegan was wounded in the hand. Bourbotte, Peyssard, 

and Gaston, the Mountaineers, shouted “ Victory!” But the 

-charge-step was heard in the outer hall: a considerable rein- 

_forcement had arrived, who rushed upon the insurgents, repulsed, 

-and pursued them with swords and fixed bayonets. They fled, 

«crowding to the doors, clambering up the tribunes, or escaping 

by the windows.~ The hall was at length cleared. It was now 
midnight. 

»» The Convention, delivered from the assailants who had carried 

violence and death into its bosom, took a short time to recover 

“itself. Tranquillity was at length restored. “ It is then true,” 

. exclaimed a member, “ that this Assembly, the cradle of the re- 

public, had once more well nigh been its tomb. Fortunately, 

_ the crime of the conspirators is prevented. But, representatives, 

“you would not be worthy of the nation, if you were not to avenge 

at in a signal manner.” Applause burst from all sides, and, as 

-6n the 12th of Germinal, the night was spent in punishing the 

misdeeds of the day; but facts of a different kind of importance 

_ _~ galled for measures of a different sort of severity. The first thing 

— «done was to repeal the decrees proposed and passed by the 

rioters. -“ Repeal is not the proper word,” it was observed to 

_tcLegendre, who had made this motion. “ The Convention did 

_-not, could not, vote, while one of its members was murdered be- 

- fore its face. All that has been done was not its act, but that 

_of the ruffians who controlled it, and of some guilty representa- 

_ tives who made themselves their accomplices.” All that had 


; ‘tion, and Legendre called out, ‘ In the name of the law, I command the 

armed citizens to retire.’ For some time, the insurgents refused, but the 
- arrival soon afterwards of battalions, which entered at all the doots, in- 
~ timidated them, and they finally evacuated the hall with the disorder of 


flight—Mignet. E. 
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been done was then declared null and void. The secretaries» 
burned the minutes of the decrees —— by the rioters. The 
eyes of the deputies sought those of their colleagues who had 
spoken during that terrible sitting. ‘They were pointed out with 
the finger—they were called upon with vehemence. “ There is 
no longer,” said Thibaudeau, “ any hope of reconciliation be 
tween us and a factious minority. Since the sword is drawn, we 
must fight this faction, and avail ourselves of circumstances for re~ 
storing peace and security for ever to this Assembly. I move that 
you decree forthwith the arrest of those deputies, who, betraying 
their duty, have endeavoured to realize the wishes of rebellion” 
and moulded them into laws. I propose that the committees 
immediately submit to you the severest measures against those 
representatives unfaithful to their country and to their oaths.” . 
They were then named. There were Rhul, Romme, and Duroi, 
who had commanded silence for the purpose of opening the de-— 
liberation; Albitte, who had proposed the appointment of a 
bureau ; Goujonand Duquesnoi,* who demanded the suspension 
of the committees, and the formation of an extraordinary com- - 
mission of four members; Bourbotte and Prieur of La Marne, 
who, with Duroi and Duquesnoi, had accepted appointments to 
that commission; Soubrany, whom the rebels nominated com- 
mandant of the Parisian army; and Peyssard, who shouted vic= 
tory during the combat. Duroi and Goujon attempted to speak. 
They were prevented—they were called assassins ; a decree was 
instantly issued against them, and it was suggested that they 
ought not to be allowed to escape, as most of those had done 
against whom a decree had been passed on the 12th of Ger- 
minal. The president directed the gendarmerie to secure them 
and bring them to the bar. Romme, who did not come forward, © 
was sought for; Bourdon pointed him out, and he was dragged 
to the bar with his colleagues. Vengeance did not stop there. . 
It aimed at reaching all the Mountaineers who had rendered. 
themselves conspicuous by extraordinary missions in the depart-” 
ments. ‘ I demand,” cried one voice, “ the arrest of Lecarpen- 
tier, the executioner of La Manche.”—“ Of Pinet the elder,” . 
cried another, “ the executioner of the people of Biscay.”—** Of . 
Borie,” cried a third, “ the devastator of the South, and of» 
Fayau, one of the exterminators of La Vendée.” These propo-» 
sitions were decreed, with shouts of “ The Convention for ever!» 
the republic for ever !”"— Let us have no more half measures,” 
said Tallien. “ The aim of the movement of this day was to re- 
establish the Jacobins, and particularly the commune: we must 
destroy what remains of them; Pache and Bouchotte ought to 
be arrested. This is only the prelude to the measures which the 


* “Goujon was a man who, since the opening of the Convention, had 
rendered himself remarkable for his private virtues and republican senti- 
ments ; Duquesnoi also was distinguished by his statesmanlike qualities.”— 
Duchess @ Abrantes. E. a SE Wis 8 
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committee will submit to you. Vengeance, citizens, vengeance 

against the murderers of their colleagues and of the national re- 

presentation! Let us profit by the unskilfulness of these men, 

who fancy themselves the equals of those who overthrew the 

throne, and strive to rival them; of these men, who aim at pro- 

ducing revolutions and ean produce nothing but riots. Let us 

profit by their unskilfulness; let us lose no time in punishing 

them, and thus put an end to the Revolution.” The proposition. 
of Tallien was applauded and adopted. In this paroxysm of 

vengeance there were voices which denounced Robert Lindet, 

whose virtues and whose services had hitherto protected him 

from the fury of the reaction. Lehardi demanded the arrest of 
that monster ; but so many voices were raised to extol Lindet’s 
humanity, to attest that he had saved communes and whole de« 

partments, that the order of the day was adopted. After these 

measures, the disarming of the Terrorists was again ordained, 

It was decreed that, on the following Quintidi, the sections 

should assemble, and proceed immediately to the disarming of 
the assassins, of the quaffers of blood, of the robbers, and of the 

agents of the tyranny which preceded the 9th of Thermidor. They 

were even authorized to cause all those to be apprehended who 

ought in their opinion to be brought before the tribunals. It 

was decided at the same time that, till a new order, women 

should not be admitted into the tribunes. It was now three in 
the morning. The committees sent word that all was quiet in 

Paris, and the sitting was adjourned to ten o’clock. 

Such was the insurrection of the Ist of Prairial. No day of 
the Revolution had exhibited so fearful a spectacle.* If, on the 
31st of May and the 9th of Thermidor, cannon had been pointed | 
at the Convention, still the place of its sittings had not been 
invaded, stained with blood spilt in battle, traversed by balls, 
and sullied by the murder of a representative of the people. The 
revolutionists had this time acted with the awkwardness and 
violence of a party long beaten, deprived of accomplices in the 
government from which it is excluded, robbed of its chiefs, and 
directed by obscure, compromised, and: desperate men. Without 
knowing how to make use of the Mountain, without even ap- 
prizing it of the movement, they had endangered and exposed to 
the scaffold, upright deputies, strangers to the excesses of terror, 
_attached to the patriots by the fear of reaction, and who had 
spoken merely to prevent greater calamities, and to accomplish 


some wishes which they shared. 
‘The rioters, however, seeing the fate that awaited them all, 


* “ From the affair of this terrible day, one of the most terrible that had 
occurred during the Revolution, it is very clear that an immense physical 
force and a determinate design are not sufficient to ensure success ; but that 
chiefs and an authority to support and direct an insurrection are also requi- 
site. One single legal power now only existed ; and the party which p 
sessed its favour triumphed.”—Mignet. E. ale 
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habituated, moreover, to.revolutionary conflicts, were not people: 
to disperse all at once. They assembled on the following day at 
the commune, proclaimed themselves in permanent insurrection, 
and endeavoured to rally around them the sections devoted to 
their cause.* But, conceiving that the commune was not a good 
post, though it was situated between the quarter of the Temple 
and the city, they deemed it preferable to establish the centre of 
the insurrection in the faubourg St. Antoine. Thither they re- 
moved in the. middle of the day, and prepared to renew their 
attempt. This time they strove to act with more order and 
caution. They despatched three battalions, completely armed 
and organized: they were those of the sections of the Quinze- 
Vingts, of Montreuil, and of Popincourt, all three composed of 
stout working men, and directed by intrepid chiefs. They ad- 
vanced alone, without the concourse of people which accompanied 
them on the preceding day, met some of the sections which 
adhered to the Convention, but were not strongenough to stop 
them, and in the afternoon drew up with their cannon before the 
National Palace. .The sections of Lepelletier, of the Butte-des- 
Moulins, and others, immediately ranged: themselves opposite, 
to protect the Convention. It was, nevertheless, doubtful, in 
case a battle should ensue, whether victory would favour the 
defenders of the national representation. Unfortunately, too, for 
them, the gunners, who in all the sections were working men. 
and warm revolutionists, abandoned the other sections drawn up 
before the Palace, and went with their cannon to join those of 
Popincourt, Montreuil, and the Quinze-Vingts. Shouts of “To 
arms!” were heard. The muskets were loaded on both sides, 
and every thing seemed to forebode a bloody conflict. The dull 
rolling of the guns was heard in the Assembly. Many of its 
members rose to speak. ‘‘ Representatives!” exclaimed Le- 
gendre, “be calm, and remain at your post. Nature has de- 
creed that we must all die: whether a little sooner or a little 
later is of no consequence. Good citizens are ready to defend 
you. Meanwhile, the most becoming motion is to keep silence.” 
The whole Assembly again seated itself, and showedithe same: 
imposing calmness as it had displayed on the 9th of Thermidor, 
and on so many other occasions in the course of this stormy 
session, Meanwhile, the adverse forces were face to face in the’ 
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* “These disorderly risings of the common people might be mischievous, 
but they were no longer formidable. They wanted the clubs, they wanted 
the terrible municipality, with Henriot at its head, knocking at the gates of 
the Conyention, and crying out with a voice of thunder and a front of brass, 
‘the sovereign People is at hand’ They wanted public opinion on their 
side ; and, above all, they wanted Prussian manifestoes and the dread of the 
Allied Powers hanging imminent over Paris, and threatening them with. 
military execution and lasting servitude. The brain pressed on that nerve, 


started into sudden phrensy ; otherwise, it was tame and light enough,” — 
Hazhtt. E. 5 
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most; threatening attitude. Before they came’ to ‘blows, some 
persons exclaimed that it was a frightful thing for good citizens 
to slaughter one another, that they ought at least to come to 
some explanation, and endeavour to accommodate matters. They 
left their ranks and stated their grievances. Members of the 
committees, who were present, introduced themselves among the 
battalions of the hostile sections, talked to them, and, finding 
that much might be effected by conciliatory means, they sent to 
the Assembly to desire that twelve of its members might be de- 
puted to fraternize. The Assembly, regarding this step as a 
kind of weakness, was by no means disposed to assent to it ; 
still, as it was assured that the committees deemed it serviceable 
for preventing the effusion of blood, the twelve members were 
sent, and introduced themselves to the three sections. The 
ranks were soon broken on both sides, and became intermixed. 
The uncultivated man of the lower class is always sensible of the 
amicable demonstrations of the man who is placed above him by 
dress, language, and manners. The soldiers of the three adverse 
battalions were touched, and declared that they would neither 
spill the blood of their fellow-citizens, nor violate the respect due 
to the National Convention. The ringleaders, nevertheless, in- 
sisted on obtaining a-hearing for their petition. General Dubois, 
commanding the cavalry of the sections, and the twelve repre- 
sentatives sent to fraternize, consented to introduce at the bar a 
deputation of the three battalions. 

_ They accordingly did present it, and solicited a hearing for 
the petitioners. Some of the deputies were for refusing it; at 
last, however, it was granted. ‘We are commissioned to de- 
mand of you,” said the spokesman, “ the constitution of 1793, 
and the release of the patriots.” At these words the tribunes 
began to hoot and to shout, “ Down with the Jacobins!” The 
president imposed silence on these interrupters. The speaker 
continued, and said that the citizens assembled before the Con- 
vention were ready to retire into the bosom of their families, but 
that they would die rather than forsake their post, if the claims 
of: the people were not listened to. The president replied with 
firmness to the petitioners that the Convention had just passed a. 
decree relative to articles cf consumption, and he would read it 
to them. He actually did read it, and then added that the 
Assembly would consider of their demands, and judge in its 
wisdom what it ought todecide upon. He invited them to the 
honours of the sitting. sy 
~ Meanwhile, the three hostile sections were still mingled with 
the others. | They were told that their petitioners had been re- 
ceived, that their demands would be investigated, and that they. 
must await the decision of the Convention. It was eleven 
o'clock. The three battalions found themselves surrounded by 
the immense majority of the citizens of the capital; the day, 
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moreover, was far advanced, especially for working men; and 
they resolved to retire to their faubourgs. 
_ This second attempt of the patriots had not been more suc- 
“cessful than the former. They neverthelessremained assembled 
in the faubourgs, keeping up their hostile attitude, and not yet 
desisting from the demands which they had made. Since the 
morning of the 3rd, the Convention had passed several decrees 
which circumstances required. To impart more unity and energy 
to the employment of these means, it gave the direction of the 
armed force to the representatives, Gilet, Aubry,* and Delmas, 
and authorized them to resort to arms for the purpose of main 
taining the public tranquillity: it decreed the penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment for any one who should beat the drum 
without order, and of death for such as should beat the générale 
without being authorized to do so by the representatives of the 
people. It ordered the formation of a military commission for 
the immediate trial and execution of all the prisoners taken from 
the rioters on the Ist of Prairial. It converted into a decreerof 
accusation the decree of arrest issued against Duquesnoi, Duroi, 
Bourbotte, Prieur of La Marne, Romme, Soubrany, Goujon, 
Albitte the elder, Peyssard, Lecarpentier of La Manche, Pinet 
the elder, Borie, and Fayau. It came to the same decision 
respecting the deputies arrested on the 12th and 16th of Ger- 
minal, and enjoined the committees to present to it a report 
respecting the tribunal that was to try them all. 

The three representatives lost no time in collecting in Paris 
the troops dispersed in the environs to protect the arrivals of 
corn: they made the sections attached to the Convention remain 
under arms and kept around them a great number of the young 
men who had never quitted the committees during the whole 
insurrection. The military commission entered upon its func- 
tions the very same day. The first person whom it tried was 
the murderer of Feraud, who had been apprehended on the pre- 
ceding day. It sentenced him to death, and directed that his 
execution should take place in the afternoon of the same day, 
the 38rd. The culprit was actually conveyed to the scaffold ; 
but, the patriots being apprized of the circumstance, some of the 


_ * “Francois Aubry, member of the Convention, voted for the King’s 
death. In the year 1795 he entered into the committee of public safety, and 
in this station took an active part in the measures which occupied the govern- 
ment till the days of Prairial. At the time of the division between the Direc- 
tory and the Councils, he made himself remarkable in the party called that 
of Clichy. Being afterwards involved in the fall of his party, he was con- 
demned to banishment and put on board at Rochefort. He contrived to 
escape from Guiana in the year 1798 in a canoe, with Pichegru and several 
other exiles. He arrived at Demerara where he died of vexation and illness 
at the age of forty-nine. Aubry, before the Revolution, was a captain of 
artillery. He was one of the most active members of the council of Five 
Hundred, but was too much addicted to pleasure.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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‘most resolute of them assembled round the place of execution, 
rushed upon the scaffold, dispersed the gendarmerie, delivered 
the condemned man, and carried him off to the faubourg. They 
put themselves under arms, pointed their cannon upon the Place 
—— Bastille, and thus awaited the consequences of the daring 
eed. 
». As soon as this event was known to the Convention, it decreed 
that the faubourg St. Antoine should be summoned to give up the 
condemned, and to surrender its arms and its cannon, and that, 
im case of refusal, it should be immediately bombarded. At this 
moment, it is true, the force which had been collected gave the 
Convention a right to use more imperative language. The three 
representatives had found means to bring together three or four 
thousand troops of the line; they had besides twenty thousand 
men of the armed sections, to whom the fear of seeing the 
Reign of Terror re-established imparted great courage, and 
lastly, the devoted troop of the young men. They immediately 
invested General Menou with the command of this collective 
force, and prepared to march against the faubourg. On that 
same day, while they were advancing, the gilded youth deter- 
mined, by way of bravado, to be the first to enter the Rue St. 
Antoine. This rash band consisted of a thousand or twelve 
hundred persons. The patriots suffered them to advance with- 
- out opposing any resistance, and then surrounded them on all 
sides. These darmg youths soon saw in their rear the formidable 
battalions of the faubourg; they perceived at the windows a 
multitude of incensed women, ready to hurl upon them a shower 
of stones; and they concluded that they were about to atone for 
their imprudent bravado. Luckily for them, the armed force 
was approaching; besides, the inhabitants of the faubourg had 
no intention to murder them ; and they permitted them to leave 
their quarter after giving some of them a thrashing. At this 
moment, General Menou came up with twenty thousand men: 
he caused all the outlets of the faubourg to be occupied, and 
especially those which communicated with the patriot sections. 
He ordered the cannon to be pointed and the insurgents to be 
summoned. A deputation appeared, and came to receive his 
ultimatum, which consisted in requiring the delivery of the arms 
and of the murderer of Feraud. ‘The manufacturers and all the 
;ceable and wealthy people of the faubourg, dreading a bom- 
futtinent, lost no time in using their influence over the popula- 
tion, and decided the three sections to surrender their arms. 
Those of Popincourt, the Quinze-Vingts, and Montreuil accord- 
ingly delivered up their cannon and promised to search for the 
culprit who had been rescued. General Menou returned in 
triumph with the cannon of the faubourg, and from that moment 
the Convention had nothing to fear from the patriot party. 
Overthrown for ever, it figured thenceforward only as undergoing 
vengeance. 
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The military commission immediately began to try all’ the 
_prisoners that could be taken. It doomed to death some gen- 
-darmes who had sided with the rebels, some working men, and 
shopkeepers, members of revolutionary committees, and taken in 
‘the fact on the Ist of Prairial. In all the sections, the disarming 
of the patriots and the apprehension of the most conspicuous 
individuals commenced ; and, as one day was not sufficient for 
this operation, permanence was granted to the sections to enable 
them to continue it. . Fi, 
But it was not in Paris alone that the despair of the patriots 
- produced an explosion. In the South it broke forth in not less 
melancholy events. We have seen them, to the number of seven 
or eight thousand, taking refuge in Toulon, surrounding the re- 
presentatives several times, wresting from them prisoners accused 
_of emigration, and striving to involve the workmen of the arsenal, 
the garrison, and the crews of the ships, in their revolt. The 
squadron was ready to sail, and they wished to prevent it. The 
crews of the ships which had come from Brest to join the Toulon 
division, for the expedition which was meditated, were wholly 
adverse to them, but they could rely on the sailors belonging -to 
~the port of Toulon. They chose nearly the same time as the 
patriots of Paris. Charbonnier, the representative, who had soli- 
cited leave of absence, was accused of being their secret director. 
They rose on the 25th of Floreal, marched upon the commune of 
Souliés, seized fifteen emigrant prisoners, returned in triumph to 
‘Toulon, and nevertheless consented to give them up to the re- 
“presentatives. But, in the following days, they assembled 
~ nlotously, roused the workmen in the arsenal, secured the 
arms which it contained, and surrounded Brunel, the represent- 
“ative, to extort from him an order for the release of the patriots. 
Nion, the representative, who was on board the fleet, hastened 
ashore, but the rioters were victorious. The two representatives 
were forced to sign the order for release. Brunel, ashamed of 
having given way, blew out his brains ; Nion sought refuge on 
board. The insurgents then thought of marching for Marseilles 
to excite a rising, they said, of the whole South. But the repre- 
_ sentatives on mission at Marseilles caused a company of artillery 
to be posted on the route, and took every precaution to prevent 
the execution of their designs. On the ist of Prairial, they 
were masters of Toulon, without the power, it is true, of extendin 
themselves farther, and striving to gain the crews of the squadron 
one part of which resisted them, while the other, composed 
» entirely of seamen of Provence, appeared decided to join them, 
The report of these events was submitted to the Convention 
_ onthe 8th of Prairial. It could not fail to produce fresh excite- 
“ment against the Mountaineers and the patriots. It was said 
that the events in Toulon and Paris were concerted; the Moun- 
taineer deputies were accused of being their secret organizers 
and they were persecuted with redoubled fury. The arrest of 
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»Charbonnier, Eseudier, Ricord, and: Salicetti,* accused all four 
-of agitating the South, was immediately ordered. |, The deputies 
-placed under accusation on the Ist of Prairial, and whose judges 
“were not yet appointed, were treated: with aggravated severity. 
They were handed over, without any regard to their quality of 
-Tepresentatives of the people, to the military commission consti- 
tuted for trying the abettors and accomplices of the insurrection 
of the Ist of Prairial. The only one excepted was old Rhul, 
whose discretion and virtues were attested by several members. 
-Pache, the ex-mayor, Audouin his son-in-law, Bouchotte, for- 
merly minister at war, and his assistants, Daubigny and Hassen- 
-fratz, were sent to the tribunal of Eure and Loire, as were like- 
wise the principal agents of Robespierre’s police, Heron, Mar- 
chand, and Clemence. It would have been supposed’ that the 
Sentence of transportation pronounced against Billaud, Collot, 
and Barrére had acquired the force of a definitive judgment; no 
such thing. In these days of rigour that punishment was 
deemed too mild; it was decided that they should be tried anew 
and sent before the tribunal of the Lower Charente, that they 
might be consigned to the fate destined for all the chiefs of the 
Revolution. Hitherto the remaining members of the old com- 
_ mittees appeared to be pardoned ; the signal services of Carnot, 
Robert Lindet, and Prieur of the Cote-d’Or, seemed to protect | 
them from their enemies: they were now denounced with terrific 
violence by Henri. Lariviére, the Girondin. Robert Lindet, 
defended by a great number of members acquainted both with 
his merits and with his services, was nevertheless ordered to be 
put under arrest. ‘‘ Carnot was the man who organized victory,” 
cried a multitude of voices. The furious reactors durst not pass 
a decree against the conqueror of the coalition. No notice was 
taken of Prieur of the Cote-d’Or. As for the members of the 
old committee of general safety, all those who had not before 
_been apprehended were now arrested. David, whose genius had 


_-* “ On the 21st of this month, my mother expected a party of friends to 
dinner. Bonaparte was to be one of the guests. It was six o’clock. One 
_of our friends had arrived, and my mother was conversing with him in the 
drawing-room, when Mariette came and whispered to her that there was 
= somebody in her chamber who wished to speak with her alone. My mother 
“immediately rose and went to her chamber, and beheld near the window a 
man half-concealed by a curtain. He made asign to her with his hand. My 
~ mother called me, and, desiring me to shut the door, advanced towards the 
stranger whom, to her astonishment, she discovered to be Salicetti. He was 
“as pale as death ; his lips were as white as his teeth ; and his dark eyes ap- 
peared to flash fire. He was truly frightful. ‘I am ordered to’ be arrested ; 
he said to my mother in an under-tone, ‘ and, if found, I shall be condemned 
_todeath, Madame Permon,’ he continued,‘ may I rely on your generosity ? 
Will you save me? I need not, I am sure, remind you that I once saved 
your son and husband” My mother took Salicetti by the hand, and con- 
~ vealed him in the next room, which was my bedchamber.” — Duchess 
d@ Abrantes. E. : 
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obtained his acquittal, was arrested with Jagot, Elie Lacoste, 
Lavicomterie, Dubarran, and Bernard of Saintes. The only 
exception made was in favour of Louis of the Bas-Rhin, whose 
humanity was too well known. Lastly, the report already 
ordered against all those who had executed missions, and who 
were called proconsuls, was demanded immediately. Proceed- 
ings were commenced against Artigoyte, Mallarmé, Javognes, 
Sergent, Monestier, Lejeune, Allard, Lacoste, and Baudot. 


Preparations were made for investigating successively the con- 


duct of all those who had fulfilled any missions whatever. Thus 


none of the heads of that government which had saved France 
was pardoned: members of committees, deputies on mission, 


were all subjected to the general law. Carnot alone was spared, 


because the esteem of the armies commanded forbearance 
towards him; but Lindet, a citizen quite as useful and more 


generous, was struck, because victories did not protect him 
against the baseness of the reactors. ~ 

There was assuredly no need of such sacrifices to satisfy the 
manes of young Feraud: it should have sufficed that touching 


honours were paid to his memory. The Convention decreed a 


funeral sitting for him. The hall was hung with black; all the 
representatives went in full dress and in mourning. Soft and 
mournful music opened the sitting. Louvet then delivered a 
panegyric on the young representative, so devoted, so cou- 
rageous, so soon torn away from his country. A monument was 
voted: to perpetuate the memory of his heroism. Advantage was 
taken of this occasion to order a commemorative festival in ho- 


nour of the Girondins. Nothing could be more just. Victims 


so illustrious, though they had compromised their country, de- 
served homage ; but it would have been sufficient to scatter 


flowers on their tombs; they needed not to be sprinkled with 
blood. - It was nevertheless spilt in torrents, for no party, not 
even that which takes humanity for its motto, is wise in its 
vengeance. It seemed in fact as though the Convention, not 


content with its losses, was determined itself to add new ones to 


them. The accused deputies, confined at first in the castle of . 
Taureau, to prevent any attempt on their behalf, were brought — 


to Paris, and proceedings against them commenced with the 


greatest activity. The aged Rhul, who had alone beenexcepted — 


from the decree of accusation, spurned this pardon; he consi- 
dered liberty as undone, and put an end ¢o his life with a 


dagger. Moved by so many melancholy scenes, Louvet, Le- 


gendre, and Fréron, proposed that the deputies delivered up to 


the commission should be sent before their natural judges; but — 


Rovere, formerly a Terrorist, and now a flaming royalist; and ~ 


Bourdon of the Oise, implacable as a man who has been fright- 


ened, insisted on the execution of the decree, and caused it to : 


be confirmed. © 
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The deputies were brought before the commission on the 29th 
of Prairial. In spite of the most assiduous researches, no fact: 
proving their secret connivance with the insurgents had been 
discovered. Difficult, indeed, would it have been to discover 
any, for they knew nothing of the movement, nay, they knew 
nothing of one ancther: Bourbotte alone was acquainted with 
Goujon, from having met with him during a mission to the armies. 
It was merely proved that, when the insurrection was accom- 
plished, they desired to give the sanction of law to some of the 
wishes of the people. They were nevertheless condemned ; for a 
military commission, to which a government sends accused per- 
sons of importance, never knows how to send them back to it 
absolved. The only one acquitted was Forestier. He had been 
associated with the condemned, though not a single motion had 
been made by him in the noted sitting. Peyssard, who had 
merely uttered a cry during the combat, was sentenced to trans- 
portation. Romme, Goujon, Duquesnoi, Duroi, Bourbotte, 
and Soubrany, were condemned to death. Romme was a simple 
and austere man; Goujon was young, handsome, and endowed 
with excellent qualities ; Bourbotte, as young as Goujon, com- 
bined extraordinary courage with the most polished education; » 
Soubrany, formerly a noble, was sincerely devoted to the cause 
of the Revolution. At the moment when their sentence was 
pronounced, they delivered to the secretary, letters, packets, and » 
portraits, to be transmitted to their families. They were ordered 
to be removed, and placed in a particular room till they should be 
conducted to the scaffold. That journey they hoped to spare 
themselves. They had left among them only one knife and one 
pair of scissors, which they had concealed in the lining of their 
clothes. In going down stairs, Romme was the first who 
stabbed himself, and, fearing that he had not done it effectually, 
he inflicted several more wounds in the breast, the throat, and 
the face. He delivered the knife to Goujon, who, with steady 
hand, gave himself a mortal blow, and fell lifeless. From the 
hand of Goujon, the instrument of liberation passed to those of 
Duquesnoi, Duroi, Bourbotte, and Soubrany. The last three 
had unfortunately not succeeded in inflicting mortal wounds ; 
they were dragged, streaming with blood, to the scaffold.* Sou- 


* “ One day my brother returned home dreadfully agitated. He had wit- 
nessed an awful scene. Romme, Soubrany, Duroi, Duquesnoi, Goujon, and 
Bourbotte, were condemned. - During their trial they had exhibited the most 
admirable fortitude, feeling, and patriotism. The conduct of Romme in par- 
ticular, is said to have been sublime. When sentence was pronounced 
on them, they surveyed each other calmly ; and on descending the stair- 
case which was lined with spectators, Romme looked about, as if seeking 
somebody. Probably the person who had promised to be there had not the 
courage to attend. ‘No matter,’ said he, ‘ with a firm hand this will do. 
Vive la Liberté!’ Then drawing from his pocket a very large penknife, or 
perhaps it might more properly be oun a small poniard, he plunged it into 
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brany, weltering in his blood, nevertheless retained, in spite of 
his sufferings, the composure and proud attitude for which he 
had always been distinguished. Duroi was exceedingly mortified 
at having failed to accomplish his purpose. “ Enjoy,” he ex-- 
claimed, “ enjoy your triumph, messieurs royalists !’”” Bourbotte 
retained all the serenity of youth, and talked with imperturbable 
calmness to the people. At the moment when he was about to 
receive: the fatal stroke, it was perceived that the blade had not 
been drawn up; it was necessary to put the instrument to 
rights: he ayailed himself of this interval to utter a few words 
more. He declared that none could die more devoted to his 
country, and more anxious for its prosperity and liberty. There 
were but few spectators at this execution. The period of political 
fanaticism was past; the work of slaughter was no longer carried 
on with that fury which formerly rendered people insensible. All 
hearts revolted on learning the details of this execution, and the 
Thermidorians reaped from it merited disgrace. -Thus, in that 
long succession of conflicting ideas, all had their victims. The 
very ideas of clemency, humanity, reconciliation, had their holo- 
causts ; for in revolutions none can remain unstained by human 
_.. Thus. was the Mountaineer party entirely destroyed. The 
4 polriots had just been conquered at Toulon. After a very bloody 
battle, fought on the road to Marseilles, they had been a 
to give up their arms, and to surrender the place on which they 
hoped to support themselves for raising France. They were, 
therefore, no longer an obstacle; and, as usual, their fall occa~- 
sioned that of several revolutionary institutions. The celebrated 
tribunal, which had been almost reduced, since the law of the 8th 
of Nivose, to an ordinary tribunal, was abolished. All the accused 
were delivered to the criminal tribunals, trying according to the 
procedure of 1791; conspirators alone were to be tried according 
to the procedure of the 8th of Nivose, and without appeal. The 
word revolutionary, as applied to institutions and establishments, 
was suppressed. The national guards were reorganized on the 
old footing; working men, domestic servants, citizens in narrow 
his heart, and, drawing it out again, gave it to Goujon, who, in like manner, 
passed it to Duquesnoi. All three fell dead instantly, without uttering a 
groan. The weapon of deliverance, transmitted to Soubrany by the trembling 
hands of Duquesnoi, found its way to the noble hearts of the rest ; but they 
were not so fortunate as their three friends. Grievously wounded, but yet 
alive, they fell at the foot of the scaffold, which the executioner made them 
ascend, bleeding and mutilated as they were. Such barbarity would scarcely - 
have been committed by savages. My brother stood so near to Romme, to 
whom he wished to address a few words of friendship and consolation, that 
the blood of the unfortunate man spouted on him. Yes, my brother's coat 
was stained with the scarcely cold blood of a man who, only a few days 


before, was seated in the very chamber, perhaps in the very chair, in which 
Albert was then sitting !"—Dughess d'Abrantes. E, . ; 
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circumstances, the populace, in short, were excluded from them ; 
and thus the duty of watching over the public tranquillity was 
committed anew to that class which was most interested in main- 
taining it. In Paris, the national guard, organized by battalions, 
by brigades, and commanded alternately by each chef de brigade, 
was placed under the direction of the military committee. Lastly, 
the concession most ardently desired by the Catholics, the resti- 
tution of the churches, was granted ; they were restored to them 
on condition that they should maintain them at their own cost. 
This measure, though the result of the reaction, was at the same 
time supported by men of the most enlightened minds. They 
deemed it very proper to pacify the Catholics, who would never 


-think that they had recovered the freedom of worship, so long as 
they had not possession of the edifices in which they had been 
~accustomed to celebrate its ceremonies. . 


_ The financial discussions interrupted by the events of Prairial 
were still the most urgent and the most arduous. The Assembly 


_ had resumed them, as soon as tranquillity was restored. It had 
~ anew decreed that there should be but one sort of bread, to de- 


-prive the lower classes of an occasion to censure the luxury of 


\ 


«the rich; it had also ordered statements of the quantity of corn 


in the country, to secure the surplus of each department for the 


- supply of the armies and great communes; lastly, it had re- 
_ pealed the decree permitting the free traffic in gold and silver. 
_ Thus the pressure of circumstances had brought it back to some 
of those revolutionary measures which had been so violently 
attacked. Jobbing had been carried to the highest pitch of 


mania. There were no longer bakers, butchers, grocers, follow- 


ing their distinct trades; every body bought and sold bread, 


meat, grocery, oil, &c. The garrets and cellars were filled 
with goods and eatables, in which every one speculated. At the 
Palais Royal white bread was sold at the rate of twenty-five or 


‘thirty francs per pound. The monopolists fell upon the markets 

-, and bought up all the fruit and vegetables brought by the country- 

2 pein: for the purpose of selling them again immediately at a 
i 


gher price. People went and bought standing crops, or herds 


» of cattle, in order to speculate afterwards on a rise in the prices 


of them. The Convention forbadé monopolists to appear in the 


markets before a certain hour. It was obliged to decree that 
the licensed butchers alone should have a right to buy cattle ; 
~ and that corn could not be bought before it was cut. Thus every 
\- thing was turned upside down : every body, not excepting per- 
- sons the most averse to speculation of every kind, was on the 
_ watch for every variation of the assignat, in order to make the 


loss fall upon another, and to obtain for himself a higher value 
for an article of consumption or a commodity, : 
We have seen that among the various projects, either for re- 


a ducing the assignat to the current value or for levying the taxes 
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in kind, the Convention had preferred that of selling the domains, 
not by auction but at thrice their value in 1790. This was, as 
we have obseryed, the only mode of selling them; for sale by 
auction raised the price of the domains in proportion to the 
fall of the assignat, that is, to such a height as to be beyond the 
reach of the public, As soon as the law was passed, the quantity 
of offers was extraordinary. When it was known that it was 
sufficient to make the first offer, in order not to pay more for 
domains than thrice the value of 1790 in assignats, people 
thronged from all parts. For some estates there were several 
hundred offers; at Charenton there. were three hundred and 
sixty for a domain which had formerly belonged to the Fathers 
of Mercy; and so many as five hundred were made for another. 
The inns in the country were crowded. Mere clerks, men of no 
property, but who happened to have sums in assignats in their 
hands at the moment, hastened away to make offers for domains. 
As they were obliged to pay down no more than one-sixth, and 
the remainder in several months, they bought with small sums 
very considerable estates, with a view to sell them again ata 
profit to those who had made less haste. Owing to this eager- 
ness, domains which were not known by the administrations to 
have become national property, were pointed out as such. The 
plan of Bourdon of the Oise was therefore completely successful, 
and there was reason to hope that great part of the domains 
would soon be sold, and that the assignats would be either 
withdrawn or raised in value, It is true that by these sales the 
republic sustained losses which, calculated in figures, were con- 
siderable. The valuation of 1790, founded on the apparent 
reyenue, was frequently inaccurate; for the possessions of the 
clergy and all those of the order of Malta were let very low; the 
farmers paid a certain amount over and aboye the rent by way 
of douceur, which was frequently equal to four times the rent, 
A farm, let ostensibly at 1000 francs, produced in realit 
4000; according to the estimate of 1790 this estate was Bi 
25,000 francs ; it might therefore be bought for 75,000 in assig- 
nats, which were worth in reality only 7500 francs. At Hon- 
fleur, salt magazines, the building of which had cost more than 
400,000 livres, were sold in reality for 22,500. According to 
this calculation the loss was great; but there was no help for 
it, unless it had been reduced by demanding four or five times 
the value of 1790, instead of three, 


Rewbel and a great number of deputies could not comprehend. 


this; they considered only the apparent loss. They alleged 
that it was a wanton waste of the treasures of the republic, 
which was thus deprived of its resources. An outcry was raised 
on all sides: those who did not understand the question, and 
those who saw with pain the property of the emigrants disposed 
of, united to obtain a suspension of the decree. Balland and 


~ 
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Bourdon of the Oise warmly defended it: they were unable to 
assign the essential reason, namely that it was useless to ask 
more for domains than the buyers could afford to give ; but they 
asserted, what was very true, that the numerical loss was not 
So great in reality as it appeared to be; that 75,000 francs. in 
assignats were worth no more than 7500 in specie, but that 
Specie was worth thrice as much as formerly, and that 7500 
francs represented certainly 15,000 or 20,000 francs in 1790, 
They said also that the actual loss was counterbalanced by the 
advantage of putting an end immediately to that financial cata- 
strophe, of withdrawing or raising the assignats, of putting a 
stop to jobbing in merchandise by diverting the paper to lands, 
of giving up forthwith the mass of the national domains to in- 
dividual industry, and lastly of taking away all hope from the — 
emigrants. 
_ The decree was nevertheless suspended. The administrations 
were ordered to continue to receive orders, that all the national 
possessions might thus be denounced from private interest, and 
that a more accurate statement of them might be drawn up. A 
few days afterwards, the decree was repealed altogether, and it 
was decided that the national domains should continue to be 
sold by auction. 
Thus, after discovering the way to put an end to the crisis, 
_ the government abandoned it, and fell back into the frightful 
distress from which it might have extricated itself. Meatwhile, 
as nothing was done to raise the assignats, it was not possible 
to persist in the cruel fallacy of their nominal value, which was 
ruining the republic and the individuals paid in paper. It was 
absolutely necessary to return to the proposition already made 
to reduce the assignats. The proposal to reduce them to the 
currency of money was rejected, because the English, it was 
said, abounding in specie, would be masters of the currency 5 
neither would the government consent to reduce them to the 
standard of corn, because the price of corn had risen consider- 
ably ; it had refused to take time for a standard, and to reduce 
paper a certain amount every month, because that, it was 
alleged, would be demonetising and committing bankruptcy. 
All these reasons were frivolous, for it would demonetise in what 
way soever it proceeded, whether it chose money, corn, or time, 
to determine the reduction of the paper. The bankruptcy did 
not consist in reducing the value of the assignat between private. 
individuals, for that reduction had already taken place, and to 
recognise it was only to prevent robbery ; but the bankruptcy, if 
there was any, consisted in re-establishing the principle of auc- 
tion in the sale of the domains. What the republic had pro- 
mised, indeed, was not that the assignats should be worth this 
or that sum between private individuals, for this did not depend 
upon it; but that they should procure a certain quantity of - 
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domains., Now, when the sale by auction was re-established, 
the assignat would no longer procure. a.certain quantity of 
domains ; it, became impotent in regard to domains as in regard 
to articles of consumption; it experienced the same fall from 
the effect of competition, ae rere eae 
A different standard from money, corn, or time, was chosen 
for reducing the assignat, namely the quantity of issues. It is 
true in principle that the increase of the circulating medium pro- 
duces a proportionate increase in the prices of all commodities. 
Now, if an article was worth one franc when there were two 
thousand millions of money in circulation, it must be worth two 
when there were four, three when there were six, four when 
there were eight, five when there were ten. Supposing the 
present circulation of assignats to amount to ten thousand mil+ 
lions, people would at this moment be obliged to pay five times 
as much for any thing as when there were only two thousand 
millions, A scale of proportion was established, commencing 
from the period when there were but two thousand millions of 
. assignats in circulation, and it was decided that in all payments 
made in assignats one-fourth should be added for every 500 mil- 
lions added to the circulation. Thus fora sum of 2000 franes, 
stipulated for when there were 2000 millions in circulation and 
paid when there were 2500 millions, 2500. francs were to be 
paid ; 3000 francs were to be paid for it when there were 3000 
millions ; and lastly 10,000 francs at the present moment, when 
there were 10,000 millions. ) “J 
» Those who. considered the demonetisation as a bankruptcy 
were not likely to be satisfied with this measure, for, instead of 
demonetising in the proportion of .specie, corn, or time, it de- 
monetised in that of the issues, which amounted to the same 
thing, with the exception of one inconvenience, which was here 
found in addition. Thanks to the new scale, each issue would 
diminish the value of the assignat by a fixed and known quan- 
tity. In issuing five hundred millions, the state would take 
from the holder of the assignat a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, and so 
on, of what he possessed. —. 
This scale, however, which had its inconveniences like all the. 
other reductions to the course of specie or of corn, ought at least 
to have been applied to all transactions; but the government 
durst not venture upon this step; it was applied to the taxes and 
their arrears. A promise was given that it should be applied. to 
the public functionaries when their number should have been 
reduced, and to the creditors of the state, when the first re- 
ceipts of the taxes should admit of their being paid on the same 
footing. The government durst not extend the benefit of the 
scale to creditors of all kinds, to the owners of houses in town 
or country, the proprietors of forges, &c. The only class of 
persons favoured were the landowners. The farmers, making 
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excessive profits upon the articles of consumption, and paying 
by means of the assignats only a ‘tenth or a twelfth of the 
amount of their rent, were obliged ‘to pay it according tothe 
new scale. They were to furnish a quantity of assignats propor- 
tionate to the quantity issued since the time when their’ rent 
became due. . wr Oiendsle INSTI hs 
~. Such were the measures adopted for the purpose of trying to 
check jobbing, and to put an end to the fluctuation in the value 
of all things. They consisted, as we have seen, in forbidding 
speculators to forestal: the consumer in the purchase of eatables 
and articles of consumption, and in proportioning the payments 
in assignats to the quantity of paper in circulation. ae 
~ The closing of the Jacobins in Brumaire had begun the ruin of 
the patriots, the event of the 12th of Germinal had advanced it, 
but it was completed by that of Prairial.* The mass of the 
citizens, who were hostile to them, not from royalism but from 
the dread of a new Terror, were more inveterate than ever, and 
treated them with the utmost severity. All who had ardently 
‘served the Revolution were imprisoned or disarmed. Acts as 
arbitrary as had ever been exercised towards the suspected, weré 
committed in regard tothem. The prisons were crowded, as 
before the 9th of Thermidor, but they were crowded with revo- 
lutionists: The number of the prisoners amounted not as then to 
nearly one hundred thousand persons, but to twenty or twenty- 
five thousand. The royalists triumphed. The disarming or im- 
prisonment of the patriots, the execution of the Mountaineer 
deputies, the proceedin¢s commenced against a great number of 
others, the suppression of the revolutionary tribunal, the restitu- 
tion of the churches to the Catholic religion, and the recom 
position of the national guard, were all measures that filled them 
with joy and hope. They flattered themselves that they should 
soon oblige the Revolution to destroy itself, and that they 
should see the republic shut up, or put to death, all those who 
had founded it. To accelerate this movement, they intrigued 
in the sections, they excited them against the revolutionists, and 
instigated them to the greatest excesses. A vast number of emi- 
grants returned, either with false passports or upon pretext of 
Soliciting their erasure. ~ The local administrations, renewed 
since the 9th of Thermidor, and filled with men either weak or 
hostile to the republic, lent themselves to all the official false- 
hoods required of them. Whatever was done to mitigate the lot 


* “The patriots, in consequence of this last blow were entirely excluded~ 
from the government of the State. The revolutionary committees who 
formed their assemblies were destroyed; the cannoniers who constituted 
their troops were disbanded ; the constitution of 1793, which was their code, 
was abolished; and the government of the multitude was at an end, From 
this period the middle class resumed the conduct of the Revolution out of 
doors.”—Mignet.  E. ; fresh 


cause Terrorism to be forgotten that people began to talk about 
ee ee. ret — 

Te these petitions, often far res » persons interested 
ncinabediad dadissianpiin taenenene hkely to agitate _ 
the pubbe mind. They reported that Toulon had been delivered 
up tothe English ; that the Prince of Condé and the Austrians 
were about to enter by Franche-Comté, while the English were _ 
te lend im the West; that Picheeru was dead; that articles of 


im them wes about to be restored; lastly, that there had been a 
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ceded the 9th of Thermidor: that system had been a frightful 

dictatorship ; but anarchy had begun from the time that two 

factions, nearly equal in strength, were combating one another, 

mae the government was not powerful enough to put them 
own. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


STATE OF THE ARMIES—TREASON OF PICHEGRU—THE QUI- 
_ BERON EXPEDITION—PEACE WITH SPAIN—PASSAGE OF THE 
RHINE. . 


Tae situation of the armies was but little changed, and, 
though half the summer was gone, no important event had oc- 
curred. Moreau had been appointed to the command of the 
army of the North, encamped in Holland: Jourdan to that of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, placed upon the Rhine, 
towards Cologne; Pichegru to that of the army of the Rhine, 
cantoned from Mayence to Strasburg. The troops were ina state 
of penury, which had been greatly increased by the relaxation of 
all the springs of the government, and by the ruin of paper 
‘money. Jourdan had no bridge equipage for crossing the Rhine, 
-nor a horse to draw his artillery and baggage. Kleber, before 
“Mayence, had not a fourth of the train necessary for besieging 
‘that place. The soldiers all deserted to the interior. Most of 
them thought that they had done enough for the republic, in 
carrying its victorious banners to the Rhine. The government 
-knew not how to feed them; neither did it know how to re- 
_Kindle and find employment for their ardour by great opera- 
_tions. It durst not bring back by force those who deserted their 
colours. It was known that the young men of the first requi- 
_Sition, who had returned into the interior, were neither sought 
after nor punished; nay, in Paris, they were in favour with the 
committees, and frequently formed their volunteer soldiery. The- 
~number of desertions was consequently considerable ; the armies 
‘had lost a fourth of their effective strength, and there ensued’ 
_that general relaxation which detaches the soldier from the 
Service, renders the officers discontented, and puts their fidelity 
“in jeopardy, Aubry, the deputy, charged as a member of the 
_committee of public welfare with the personnel of the army, had 
_ effected in it an absolute reaction against all the patriot officers, 
_In favour of those who had not served in the two glorious years 
1793 and 1794. a oe tes 
-. If the Austrians had not been so demoralized, this would 
~ have been the time for them to revenge their reverses; but the 
were reorganizing themselves behind the Rhine, and durst not 
\ attempt,any. thing for preventing the only two operations under- 
taken by the French army—the siege of Luxemburg and_ that 
of Mayence.” Those two fortresses were the only points re- 
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tained by the coalition on the left bank of the Rhine. The fall 
of Luxemburg would complete the conquest of the Nether- 
lands and render it definitive ; that of Mayence would deprive the 
Imperialists of a téte-de-pont, which always enabled! them to cross 
the Rhine in safety. Luxemburg, blockaded during the whole 
winter and spring, surrendered on account of famine on the 6th 
of Messidor (June 24). Mayence could not be reduced without 
a siege, but artillery was wanting ; it was necessary to invest the 
Pie on both banks, and for this purpose either Jourdan or 
ichegru must cross the Rhine—a difficult operation in presence 
of the Austrians, and impracticable without bridge equipage. 
Thus our armies, though victorious, were stopped by the Rhine, 
which they could not pass for lack of means; and they, like all 
the parts of the government, felt the effects of the weakness of 
the ruling administration. 
On the frontier of the Alps, our situation was still less satis- 
_ factory. On the Rhine, we had at least made the important 
conquest of Luxemburg, but we had fallen back on the Italian 
frontier. Kellermann commanded the two armies of the Alps; 
they were in the same state of penury as all the others; and. 
they had been weakened not only by desertion but by various 
detachments. The government had planned a ridiculous coup- 
_de-main upon Rome. With a view to revenge the murder of 
Basseville, it had put ten thousand men on board the Toulon 
squadron, the damages of which had been completely repaired 
by the old committee of public welfare, with the intention of 
sending them to the mouth of the Tiber, for the purpose of levy- 
ing a contribution on the papal city, and of then returning with all 
speed to their ships. Fortunately, an action with Lord Hotham,* 
after which both squadrons sheered off equally damaged, had 
prevented the execution of this plan. The division taken from 
the army of Italy had been sent back to it; but it had been 
found necessary to despatch a corps to Toulon, to quell the Ter- 
rorists, and another to Lyons, to disarm the national guard, 
‘which had suffered the patriots to be murdered. In this manner 
_the two armies of the Alps had been deprived of part of their 
_ force, in presence of the Piedmontese and the Austrians, strength- 
“ened by ten thousand men from the Tyrol. General Devins, 
_ taking advantage of the moment when Kellermann had just de- 
“tached one of his divisions for Toulon, had actually attacked his 
“right towards Genoa. Kellermann, unable to resist a superior 
“ effort, had been obliged to fall back. Still occupying with his 
centre the Col de Tende, on the Alps, he had ceased to extend 
“himself by his right to Genoa, and had taken a position behind. 


* “ Lord Hotham by a skilful manceuvre succeeded in cutting off two 

~ of the thirteen ships which constituted the Toulon fleet, and the remainder of 

that fleet after a severe but partial action was compelled to fall back to the 

_ Isles des Hieres, and disembark the land troops which were, on. board,”,-- 
Alison. E. 
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the line of Borghetto. There was one great disadvantage in no_ 
longer communicating with Genoa, on account of the trade in 
corn, which would have to encounter great obstacles as soon as 
the Riviera di Ponente should be occupied by the enemy. 

In Spain nothing decisive had taken place. Our army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees still occupied Catalonia as far as the banks of 
the Fluvia. Useless actions had been fought on the banks of 
that river, without enabling the French to take a position be- 
yond it. At the Western Pyrenees, Moncey was organizing an 
army thinned by disease, with the intention of entering Gui-_ 
puscoa, and advancing into Navarre. yo 

Though our armies had lost nothing except in Italy, though 
they had even reduced one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, 
they were, as we see, badly administered, feebly conducted, and 
affected by the general anarchy which pervaded all the depart- 
ments of the administration. 

This was the moment, not for conquering them, for danger 
would have rekindled their energy, but for making attempts on — 
their fidelity, and trying plans of counter-revolution. We have 
seen the royalists and the foreign cabinets concerting various 
enterprises upon the insurgent provinces; we have seen Puisaye _ 
and England proposing to enter by Bretagne; the Paris agents 
and Spain meditating an expedition mto La Vendée: to these 
projects were added others for penetrating into France at an- 
other point. While these expeditions, to be attempted by Spain 
and England were to be directed against the West, another, to be 
made on the eastern frontier of France, had been projected. 

_ The Prmce of Condé had his head-quarters on the Rhine, where 
he commanded a corps of 2500 foot and 1500 horse. All the 
emigrants dispersed over the continent were to be ordered to join — 
him, upon pain of being no longer suffered by the powers to — 
remain in their territories. His corps would thus be augmented ~ 
by all the emigrants who had hitherto ramained useless; and, — 
leaving the Austrians occupied on the Rhine to keep the repub- — 
lican armies in check, he was to endeavour to penetrate by . 
Franche-Comté and to march upon Paris, while Count d’Artois, > 
with the insurgents of the West, should advance towards it on » 
that side. If they should not succeed, they had at least hopes” 
of a capitulation like that which had been granted to the Ven- 
deans; they had the same reasons for obtaining it. “ Weare | 
Frenchmen,”—thus the emigrants who might have joined in this . 
expedition could have argued-—“‘ who have had recourse to civil ~ 
war, but in France, and without admitting foreigners into our 
ranks.” The only way, so said the partisans of this plan, for — 
the emigrants to return to France, was either by counter-revolu- 
tion, or by an amnesty. 

_ The English government, which had taken the corps of Condé 
into its pay, and earnestly desired a diversion towards the East, 
while it should be operating on the West, insisted that the _ 
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Prince of Condé should make some attempt, no matter what. 
Through Wickham, its ambassador in Switzerland, it promised 
him succour in money, and the means necessary for forming new 
regiments. The intrepid prince desired nothing better than to 
have some enterprise to attempt: he was utterly incapable of 
directing either a matter of business or a battle; but he was 
ready to rush headlong upon danger, the moment it was pointed 
out to him. 

_ The idea of making a trial to gain Pichegru, who commanded 
the army of the Rhine, was suggested to him. The terrible com- 
inittee of public welfare no longer awed the generals; its eye 
was no longer upon them, its hand was no longer uplifted over 
them. The republic, paying its officers in assignats, gave them 
scarcely wherewithal to satisfy their most urgent wants. The 
disorders which had arisen in its bosom raised doubts of its sta- 
bility, and alarmed the ambitious who were afraid of losing with 
it the high dignities which they had attained. It was known 
that Pichegru was addicted to women and dissipation ; that the 
four thousand francs which he received per month in assignats, 
worth scarcely two hundred on the frontiers, could not defray 
his expenses, and that he was disgusted’ of serving a tottering’ 
government. It was recollected that in Germinal he had em- 
ployed main force against the patriots in the Chanips Elysées. 
_All these circumstances suggested the idea that Pichegru might 
perhaps be accessible to splendid offers. In consequence, the » 

orice had recourse for the execution of this scheme to M. de 

fontgaillard, and he to M. Fauche-Borel, a bookseller of Neuf- 


* The following is Montgaillard’s own account of these curious overtures 
which were made by order of the Prince of Condé to General Pichegru : 

“The Prince de Condé called me to Miilheim, and knowing the con- — 
nexions I had had in France, proposed that I should sound General Pichegru, . 
whose head-quarters were at Altkirch, and where he then was, surrounded 
by four representatives of the Convention. I immediately went to Neuf 
chatel, taking with me four or five hundred louis. I cast my eyes on Fauche- 
Borel, the King’s printer at Neufchatel, and I selected, as his colleague, M. 
Courant, a native of Neufchatel. On the 13th of August, Fauche and Cou- 
rant set out for the head-quarters at Altkirch. They remained there eight _ 
days without finding an opportunity to speak to Pichegru, who was sur- 
rounded by representatives and generals, Pichegru observed them, and 
seeing them continually wheresoever he went, conjectured that they had 
something to say to him, and he called out in a loud voice while passing 
them, ‘ J am going to Huningen’ Fauche contrived to throw himself in his 
way at the end of a corridor. Pichegru observed him, and fixed his eyes 
upon him, and although it rained in torrents, he said aloud, ‘ I am going to 
dine at the chéteau.of Madame Salomon. This chateau was three leagues from 
Huningen, and Madame Salomon was Pichegru’s mistress, j 

“ Fauche set off directly to the chateau, and begged to speak with General 
Pichegru. He told the general that, being in the possession of some of J. J. 
Rousseau’s manuscripts, he wished to publish them, and dedicate them Pe 
him.‘ Very good,’ said Pichegru ; ‘ but I should like to read them first ; for 
J. J. Rousseau professed principles of liberty, in which I do not concur, and 
with which I should not like to have my name connected.’—‘ But,’ said 
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chitel, who, the subject of a wise and happy republic, did not 
hesitate to make himself the obscure servant of a dynasty under 
which he was not born. This M. Fauche-Borel repaired to 


Fauche, ‘ I have something else to oe to you about’—* What is it, and on 
whose behalf ?’—‘ On behalf of the Prince de Condé.’—* Be silent, then, and. 
follow me.’ , 
“ He conducted Fauche alone into a retired cabinet, and safd to him, 
‘ Explain yourself ; what does Monseigneur the Prince de Condé wish to com- 
municate tome?’ Fauche was embarrassed, and stammered out something 
unintelligible. ‘Compose yourself, said Pichegru ; ‘my sentiments are the same 
as those of the Prince de Condé. What does he desire of me?” Fauche, en- 
couraged by these words, replied, ‘ The prince wishes to join you. He is con- 
fident in you, and wishes to connect himself with you.’—‘ These are vague 
and unmeaning words,’ observed Pichegru. ‘ All this amounts to nothing. Go 
back, and ask for written instructions, and return in three days to my head- 
quarters, at Altkirch, You will find me alone precisely at six o’clock in the 
evening.’ 
gtk ie immediately departed, arrived at Bale, hastened to me, and joy- 
fully informed me of all that had passed. I spent the night in writing a 
letter to General Pichegru. The Prince de Condé, who was invested with 
all the powers of Louis XVIII., except that of granting the cordon-bleu, 
had, by a note in his own handwriting, deputed to me all his powers, to 
enable me to maintain a negotiation with General Pichegru. I therefore 
wrote to the general, stating, in the outset, every thing that was calculated to 
awaken in him that noble sentiment of pride, which is the instinct of great 
minds ; and after pointing out to him the vast good it was in his power to 
effect, I spoke of the gratitude of the King, and the benefit he Sa confer 
on his country by restoring royalty. I told him that his majesty would make 
him a marshal of France, and governor of Alsace, as no one could better 
govern the province than he, who had so valiantly defended it. I added, that 
he would have the cordon-rouge—the Chateau de Chambord—with its park, 
and twelve pieces of cannon taken from the Austrians—a million of ready 
money—two hundred thousand livres per annum—and a hotel in Paris ;— 
that the town of Arbois, Pichegru’s native place, should bear his name, and 
be exempt from all taxation for twenty-five years ;—that a pension of two 
hundred thousand livres would be granted to him, with half reversion te his 
wife, and oy thousand livres to his heirs for ever, until the extinction of his _ 
family. Such were the offers, made in the name of the King, to General 
Pichegru. (Then followed the boons to be granted to the officers and sol- 
diers, an amnesty to the people, &c.) I added, that the Prince de Condé 
desired that he would proclaim the King in the camps, surrender the city of 
Huningen to him, and join him for the purpose of marching on Paris. “ 
“Pichegru, having read the letter with great attention, said to Fauche 
‘ This is all very well ; but who is this M. de Montgaillard who talks of being 
thus authorized? I neither know him nor his signature. Is he the author? — 
— Yes,’ replied Fauche. ‘But, said Pichegru, ‘I must, before making any. 
negotiation on my part, be assured that the Prince de Condé, with whose — 
handwriting I am well acquainted, approves ‘of all that has been written in 
his name by M. de Montgaillard. Return directly to M. de Montgaillard, 
and tell him to communicate my answer to the prince’ 
“Fauche immediately departed, leaving M. Courant with Pichegru. He - 
arrived at Bale at nine o’clock in the evening. I set off directly for Miilheim 
the Prince de Condé’s head-quarters, and arrived there at half-past twelve. 
The prince was in bed, but I awoke him. He made me sit down by his eae 
side, and our conference then commenced. pate 3 ba 
“ After having informed the prince of the state of affairs, all that remained — 
was to prevail on him to write to General Pichegru, to confirm the truth of 
what had been stated in hisname. This matter, which appeared so simple, 
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Altkirch, where Pichegru’s head-quarters were. After he had 
followed him in several reviews, he at length attracted his notice 
by watching him so closely, and ventured to accost him in a cor- 
ridor. He began by talking of a manuscript work which he was 
desirous of dedicating to him, and, Pichegru having in some 
measure encouraged his communications, he at last explained his 
errand. Pichegru required a letter from the Prince of Condé 
himself, that he might know with whom he had to deal. Fauche- 
Borel returned to M. de Montgaillard, and the latter to the prince. 
A whole night was spent in obtaining from the prince a letter of 
eight lines. Now he would not call Pichegru general, lest 
he should recognise the republic: and then he objected to 
seal the envelope with his arms. At last the letter was finished ; 
Fauche-Borel set out again, was admitted to Pichegru, who, 
on seeing the handwriting of the prince, immediately entered 
into negotiation. He was offered for himself the rank of 


and so little liable to objection, occupied the whole night. It required nine 
hours’ hard exertion to get him to write to General Pichegru a letter of 
nine lines. Ist. He did not wish it to be in his handwriting.—2nd. He ob- 
jected to dating it—8rd. He was unwilling to call him General Pichegru, 
lest he should recognise the republic by giving that title——4th. He did not 
like to address it, or affix his seal to it. At length he consented to all, and 
wrote to Pichegru that he might place full confidence in the letters of the 
Comte de Montgaillard. When all this was settled, after great difficulty, the 
prince next hesitated about sending the letter ; but at length he yielded. . I 
set off for Bale, and despatched Fauche to Altkirch, to General Pichegru. 
The general, after reading a letter of eight lines, and recognising the hand- 
writing and signature, immediately returned it to Fauche, saying, ‘1 have 
seen the signature : that is enough forme. The word of the prince is 4 
pledge with which every Frenchman ought to be satisfied. Take back his 
letter.” He then inquired what was the prince’s wish. Fauche explained 
that he wished—Ist. That Pichegru should proclaim the King to his troops, 
and hoist the white flag—2nd. That he should deliver up Huningen to the’ 
prince. Pichegru objected to this :—* I will never take part in such a plot, 
said he, ‘ I wish to do nothing by halves. There must be a complete end of 
the present state of things. France cannot continue a republic. She must 
have a king, and that king must be Louis XVIII. But we must not com- 
mence the counter-revolution, until we are certain of effecting it. ‘Surely 
and promptly’ is my motto. The prince’s plan leads to nothing. He would — 
be driven from Huningen in four days, and in fifteen I should be lost. That 
done, as soon as I shall be on the other side of the Rhine, I will proclaim 
the King, and hoist the white flag. Condé’s corps and the emperor’s army 
will then join us. I will immediately repass the Rhine, and re-enter France. 
The fortresses will be surrendered, and will be held in the King’s name by 
the imperial troops. Haying joined Condé’s army, I immediately advance. 
All my means now develop themselves on every side. We march upon 
Paris, and in a fortnight shall be there. But it is necessary that you should 
know that you must give the French soldier wine and a crown in his hand, if 
you would have him cry Vive Je Roi! Nothing must be wanting at the first 
moment. My army must be well paid as far as the fourth or fifth march in 
the French territory. There, go and tell all this to the prince, show m 
handwriting, and bring me back his answer.’ : abst 2 

' ® The Prince de Condé after reading the plan, rejected it in toto.” E. 
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marshal, the government of Alsace, a million in money, the 
chateau and park of Chambord, with twelve pieces of cannon 
taken from the Austrians, and a pension of two hundred thousand 
francs, with the reversion to his wife and children. For his 
army he was offered the confirmation of all ranks, a pension for 
the commandants of fortresses who should give them up, and 
exemption from taxes for fifteen years for such towns as should 
open their gates. But it was required that Pichegru should 
hoist the white flag, that he should deliver up the fortress of 
Huningen to the Prince of Condé, and that he should march 
with him upon Paris. Pichegru was too cunning to accede to 
such demands. He would neither deliver Huningen nor hoist 
the white flag in his army: that would have been going a great 
deal too far and committing himself. He wished to be allowed 
to cross the Rhine with a corps of picked men; there he pro- 
mised to hoist the white flag, to take with him the corps of 
Condé, and then to march upon Paris. It is not very evident 
in what respect his scheme. could have gained by this; for it 
would have been as difficult to seduce the army beyond as on 
this side of the Rhine; but he would not have run the risk of 
delivering up a fortress, of being surprised when delivering it, 
and of having no excuse to assign for his treason. On the con- 
trary, in crossing to the other side of the Rhine; it was at his 
own option not to consummate the treason, if he could not come 
to a satisfactory arrangement with the prince and the Austrians ; 
or, if he were discovered too soon, he might avail himself of the 
passage obtained to execute the operations commanded by his 
government, and say that he had listened to the enemy’s over- 
‘tures merely to turn them against him. In both cases, he re- 
served to himself the means of betraying either the republic or 
the prince with whom he was treating. _ Fauche-Borel returned 
to those who had employed him, but he was sent back again to 
insist on the same propositions, He went several times to and 
fro, without being able to accommodate the difference, which 
consisted in this, that the prince wanted to obtain Huningen, 
and Pichegru the passage of the Rhine. Neither would take the 
first step and give the other so great an advantage. The motive 
which prevented the prince, in particular, from acceding to the 
demand made upon him, was the necessity of recurring to the 
Austrians for authority to grant the passage; he wished to act 
without their concurrence, and to secure for himself alone all the 
honour of the counter-revolution. It appears, however, that he 
was obliged to refer the matter to the Aulic Council; and during 
this interval, Pichegru, watched by the representatives, was 
obliged to suspend his correspondence and his treason. 
Meanwhile, the agents in the interior, Lemaitre, Brotier, Des- 
- pomelles, Laville-Heurnois, Duverne-Depresle, and others, con- 
tinued their intrigues. The young prince, son of Louis XVI., 
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had died of a tumour at the knee, arising from a scrofulous 
taint.* The royalist agents asserted that he had been poisoned, 
and they had eagerly sought after books relative to the cere- 
monial of the coronation, for the purpose of sending them to 
Verona. The regent had become king for them, and was called 
Louis XVIII. The Count d’Artois had become Monsieur. 

_ The pacification in the insurgent countries had been only ap- 
parent. The inhabitants, who began to enjoy a little tranquillity 
and security, were, it is true, disposed to remain at peace; but 
the chiefs and the men habituated to war, who surrounded them, 
only waited ‘for an occasion to take up arms again. Charette, 
having under his command those territorial guards, among whom 
he had admitted only such persons as had a decided predilection 
for war, aimed solely, under the pretext of attending to the 
police of the country, at preparing the nucleus of an army with 
which to take the field again. He had not for some time quitted 
his camp at Belleville, and was continually visited there by 
royalist emissaries. The Paris agents had forwarded to him a 
letter from Verona, in reply to that in which he sought to ex- 
cuse the pacification. The pretender assured him that he need 
not make any excuses; he continued to him his confidence and 
favour, appointed him lieutenant-general, and announced the 
speedy arrival of succours from Spain. The Paris agents, en- 


larging upon the expressions of the prince, flattered Charette’s 


ambition with the most magnificent prospects; they promised 
him the command of all the royalist country, and a considerable 
expedition which was to sail from the Spanish ports with suc- 
cours for the French princes. As for that which was preparing 


* “ The 9th of Thermidor came too late to save the infant king of France, 
Louis XVII. His gaoler, Simon, was indeed beheaded, and a less cruel 
tyrant substituted in his place ; but the temper of the times would not at first 
admit of any decided measures of indulgence in favour of the heir to the 
throne, The barbarous treatment he had experienced from Simon had 
alienated his reason, but not extinguished his feelings of gratitude. On one 
occasion that inhuman wretch had seized him by the hair and threatened to 
dash his head against the wall ; the surgeon, Naulin, interfered to prevent 
him, and the child next day presented him with two pears which had been 
given him for his supper the preceding evening, lamenting at the same time 
that he had no other means of testifying his gratitude. Simon and Hebert 
had put him to the torture, to extract from him an avowal of crimes con- 
nected with his mother, which he was too young to understand ; after that 
cruel day he almost always preserved silence, lest his words should prove 


fatal to some of his relations. This resolution and the closeness of his con- 
finement soon preyed upon his health. In February, 1795, he .was seized 


with a fever, and visited by three members of the committee of public safety ; 
they found him seated at’ a little table making castles of cards. They ad- 
dressed to him the words of kindness, but could not obtain any answer. In 
May the state of his health became so alarming, that the celebrated surgeon, 
Dessault, was directed by the Convention to visit him. His generous atten- 
tions assuaged the sufferings of the child’s later days, but could not prolong 
his life.”— Alison. E. 
oon on 
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in England, they affected to put no faith in it. The English, 
they said, had always promised and always deceived ; it was 
right, nevertheless, to make use of their means if possible, but 
to’make use of them in a very different way from that which 
they purposed. It was necessary to induce them to land in La 
Vendée the succours which should be destined for Bretagne, 
and to subject that country to Charette, who alone enjoyed the 
confidence of the reigning king. Such ideas could not fail.to 
flatter at once the ambition of Charette, his hatred of Stofflet, his 

jealousy of the recent importance of Puisaye, and his resentment 
against England, which he accused of never having done any 

thing for him. 

As for Stofflet, he was much less disposed to resume arms 
than Charette, though he had shown much greater reluctance to 
lay them down. His district felt the advantages of peace much 
more sensibly than the others, and manifested a strong aversion 
to war. He was himself deeply hurt at the preference shown to 
Charette. He was quite as deserving of the rank of lieutenant-_ 
general, which was conferred on his rival, and he was much dis- 
gusted by the injustice done him, as he conceived. Bretagne, 
organized as before, was quite ripe for insurrection. The chiefs 
of the Chouans had obtained, like the Vendean chiefs, the orga- 
nization of their best soldiers into regular companies, under pre- 
text of enforcing the police of the country. Each of these 
chiefs had assigned to himself a company of chasseurs, wearing a 
green coat and pantaloons and a red waistcoat, and composed of 
the most intrepid Chouans. Cormatin, continuing his part, had 
assumed a ridiculous importance. He had established what he 
called his head-quarters at La Prevalaye; he issued publicly 
orders to all the Chouan chiefs, dated from those head-quarters ; 
he went from one division to another, to organize the companies 
of chasseurs; he affected to repress infractions of the truce, 
when any had been committed, and seemed to have become in 
reality the governor of Bretagne. He frequently went to Rennes 
in his Chouan uniform, which had been brought into vogue ; in 
the companies there he received tokens of the consideration of 
the inhabitants and the caresses of the women, who looked upon 
him as an important personage, and the chief of the royalist 
party. on 

At the same time he continued in secret to dispose the Chou- 
ans to war, and to correspond with the royalist agents. His part, 
in regard to Puisaye, was embarrassing. He had disobeyed him, 

he had betrayed his confidence, and thenceforward he had had 
no other resource than to throw himself into the arms of the 

' Paris agents, who had encouraged him to hope for the command 
of Bretagne, and included him in their plans with Spain. That 
power had promised 1,500,000 francs per month, on condition 

that the royalists should act without England. Nothing could 
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be more agreeable to Cormatin than a plan which would enable 
him to break with England and Puisaye.* Two other officers 
whom Puisaye had sent from London to Bretagne, Messrs. de 
Vieuville and Dandigné, had entered into the system of. the 
‘Paris agents, and persuaded themselves also that England meant 
to deceive as at Toulon, to make use of the royalists in order to 
ate herself of a seaport, to make Frenchmen fight against 
Frenchmen, but not to afford any real succour capable of raising 
the party of the princes and securing their triumph. While part 
of the Breton chiefs harboured these notions, those of Morbihan, 
Finisterre, and the Cétes-du- Nord, long connected with Puisaye, 
and accustomed to serve under him, organized by his efforts, and 
strangers to the Paris intriguers, had remained attached to him, 
called Cormatin a traitor, and wrote to London that they were 
ready to resume their arms. They made preparations, purchased 
‘ammunition and stuff for making black collars, seduced the re- 
publican soldiers, and prevailed on them to desert. In this they 
were successful, because, being masters of the country, they had 
abundance of provisions, and the republican soldiers, scantily 
supplied, and having nothing but assignats to make up for their 
deficient rations, were obliged to forsake their colours in quest of 
. Subsistence. Besides, many Bretons had been imprudently left 
in the regiments which were serving against the royalist districts, 
and it was but natural that they should transfer themselves to 
the ranks of their countrymen. 
Hoche, ever vigilant, was attentively observing the state of 
the country. He saw the patriots persecuted under pretext of 
the law for disarming them; the royalists full of exultation ; 
articles of consumption kept back by the farmers; the roads 
very unsafe; the public vehicles obliged to travel in convoys in 
order to obtain escorts; the Chouans forming secret assem- 
blies ; and frequent communications kept up with the Channel 
Islands: and he had written to the committee and to the repre- 
‘sentatives that the pacification was an egregious deception, that 
the republic was duped, and that every thing indicated the 
“speedy resumption of arms. He had employed the time in 
forming moveable columns, and in distributing them all over 
‘the country, to ensure tranquillity, and to be ready to rush 
upon the first assemblage that should be formed. But the 
‘number of his troops was inadequate to the surface of the coun- 
‘try and the immense extent of coast. Every moment, the fear 


_ * ©The Marquis de Puisaye, an enterprising, but fickle and intriguing 
soldier, induced the English government to believe that if a small army, well 
~ supplied with ammunition and muskets, were landed, a general rising would 
take place in Brittany. In consequence of his representation, the British 
“ministry prepared an expedition which was joined by the most enterprising 
_ emigrants, almost all the officers of the old marine, and all those who, weary 

of exile and an unsettled life, were desirous of trying their fortune for the 

last time.”—Mignet. E. ; 
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of a rising in some part of the country, or of the appearance of 
the English fleet on a part of the coast, required the presence 
of his columns, and they were worn out by incessant marches. 
For such a service there was required, on his part and on that 
of his army, a resignation a hundred times as meritorious as the 
courage to confront death. Unfortunately, his soldiers compen- 
sated themselves for their fatigues by excesses: he was deeply 
afflicted on account of them, and he had as much trouble t 

repress them as to watch the enemy. ibs . 

He soon had occasion to surprise Cormatin in the very fact. 
Despatches sent by him to several Chouan chiefs were intet- 
cepted, and thus a substantial proof of his underhand dealings 
-was obtained. Having learned that he was to be on a fair-day 
at Rennes with a number of disguised Chouans, and fearing lest 
it might be his intention to make an attempt on the arsenal, 
Hoche caused him to be apprehended on the evening of the 6th 
of Prairial, and thus put an end to his proceedings. ‘The different 
chiefs immediately raised a great outcry, and complained that 
the truce was violated. Hoche, by way of reply, printed Cor- 
matin’s letters, and sent him with his accomplices to the prison 
of Cherbourg: at the same time he kept all his columns mm 
readiness torush upon the first rebels that should show them- 
selves. In the Morbihan, chevalier Desilz, having risen, was 
immediately attacked by General Josnet, who killed three hun- 
dred of his men and completely routed his forces: the chief 
himself perished in the action. In the Cétes-du-Nord, Bois- 
Hardi also rose; his corps was dispersed, and he was himself 
taken and put to death. The soldiers, enraged at the bad faith 
of this young chief, who was the most formidable in the whole 
country, cut off his head and carried it on the point of a ba- 
yonet. Hoche, indignant at this want of generosity, addressed 
a truly noble letter to his soldiers, and ordered search to be 
made for the culprits, that they might be punished, This 
sudden destruction of the two chiefs who had made an attempt 
at insurrection, overawed the others. They remained quiet, 
awaiting with impatience the arrival of that expedition which 
had been so long announced. Their cry was, The King, Eng- 
land, and Bonchamp for ever ! 

At this moment, great preparations were going forward in 
London. Puisaye had made precise arrangements with the 
English ministers. They had not granted him all that they had 
at first promised, because the pacification had diminished confi- 
dence ; but they gave him the emigrant regiments and a con- 
siderable train of artillery to attempt a landing ; they promised 
him moreover all the resources of the kingdom, if the expedition 
proved successful in the outset. The interest alone of England 
forbade a doubt of the sincerity of these promises; for, driven 
from the continent ever since the conquest of Holland, she would 
recover a field of battle, she would transfer this field of battle 
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to the very heart of France, and compose her armies with 
Frenchmen. The means with which Puisaye was furnished 
were these. The emigrant regiments of the continent had been, 
ever since the opening of the present campaign, taken into the 
service of England; those which formed the corps of Condé 
were, as we have seen, to remain on the Rhine; the others, 
which were mere wrecks, were to embark at the mouth of the 
Elbe and to be conveyed to Bretagne. Besides these old regi- 
ments, which wore the black cockade, and were deeply dis- 
gusted with the unprofitable and destructive service in which 
they had been employed by the powers, England had agreed to 
form nine new regiments, which should be in her pay, but which 
should wear the white cockade, that their destination might 
appear to be more French. The difficulty consisted in recruiting 
them ; for if, in the first moment of fervour, the emigrants had 
consented to serve as private soldiers, they would not do so 
now. It was proposed to pick up on the continent French de- 
serters or prisoners. As for deserters, none were to be found, 
for the conqueror never deserts to the conquered: recourse was 
then had to prisoners. Count d’Hervilly, having met in London 
with Toulonese refugees who had formed a regiment, enrolled. 
them in his own, and thus raised it to eleven or twelve hundred 
men, that is to more than two-thirds of the complement. Count 
d’Hector composed his of seamen who had emigrated, and col- 
lected five or six hundred men. Count du Dresnay found in 
the prisons a number of Bretons, enrolled against their will at 
the time of the first requisition, and made prisoners during the 
war. He got together four or five hundred of them. But these 
were all the French that could be collected to serve in those 
regiments with the white cockade. Thus, out of the nine, three 
only were formed, one having only two-thirds of its complement, 
and two only one-third of theirs. There was also in London, 
Lieutenant-colonel Rothalier, who commanded four hundred 
Toulonese gunners. With these was formed a regiment of 
artillery, to which were added some French engineers, with 
whom a corps of engineers was composed. As for the multitude 
of emigrants who would not serve unless in their former ranks, 
and who could not find soldiers to compose regiments for them- 
selves, it was resolved to form with them skeletons, which 
should be filled up in Bretagne with insurgents. There, men 
being plentiful, and experienced officers rare, they would find 
their proper level. They were sent to Jersey, to be organized 
and held in readiness to follow the expedition. While the 
troops were forming, Puisaye turned his attention to his 
finances. England promised him money to a sufficient amount 
to begin with; but he determined to supply himself with assig- 
nats. To this end he obtained from the French princes an 
authority to forge assignats to the amount of three thousand 
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millions, and in this operation he employed idle ecclesiastics 
who were unfit to wield the sword. The Bishop of Lyons, 
judging of this measure very differently from Puisaye and the 
princes, forbade ecclesiastics to have any hand init. Puisaye 
then had recourse to other agents, and fabricated the sum which - 
he had resolved to carry with him. He also wished to take 
with him a bishop, to fill the part of papal legate to the Catholic 
districts. He recollected that an adventurer, the pretended 
Bishop of Agra, by assuming that usurped character, in the 
first Vendean insurrection, had exercised an extraordinary influ- 
ence over the minds of the peasantry. He took with him the 
Bishop of Dol, who had a commission from Rome. He then 
procured from the Count d’Artois the powers necessary for com- 
manding the expedition, and appointing officers of all ranks 
until he should arrive. The English mimistry on its part con- 
ferred on him the direction of the expedition ; but, having some 
misgiving on account of his temerity and his extreme ardour to 
land, it invested Count d’Hervilly with the command of the emi- 
grant regiments till the moment that the landing should be 
effected. 

_All these arrangements being made, d’Hervilly’s regiment and 
d’Hector’s, and du Dresnay’s two regiments, all wearing the 
white cockade, the four hundred Toulonese artillerymen com- 
manded by Rothalier, and an emigrant regiment of old forma- 
tion, that of La Chatre, known by the name of Loyal Emigrant, 
and reduced by the war on the continent to four hundred men, 
were put on board a squadron. ‘This last valiant relic was re- 
served for decisive engagements, The squadron also carried out 
provisions for-an army of six thousand men for three months, 
one hundred saddle and draught horses, seventeen thousand 
complete infantry uniforms, four thousand cavalry uniforms, 
twenty-seven thousand muskets, ten field-pieces, and six hundred. 
barrels of powder. Puisaye was furnished with ten thousand 
louis in gold and letters of credit on England, to add to his forged 
assignats more substantial means of finance. The squadron 
which carried this expedition consisted of three ships of the line : 
of 74 guns each, two frigates of 44, four of 30 to 36, and several. 
gun-boats and transports. It was commanded by Commodore 
Warren, one of the most gallant and distinguished officers in the 
British navy. This was the first division. It was agreed that 
immediately after its departure another naval division should go 
to Jersey for the emigrants organized in skeletons of regiments ;- 
that it should cruise for some time off St. Malo, where Puisaye 
had his correspondents, and, which traitors had promised to’ 
deliver up to him; and after this cruise, if St. Malo were not 
delivered up, it was to follow Puisaye and carry the skeletons to’ 
join him. Transports were to proceed at the same time to the 
mouth of the Elbe, to fetch the emigrant regiments with the 
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black cockade and convey them to Puisaye. It was calculated 
that these different detachments would arrive nearly about the 
same time as himself. If all that he had said were realized, if 
the landing were effected without difficulty, if part of Bretagne 
hastened to meet him, if he could gain a solid position on the 
coast of France, either by the delivery into his hands of St. 
Malo, L’Orient, Port Louis, or any seaport whatever, then a 
new expedition, carrying an English army, further supplies of 
artillery, and Count d’Artois, was to sail immediately. Lord 
Moira had actually gone to the continent to fetch the prince. 

There was but one fault to be found with these arrangements, 
that is, that the expedition was divided into several detachments, 
and especially that the French prince was not put at the head of 
the first. . 
~The expedition sailed towards the end of Prairial (the middle 
of June). Puisaye took with him the Bishop of Dol, a numerous 
clergy, and forty gentlemen, all bearing illustrious names and 
serving as mere volunteers. The point of landing was a secret 
except to Puisaye, Commodore Warren, and Messrs. de Tin- 
teniac and d’Allegre, whom Puisaye had despatched to announce 
his coming. 

After long deliberation, the south of Bretagne had been pre- 
ferred to the north, and the bay of Quiberon was fixed upon. 
- This was one of the best and safest bays of the continent, and 
the English were thoroughly acquainted with it, because they 
had long been accustomed to lie there. While the expedition 
was under sail, Sir Sidney Smith and Lord Cornwallis made 
demonstrations on all the coasts, to mislead the republican 
armies as to the point of landing; and Lord Bridport, with the 
squadron stationed off the Isle of Ushant, protected the convoy. 
The French naval force in the ports of the Atlantic had not been 
very formidable since the unfortunate cruise of the preceding 
winter, during which the Brest fleet had suffered dreadfuily from 
the weather. Villaret-Joyeuse had nevertheless received orders 
to sail with the nine ships of the line lying in Brest, and to call 
out a division blockaded at Belle-Isle to join him. He sailed 
accordingly, and, after being joined by that division, and having 
given chase to some English ships, he was returning to Brest, 
when he was overtaken by a gale, which fora moment dispersed 
his squadron. He lost time in collecting it again, and, during 
this interval, he fell in with the expedition destined for the coast 
of France. He was superior in number, and might have taken 
the whole of it; but Commodore Warren, perceiving the danger, 
hoisted all sail, and placed his convoy at a distance so as to give 
it the appearance of a second line; at the same time he de- 
spatched two cutters in quest of the strong squadron under. 
Lord Bridport. Villaret, conceiving that he could not attack’ 
with advantage, pursued his course towards Brest, according to 
the instructions which he had received. At that moment, Lord 
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Bridport came up and immediately attacked the republican fleet.* 
It was the 5th of Messidor (June 23). Villaret, keeping pace 
with the Alexandre, which was a bad sailer, lost irreparable 
time in manceuvring. The line fell into confusion: he lost three 
ships, the Alexandre, the Formidable, and the Tigre, and, un- 
able to regain Brest, he was obliged to throw himself into 
L’Orient. ny 

A naval victory having signalized its outset, the expedition 
made sail for the bay of Quiberon. A division of the squadron 
went and summoned the garrison of Belle-Isle, in the name of 
the King of France; but it received from General Boucret 
nothing but an energetic answer and cannon-balls. The convoy 
came to an anchor in the bay of Quiberon, on the 7th of Messi- 
dor (June 25). Puisaye, according to the information which he 
had procured, knew that there were very few troops on the 
coast. He wanted, in his ardour, to land immediately. Count 
d’Hervilly, who was brave, capable of cleverly training a regi- 
ment, but incapable of cleverly directing an operation, and above 
all, extremely punctilious in matters of authority and duty, said 
that he was commander of the troops, that he was responsible 
to the English government for their safety, and that he should 
not hazard them upon a hostile and unknown coast till he had 
made a reconnoissance. He lost a whole day in examining the 
coast with a telescope, and, though not a soldier was to be seen, 
he refused to put the troops on shore. Puisaye and Commodore 
Warren having determined on the landing, d’Hervilly at last 
assented ; and on the 9th of Messidor (June 27) those French- 
men, blind and imprudent, landed full of joy in a country to 
which they brought civil war, and where they were destined to 
meet such a deplorable fate. 

The bay in which they landed is formed on the one hand by 
the coast of Bretagne, on the other by a peninsula, nearly a 
league in breadth and two in length. This is the noted peninsula 
of Quiberon. It is joined to the main land by a narrow stripe 
of sand, a league in length, called La Falaise. Fort Penthiévre,. 
situated between the peninsula and La Falaise, forbids approach 
from the land side. In this fort there was a garrison of seven 
hundred men. The bay formed by this peninsula and the coast 


* A short time after the Brest fleet put to sea, Lord Bridport, with 
fourteen ships of the line and eight frigates, hove in sight, and, after two days’ 
manceuvring, succeeded in compelling the enemy to engage. The British 
admiral bore down in two columns on the hostile fleet, who, instead of await- 
ing the contest, immediately fell into confusion, and strained every nerve to 
escape. In the running fight three ships of the line were captured by the 
English ; and, if the wind had permitted all their squadron to take part in 
the action, there can be no doubt that the whole French fleet would have 
been taken and destroyed. As it was, they were so discomfited that they” 
crowded all sail till they reached the harbour of l’Orient, and “made no 
attempt during the remainder of the season to dispute with the British the 
empire of the seas,”"—Alison. E. pry 
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offers to ships one of the safest and most sheltered roads of the 
continent. — 

_ The expedition had disembarked at the bottom of the bay, at 
the village of Carnac. At the moment of its arrival, several 
chiefs, Dubois-Berthelot, d’Allégre, George Cadoudal,* Mercier, 
apprized by Tinteniac, hastened up with their troops, dispersed 
some detachments which were guarding the coast, drove them 
back into the interior, and proceeded to the shore. They brought 
with them four or five thousand men inured to war, but ill armed, 
ill clothed, not marching in ranks, and looking more like plun- 
derers than soldiers. These Chouans had been joined by peasants 
of the neighbouring country, shouting Vive /e Roi! and bringing 
eggs, poultry, and provisions of all kinds, to this liberating army, 
which came to restore to them their prince and their religion. 
Overjoyed at this sight, Puisaye felt confident that all Bretagne 
was ready to rise. Very different were the impressions of the 
emigrants who accompanied him. Having lived in courts or 
served in the finest armies of Europe, they looked with disgust 
and very little confidence at those soldiers who were about to be 
given to them to command. Jeers and complaints began already 
to circulate. Chests of muskets and uniforms were brought; 


* “ George Cadoudal, a Chouan chief, was the son of a village miller. 
- When Bretagne took up arms, he entered the service as a common horseman, 
and in 1795 was considered the head of the plebeian party. In 1796 and the 
three ensuing years he continued in arms, and was the only general-in-chief 
who was not noble. His division was that most frequently sent against the 
republicans. In 1800 he concluded peace with the French government. He 
afterwards went to Paris, on the invitation of Bonaparte; and then to Lon- 
don, where he was favourably received by the English ministers. The idea 
of the infernal machine is said to have originated with him, though he denied 
it, In 1803 George and Pichegru landed on the coast of Normandy to exe- 
cute a plan of assassinating the First Consul. The conspiracy, however, was 
frustrated, and George was condemned and executed at Paris in 1804. He 
was thirty-five years old, and showed during his trial the greatest coolness.” 
—Encyclopedia Americana. E. 

~ * When George Cadoudal came to Paris, the First Consul received him at 
a private audience. Rapp introduced him into the grand saloon leading into 
the garden. I saw Napoleon and George walk from the window to the 
bottom of the saloon, then return, then go back again. This lasted for a long 
time. The conversation appeared very animated, and I overheard several 
things, but without any connexion. There was occasionally a good deal of 
ill-humour displayed in their tones and gestures. The interview ended in 
nothing. George had the manners and bearing of a rude soldier ; but under 
his coarse exterior he concealed the soul of a hero.”—Bourrienne. E. | 

~ One day I asked Napoleon’s opinion of George Cadoudal. ‘ George,’ said 
he, ‘had courage, and that was all. After the peace with the Chouans I en- 
deavoured to gain him over, as then he would have been useful to me, and L 
was anxious to calm all parties. I sent for, and spoke to him a long time. 
His father was a miller, and he was an ignorant fellow himself. I asked him, 
Why do you want to restore the Bourbons? If you were even to succeed 
in placing them on the throne, you would still be only a miller’s son in their 
eyes. They would hold you in contempt because you were not of noble 
birth. But I found that he had no heart—in fact, that he was not a French- 
man.’”—A Voice from St. Helena. E. 
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the Chouans fell upon them ; ‘sergeants of d’Hervilly’s regiment 
endeavoured to maintain order; a quarrel ensued, and, but for 


Puisaye, it might have had fatal consequences. These first | 


occurrences were not at all likely to establish confidence between 


the insurgents and the regular troops, which, coming from ~ 


England, and belonging to that power, were, as such, rather 
suspicious to the Chouans. Meanwhile, the bands were armed. 
as they arrived. Their numbers amounted in two days to ten 
thousand. Red coats and muskets were given to them, and 
Puisaye’s next care was to give them leaders. He was in want 
of officers, for the forty gentlemen volunteers were quite inade- 
quate; he had not yet the skeletons at his disposal, for they had 
orders to cruise off St. Malo; he purposed, therefore, to take a 
few officers from the regiments, in which they were very nume-— 
rous, to distribute them among the Chouans, then to march 
rapidly upon Vannes and Rennes, not to give the republicans 
time to look about them, to raise the whole country, and then to 
advance and take a position behind the important line of the 
Mayenne. There, master of forty leagues of country, and 
having raised the whole population, Puisaye conceived that it 
would be time to organize the irregular troops. D’Hervilly, 
brave, but standing on trifles, methodical, and despising the 
irregular Chouans, refused those officers. Instead of giving them 
to the Chouans, he proposed to select from among the latter 
men to complete the regiments, and then to advance, making 


reconnoissances and choosing positions. That was not Puisaye’s” 


plan. - He threatened to use his authority; d’Hervilly denied it, 
saying that the regular troops belonged to him, that he was re- 
sponsible for their safety to the English government, and that 
he ought not to compromise them. Puisaye represented to him 
that he held this command during the voyage only, that, on 
landing in Bretagne, he, Puisaye, was to be commander-in-chief 
and to direct the operations. He immediately despatched a 
cutter to London, to obtain an explanation concerning their re- 
spective powers; and, meanwhile, he besought d’Hervilly not- 
to cause the miscarriage of the enterprise by fatal divisions. 
D’Hervilly was brave and full of sincerity, but he was unfit for 
civil war, and he felt an invincible dislike to those ragged insur- 
gents. All the emigrants thought with him that they were not 
made to chouanner; that Puisaye compromised them by bring- 
ing them into Bretagne; that it was in Vendée they ought to 
have landed; and that there they would have found the illus- 
trious Charette and undoubtedly different sort of soldiers. 


Several days had been lost in disputes of this kind. The 


Chouans were divided into three corps, for the purpose of taking 
advanced positions, so as to occupy the roads from L’Orient to 
Hennebon and to Auray. ‘Tinteniac, with a corps of 2500 


Chouans, was placed on the left at Landevant; Dubois-Ber- 
thelot, on the right towards Auray, with a nearly equal force. 


* 
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Count de Vauban, one of the gentlemen volunteers who had acs. 
companied Puisaye, and one of those. whose reputation and 
_ merit placed them in the first rank, was directed to occupy a 
_ central position at Mendon, with four thousand Chouans, so as 
to be able to succour Tinteniac or Dubois-Berthelot. He had 
the command of this whole line, defended by nine or ten thou- 
“sand men, and advanced four or five leagues into the interior. 
The Chouans, finding themselves placed there, immediately 
asked why troops of the line were not put along with them; 
saying that they reckoned more upon those troops than upon 
themselves ; that they had come to range themselves around 
them, to follow them, to support them, but they counted upon 
their advancing first to receive the formidable onset of the re- 
publicans. Vauban applied for only four hundred men, either 
to withstand a first attack, in case of need, or to impart confi- 
dence to his Chouans, to set them an example, and to prove 
that there was no intention of exposing them alone to danger. 
D’Hervilly at first refused, then delayed, and at last sent this 
detachment. 
_ Five days had elapsed since the landing, and they had as 
yet advanced only three or four leagues inland. Puisaye was ex- 
tremely dissatisfied, but he repressed his vexation, hoping to 
overcome the delays and obstacles thrown in his way by his ° 
companions in arms, Conceiving that, at all events, he ought 
to secure a point of support, he proposed to d’Hervilly to gain 
possession of the peninsula by surprising Fort Penthiévre. Once 
masters of this fort, which was the key to the peninsula on the 
land-side, supported on both sides by the English squadron, 
they would have an impregnable position: and that peninsula, a 
league broad and two long, would then afford a footing as secure 
and more convenient than that of St. Malo, Brest, or L’Orient. . 
The English might there land all the men and stores that they 
had promised. This measure of safety was of such a nature as to 
please d’Hervilly; he assented to it, but was for a regular attack 
on the fort. Puisaye would not listen to him, and arranged 
a plan to take it by storm; and Commodore Warren, full 
of zeal, offered to second him with all the guns of his squadron. 
They began to cannonade on the Ist of July (13th of Messidor), 
and fixed the decisive attack for the 3rd (15th of Messidor). 
While preparations were making for it, Puisaye sent out emis- 
garies over all Bretagne, to rouse Scépeaux, Charette, Stoffiet, 
and ali the chiefs of the insurgent provinces. i oy 
The news of the landing spread with extraordinary rapidity. 
In two days it was known over all Bretagne, and in a few more 
throughout all France. The royalists, full of joy, the revolu- 
tionists of rage, already figured to themselves the emigrants in 
Paris. The Convention immediately sent two extraordinary 
commissioners to Hoche; it selected Blad and Tallien. The 
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presence of the latter at the threatened point was intended to 
prove that the Thermidorians were as hostile to royalism as to 
terror. Hoche, cool and resolute, wrote forthwith to the com-~ 
mittee of public welfare, to dispel its apprehensions. ‘“ Cool- 
ness,” said he, “ activity, provisions, of which we are in want, 
and the twelve thousand men whom you promised me so 
long ago.” He immediately gave orders to the chief of his 
staff: he directed General Chabot to be placed between Brest 
and L’Orient, with a corps of four thousand men, that he might 
fly to the assistance of either of those ports which should be 
threatened. “ Keep your eye more particularly upon Brest,” 
said he’ “in case of need, shut yourself up in the place and de- 
fend yourself to the last extremity.” He wrote to Aubert- 
Dubayet, who commanded the coasts of Cherbourg, to send off 
troops for the north of Bretagne, in order to guard St. Malo and 
the coast. To secure the south, he begged Canclaux, who was 
still watching Charette and Stofflet, to send General Lemoine 
with reinforcements to him by Nantes and Vannes. He then 
collected all his troops about Rennes, Ploermel, and Vannes, 
and moved then en échelon upon those three points to guard his 
rear; after which he advanced to Auray with all the force that 
he had at hand. On the 14th of Messidor (July 2nd), he was 
already in person at Auray, with three or four thousand men. 

All Bretagne was thus enveloped. The illusions which the 
first insurrection of La Vendée had generated were about to be 
dispelled. Because in 1793 the peasants of La Vendée, en- 
countering only national guards, composed of tradesmen who 
knew not how to handle a musket, had made themselves mas- 
ters of all Poitou and Anjou, and then formed in their ravines 
and on their heaths an establishment which it was difficult to de- 
stroy, it was imagined that Bretagne would rise at the first 
signal of England. But the Bretons were far from having the 
ardour of the first Vendeans; a few banditti only, under the’ 
name of Chouans, were bent upon war, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, on pillage; and, moreover, a young commander, whose ~ 
activity was equal to his genius, having practised troops at his 
disposal, repressed the whole population with a firm and steady 
hand. Could Bretagne rise under such circumstances, unless 
the army that came to support it advanced rapidly, instead of 
groping about on the sea-shore ? : 3 
_ This was notall. Part of the Chouans, who were under the 
influence of the’ royalist agents in Paris, were waiting for a. 
prince to appear along with Puisaye before they would join him. 
The cry of the agents and of all those who were in their in= 
trigues was that the expedition was inadequate and fallacious,* 


* « The expedition to Quiberon-bay was ill-timed, and that was in a great 
measure owing to those unfortunate gentlemen engaged, who impatient of 
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and that England had come to Bretagne to repeat the events of 
Toulon. They no longer said that she meant to give the crown 
to the Count d’Artois, since he was not there, but to the Duke 
of York. They wrote, desiring that no aid should be afforded 
to the expedition, but that it should be obliged to re-embark 
and to go and land near Charette. This was the highest wish 
of the latter. To the solicitations of Puisaye’s agents he replied 
that he had sent M. de Scépeaux to Paris, to claim the execu- 
tion of one of the articles of his treaty ; that he must of course 
wait the return of that officer, and not expose him to the danger 
of being arrested by resuming arms. As for Stofflet, who was 
much more favourably disposed towards Puisaye, he sent word 
that, if the rank of lieutenant-general were conferred on him, he 
would march immediately and make a diversion on the rear of 
_ the republicans. > 

_ Thus every thing concurred against Puisaye: views opposite 
to his entertained by the royalists of the interior, jealousies 
among the Vendean chiefs, and lastly, a skilful adversary, hav- 
ing at his disposal organized forces, quite adequate to repress 
any royalist zeal that existed among the Bretons. 

It was on the 15th of Messidor (July 3) that Puisaye had re- 
solved to attack Fort Penthiévre. The soldiers who defended it 
had been without bread for three days. Threatened with an 
~ assault, cannonaded by the ships, and badly officered, they sur- 
rendered and delivered up the fort to Puisaye. But, at this very 
moment, Hoche, who was at Auray, caused all the advanced posts 
of the Chouans to be attacked, in order to re-establish the commu- 
nication of Auray with Hennebon and L’Orient. He had ordered a 
simultaneous attack on Landevant and towards the post of Auray. 
Tinteniac’s Chouans, vigorously assailed by the republicans, could 
not stand against troops of the line. Vauban, who was placed 
intermediately at Mendon, hastened with part of his reserve to the 
assistance of Tinteniac, but he found the band of the latter dis- 
persed, and his own separated on seeing the rout. He was obliged 
to flee, and even to swim across two arms of thesea to rejoin the 
remainder of his Chouans at Mendon. On his right, Dubois- 
Berthelot had been repulsed: he thus saw the republicans ad- 
vancing on his right and on his left, and it was likely that he 
would soon find himself en fleche between them, At this moment, 
_ the four hundred men of the line whom he had demanded would 
have been of great service for supporting his Chouans and bring- 
ing them back to the fight; but d’Hervilly had just recalled 
them for the attack of the fort. He, nevertheless, infused some 
courage into his soldiers, and decided them to profit by the op- 


inactivity, and sanguine by character, urged the British ministry, or rather 
Mr. Wyndham, to authorize the experiment, without fully considering more 
than their own zeal and courage.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E, 
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portunity for falling upon the rear of the republicans, who had 
advanced very far in pursuit of the fugitives. He then threw 
himself upon their left, and rushed upon a village which the re- 
publicans had just entered at the heels of the Chouans. a 
had not expected this brisk attack, and were obliged to fall 
back. Vauban then returned to his position at Mendon; but he 
was left alone there. All around him had fled, and he was 
obliged to fall back too, but in order, and after an act of vigour 
which had checked the rapidity of the enemy. "4 
The Chouans were indignant at having been exposed alone to 
the attack of the republicans. They complained bitterly that the 
four hundred men of the line had been taken from them. Pui- 
saye found fault with d’Hervilly, who replied that he had recalled 
them for the attack of the fort. These reciprocal complaints did 
not mend matters, and each party continued to be greatly irri- 
tated against the other. Puisaye, however, was master of Fort 
Penthiévre. He directed all the stores sent by the English to 
be landed on the peninsula, where he fixed his head-quarters ; 
there he collected all his troops, and there he resolved to esta- 
blish himself solidly. He ordered the engineers to perfect the 
defences of the fort, and to add advanced works to them. There 
he hoisted the white flag beside the English colours, in token of 
alliance between the kings of France and England. Lastly, it 
was decided that each regiment should contribute to the garrison 
a detachment proportionate to its strength. D’Hervilly, who was 
very anxious to complete his, and to complete it with good 
troops,. proposed to the republicans who had been taken prison- 
ers to enter his service, and to form a third battalion in his regi- 
ment. Money, provisions, of which they had lately known the 
want, dislike to remain prisoners, the hope of being able soon to 
get away again to Hoche, decided them, and they were enrolled 
in d’Hervilly’s corps. i 
_ Puisaye, who still thought of marching forward, and who had 
stopped to take the peninsula merely to secure a position on the 
coast, spoke sharply to d’Hervilly, gave him the best reasons to 
induce him to second his views, and even threatened to demand 
his removal if he refused to comply. D’Hervilly appeared for a 
moment to fall in with his plans. The Chouans, according to 
Puisaye, had need only of being supported to display bravery ; 
the troops of the line ought to be distributed on their front and 
on their rear, and they to be thus placed in the middle, and, 
with twelve or thirteen thousand men, nearly three thousand of 
whom were of the line, they might run over the corps of Hoche, | 
who had at the moment scarcely five or six thousand. D’Hervilly — 
assented to this plan. At this instant Vauban, finding his posi- 
tion extremely perilous, having lost that which he at first 
occupied, asked for orders and succour. D’Hervilly sent him 
an order, worded in the most pedantic manner, in which he 
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directed him to fall back upon Carnac, and prescribed such 
movements as could only have been executed by the most prac- 
tised troops in Europe. ne 

_ On the next day, July 5th (15th of Messidor), Puisaye leftthe 
peninsula to review the Chouans, and d’Hervilly also quitted it 
with his regiment, to prepare fof the execution of the plan formed 
the preceding day, of marching forward. Puisaye found nothing 
but dejection, discouragement, and ill-humour, among those men 
who, a few days before, were full of enthusiasm. They said that 
there was an evident intention to expose them alone, and to 
sacrifice them to the troops of the line. Puisaye appeased them 
as well as he could, and endeavoured to revive their courage. 
D’Hervilly, on his part, seeing those soldiers clothed in red, 
whose uniforms sat so ill on them, and who carried their mus- 
kets so awkwardly, said that nothing was to be done with such 
troops, and marched his regiment back again. Puisaye met him 
at the moment, and asked if that was the way to execute the 
pe agreed upon.  D’Hervilly replied that he never would risk 

imself by marching with such soldiers; that all they could do 
was to embark again, or to shut themselves up in the peninsula, 
and there wait for fresh orders from London; which, according 
to his notions, signified orders to land in La Vendée. 

Next day, July 6th (18th of Messidor), Vauban received a 
secret intimation that he should be attacked along his whole line 
by the republicans. - He found himself in a most dangerous 
situation. His left was supported upon a post called St. Barbe, 
which communicated with the peninsula; but his centre and his 
right extended along the coast of Carnac, and had no other re- 
treat than the sea. Thus, if he were briskly attacked, his right 
and his centre might be driven into the sea; while his left alone 
could retreat by St. Barbe to Quiberon. His Chouans, dis- 
heartened, were incapable of standing their ground; he had, 
therefore, but one course to pursue, namely, to make his centre 
and his nght fall back upon his left, and file off by the beach 
to the peninsula. But they would then be shutting themselves 
up on this stripe of land without having the power to leave it, 
for the post of St. Barbe, which would be thus abandoned, was 
defenceless on the land side but impregnable towards the beach, 
which it entirely commanded. Thus this retreat would be equiva- 
lent to the determination to shut themselves up in the peninsula 
of Quiberon. Vauban, therefore, applied for succour, that he 
might not be obliged to retire. D’Hervilly sent him a fresh 
order, full of the pomposity of military phraseology, enjoining 
him to keep his ground at Carnac to the last extremity. Puisaye 
immediately desired d’Hervilly to send some troops, which he 
promised to do. . 

On the following day, July 7th (19th of Messidor), at day- 
break, the republicans advanced in deep columns, and attacked 
the ten thousand Chouans along the whole line. The latter 
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looked towards the beach, but no regular troops were coming.| 
They then became enraged against the emigrants, who left them. 
without succour. Young George Cadoudal, whose men refused 
to fight, begged them not to disperse, but they would not listen 
to him. George, enraged in his turn, cried out that those ras- 
cally English and emigrants had only come to ruin Bretagne, | 
and he wished that the sea had swallowed them up, before it. 
had brought them to that coast. Vauban then ordered his right 
and his centre to fall back on his left, that they might retire by 
the beach to the peninsula. The Chouans rushed ‘thither con-. 
fusedly, most of them followed by their families, fleeing from the. 
vengeance of the republicans. Women, children, old men,. 
carrying their goods, and intermixed with several thousand 
Chouans in red uniform, covered that long, narrow stripe of 
land, washed on both sides by the sea, and already annoyed by 
balls and bullets. Vauban, then rallying all the chiefs around. 
him, endeavoured to collect the bravest of the men, exhorted 
them not to bring ruin upon themselves by a precipitate flight,. 
and conjured them, for their safety and their honour, to make 
an orderly retreat. They would, he said, make those troops of, 
the line, who left them alone exposed to all the danger, ashamed, 
of themselves. By degrees, he roused their courage, and pre~-. 
vailed upon them to face the enemy, to support his fire, and to 
return it.. Then, owing to the firmness of the chiefs, the retreat 
began to be effected with regularity. The ground was disputed 
foot by foot. Still Vauban was not sure that he should be able 
to withstand a vigorous charge, and that he should not be driven 
into the sea; but, fortunately, the brave Commodore Warren 
coming up with his ships and gun-boats, poured such a fire from 
both sides of La Falaise upon the republicans, as prevented them’ 
for that day from pushing their advantages any further. ht 
The fugitives hurried to the entrance of the fort, but ad-) 
mittance was for a moment denied them; they then fell upon the, 
palisades, pulled them down, and rushed pell-mell into the, 
peninsula. At that instant, d’Hervilly came up with his regi-. 
ment. Vauban met him, and in a fit of passion told him that he 
should call him to account for his conduct before a council of. 
war. The Chouans spread themselves over the whole peninsula’ 
in which were several villages and hamlets. All the lodgings. 
were occupied by the regiments ; quarrels took place; at last, 
the Chouans lay down on the ground ; a_half-ration of rice pi 
given to them, which they ate raw, having no means of cook~’ 
mgt aha 7 
Thus this expedition, which was so speedily to carry tl 
standard of the Bourbons and the ee she hahaa te 
Mayenne, was shut up in a peninsula two leagues in length. 
There were now twelve or fifteen thousand more mouths to feed,’ 
and. it was impossible to furnish them either with lodging, fixe 
or utensils. for cooking their victuals. That peninsula, defended 
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by a fort at its extremity, lined on either side by the English 
squadron, was capable of opposing an invincible resistance ; but) 
it became at once extremely weak from the want of provisions.’ 
No more had been brought than were sufficient to feed six thou-— 
sand men for three months, and there were now eighteen or 
twenty thousand to subsist. To get out of this position by a 
sudden attack on St. Barbe was scarcely possible; for the re-" 
publicans, full of ardour, were intrenching that post in such a 
manner as to render it impregnable on the side next to the 
peninsula. While confusion, animosity, and dejection pervaded: 
the confused mass of Chouans and emigrants, in Hoche’s camp’ 
on the contrary, men and officers laboured assiduously in throw= 
ing up the intrenchments. “I saw,” says Puisaye, “ officers 
themselves stripped to their shirts, and distinguished only by 
their stock, handling the spade, and hastening the operations of 
their soldiers.” | aM 
Puisaye, however, determined upon a sortie for that very 
night, in order to interrupt those operations; but the darkness 
and the cannon of the enemy produced confusion in his ranks 
and he was obliged to return. ‘The Chouans, driven to despair, 
complained that they had been deceived. They regretted their 
old method of warfare, and desired to be taken back to their’ 
woods. They were perishing of hunger. D’Hervilly, with the 
intention of forcing them to enlist in the regiments, had-ordered 
that only a half-ration should be distributed among the irregular 
troops. They revolted. Puisaye, without whose knowledge 
this order had been issued, revoked it, and a whole ration was’ 
allowed. i 
Puisaye was distinguished not only by superior intelligence’ 
but by invincible perseverance: he was nevertheless discou- 
raged. He conceived the idea of picking out the best of the 
Chouans, and landing them in two divisions for the purpose of 
scouring the country in the rear of Hoche, raising the chiefs’ 
of whom he had yet no tidings, and directing them en masse’ 
upon the camp of St. Barbe, so as to take it in rear, while the’ 
troops in the peninsula should attack it in front. He should 
thus relieve himself from six or eight thousand mouths, rekindle’ 
the nearly extinguished zeal of the Breton chiefs, and prepare an” 
attack on the rear of the camp of St. Barbe. Having formed 
this plan, he selected the best of the Chouans, gave four thou~ 
sand of them to Tinteniac, with three intrepid chiefs, George, 
Mercier, and d’Allégre, and three thousand to Messrs. Jean- 
- Jean and Lantivy. Tinteniac was to be put on shore at Sarzeau, ' 
near the mouth of the Vilaine, and Jean-Jean and Lantivy near 
Quimper. The two divisions, after making a considerable circuit, ° 
were to forma junction at Baud, on the 14th of July (26th of. 
Messidor), and to march on the morning of the 16th upon the 
rear of the camp of St. Barbe. At the moment when they were® 
about to start, the chiefs of the spi went to Puisaye,and® 
R 
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‘''Tinteniac had landed safely, and, after taking several repub-; 
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should receive fresh orders. ‘He’ objected’ to' ‘no purpose ‘the 
commission of Puisaye, and the necessity of not frustrating “his 
plan by going to a different place from that to which he had:been 
ordered. At length, however, he yielded; hoping that by means: 
of a forced march he might yet be in the rear of St; Barberon the 
16th. Jean-Jean and Lantivy, who likewise landed’ without 
accident, prepared to march towards Baud, when they found 
orders addressed to them to proceed to St. Brienesi 6) 4) 
_ Meanwhile Hoche, alarmed about his rear, was obliged to 
send off fresh detachments to stop the bands, of whose march 
he was apprized, but he left in St. Barbe a force sufficient to 
Tesist any sudden attack. He was much annoyed by the 
English gun-boats, which fired upon his troops the moment they 
appeared on the beach, and he reckoned upon nothing but 
famine for reducing the emigrants. . Tiss 

_ Puisaye, on his part, made preparations for the’ 16th (28th of 
Messidor). On the 15th, a new naval division arrived in the 
bay. It was that which had been to the mouth of the 
Elbe to bring away the emigrant regiments that had been 
taken into the pay of England and were known by the 
name of regiments with the black cockade. It brought the 
legions of Salm, Damas, Béon, and Perigord, reduced alto- 
gether to eleven hundred men by the losses of the campaign, 
and commanded by a distinguished officer, M. de Sombrewil.* 
This squadron brought also fresh supplies of provisions and am- 
munition. It intimated that three thousand English were coming 
under Lord Graham, and announced the speedy arrival of Count 
d’Artois, with a still more considerable force. A letter from the 
English ministry informed Puisaye that the skeletons were. de- 
tained on the north coast by the royalist agents in the interior, 
who intended, they said, to deliver up a port to them. Another 
despatch, which arrived at the same time, put an end to the dis- 
pute which had arisen between d’Hervilly and Puisaye, gave to 
the latter the absolute command of the expedition, and conferred. 


* « M. de Sombreuil distinguished himself in the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion by the boldness with which he forced his friend, the young Polignac, out 
of the hands of the seditious populace. In 1792 he served in the Prussian 
army, and rendered himself so conspicuous by his courage, that the King 
gave him the order of military merit. In 1793 he covered the retreat of the 
Austrian army, and the year after, at the head of a body of French emigrants 

rotected the retreat of the Batavian forces. Being chosen in 1795, by the 
English government to conduct a reinforcement to the troops disembarked at 
Quiberon, he landed there a few days before Hoche attacked fort’‘St. Penthi-. 
évre. The greatest part of the emigrants, however, whom he commanded, 
having laid down their arms, he was taken prisoner and condemned to be 
shot. But no French officer could be found to compose the council of wars 
it was necessary therefore to take Dutchmen, and it was with difficulty that; 
the soldiers could be persuaded to fire on him. Sombreuil refused to have} 
his age and gave the signal of death himself.”—Biographie. Mori 
derne. E. e p> bus 
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‘onhim moreover the rank of lieutenant-general in the service of 
“England. ~ > TESIKSTY Gs IE ae OOF Dave 
* Puisaye, now free to command, made all requisite preparations 
for the following day. He would fain have deferred the projected 
‘attack, in order to give Sombreuil’s division time to land; but, 
all the arrangements having been made for the 16th, and that 
being the day appointed for Tinteniac, he could not postpone it. 
On the evening of the 15th, he ordered Vauban to land at 
Carnac with twelve hundred Chouans, for the purpose of 
making a diversion on the extremity of the camp of St. Barbe, 
and joming the Chouans, who were to attack it in the rear. 
The boats were prepared very late, and Vauban could not embark 
before midnight. He had orders to fire a fusee if he succeeded 
in landing, and a second if he failed to keep his ground on the 
shore. ’ 
On the 16th of July (28 Messidor), at daybreak, Puisaye left 
the peninsula with all the troops that he had. He marched in 
columns. The brave Loyal Emigrant regiment was at the head, 
with Rothalier’s artillery; on the right, advanced the Royal 
Marine and Drusenay’s regiments, with six hundred Chouans 


commanded by the Duke de Levis. D’Hervilly’s regiment, and 


a thousand Chouans under the Chevalier de St. Pierre, occupied 


‘the left. These corps formed altogether nearly four thousand 
‘men. While they were advancing upon the beach, they per- 
“eeived a first fusee fired by the Count de Vauban. They saw no 
“second, and concluded that Vauban had succeeded. They con- 
“tinued their march, and soon heard distant sounds, like those of 
“musketry. “ It is Tinteniac !” exclaimed Puisaye : “ forward 1” 
“A charge was then sounded, and they marched upon the in- 


trenchments of the republicans. Hoche’s advanced guard, com< 


“‘manded by Humbert, was placed before the heights of St. 
‘Barbe. On the approach of the enemy, it fell back and re- 
“turned within the lines. The assailants advanced full of joy. 


All at once, a corps of cavalry which had remained deployed, 
made a movement and unmasked formidable batteries. The 
emigrants were received with a fire of musketry and artillery: 


“grape, balls, and shells, showered upon them. On the right, ~ 


“the Royal Marine and Drusenay’s regiments lost whole ranks 
“without flinching ; the Duke de Levis was severely wounded at 
“the head of his Chouans: on the left d’Hervilly’s regiment ad- 


‘and on the flanks, had ceased. 


‘vanced gallantly amidst the fire. Meanwhile the report of mus- 


‘etry, which the assailants thought they had heard on the rear 


Neither Tinteniac nor Vauban 
had therefore attacked, and there was no hope of storming. the 
camp. At this moment, the republican army, infantry and ca- 
valry, sallied from its intrenchments; Puisaye, seeing nothing 


~ before him but inevitable destruction, sent word to d’Hervilly to 
“order the right to retreat, while he would himself cause the same 
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‘to be done on the left. At that very moment, d’Hervilly, who 
braved the fire with the greatest courage, received a ball in the 
‘middle of the chest. He directed an aide-de-camp, to. carry the 
order for retreat. The aide-de-camp was killed by a cannon-ball. 
D’Hervilly’s regiment and.the thousand Chouans, under the 
‘Chevalier de St. Pierre, having received no orders, continued to 
advance amidst this tremendous fire. While a. retreat was 
sounded on the left, a charge was sounded on the right. The 
confusion and carnage were horrible. The republican cavalry 
then fell upon the emigrant army, and drove it back in disorder 
tothe beach. Rothalier’s cannon, sticking in the sand, were 
taken. After performing prodigies of valour, the whole army 
fled towards Fort Penthiévre; the republicans closely pursued, 
and were on the point of entering the fort with it, but an unex- 
pected succour saved it from the further pursuit of the conquer- 
ors: Vauban, who was supposed to be at Carnac, was at the 
extremity of the beach with his Chouans, and Commodore 
Warren was with him. Both of them, on board gun-boats, 
kept up such a brisk fire upon the beach as to stop the repub- 
dlicans, and once more save the unfortunate army of Quiberon. 
» Thus Tinteniac had not made his appearance; Vauban, 
having landed too late, had not been able to surprise. the re- 
‘publicans, had been ill-seconded by his Chouans, who dipped 
their muskets in water that they might not fight, and had fallen 
back near to the fort; his second fusee, kindled in broad. day- 
light, had not been perceived, and thus it was that Puisaye, 
thwarted in all his combinations, had experienced this disastrous 
defeat. All the regiments had sustained frightful losses. That 
of Royal Marine alone had lost fifty-three officers out of 
seventy-two; and the others had suffered in proportion, j 
It must be confessed that Puisaye had been too precipitate in 
-attacking the camp. Four thousand men, going to attack ten 
thousand solidly intrenched, ought to have ascertained, in the 
most positive manner, that all the attacks planned on the rear 
and flanks were ready to be effected. It was not sufficient. to 
have appointed a rendezvous for corps which had so many ob- 
stacles to overcome, in order to conclude that they would have 
-arrived at the point and the hour specified: some signal, some 
“means or other for ensuring the execution of the plan, should 
have been agreed upon. In this particular, Puisaye, though 
deceived by the sound of distant musketry, had not acted with 
sufficient precaution. At any rate, he had risked his own 
person, and replied unanswerably to those who pretended to sus- 
pect his courage because they could not deny his abilities. 
~ It is easy to comprehend why Tinteniac had not kept the 
appointment. He had found an order at Elven to Breese to 
_Coétlogon ; he had complied with that strange order, in bpp 
of regaining the lost time by a forced march, At Coetlogon 4 
had found women charged to deliver to him an order to marc 
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upon Ste Brieuc.') This came from the agents: opposed ‘to »Pui- 
osaye; who, using: the name*of ‘the ‘king, in whose’ name they 
valways:spoke, wished to make the corps detached: by: Puisaye 
odoncurin the counter-expedition which they meditated upon St. 
»Malo or St. Brieuc: . While’ Tinteniac was conferring with his 
officers: upon this order; the castle of Coétlogon was attacked by 
‘the detachments which Hoche had sent in pursuit of him, He 
hastened up, and fell down dead, struck by a ball in the: fore- 
head. His successor in the command consented to mareh upon 
St. Brieuc.'Messrs. ‘de, Lantivy and Jean-Jean, who had 
landed near Quimper, had found similar orders: the chiefs were 
divided ; and, seeing this conflict of orders and.plans, their sol- 
diers, already discontented, had ‘dispersed... Thus none of the 
corps sent by Puisaye to make a diversion had. arrived at the 
-rendezvous. .The Paris agency, with its projects, sometimes 
for acting in Vendée, and by means of Spain, at others for pro- 
-voking a separate landing in the Cétes-du-Nord, had thus de- 
-prived Puisaye of the skeletons which it detained on the north 
coast, of the two detachments which it had kept from proceed- 
ing to Baud on the 14th, and lastly of the aid of all the 
schiefs, to whom it had given orders not. to attempt any move- 
Ss ment. BAS iD s 
‘oo Shut up in Quiberon, Puisaye had therefore no hope of 
leaving it and marching forward: all that he could do was to 
./te-embark before he was forced to do so by famine, and to 
evattempta more propitious descent: on:some ‘other part of the 
oeoast, namely in Vendée. Most of the emigrants desired no- 
«thing better: the name of Charette led them: to expect to find in 
» Vendée a great general at the head of a fine army. They were 
delighted, moreover, to see the counter-revolution effected by 
~any-one rather than by Puisaye. Mi 
(ou Meanwhile, Hoche was examining this peninsula, and seeking 
» how to penetrate into it. At the entrance it was defended. by 
Fort Penthiévre, and on both sides by the English squadron. 
»'To land there in boats was impossible ; to take the fort by means. 
» of a regular siege was equally impossible, for it could be reached 
» only by the beach, which was incessantly swept by the fire:of 
, the gun-boats.. The republicans, in fact, could not make a re- 
» connoissance there but amidst showers of grape-shot. Nothing 
»but.a nocturnal surprise or famine could give the peninsula:to 
Hoche.. One circumstance induced him to attempt a surprise, 
» dangerous as it was. The prisoners, who had been enrolled 
agamst their will in the emigrant regiments, were to be kept 
there at most by.success ; but their most urgent interest, in de- 
» fault. of patriotism, impelled them to pass over to the side of a 
)victorious‘enemy, who would treat them as deserters, if he were 
to take them im arms. They repaired during the night to Hoche’s 
)-camp in-great numbers, saying that they had enlisted merely to 
“get out of prison or to escape being sent thither; and they 
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“pointed outeto hima way of penetrating into the peninsula. On 
ythe left of Fort Penthitvre, there was.a rock; by wading: into 
°the water up to the breast, a man might walk round:and: then 
she would find a path which led:to the summit: of the fort.::The 
~ deserters declared, on behalf of ‘their comrades ‘composing: the 
«garrison, that they would assist in throwing open the gates: (io 
> Invspite ofthe danger: of. such an attempt, Hoche did not 
hesitate. He formed his plan: upon the information which he 
had obtained, and resolved to make himself master of the penin- 
-sula and thus capture the whole expedition, béfore itshad time 
to re-embark. The night of the 20th of July (2nd of Thermidor), 
was dark: Puisaye and Vauban had ordered: patroles, to secure 
»themselves against a nocturnal attack. ‘In sucha: night,” 
“said they to the officers, “ make the enemy’s sentinels fire their 
“muskets at-you.”” Every thing appeared quiet, and they retired 
~:to bed in full security. LIE tal 
-o: The preparations were made in the republican camp. \ About 
» midnight, Hoche broke up with his army. The sky was over- 
east with clouds; an extremely violent wind raised the waves, 
»and drowned with their roar the noise of arms and of soldiers. 
-Hoche formed his troops into columns on the beach. He then 
gave three hundred grenadiers to Adjutant-general Menage;: a 
“young republican-of heroic:courage. He ordered him to file off 
on his right, to wade into the water with his grenadiers, to turn 
the rock on which the: walls were built, to ascend by the: path, 
‘and to endeavour to: penetrate into the fort. These: dispositions 
amade, the grenadiers marched off in profound silence; ‘patroles, 
to whom had been given the'red uniforms taken from the slain 
»in the action of the 16th, and having the pass-word, deceived: the 
advanced sentinels. They approached without being discovered. 
Menage entered the water with his three hundred grenadiers, 
» the wind drowning the noise which they made in wading through 
at. Some fell and rose again, others were ingulfed in the 
-abyss. Thus, following their intrepid chief from rock to rock, 
«they reached the land, and ascended by the path that led tothe 
fort... Hoche had meanwhile arrived under the walls with ‘his 
‘columns. All at once the sentinels recognised one of the false 
«patroles ; they perceived amid the darkness a tall moving figure; 
othey instantly fired; the alarm was given. The Toulonese 
“gunners ran to their pieces, and poured a shower of: grape 
on Hoche’s troops; they were thrown into confusion, and on 
the point of running away. But at this moment Menage 
arrived; the soldiers, accomplices of the assailants, ran to the 
battlements, held the butt-ends of their muskets to the republi- 
cans and helped them up. They then rushed together upon the 
rest of the garrison, slaughtered all who resisted, and hoisted 
«the tricoloured flag, Hoche, notwithstanding the disorder into 
owhich the enemy’s batteries had thrown his columns, did: not 
flinch for a monient. He ran to every officer, brought him back 
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to his post, made the men return to their ranks, and, rallied. his 
army under this tremendous fire. It began to be not quite so 
dark. He perceived the republican flag flying on the top of the 
fort. “ What!” said he to his men, “ would you run away now 
that your comrades have hoisted their flag on the enemy’s 
walls!” He led them on to the advanced works, where part of 
the Chouans were encamped: they rushed upon the intrench- 
ments, penetrated into them every where, and at length made 
themselves masters of the fort. . sn dors nue 
At this moment Vauban and Puisaye, roused by the firing, 
had hurried to the scene of the disaster: but it was too late. 
They found the Chouans running away pell-mell, the officers 
forsaken by their men, and the remnant of the garrison con- 
tinuing faithful. Hoche did not stop at the taking of the fort: 
he rallied part of his columns, and pushed on into the peninsula, 
before the army of the invaders could re-embark. Puisaye, 
Vauban, all the officers, retired towards the interior where were 
still left d’Hervilly’s regiment, the wrecks of Drusenay’s, the 
Royal Marine, and the Loyal Emigrant regiments, and Som- 
breuil’s legion, landed two days before, and eleven hundred 
strong. By taking a good position, and such positions there 
were in the peninsula, and occupying it with the three thousand 
regular troops which they still had, they might give the squa- 
‘dron time to collect the unfortunate emigrants. | The fire of the 
gun-boats would have protected the embarkation: but a panic 
had seized men’s minds ; the Chouans threw themselves into the 
sea with their families, to get on board some fishing-boats which 
lay near the shore, and to put off in them to the squadron, which 
the rough weather kept at a considerable distance. The troops, 
scattered in the peninsula, ran hither and thither, not knowing 
where to rally. D’Hervilly, capable of defending a position 
with vigour, and acquainted with the localities, was mortally 
wounded. Sombreuil, who had succeeded him, was a stranger 
to the ground, knew not where to support himself or whither to 
retire, and, though brave, appeared on this occasion to have lost 
the necessary presence of mind. Puisaye, on coming to the 
place where Sombreuil was, pointed out a position to him. Som- 
-breuil inquired if he had sent word to the squadron to bear ud; 
Puisaye replied that he had sent skilful and devoted pilot; but 
the weather was rough, and the pilot did not reaeh soon enough 
for the unfortunate men who had no other prospect but to be 
driven into the sea. The republican columns were approaching. 
Sombreuil again put the question, “Is the squadron informed ?? 
Puisaye then offered to fly on board himself to hasten the a 
proach of the commodore, a commission which he ought to have 
given to some other person, as he should have been the last to 
withdraw from the danger. One reason decided him. He was 
anxious to carry away his correspondence, which would have 
compromised all Bretagne, if it had fallen into the hands of the 
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‘republicans. | It was no doubt as urgent to save that as to save 
‘the army itself; but he might have sent it on board without 
‘going in person. He set off, however, and arrived on board the 
‘Commodore at the same time as the pilot whom he had de- 
“‘spatched. The distance, the darkness, the bad weather, had 
prevented the disaster from being observed on board the squa- 
‘dron. The brave Admiral Warren, who during the expedition 
had seconded the emigrants with all his means, made all sail, 
and at length arrived with his ships within cannon-shot, at the 
tMmoment when Hoche, at the head of seven hundred grenadiers, 
was closely pressing Sombreuil’s legion, and the latter was on 
the point of giving way. What a spectacle did this unhappy 
coast at that moment present! The roughness of the sea 
scarcely permitted boats to approach the shore; a multitude of 
Chouans and fugitive soldiers plunged into the water to their 
necks to meet them, and drowned themselves in their efforts to 
get at them the sooner; a thousand unfortunate emigrants, 
placed between the sea and the bayonets of the republicans, 
were reduced to the necessity of throwing themselves either into 
the one or upon the other, and suffered as much from the fire of 
the English squadron as the republicans themselves. Some 
boats had arrived, but at a different point. On this side there 
-was but a brig, which kept up a tremendous fire, and which had 
checked for a moment the advance of the republicans. - Some of 
the grenadiers cried out, it is said, to the emigrants, “ Sur- 
render ; no harm shall be done you.” This expression was cir- 
culated from rank torank. Sombreuil would have approached 
to parley with General Humbert,* but the fire prevented him 
from advancing. An emigrant officer immediately swam off to 
desire the firing to cease. Hoche could not suffer a capitula- 
‘tion: he was too well aware of the laws against emigrants to 
venture to make any engagement, and he was incapable of pro- 
mising what he was unable to perform. He declared, in a letter 
published throughout all Europe, that he heard none of the 
‘promises attributed to General Humbert, and that he would not ~ 
pe suffered them. Some of his men might have cried, “ Sur- 
render!” but he offered nothing, promised nothing. He ad- 
“vanced, and the emigrants, having no other resource than to 
‘submit to be slaughtered, hoped that they might perhaps be 
treated like the Vendeans. They threw down their arms. No 
-eapitulation whatever, not even a verbal one, took place with 
Hoche. Vauban, who was present, admitted that no con- 


'* “ Humbert was a French general, who when he served in the army of 
the West, went alone to an interview requested by the chiefs of the Chouans, 
to bring on a negotiation. In 1798 he was charged with the command of the 

troops destined to invade Ireland, where he was beaten, and taken prisoner, 
‘but soon afterwards exchanged. In 1802 he joined the expedition to St. 
‘Domingo, and in the following year returned to France.” — Biographie 
‘Moderne, E, . jiOS 
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' ruse : itl yee. on rato aye anita 
vention was made, and he even advised Sombreuil not to sur-, 
render onthe vague hope inspired by the cries of a few private. 
soldiers! deal be I “‘uhodaaart. -polhais 
-oMany of the emigrants pierced themselves with their swords >, 
others threw themselves into the water to get to the boats. 
Commodore Warren made all the efforts in his power to over-, 
come the obstacles presented by the sea, for the purpose of saving 
as’ many as possible of those unfortunate men. Great numbers . 
of them, on seeing the boats approaching, had plunged into the. 
water up to the neck: the enemy on the shore fired at their 
heads. Sometimes they grappled boats which were already 
full, and those in them, fearing lest they should be sunk, cut off 
their hands with their swords. . j 

But let us quit these scenes of horror, whose dreadful misfor- 
tunes punished great faults. More than one cause had con-. 
tributed to prevent the success of this expedition. Too much 
reliance was placed on Bretagne. A people really disposed to. 
insurrection breaks out like the Vendeans in 1793, seeks out. 
chiefs, implores them, forces them to put themselves at its. 
head, but does not wait to be organized, does not endure two 
years of oppression, and rise when that oppression is over. Were 
its dispositions ever so good, a superintendent such as Hoche 
would prevent them from manifesting themselves. Puisaye was, 
therefore, under the influence of strong illusion. Great use 
might, nevertheless, have been made of the people of Bretagne, 
and many men disposed to fight might have been found among 
them; ‘had ’a ‘considerable expedition advanced to Rennes, and. 
driven ‘before it the army which kept the country in subjection: 
Toithis end, it would have been necessary that the chiefs of the. 
insurgents should have acted in unison with Puisaye, and Pui-_ 
saye with the Paris agents, that the most contrary instructions... 
should not have been sent to the Chouan chiefs; that some. 
should not have received orders not to stir, and that others. 

should not have been despatched in opposite directions to those. 
' which Puisaye had pointed out; that the emigrants should have ~ 
understood better the nature of the war which they were about 
to wage; that they should have felt less contempt for the pea-. 
sants who devoted themselves to their cause; that the English. 
should have harboured less distrust of Puisaye, and not have . 
associated another leader with him; that they should have. 
given him at once all the means which they destined for him, - 
and attempted this expedition with their whole united force ; 
there ought, above all, to have been a great prince at the head. 
of this expedition—nay, it was not requisite that he should be 
great, but he ought to have been the first to set foot on the 
shore.’ At sight of him all obstacles would have vanished. That . 
division of the Vendean chiefs among themselves, between the . 
Vendean chiefs and the Breton chief, between the Breton chief. 
andthe Paris agents, between the Chouans and the emigrants, — 
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between Spain and England—that division of all the elements of 
the enterprise. would instantly have ceased.. _At. sight, of the 
Pee othe enthusiasm of the country would have,-been: 
kindled. Every body would have, obeyed his. orders and. con- 
cutred in the attempt. Hoche might have: been enveloped, and, 
in spite of his talents and his energy, he would have been 
obliged to give way to an influence all-powerful in those’ parts» 
There would, it.is true, still have been behind him those valiant; 
armies which had conquered Europe; but Austria might, have: 
occupied them on the Rhine, and prevented them: from making’ 
great detachments ; the government had no longer the vigour of. 
the old committee, and the Revolution would have been in great’ 
jeopardy. Dispossessed twenty years earlier, its benefits would: 
not have had time to consolidate themselves; unparalleled 
efforts, splendid victories, torrents of blood, would all. have 
proved fruitless to France; or, at any rate, if it had not been. 
given to a handful of fugitives to subject a brave nation to their» 
yoke, they would have endangered its regeneration, and, as for’ 
themselves, they would not have ruined their cause without» 
defending it, and they would have honoured their pretensions by: 


their energy. ily: to aeay 
All the blame was thrown upon Puisaye and England by the’: 
restless spirits who composed the royalist party. Puisaye wasyy 
according to them, a traitor, who had sold himself to, Pitt, with : 
the intention of renewing the scenes of Toulon. _ It, was never-1: 
theless certain that Puisaye had done all that lay in his poweri: 
It was absurd to suppose that England did not wish to succeed sit 
her very precautions in regard. to Puisaye, the selection. of) 
d’Hervilly for the purpose of preventing the emigrant corps: 
from being too much compromised, and lastly, the zeal-with, 
which Commodore Warren strove to save the unfortunate.sur-2 
vivors in the peninsula, prove that, notwithstanding her selfish’ » 
policy, she had not meditated the hideous and base crime which « 
is’ attributed to her. Let justice be done to all, even. to, the: 
implacable enemies of our Revolution and of our country.) 9./» 
-“Commodore Warren, having put the miserable wreck of the. 
expedition on shore in the isle of Houat, waited there for. fresh 
orders from London, and the arrival of Count d’Artois, who was: 
on board the Lord Moira, to know what he was todo. Despair’ 
reigned in that little island. The emigrants and the Chouans, 
in the utmost distress, and attacked by a contagious disease, 

launched out into mutual recriminations, and bitterly ac- 

cused Puisaye. Still deeper despair prevailed at Aurai and at. 
Vannes, to which places the thousand emigrants taken in arms © 
had been conveyed. Hoche, after conquering them, had has-» 
tened away from the painful sight and had gone in pursuit of; 
Tinteniac’s band, which was called the Red Army. The fate of b 
the prisoners no longer concerned him: what could he do, for) 
them! The laws existed: he could not annul. them, .. He re-. 
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ferred the matter to the committee of public welfare and to’ 
Tallien. Tallien set out immediately, and arrived in Paris on the: 
day preceding the anniversary of the 9th of Thermidor. On the: 
morrow was to be held, according to the new fashion adopted, 
in the very bosom of the Assembly, a festival in commemoration: 
of the fall of Robespierre. All the representatives attended in) 
their appropriate costume; a numerous band played patriotic 
tunes ; vocal performers sang hymns of Chenier’s composition. 
Courtois read a report of the occurrences of the 9th of Thermi~ 
dor. Tallien then read the report of the affair at Quiberon: his» 
intention of procuring for himself a double triumph was appa-— 
rent; the Assembly, nevertheless, applauded his services of that 
day twelvemonth and those which he had just rendered. His 
presence had been of benefit to Hoche. On the same day there 
was an entertainment at Tallien’s, at which the principal Giron~ 
dins met the Thermidorians. Louvet and Lanjuinais were pre=-— 
sent. Lanjuinais gave for a toast, “The 9th of Thermidor, and 
the courageous deputies who overthrew tyranny.” Tallien gave, 
for a second, “ The-seventy-three, the twenty-two, the deputies, 
victims of terror.” Louvet added these words, “ And their close. 
union with the men of the 9th of Thermidor.” ; 
They had great need, in fact, to unite and to join their efforts . 
in opposing the adversaries of all kinds who had risen against 
the republic. Great was their joy, especially when they con- 
sidered what danger they might have incurred, if the expedition’ 
in the West could have acted in concert with that prepared in the. 
East by the Prince of Condé. 
It was necessary to decide upon the fate of the prisoners. 
Many solicitations were addressed to the committees; but, in 
the present situation, to save them was impossible. The repub-. 
licans asserted that the government intended to recall the emi-» 
grants, to restore their property to them, and consequently to» 
restore royalty: the royalists, always presumptuous, maintained 
the same thing: they said that their friends governed, and the , 
more they hoped the bolder they grew. To show the least in- 
dulgence on this occasion would have been verifying the appre-» 
hensions of the one and the silly hopes of the others. It would. 
have been driving the republicans to despair, and encouraging . 
the royalists to the most daring attempts. The committee of. 
public welfare ordered the laws to be carried into effect,* and. , 
assuredly there were now no Mountaineers in its bosom; but it~ 


* It was chiefly at Tallien’s instigation that the French government came 
to this severe determination. In his speech to the Convention, on his-return 
from Quiberon, he addressed the members in the following exciting terms :-— 
“The emigrants, that vile assemblage of ruffians sustained by Pitt, those ex- 
ecrable authors of all our disasters, have been driven into the waves by the 
brave soldiers of the republic; but the waves have thrown them back upon . 
the sword of the law. In vain have they sent forward some flags of truce to : 
obtain conditions ; what legal bond can exist between us and rebels, if it be - 
not that of vengeance. and death?” E. at ear ame Hid 
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felt the impossibility of doing otherwise. A commission, which 
met at Vannes, was directed to distinguish the prisoners en-— 
rolled against their will from the emigrants. The latter were 
shot. The soldiers allowed as many of them to escape as they 
could. Many brave men perished; but they had no right to 
complain of their fate, after they had carried war into their 
native land and been taken in arms. Had the republic been 
less threatened by foes of all sorts, and especially by their own 
accomplices, it might have pardoned them. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, it could not do so. M. de Sombreuil, though a 
brave officer, gave way at the moment of death to an impulse 
unworthy of his courage. He wrote a letter to Commodore 
Warren, in which he accused Puisaye with all the vehemence 
of despair. He begged Hoche to transmit it to the commodore. 
Though it contained a false assertion, Hoche, complying with 
the request of a dying man, sent it to the commodore; but re- 
plied in a letter contradicting Sombreuil’s assertion. “I was,” 
said he, “at the head of Humbert’s seven hundred grenadiers, | 
and I declare that no capitulation was made.”’ All his contem=— 
poraries who were acquainted with the character of the young 
general deemed him incapable of a lie. Eyewitnesses, more- 
over, confirm his assertion. Sombreuil’s letter was extremely 
injurious to the emigrants and to Puisaye, and it was considered 
so far from honourable to the memory of the writer that it. 
was asserted to have been forged by the republicans—an asser- 
tion every way worthy of the pitiful stories invented: by the 
emigrants. ) 
While the royalist party was suffering so severe a check at 
Quiberon, another was preparing for it m Spain. Moncey had 
once more entered Biscay, taken Bilboa and Vittoria, and was” 
closely pressing Pampeluna. The favourite who governed the 
court, after having at first rejected an overture for peace, which — 
the French government had made at the commencement of the” 
campaign, but of which he had not been the channel, decided on ~ 
negotiating, and sent the Chevalier d’Yriarte to Basle. Peace 
was signed at Basle with Barthelemy, the envoy of the republic, © 
on the 24th of Messidor (July 12), at the very moment of the — 
disasters at Quiberon. The conditions were, the restitution of 
all the conquests which France had made from Spain, and as an ~ 
equivalent the cession of the Spanish part of St. Domingo. » 
France made great concessions for a mere illusory advantage ; 
for St. Domingo was no longer under the sway of any power; 
but these concessions were dictated by the wisest policy. France | 
could not desire any thing beyond the Pyrenees; she had no 
interest in weakening Spain ; she ought, on the contrary, had it 
been possible, to have restored to that power the strength which » 
she had lost in a conflict so detrimental to the interests of both — 
nations. sd sed ihe : & pisxlo 
‘That peace was hailed with the greatest joy by all who wished , 
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well to France and the republic. There was one more power 
detached from the coalition, a Bourbon who acknowledged the 
republic; and there were two disposable armies to send to the 
Alps, to the West, and upon the Rhine. The royalists were 
thunderstruck. The Paris agents, in particular, were appre- 
hensive lest their intrigues should be divulged; they dreaded a 
communication of the letters which they had sent to Spain. 
England would there have seen all that they said of her; and 
though that power was loudly decried for the affair of Quiberon, 
yet she was now the only one that had money to give away: it 
was necessary therefore to keep on good terms with her, with the — 
intention of cheating her, if it were possible.* yy 
_ Another not less important success was that gained by the 
armies of Jourdan and Pichegru. After many delays, the passage 
of the Rhine was at length decided upon. The French and 
Austrian armies faced one another on the two banks of the river, 
from Basle to Diisseldorf. The defensive position of the Aus- 
trians upon the Rhine was’ an excellent one. . The fortresses. 
of Dusseldorf and Ehrenbreitstein covered their right ; May- 
ence, Mannheim, and Philipsburg, covered their centre and their 
left : the Neckar and the Mayn, rising not far from the Danube 
and running in nearly a parallel direction towards the Rhine, 
formed two important lines of communication with the hereditary 
states, brought abundance of supplies, and covered the two 
flanks of the army that designed to act concentrically towards 
Mayence. The plan to be pursued in this field of battle was the 
same for the Austrians and the French: both—in the opinion of a 
great captain anda celebrated critic—ought to have endeavoured 
to act concentrically between the Mayn and the Neckar. The 
French armies of Jourdan and Pichegru ought to have attempted. 
to pass the Rhine towards Mayence, not far from one another, to 
join in the valley of the Mayn, to separate Clairfayt from Wurm- 
ser; and to ascend between the Neckar and the Mayn, striving 
to beat in turn the two Austrian generals. In.like manner, the 
two Austrian generals ought to have endeavoured to concentrate 
themselves, in order to debouch by Mayence upon the left bank 
and to fall upon Jourdan or Pichegru. - If they had been antici- 
ce. if the Rhine had been passed at one point, they ought to 
1ave concentrated themselves between the Neckar and the Mayn, — 
to have prevented the two French armies from uniting, and to 
have seized some favourable moment to fall upon one or the 
other. The Austrian generals had all the advantage for taking 
the initiative, for they were in possession of Mayence, and could. 
debouch on the left bank whenever they pleased. 
The French took the initiative. After many delays, the 
Dutch craft having at length worked up as high as Diisseldorf, 
Jourdan prepared to cross the Rhine. On the 20th of Fructidor 


* The 5th volume of Puisaye contains evidence to this effect. 
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(September 6), he passed it at Eicheleamp, Diisseldorf, and 
Neuwied, by a very bold manceuvre ; he advanced by the road 
from Diisseldorf to Frankfort, between the line of Prussian 
neutrality and the Rhine, and arrived on the Lahn on the 
fourth complementary day (September 20). At the same mo- 
ment, Pichegru had orders to attempt the passage on the Upper 
Rhine, and to summon Mannheim. That flourishing city, threat- 
ened with a bombardment, surrendered, contrary to all expecta- 
tation, on the fourth complementary day (September 20). From 
that moment all the advantages would be onthe side of the 
French. It would behove Pichegru, based upon Mannheim, to 
collect his whole army there and to join that of Jourdan in the | 
valley of the Mayn. They would then be able to separate the 
two Austrian generals, and to act concentrically between the 
Mayn and the Neckar. It was of especial importance to draw 
Jourdan from his position between the line of neutrality and the 
Rhine, for as his army had not the means of transport necessary 
for conveying its provisions along with it, and could not treat 
the country like that of an enemy, it was likely soon to be in 
want of necessaries if he did not march forward. | 

Thus at this moment every thing was propitious to the repub- 
lic. Peace with Spain, the destruction of the expedition sent by 
England to the coast of Bretagne, the passage of the Rhine, the 
offensive which had been carried on successfully in Germany— 
all these advantages she had at once. It was for her generals 
and her government to profit by so many fortunate events. © 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


INTRIGUES OF THE ROYALIST PARTY IN THE SECTIONS— 
DIRECTORIAL CONSTITUTION AND DECREES OF THE 3RD 
AND 15TH OF FRUCTIDOR — REVOLT OF THE SECTIONS OF 
PARIS AGAINST THOSE DECREES—OCCURRENCES OF THE 
13TH OF VENDEMIAIRE— DISSOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL 

| CONVENTION. 


Tue royalist party, beaten on the frontiers, and deserted by 
the court of Spain, on which it placed most reliance, was now » 
obliged to confine itself to intrigues in the interior ; and it must 
be confessed that, at this moment, Paris offered a wide field for 
such intrigues. The work of the constitution was advancing ; the 
time when the Convention was to resign its powers, when 
France should meet to elect fresh representatives, when a new 
Assembly should succeed that which had so long reigned, was 
more favourable than any other for counter - revolutionary 
manceuvres. 

The most vehement passions were in agitation in the sections 
of Paris. The members of them were not royalists, but they 
served the cause of royalty without being aware of it. They 
had made a point of opposing the Terrorists; they had animated . 
themselves by the conflict; they wished to persecute also; and 
they were exasperated against the Convention, which would not 
suffer this persecution to be carried too far. They were always 
ready to remember that Terror had sprung from its bosom ; they 
demanded of it a constitution and laws, and the end of the long 
dictatorship which it had exercised. Most of those who de- 
manded all this thought nothing whatever of the Bourbons. 
They belonged to the wealthy tzers-état of 1789; they were 
_ merchants, shopkeepers, landowners, advocates, writers, who 

wished at length for the establishment of the laws and the en- 
joyment of their nghts; they were young men, sincerely repub- 
lican, but blinded by their zeal against the revolutionary system ; 
they were many of them ambitious men, newspaper-writers, or 
speakers in the sections, who, to gain a place for themselves, de- 
sired that the Convention should retire before them. Behind 
this mass the royalists concealed themselves. Among these 
were some emigrants, some returned priests, some creatures of 
the old court who had lost their situations, and many indifferent 
persons and poltroons, who dreaded a stormy liberty. These 
last did not frequent the sections ; but the former attended them 
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diligently, and employed all possible means for exciting agita- 
tion among them. The instructions given by the royalist agents 
to their tools was to adopt the language of the sectionaries, to 
make the same demands, to insist like them onthe punishment of 
the Terrorists, the completion of the constitution} the trial of the 
Mountaineer deputies, but to demand all these things with 
greater violence, so as to compromise the sections with the Con- 
vention and to provoke new commotions, for every commotion 
was a chance for them, and served at least to excite disgust of so 
tumultuous a republic. . 
Fortunately, such proceedings were not practicable except in 
Paris, for that is always the most agitated city in France.’ It is 
there that the public interests are discussed with most warmth, 
that people are fond of pretending to influence the government, 
and that opposition always commences. With the exception of 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, where men were slaughtering 
one another, the rest of France took infinitely less share in these 
political agitations than the sections of Paris. To all that they 
said, or caused to be said, in the sections, the intriguers in the 
service of royalism added pamphlets and articles in newspapers.* 
They there lied, according to their custom, gave themselves an 
importance which they had not, and sent abroad letters stating 
that they had seduced the principal heads of the government. It 
was by these lies that they procured money, and that they had 
recently obtained some thousand pounds sterling from England. 
It is nevertheless certain that, if they had not gained either 
Tallien or Hoche, as they alleged, they had at least gained some 
members of the Convention, perhaps two or three, for instance, 
Rovere and Saladin, two fiery revolutionists, who had become 
violent reactors. It is likewise believed that they had touched 
by more delicate means some of those deputies holding middle 
opinions, who had some leaning towards a representative mo- 
narchy, that is, towards a Bourbon professedly bound by laws 
after the English fashion. To Pichegru had been offered a 
mansion, money, and cannon: to some legislators or members 


* « Will the Convention,” said one of the most eloquent of these royalist 
intriguers, “never be satisfied? Isa reign of three years, fraught with more ~ 
erimes than the whole annals of twenty other nations, not sufficient for those 
_ who rose into power under the auspices of the 10th of August, and the 2nd 
~ of September? Is that power fit to repose under the shadow of the laws 
which has only lived in tempests ? The Convention hitherto has done nothing 
put destroy ; shall we now intrust it with the work of a Constitution? What 
reliance can be placed on the monstrous coalition between the proscribers 
and the proscribed? Irreconcilable enemies to each other, they have only 
entered into this semblance of alliance in order to resist those who hate 
them—that is, every man in France. Can two-thirds of the Convention be 
found who are not stained with blood? Shall we admit a majority of regi- 
cides into the new Assembly, intrust our liberty to cowards, our fortunes to 
the authors of so many acts of rapine, our lives to murderers ? No; let us 
leave to the Convention its sins, and to our soldiers their triumphs, and the 
world will speedily do justice to ie eae E. 
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of the committees, it may have been said, “ France is too ex- 
tensive to be a'republic; she would be much happier with a 
king, responsible’ ministers, hereditary peers, and deputies. 

_ This idea, were it even not suggested, could scarcely fail to 
occur to more than one person, especially to those who were 
qualified to become deputies or hereditary peers. Messrs. Lan- 
juinais and Boissy-d’Anglas, Henri Larivitre, and Lesage of 
Eure and Loire, were then considered as secret royalists. 

We thus see that the means of the agents were not very 
powerful; but they were sufficient to disturb the public tran- 
quillity, to unsettle minds, and especially to recall to the memory 
of the French those Bourbons, the only enemies whom the re- 
public still had, and whom its arms had not been able to 
conquer, because recollections are not to be destroyed with 
bayonets. ef ds 
“Among the seventy-three there was more than one monarchist ; 
but in general they were republicans. The Girondins were all so, 
or nearly all. The counter-revolutionary journals, nevertheless, 
praised them with great warmth, and had thus succeeded in ren- 
‘dering them suspicious to the Thermidorians. ‘To defend them- 
selves from these praises, the seventy-three and the twenty-two 
protested their attachment to the republic; for at that time no- 
body durst speak coldly of the republic. What a frightful con- 
tradiction would it have been, in fact, if people had not loved it, to 
have sacrificed so much blood and treasure for its establishment, 
to have immolated thousands of Frenchmen either in civil war or 
in foreign war! Were not men forced to love it, or at least to say 
so? However, notwithstanding these protestations, the Thermi- 
dorians were distrustful; they reckoned only upon M. Daunou,* 
whose integrity and strict principles were well known, and on 
Louvet, whose ardent mind had continued to be republican. The 
latter, indeed, after losing so many illustrious friends, and in- 
curring so many dangers, had no conception that all this could 
be in vain; he had no conception that so many valuable lives 
had been sacrificed to bring about royalty! He had cordially 
joined the Thermidorians. The Thermidorians united themselves 
from day to day with the Mountaineers, with that mass of un- 
shaken republicans, a very great number of whom they had 
sacrificed. 

They wished, in the first place, to provoke measures against 
_the return of the emigrants, who continued to make their’ ap- 

pearance in shoals, some with false passports and by fictitious 


* « M. Daunou who was involved in the fall of the Girondins was read- 
mitted into the Convention after the death of Robespierre, and became one 
of the commissioners for organizing the Constitution of 1795. He was after- 
. wards chosen president of the council of Five Hundred, and was one of those 

who co-operated in the revolution of the 18th of Brumaire. Daunou was one 


of the best orators of the latter French legislatures.” — Biographie Mo- 
derne. 
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names, others upon pretext of coming to solicit their erasure. 
Almost all produced false certificates of residence, declared that 
they had not been out of France, and) had,,merely concealed 
themselves, or that they had been proceeded, against only on 
account of the events of the 3lst of May.,; Upon pretext of 
soliciting the committee of general safety, they; filled Paris, and 
some of them contributed to the agitations of the sections. 
Among the most distinguished personages who had returned to 
Paris was Madame de Staél, who had again made her appear- 
ance in France in company with her husband, the ambassador 
of Sweden. She had thrown open her drawing-room, where 
she felt an irresistible impulse to display her brilliant, talents.* 
A republic was far from displeasing the boldness of her mind, 
provided she should see her proscribed friends shine. in, it; 
and on condition that those revolutionists should be excluded 
who passed no doubt for energetic men, but who were men of 
coarse and unpolished minds. There were others besides her, in 
fact, who were willing enough to receive from. their hands the 
republic saved, but desirous to exclude them as speedily as pos- 
sible from the tribune and the government. Foreigners of dis- 
tinction, al] the ambassadors, the literary men most celebrated 
for their abilities, assembled at the house of Madame de Staél. 
It was no longer Madame Tallien’s drawing-room, but hers, that 
now attracted exclusive attention; and by this standard might 
be measured the change which French society, had undergone 
during the last six months. It was said that Madame de Stael 
interceded for the emigrants; it was asserted that she wished to 
obtain the recall of Narbonne, Jaucourt, and several, others. Le- 
-gendre formally denounced her from the tribune, Complaints 
were made in the newspapers of the influence which coteries 


* “Madame de Staél,’ said Napoleon, ‘was a woman of considerable 
talent and great ambition; but so extremely intriguing and restless, as to 
give rise to the observation that she would throw her friends into the sea, 
that, at the moment of drowning, she might have an opportunity of saving 
them. Shortly after my return from the conquest of Italy, I was accosted by 
her in a large company, though at that time I avoided going out much in 
_public.. She followed me every where, and stuck so close that I could not 
shake her off. At last she asked me, ‘ Who is at this moment the first woman 
in the world? intending to pay a compliment to me, and thinking’ that I 
would return it. I looked at her, and coldly replied, ‘ She who has borne the 
_greatest number of children; an answer which greatly confused her.’ The 
» Emperor concluded by observing that he could not call her a wicked woman, 
put. that she was a restless intriguante, possessed of considerable talent and 
_influence.”—Voice from St. Helena. E. | ' 
© Madame de Staél possessed very superior powers of mi 
have made a great man. I saw her once presented to Currana 
_ it was the grand confluence between the Rhone and the Saone, and they were 
both so ugly, that I could not help wondering how the best intellects of ts 
and Ireland could have taken up respectively such residences. Madame e 
» Staél was a good woman at heart, but spoiled by a wish to be, she knew not 
~ what. In her own house she was amiable ; in any other person’s, you wished 
her gone, and in her own again.” —Moore’s Life of Byron. E. 
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formed around some of the foreign ambassadors were striving to 

exercise ; and the suspension of the erasures was demanded. 

The Thermidorians obtained, moreover, a decree enjoming every 

emigrant, who had returned for the purpose of soliciting his 

erasure, to repair to his commune, and there await the decision 
of the committee of general safety. They hoped by this mea-_ 
sure to rid the capital of a multitude of intriguers, who con- 

tributed to excite agitation there. 

The Thermidorians wished at the same time to put a stop to 
the persecutions directed against the patriots. They had caused 
many of them, Pache, Bouchotte, and the notorious Heron, to 
be set at liberty by the committee of general safety. They might, 
it is true, have made a better choice than this last for the pur- 
pose of doing justice to the patriots. The sections had, as we 
have seen, already presented petitions on the subject of these 
enlargements ; they now petitioned afresh. The committees re- 
plied that the patriots who were in confinement ought to be 
brought to trial, and aot to be detained any longer if they were 
innocent. ‘To propose their trial was to propose their enlarge- 
ment, for their misdemeanors were generally those political mis- — 
demeanors which it is impossible to lay hold of. are aside 
some members of the revolutionary committees, who had distin- 
guished themselves by atrocious excesses, the greater number 
could not legally be condemned, Several sections came to | 
desire that a few days’ delay should be granted them, that 
they might collect evidence to justify the apprehension and | 
the disarming of those whom they had confined, alleging that, _ 
at the first moment, they had not been able either to seek proofs 
or to assign motives, and offering to furnish them. These propo- 
sitions which cloaked the desire to assemble and to obtain the 
delay, were not listened to; and a projet for bringing to trial 
the detained patriots was demanded of the committees. ; 

A violent dispute arose concerning this projet. Some were 
for sending the patriots before the tribunals of the departments ; 
others, distrusting local passions, rejected this mode of trial, 
and proposed that a commission of twelve members should be 
chosen from among the Convention, to investigate the cases of 
the detained persons, to release those against whom the charges 
preferred were insufficient, and to send the others before the 
criminal tribunals. They alleged that this commission, strangers 
to the animosities which agitated the departments, would do — 
better justice, and not confound the patriots compromised b 
the ardour of their zeal with the guilty men who had partici- 
pated in the cruelties of the decemviral tyranny. All the violent 
enemies of the patriots condemned the idea of this commission 
which was likely to do as the committee of general safety, re- 
newed after the 9th of Thermidor, had done, namely, to release 
en masse. ‘They asked how it was possible for that commission 
of twelve members to investigate twenty or twenty-five thousand _ 
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cases. In reply to this question, they were merely told that it 
would do like the committee of general safety, which had tried 
eighty or one hundred thousand at the opening of the prisons. 
But it was precisely this mode of trial that was found fault with. 
After a discussion of several days, intermingled with petitions, 
each bolder than the other, it was at length decided that the 
patriots should be tried by the tribunals of the departments, and 
the decree was sent to the committees to have some of its secon-- 
dary arrangements modified. It was found necessary also to 
consent to the continuation of the report concerning the deputies 
compromised in their missions. The Assembly decreed the 
arrest of Lequinio, Lanot, Lefiot, Dupin, Bo, Piorry, Maxieu, 
Chaudron-Rousseau, Laplanche, Fouché, and proceedings 
were commenced against Lebon. At this moment the Conven- 
tion had as many of its members in prison as in the time of 
Terror. Thus the partisans of clemency had nothing to regret, 
and had returned evil for evil. 4 
The constitution had been presented by the commission of 
eleven. It was discussed during the three months of Messidor, 
Thermidor, and Fructidor, and was successively decreed with 
very little alteration. Its authors were Lesage, Daunou, Boissy-_ 
d’Anglas, Creuzé-Latouche, Berlier, Louvet, Lareveillére- 
Lepeaux, Lanjuinais, Durand-Maillanne,* Baudin of the Ar-— 
dennes, and Thibaudeau. Sieyes had declined to form part of 
that commission, because, on the subject of a constitution, his 
notions were more peculiar than on any other. Constitutions 
were the object of the reflections of his whole life. They were his 
particular vocation. He had one ready made in his head, and 
he was not a man to sacrifice it. He came therefore to propose 
it apart from the commission. The Assembly, out of respect 
for his genius, consented to listen, but did not adopt it. We 
shall see it brought forward on a subsequent occasion, and it 
will then be time to make the reader acquainted with that con- 
ception, remarkable in the history of the human understanding. 
That which was adopted was analogous to the progress which 
the public mind had made. In 1791, men were yet such novices 
and so benevolent, that they could not conceive the “existence of 
an aristocratic body controlling the will of the national represent- 
ation, and they had nevertheless admitted and retained with 
_ respect, nay almost with affection, the royal power. On reflec- 


* “ Durand-Maillane, a barrister, was deputy to the Convention, and voted, 
for the King’s confinement, and his banishment on the conclusion of peace. 
After the fall of Robespierre he inveighed bitterly against the Jaeobins, a 
in 1795 was appointed to complete the committee of eleven, Being electe 
into the council of Ancients, he spoke in favour of the relations of emigrants. 
After the reyolution of Brumaire he was made judge of the court of appeal + 
at Aix, an office which he continued to hold in the year 1806. _ He was the 
author of several works, and, among others, of a ‘ Dictionary of Canon Law. 
—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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tion, however, they would have seen that an aristocratic body 
is of all countries, and that it is more particularly adapted to re- 
publics; that a great state may do very well without a king, but 
that it can never do without a senate. In 1795, they had just 
witnessed the disorders to which a single assembly is liable, and 
they consented to the establishment of a legislative body divided 
into two assemblies; they were then less irritated against aris- 
tocracy than against royalty, because in fact they felt most 
dread of the latter. Accordingly, they took more care to defend 
themselves against it in the composition of an executive power. 
There was in the commission a monarchical party, consisting of 
Lesage, Lanjuinais, Durand-Maillanne, and Boissy-d’Anglas. 
This party proposed a president. The idea was rejected. ‘“ Some 
day, perhaps,” said Louvet, “ you will have a Bourbon proposed 
to you.” Baudin of the Ardennes and Daunou proposed two 
consuls; others proposed three. The preference was given to 
five directors deciding by a majority. ‘To this executive power 
were given none of the essential attributes of royalty, as inviola- 
bility, the sanction of the laws, the judicial power, the right of 
peace and war. It had the mere inviolability of the deputies, 
the promulgation and the execution of the laws, the direction, 
not the voting, of war, the negotiation, and not the ratification, of 
treaties. 

_ Such was the basis on which the directorial constitution was 
founded. The Assembly in consequence decreed : . 

A Council, called The Council of the Five Hundred, composed 
of five hundred members, of at least thirty years of age, having 
exclusively the right of proposing laws, one-third to be renewed 
every year; 

A Council, called The Council of the Ancients, composed of 
two hundred and fifty members, of at least forty years of age, all 
either widowers or married, having the sanction of the laws, to 
be renewed also by one-third ; ; 

An executive Directory, composed of five members, decidin 
by a majority, to be renewed annually by one-fifth, having re= 
sponsible ministers, promulgating the laws and enforcing their 
execution, having the disposal of the military and naval forces, 
the foreign affairs, the authority of repelling the first hostilities, 
but not the power to make war without the consent of the legis- 
lative body; negotiating treaties and submitting them to the © 
ratification of the legislative body, excepting secret articles 
which it should have the authority to stipulate if they were not 
destructive of the patent articles. 

The mode of nominating these powers was the following: All 
the citizens of the age of twenty-one met of right in primary 
assembly on every first day of the month of Prairial, and nomi- 
nated electoral assemblies. These electoral assemblies met 
every 20th of Prairial, and nominated the two Councils ; and the 
two Councils nominated the Directory. It was conceived that 
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the executive power, being nominated by the legislative power, 
would be more dependent upon it; there was, moreover, a reason 
deduced from circumstances. The republic being not as yet in- 
terwoven into the habits of France, and being rather an opinion 
of enlightened men or of persons compromised in the Revolution 
than a general sentiment, the framers of the new constitution 
would not intrust the composition of the executive power to the 
great mass. During the first years especially, the authors of the 
Revolution, naturally predominating in the legislative body, 
would choose directors capable of defending their work. 

The judicial authority was committed to elective judges. 
Justices of the peace were instituted. A civil tribunal was es- 
tablished in each department, trying in first instance the causes 
of the department, and in appeal those of the contiguous depart- 
ments, There was added a criminal court, composed of five 
judges and a jury. en 

There were to be no communal assemblies, but municipal and 
departmental administrations, composed of three, five, or more 
members, according to the population: they were to be formed 
by way of election. Experience led to the adoption of accessory 
arrangements of great importance. Thus the legislative ‘body 

designated its residence itself, and might transfer it to any com- 
mune that it should think fit to select. No law could be dis- 
- cussed till it had been read three times, unless it was specified to 
be a measure of urgency and was acknowledged as such by the 

Council of the Ancients. It was a method of preventing those 
very sudden resolutions, so speedily rescinded, which the Con- 
vention had so frequently taken. Lastly, every society calling 
itself popular, holding public meetings, having a bureau, tri- 
bunes, affiliations, was prohibited. The press was entirely free. 
The emigrants were banished for ever from the territory of the 
republic ; the national domains were irrevocably secured to the 
purchasers ; all religions were declared free, but were neither 
acknowledged nor paid by the state. 

Such was the constitution by which it was hoped to keep 
France a republic. One important question was started. The 
Constituent Assembly, from a parade of disinterestedness, had 

excluded itself from the new legislative body; would the Con- 
vention do the same? Such a determination, it must be con- 
_fessed, would have been the height of imprudence. Among a 
fickle people, who, after living fourteen centuries under monarchy, 
had overthrown it in a moment of enthusiasm, the republic was 
not so ingrafted upon their manners that its establishment might 
be left to the mere course of things. The Revolution could not 
be well defended except by its authors. The Convention was 
chiefly composed, of Constituents and members of the Leer 
lative Assembly: it comprehended the men who had abolishe 
the ancient feudal constitution on the 14th of July and the 4th 
_of August, 1789, who had demolished the throne on the 1L0th of 
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August, who had sacrificed the head of the Bourbon dynasty on 
the 21st of January, and who had for three years been making 
unparalleled efforts against all Europe to uphold their work. 
They alone were capable of effectively defending the Revolution 
consecrated in the directorial constitution. Thus, without priding — 
themselves upon a vain disinterestedness, they decreed on the 
5th of Fructidor (August 22nd), that the new legislative body 
should be composed of two-thirds of the Convention, and that 
one new third only should be elected. The question to be de- 
cided was whether the Convention should itself designate the 
two-thirds to be retained, or whether it should leave that duty 
to the electoral assemblies. After a tremendous dispute, it was 
agreed on the 13th of Fructidor (August 30th), that this choice 
should be left to the electoral assemblies. It was decided that 
the primary assemblies should meet on the 20th of Fructidor 
(September 6th), to accept the constitution and the two decrees 
of the 5th and the 13th of Fructidor. It was likewise decided 
that, after giving their votes upon the constitution and the de- 
crees, the primary assemblies should again meet and proceed 
forthwith, that is to say in the year III (1795), to the elections 
for the Ist of Prairial in the following year. The Convention 
hereby gave notice that it was about to resign the dictatorship, 
and to put the constitution into operation. It decreed, moreover, 
that the armies, though usually denied the right of deliberating, 
should nevertheless assemble on the fields of battle which they 
should occupy at the moment, for the purpose of voting the con- 
stitution. It was but fair, it was said, that those who had de- © 
fended should be allowed to vote upon it. This was interesting” 
the armies in the Revolution by their very vote. 

No sooner were these resolutions adopted, than the enemies of 
the Convention, so numerous and so diverse, were deeply morti- 
fied by them. Most of them cared little about the constitution.* 
Any constitution would have suited them, provided that it had 
occasioned a general renewal of all the members of the govern= — 
ment. The royalists wished for this renewal, in order to produce _ 
disturbance, to bring together the greatest possible number of 
persons of their choice, and to make the very republic sub- 
servient to the cause of royalty: they wished for it more espe- 
cially in order to get rid of the Conventionalists, so deeply 
interested in opposing counter-revolution, and to bring forward — 
new men, inexperienced, not compromised, and more easy to _ 
be seduced. Many literary men, writers, unknown persons, 


* “This constitution communicated new energy to the government ‘and 
liberty to the people, and held out the promise of peace to all parties, if they 
would only have remained content with their ‘proper stations in the govern- 
ment, without recurring to the past or looking forward to exclusive dominion. 
But its duration was as brief as the others which preceded it, for it was 
unable to establish the authority of the law against the wishes of the different 
factions, all of which aspired to the government.”—Mignet. E. 
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eager to enter upon the political career, not from a spirit of 
counter-revolution, but from personal ambition, were also de- 
sirous of this complete renewal, that there might. be a greater 
number of places for them to occupy. Both these classes 
mingled among the sections, and excited them against the de- 
crees. The Convention, they said, was determined to cling to 
power; it talked of the rights of the people, and yet postponed. 
the exercise of them for an indefinite period ; it commanded their 
choice, and would not permit them to prefer the men who were 
unstained by crimes; it wished to retain by force a majority 
composed of men who had covered France with scaffolds. 
Thus, they added, the new legislature would not be purged 
from all the Terrorists, thus France would not feel quite secure 
respecting the future, and could not be certain that a horrible 
System might not be revived. These declamations produced | 
an effect upon many minds; the whole of the bourgeoisie of » 
the sections, who were satisfied with the new institutions such . 
as they were given to them, but who had an excessive dread of 
the return’ of Terror; sincere but unreflecting men, who dreamt 
of a faultless republic, and wished to see a new and unstained 
generation in power; young men smitten with the same chi- 
meras; many, in short, were desirous of novelty, and saw with 
the keenest regret the Convention retained in power for two 
-or three years longer. The tribe of newspaper-writers was in 
commotion, A great number of men who possessed a rank in 
literature, and who had figured in the former assemblies, ap- 
peared in the tribunes of the sections. Messrs. Suard, Morellet, 
Lacretelle, junior,* Fievée, Vaublanc, Pastoret, Dupont de Ne- 
mours, Quatremére de Quincy, Delalot, the fiery convert La- 
harpe, General Miranda, who had escaped from the prisons in 
which he had been confined for his conduct at Neerwinden, — 
Marchenna, the Spaniard, saved from the proscription of his 
friends, the Girondins, Lemaitre, the head of the royalist agency, 
signalized themselves by pamphlets or by vehement speeches in 
the sections. The dissatisfaction was universal. 

The plan to be pursued was quite simple—to accept the con- 
stitution, and to reject the decrees. This was what people pro- 
posed to do in Paris, and what all the sections in France were 
exhorted to do also. But the intriguers who agitated the sec- 
_ tions, and who wished to urge opposition forward to insurrection, 
desired a more extensive plan. They wished that the primary 
assemblies, after they had accepted the constitution and rejected 


* “ Lacretelle, the younger, was the author of an historical account of the 
Revolution, and assisted in editing several journals of moderate principles. 
In 1795 he was proscribed for having declared against the Convention in 
the sectional electoral assembly of Paris, and was afterwards arrested and 
confined for two years at La Force andthe Temple. In 1809 he was a mem- 
ber of the press-office.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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the decrees of the 5th and 13th of Fructidor, should constitute 
themselves in permanence ; that they should declare the powers: 
of the Convention to have expired, and the electoral assemblies 
free to elect as deputies whomsoever they pleased; lastly, that 
they should not consent to separate till after the installation of 
the new legislative body. The agents of Lemaitre circulated this 
plan in the environs of Paris: they wrote to Normandy, where 
there was much intriguing in favour of the constitution of 1791, 
to Bretagne, to the Gironde, and to every quarter with which they 
had relations. One of their letters was seized and read publicly 
from the tribune. The Convention saw without alarm the pre- 
parations making against it, and awaited with calmness the de- 
cision of the primary assemblies of all France, certain that the 
majority would declare in its favour. Nevertheless, suspecting 
the intention of a new commotion, it ordered some troops to 
advance, and collected them in the camp of Sablons, near 
Paris.* , 

The section of Lepelletier, formerly of St. Thomas, could not 
fail to distinguish itself on this occasion: it came with those of 
the Mail, the Butte-des-Moulins, the Champs Elysées, and the 
Théatre Francais (the Odeon), to present petitions to the 
Assembly. They all agreed in asking if the Parisians had 
proved themselves unworthy of confidence, since troops were 
assembled; they complained that violence was done to their 
right of election, and employed these insolent expressions— 
“ Deserve our choice, and do not command it.” The Conyen- 
tion replied ina firm manner to all these addresses, and merely 
said that it waited with respect the manifestation of the national 
will, to which it would submit as soon as it should be known, 
and to which it would oblige every one else to submit. ° 

The first care of the discontented was to establish a central 
point for communicating with all the sections, in order to give 
them one common impulsion, and thus to organize the insurrec- 
tion. They had examples sufficient before their eyes, to know 
that this was the very first thing to be thought of. The section 
of Lepelletier constituted itself the centre; it had a right to this 
honour, for it had always been the most ardent. It commenced 
by publishing an act of guarantee equally ill-judged and useless 
The powers of the constituent body, it said, ceased in presence 
of the sovereign people ; the primary assemblies represented the 


* “ The Convention perceiving the storm to be gathering, sought assist- 
ance and support from the army, which then constituted the great republican 
class, and whose camp was pitched under the walls of Paris. The multitude 
had been disorganized, and the citizens gained over by the royalists. The 
contest soon after became general, but in Paris they distinguished between 
the act for the establishment of the constitution which they were disposed 


to adopt, and the decree of re-election which they determined to reject.”— 
Mignet. KE. 
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sovereign people; they had a right to express any opinion what- 
_ ever concerning the constitution and its decrees; they were under 
_ the safeguard of each other; and they owed’ to one another the 
reciprocal guarantee of their independence. Nobody denied this, 
except one modification which it was necessary to add to these 
maxims ; namely, that the constituent body retained its powers, 
till the decision of the majority was known. Beyond this, 
these vain generalities were only a medium for arriving at an- 
other measure. The section of Lepelletier proposed to the 
forty-eight sections of Paris to nominate each of them a com- 
missioner, to express the sentiments of the citizens of the 
capital on the constitution and the decrees. Here commenced 
the infraction of the laws; for the primary assemblies were for- 
bidden to communicate with, and to send commissioners or ad- 
dresses to, one another. The Convention cancelled the resolu- 
tion, and declared that it should consider its execution as an 
attack upon the public safety. 

The sections being not yet sufficiently imboldened, gave way, 
and set about collecting the votes on the constitution and the 
decrees. They began by expelling, without any legal form, the 
patriots who came among them to give their votes. In some, 
they were merely put out at the door of the hall; in others, it 
‘was notified to them by posting-bills that they were expected to 
stay at home, for, if they showed their faces at the section, they 
would be ignominiously turned out. The persons thus prevented 
from exercising their rights were very numerous: they thronged 
to the Convention, to complain of the violence that was done 
them. The Convention disapproved the conduct of the sections, 
but refused to interfere, that it might not appear to canvass for 
votes, and that the very abuse might prove the freedom of the 
deliberation. The patriots, driven from their sections, had 

sought refuge in the tribunes of the Convention; they occupied 
them in great numbers, and daily solicited the committees to 
restore to them their arms, declaring that they were ready to 
use them in defence of the republic. 

- All the sections of Paris, excepting that of the Quinze-Vingts, 
accepted the constitution and rejected the decrees. The result 
was not the same in the rest of France. The opposition, as it 
always happens, was less violent in the provinces than in the 
capital. The royalists, the intriguers, the ambitious men, who 
had an interest in urging the renewal of the legislative body and 
the government, were not numerous any where but in Paris ; ac- 
cordingly, in the provinces, the assemblies were calm, though per- 
fectly free; they adopted the constitution almost unanimously, 
and the decrees by a great majority. As for the armies, they re- 
ceived the constitution with enthusiasm in Bretagne and La Ven- 
dée, at the foot of the Alps, and on the Rhine.* They were full of 


* “The Constitution was unanimously adopted by the soldiers ; for mili- 
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men devoted to the Revolution, and attached to it by the very 
sacrifices which they had made for it. That animosity mant- 
fested in Paris against the revolutionary government was wholly 
unknown in the armies. The requisitionists of 1793, with whom 
they were filled, had not ceased to cherish the glorious memo 
of that famous committee, which had guided and subsisted them 
so much better than the new government, Torn from private 
life, accustomed to defy hardships and death, fed with glory 
and illusions, they still had that enthusiasm which began to 
subside in the interior of France: they were proud to call them- 
selves the soldiers of a republic which they had defended 
against all the kings of Europe, and which was, in some mea- 
sure, their work. The army of the Sambre and Meuse, com- 
manded by Jourdan, shared the nobleness of sentiment of its brave 
leader. It was this army that had conquered at Watignies and 
raised the blockade of Maubeuge; it was this that had con- 
uered at Fleurus and given Belgium to France; it was this 
which, by the victories of the Ourthe and the Roer, had just 
given to France the line of the Rhine; it had deserved best of 
the republic, and was most attached to it. This army had just 
crossed the Rhine, it halted on the field of battle, and sixty 
thousand men were seen accepting at once the new republican 
constitution. 
- These tidings arrived successively at Paris, where they re- 
joiced the Convention and deeply mortified the sectionaries. 
They came every day to present addresses, in which they com- 
municated the vote of their assembly, and proclaimed with in- 
sulting joy that the constitution was accepted, and that the de- 
crees were rejected. The patriots, who crowded the tribunes, _ 
murmured ; but presently the reports sent by the departments 7 
were read, almost all signifying the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion and of the decrees. The patriots then burst forth into 
furious applause, and by their peals of joy nettled the petition- 
ers of the sections seated at the bar. The last days of Fructidor 
passed in scenes of this kind. At length, on the Ist of Vende-. 
miaire, year [V (September 23, 1795), the general result of the 
votes was proclaimed. 

The constitution was accepted almost unanimously, and the 
decrees by an immense majority of the voters. Some thousands 
of voices, however, had been raised against the decrees, and 
here and there some had dared to demand a king—a sufficient 
proof that the utmost freedom had prevailed in the primary 
assemblies. On the same day, the Convention solemnly de- 
clared that the constitution and the decrees were laws of the 
state. This declaration was followed by prolonged applause. 


tary men, who are in the habit of obedience, and of taking the Jead from 
others, generally (unless indeed it be in periods of extreme popular agita- 
tion) adopt any form of government that is recommended to them by their 
officers."—Lacretelle. E, 
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The Convention then decreed that the primary assemblies which 


‘had not yet chosen their electors should finish their nomination 


before the 10th of Vendemiaire (October 2); that the electoral 


‘assemblies should meet on the 20th, and conclude their opera- 
tions at latest by the 29th (October 21); and lastly, that the 


new legislative body should meet on the 15th of Brumaire 


‘(November 6). 


This intelligence was a thunderclap to the sectionaries. They 
had hoped till the last moment that France would give a vote 
similar to that of Paris, and that they should be delivered from 
what they called the two-thirds ; but the last decree left them 
without a gleam of hope. Affecting to believe that there was 
some mistake in the casting up of the votes, they sent commis- 
sioners to the committee of decrees to verify the statements. 
This derogatory application was not unfavourably received. The 
committee consented to show them the official statements, and 
to allow them to cast up the votes; they found the enumeration 
to be correct. From that moment they had no ground for that 
unlucky objection of a mistake or a wilful error in the summing 
up; and they had nothing left for it but insurrection. But this 
was a violent measure, and it was not easy to resolve upon it. 
The ambitious persons, who were desirous of removing the men of 
the Revolution, that they might take their places in the repub- 


lican government; the young men, who were anxious to display 


their courage, and most of whom had served in the army; and 
lastly, the royalists, who had no other resource than an attack by 
main force; could cheerfully expose themselves to the risk of a 
combat: but the mass of peaceable individuals, urged to figure 
in the sections by fear of the Terrorists rather than by political 
courage, were not easy to decide. In the first place, the insur- 
rection was not consistent with their principles. How, in fact, 
could the enemies of anarchy attack the established and acknow- 
ledged power? The parties, it is true, cared little about contra~ 
dictions; but how could tradesmen, who had never been out of 
their shops or their counting-houses, dare to attack troops of the 
line, provided with cannon! The intriguing royalists and the 
ambitious, nevertheless, introduced themselves into the sections, 
talked of public interest and honour, said that there was no 
safety in being still governed by Conventionalists, that they 
would still be exposed to Terrorism; that, besides, it was dis- 
graceful to yield, and to suffer themselves to be subdued. They 
addressed themselves to the vanity of the sectionaries. The 

oung men who had come back from the armies blustered a great 
deal, hurried the timid along, and prevented them from express- 
ing their fears ; and every preparation was made for a decisive 
stroke. Groups of young men paraded the streets, shouting, 
“ Down with the two-thirds !”’ When the soldiers of the Con- 
vention attempted to disperse them, and to prevent them from 
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setting up seditious cries, they replied with the fire of musketry. 
There were diferent riots, and several muskets were fired in the 
very heart of the Palais Royal. asi sil) 
Lemaitre and his colleagues, perceiving the success of their 
plans, had brought several Chouan chiefs and a certain number 
of emigrants to Paris: they kept them concealed, and awaited 
only the first signal to cause them to show themselves. ‘They had 
succeeded in exciting commotions at Orleans, Chartres, Dreux, 
Verneuil, and Nonancourt. At Chartres, Letellier, a represent- 
ative, being unable to quell a riot, had blown out his brains. 
Though these disturbances had been repressed, success in Paris 
might induce a general movement. Nothing was neglected to 
foment one, and the success of the conspirators was soon com- 
lete. 
: The plan of the insurrection was not yet resolved upon, but 
the honest tradesmen of Paris suffered themselves by degrees to 
be led away by the young men and the intriguers. Proceeding 
from bravado to bravado, they presently found themselves inex- 
tricably entangled. The section of Lepelletier was still the 
most agitated. The first thing to be done, before thinking of 
any attempt, was, as we have observed, to establish a cen- 
tral direction. The means of effecting this had long been 
sought after. It was coriceived that the assembly of the elec- 
tors, chosen by all the primary assemblies of Paris, might be- 
come this central authority ; but, according to the late decree, 
this assembly was not to meet before the 20th. Unwilling to 
wait so long, the section of Lepelletier then devised a resolution, 
founded on a very singular motive. The constitution, it said, 
placed an interval of twenty days only between the meeting of 
the primary assemblies and that of the electoral assemblies, . 
The primary assemblies had met this time on the 20th of Fructi- 
dor; the electoral assemblies ought consequently to meet on 
the LOth of Vendemiaire. Now the Convention had fixed this 
meeting for the 20th; but this was evidently for the purpose of 
postponing still longer the carrying of the constitution into effect, 
and the sharing of power with the new third. _ In consequence, 
to provide a safeguard for the rights of the citizens, the section 
of Lepelletier passed a resolution that the electors already chosen 
should meet forthwith;. this resolution it communicated to the 
other sections, in order to obtain their approval of it. It was 
approved by several of them. The meeting was fixed for the 
1Jth at the Théatre Francais (the Odeon). 
On the 11th of Vendemiaire (October 3), part of the electors 
met in the theatre, under the protection of some battalions of 
the national guard.* A multitude of inquisitive persons, collected 


* “The electors, of whom the Duke de Nivernois was appointed president, 
met under the protection of a few detachments of light troops and grenadiers. 
The Convention being apprized of these dangerous proceedings, immediately 
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in the Place de l’Odeon, and soon formed a considerable con- 
course. The committees of general and public welfare, and 
the three representatives, who, since the 4th of Prairial, had re- 
tained the direction of the armed force, always met on important 
occasions. They hastened to the Convention, to denounce to it 
this first step, which evidently denoted a plan of insurrection. 
The Convention had assembled to hold a funeral solemnity in 
its hall in honour of the unfortunate Girondins. A motion was 
made to postpone the ceremony. ‘Tallien opposed it; he said 
that it would not be worthy of the Assembly to suffer its proceed- 
ing to be interrupted, and that it ought to attend to its accus- 
tomed duties amidst all dangers. A decree was passed by which . 
any meeting of electors, formed either in an illegal manner, or 
before the prescribed time or for a purpose foreign to its elec- 
toral functions, was enjoined to disperse. To open an outlet for 
those who might feel disposed to withdraw, the decree added 
that all those who had been hurried into illegal proceedings, and 
should return immediately to their duty, should be exempt from 
prosecution. Some police-officers escorted by only six dragoons, 
were immediately sent to the Place de 1’Odeon to proclaim the 
decrees. The committees were anxious to avoid as much as 
possible the employment of force. The crowd had increased at 
the Odeon, especially towards night. The interior of the theatre 
was ill-lighted; a multitude of sectionaries filled the boxes ; 
those who took an active part in the events were walking about 
on the stage in agitation. They durst not deliberate or decide 
upon any thing. On learning the arrival of the officers sent to 
read the decree, all ran out to the Place de l’Odeon. The mob 
had already surrounded them; it rushed upon them, extin- 
guished the torches which they had brought, and obliged the 
dragoons to sheer off. They then went back into the theatre, 
congratulating themselves on this success: speeches were made; 
they promised one another with an oath to resist tyranny, but 
no measure was taken in support of the decisive step upon 
which they had just ventured. The night advanced; many of 
the spectators and the sectionaries withdrew: the theatre got 
gradually clearer, and was soon left quite empty on the ap- 
proach of the armed force, The committees had in fact ordered 
General Menou, appointed since the 4th of Prairial commander 
of the army of the interior, to despatch a column from the camp 
‘of Sablons. This column arrived with two pieces of cannon, and 
found not a creature either in the Place or in the theatre of the 
Odeon. » i 

This scene, though without any important result, had neverthe- 
less produced a great sensation. The sectionaries had tried their 
strength, and had mustered some courage, as is always the case 


declared itself permanent, summoned the camp of Sablons to its defence, and 
appointed a committee of five members with power to adopt every necessary 
measure for the public safety.”—Mignet. E. 
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‘after a first indiscretion. The Convention and its partisans had be- 
held with alarm the,occurrences of that day, and, more ready to 
give credit to their adversaries for resolutions than their adversaries 
were to form them, they had no longer any doubt of the insur- 
rection. The patriots, dissatisfied with the Convention, which 
had treated them go roughly, but full of their accustomed ardour, 
felt that they ought to sacrifice their resentments to their cause, 
and hastened the very same night in multitudes to the commit- 
tees to offer their aid and to apply for arms. ‘Some had been re- 
leased from the prisons only on the preceding day, others had just 
been excluded from the primary assemblies: all had the strongest 
motives for zeal.* They were joined by a great number of officers 
struck out of the army-list by Aubry, the reactor. The Thermi- 
dorians still predominating in the committees and cordially recon- 
ciled with the Mountain, did not hesitate to accept the offers 
of the patriots, Their opinion was supported by more than one 
Girondin. Louvet, at one of the meetings which had taken 
place at the house of a common friend of the Girondins and the 
‘Thermidorians, had already proposed to arm the faubourgs again, 
and even to put the Jacobins once more in operation, with the 
proviso to silence them again if it should be deemed necessary. 
No hesitation was consequently felt to deliver arms to all the citi- 
zens who applied for them; and, in order to furnish them with 
officers, those who were at the moment in Paris without em- 
ployment were given them; the old and brave General Berruyer 
was appointed to command them. This arming was effected on 
the morning of the 12th; and tidings of it spread immediately 
throughout the quarters. This was an excellent pretext for 
the agitators of the sections, who wished to compromise the 
peaceful citizens of Paris. The Convention meant, they said, 
to renew the Reign of Terror; it had just rearmed the Terrorists; 
it was about to set them upon the honest men; property and 
person were no longer safe. They ought to lose no time in 
arming to defend themselves. Accordingly the sections of Le- 
pelletier, the Butte des Moulins, the Contrat Social, the ThéAtre 
Francais, the Luxembourg, the Rue Poissonniére, Brutus, and the 
Temple, declared themselves in rebellion, caused the générale to 
beat in their quarters, and enjoined all the citizens of the na- 
tional guard to join their battalions and to maintain the public: 
safety, threatened by the Terrorists. The section of Lepelletier 
immediately constituted itself in permanence, and became the. 
centre of all the counter-revolutionary intrigues. The drums* 
and the clamourers of the sections spread themselves through- 
out Paris with singular audacity, and gave the signal for insur- 


*'“ The revolutionists had for some time ceased to be feared, and thos 
who had been imprisoned for the events of May, had in consequence been 
released. From fifteen to eighteen hundred, who had been prosecuted either 
at Paris, or in the departments, were enrolled under the name of the Battalion 
of the Patriots of Eighty-Nine.”—Mignet. E. { 
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‘rection, The citizens, thus excited by the “reports that were 
‘circulated, repaired in arms to their sections, ready to comply 
aie all the suggestions of imprudent youths and ofa perfidious 
faction. i cate * tay hs 
The Convention immediately declared itself permanent, and 
charged its committees to provide for the public safety and the 
execution of the decrees. It repealed the law which enjoined 
the disarming of the patriots, and thus legalized the measures 
adopted by its committees; but at the same time it issued a 
proclamation to calm the inhabitants of Paris, and to give them 
confidence in its intentions, and in the patriotism of those to 
whom it had just restored arms. IE 
_ _ The committees, seeing that the section of Lepelletier was 
becoming the focus of all the intrigues, and that it would pro- 
bably soon be the head-quarters of the rebels, determined that 
this section should be surrounded and disarmed that yery day, 
-Menou again received orders to leave Sablons with a corps of 
troops and artillery. General Menou, a good officer, a kind- 
hearted and moderate citizen, had had a very arduous and tur- 
bulent time during the Revolution. When employed in La 
Vendée, he had been exposed to all the annoyances of the 
Ronsin party. Upon being summoned to Paris, and threatened 
with a trial, he had owed his life only to the events of the 
9th of Thermidor. Being appointed general of the army. of 
the interior on the 4th of Prairial, and ordered to march upon 
the faubourgs, he had then had to fight men who were his 
natural enemies, who were moreover condemned by public opi- 
nion, who in their violence were too careless of the lives of 
others for any one to be very scrupulous about sacrificing 
theirs: but on this occasion it was the brilliant population of 
the capital, it was the youth of the best families, it was in short, 
the class that forms the public opinion, which he had to mow. 
down, if it persisted in 1ts imprudence. He was therefore in a 
cruel perplexity, as the weak man almost always is, who cannot, 
either make up his mind to resign his place, or resolve upon, a 
rigorous execution of his duty. He set his columns in motion 
very late; he gave the sections time to proclaim whatever they 
pleased during the daytime of the 12th; he then began secretly 
to parley with some of their leaders instead of acting; he even 
declared to the three representatives charged with the direction 
of the armed force, that he would not have the battalion of the 
patriots under his command. ‘The representatives replied that , 
that battalion was under the exclusive command of General 
Berruyer. They urged him to act, without yet denouncing his 
backwardness and indecision to the two committees. They 
observed, moreover, the like repugnance in more than one 
officer, and among others in the two generals of brigade Des-” 
ierre and Debar, who were not at their post, upon pretext of 
iulness, At length, towards mere Menou advanced, with 
T 
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Laporte, the representative, against the section of Lepelletier. 
It'was sitting atthe, convent of the Filles St. Thomas, which 
stood on the site, now occupied by the handsome edifice of the 
New Exchange. Menou went thither through the Rue Vivi- 
enne... He crowded _his infantry, his cavalry, and his artillery, 
together in that street, and placed himself in a position, where 
he could scarcely have fought at all, encompassed by the multi- 
tude of the sectionaries, who closed all the outlets and filled the 
windows of the houses. Menou ordered his cannon to draw up 
before the door, of the convent, and entered the very hall of the 
section with Laporte and a battalion. The members of the sec- 
tion, instead of forming a deliberative assembly, were armed and 


‘ranged.in line, having their president, M. Delalot, at their head. 
» General Menou and Laporte addressed them and demanded the 
usurrender of, their arms; they refused it. Delalot, observing 


-the hesitation with which this summons was made, replied with 
oowarmth, addressed with great presence of mind some well-timed 


x 


»premarks to Menou’s soldiers, and declared that, before they 


should wrest its arms from the section, they must proceed to 


‘the last extremities. To fight in so narrow a space, or to retire 


for the purpose of battering the hall with cannon, was a painful 


Jalternative. However, had Menou spoken with firmness and 


pointed.his guns, it is doubtful whether the resolution of the 


Jsectionaries,. would. have held out to the end. Menou and 
» Laporte preferred a capitulation.* They promised to withdraw 
» the troops of the Convention, on condition that the section would 


» were all crowded together in the Rue Vivienne. 


immediately disperse. It promised, or feigned to promise, that 


‘ it would, and part of the battalion filed off for the purpose of 


retiring... Menou, on his part, started with his troops, and led 
back his. columns, which had great difficulty to force a passage 


through the crowd which filled the contiguous quarters. While 


he had the weakness to give way to the firmness of the section 
of Lepelletier, the latter had returned to the place of its meet- 
ings, and, proud of its resistance, was encouraged still more in 
its rebellion. A report was instantly circulated that the decrees 
were not executed, that the insurrection remained victorious, that 
the troops were returning without enforcing the authority of the 


* “ In the evening General Menou proceeded with his troops to the place 
of meeting of the section Lepelletier. The infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
a The sectionaries occupied 

the windows of the houses of this street ; several of their battalions drew up 
in order of battle, and the military force which Menou commanded found 


‘itself compromised. In consequence, the general withdrew by a species of 


capitulation, without having dispersed or disarmed the meeting. Bonaparte, 
was ina box at the theatre Feydeau, when some of his friends came to inform 
him. of the singular events that were passing. He was curious to witness the 
particulars of the spectacle. Seeing the conventional troops repulsed, he 
hastened te the Assembly, to observe the effect of this intelligence. The 


Convention was in the greatest agitation, loudly accused Menou of treason, 
and placed him under arrest.”—Las Cases. E. FR. 
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Convention. A multitude of the witnesses of this scene hastened? 
to the tribunes of the Assembly, which was in permanence, and 
_ apprized.the deputies of it. An outery atose’on‘all sides, “We 
are betrayed! we are betrayed! summon Géneral Menou tothe 
bar!” The committees were directed “to: attend and furnish 
explanations. oN egos woV) 
At this moment, the committees, informed of what was pass+ 
‘ing, were in the greatest agitation. It was proposed to’ arrest 
Menou and to try him immediately. That, however, would not 
have remedied the evil : the point was to make amends for what 
he had neglected to do ; but forty members, discussing measures 
of execution, were not likely to agree and to act with the neces- 
sary vigour and precision. Neither were three ‘representatives 
charged with the direction of the armed force a sufficiently ener- 
getic authority. The idea occurred of appointing’a chief, as:on 
‘decisive occasions: and at that moment, which’ brought'tomind 
all the dangers of Thermidor, the Assembly bethought itselficof 
Barras, the deputy, who, as general of brigade, had ~been|in- 
vested with the command on that famous day, and had acquitted 
himself with all the energy that could be desired. \ Barragiwas 
tall in stature, had a powerful voice, could not in allong 
speeches, but excelled in producing off hand a few energetic and 
vehement sentences, which conveyed the idea of’a resolute and 
°- devoted man... He was appointed general of the army of the 
» Interior, and the three representatives previously charged with 
» the direction of the armed force were given to him as-assistants. 
- One circumstance rendered this selection a most fortunate®.one. 
‘> Barras had about him an officer perfectly capable of |¢ommand- 
ing, and he was not so jealous as to keep in the back-ground a 
man who possessed greater abilities than himself. All the depu- 
ties who had been on mission to the army of Italy knew the 
young officer of artillery who had achieved the reduction of 
Toulon, the fall of Saorgio, and the lines of the Royalists. This 
young officer, promoted to general of brigade, had been dis- 
missed by Aubry, and he was in Paris, unemployed, “and 
reduced almost to indigence.* He had been introduced to 


'* “On Bonaparte’s return to Paris, he was in very destitute circumstances. 

From time to time he received remittances, I suspect, from his brother 
_ Joseph ; but with all his economy, these supplies were insufficient. He was 
therefore in absolute distress. Junot used often to speak of the six months 
they passed together in Paris at this time. When they took an evening stroll 

on the boulevard, which used to be the resort of young men, mounted on fine 
horses, and displaying all the luxuries which they were permitted to show at 
that time, Bonaparte would declaim against fate, and express his contempt 
for the dandies, who, as they rode past, would eulogize in ecstasy, the manner 
in which Madame Scio sang. ‘ And is it on such beings as these, he would 
say, ‘that fortune confers her favours ? Heavens, how contemptible is human 
“nature? His friend Junot used sometimes to resort to the gaming-table ; he 
was often successful, and on these occasions he and Bonaparte used to make 
merry, and pay off their most pressing debts. ‘The latter was at that time 
attired in the costume he wore almost eyer after. He had on a gray great- 
coat very plainly made, buttoned up to his chin; a round hat which was 
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Madame Tallien, who had received him with her wonted kind-_ 
ness, and even solicited in his behalf. He was slender in person, 
below the ordinary height, and his cheeks were hollow and livid ; 
but his fine features, his fixed and piercing eyes, and his firm 
and original language, attracted notice. He often spoke of a 
decisive theatre of war, where the republic would find victories 
and peace—that was Italy. He was incessantly recurring to 
this subject ;'therefore, when the lines of the Apennines were 
lost under Kellermann, the committee sent for him to ask his 
opinion. From that time he was employed in writing de- 
spatches, and was attached to the direction of the military 
operations. Barras thought of him in the night of the 12th of 
Vendemiaire ; he applied for him as second in command, and 
his wish:was complied with. The two appointments, submitted 
the same night to the Convention, were instantly approved.* 
Barras committed the superintendence of the military arrange- 
ments to the young general, who immediately took them all 
upon himself, and set about giving orders with extreme activity. 

The générale had continued to beat in all the quarters. Emis- 
saties had gone about boasting of the resistance of the section of 
Lepelletier, exaggerating, its dangers, persuading people that 
these dangers were common to all the sections, piquing their 
honour, and exciting them to rival the grenadiers of the quarter of 
St: Thomas. People had thronged from all parts, and a central _ 
and military committee had at length formed itself in the section 
of Lepelletier, under the presidency of Richer-Lerizy, the jour- 
nalist. « The plan of an insurrection was settled; the battalions 
formed; all the irresolute persons were hurried away; and the 
entire bourgeoisie of Paris, misled by a false point of honour, 
was about to play a part but little suited to its habits and its 
interests. 

It was now too late to think of marching upon the section of 
Lepelletier, in order to stifle the insurrection in its birth. The 
Convention had about five thousand troops of the line; if all the 
sections were actuated by the same zeal, they could assemble 
forty thousand men, well armed and well organized ; and it was 


either drawn over his forehead, so as almost to conceal his eyes, or stuck upon 
the back of his head, so that it appeared in danger of falling off ; and a black 
cravat very clumsily tied."— Duchess d’Abrantes. E. 

“ At this period Napoleon past most of his time in meditation and retire- 
ment. He went out but seldom, and had few acquaintances. He endea< 
voured to forget the sense of mortification and neglect by a more intense 
application to his professional studies. He sometimes went to the theatre, 
and frequented the Corazza coffee-house, in the Palais Royal, where the cele- 
brated 'Talma is said once to have paid his reckoning for him, for which he 
had left his sword in pledge.”— Hazlitt. E. 

* ““ When Bonaparte appeared before the committee on occasion of this 
appointment, he displayed none. of those astonishing qualities which distin- 
guished his subsequent conduct. Little of a party man, and summoned for 
the first time on this great scene, his countenance wore an expression of 
timidity and bashfulness, which however disappeared in the bustle of prepa = 
ration and the ardour of battle.”—Mignet. ; = 


my 
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not with five thousand that the Convention could march against 


forty thousand, through the streets of a great capital... The most’ 


that could be hoped for, was to defend .the Convention and to 


make anintrenched camp of it. This was what.General.Bona-. 
-parte resolved todo. The sections had no cannon; they had) 


given them all up on occasion of the 4th of Prairial; and those. 


who were now the most ardent had been the first. to.set this: 
example, in order to ensure the disarming of the faubourg St. | 


Antoine. This was a great advantage for the Convention. The 


entire park of artillery was at the camp of Sablons.. Bonaparte. 


immediately ordered Murat,* chef d’escadron, to. go and fetch it 


* “Joachim Murat was born in 1767. His father was the keeper of an’ 


humble country inn, who had once been steward to the wealthy family of the 


Talleyrands. From early youth Murat was distinguished by his daring cou~ 
rage and his skill in horsemanship. He was originally intended for the 


church, but haying in his twentieth year run away with, and fought a duel 
for, a. pretty ‘girl of the neighbourhood, all his ecclesiastical hopes were! 


crushed by the notoriety which this affair brought upon him, ..He-therefore 


entered the army, made himself conspicuous by his revolutionary enthusiasm, 


and in one month fought not less than six duels! He soon gained promo- 


tion, and in the affair of the sections, made himself so useful to Bonaparte, 


that when appointed to the command of the army of Italy, that generat 


placed him on his personal staff. Shortly afterwards Murat was promoted to 


the rank of general of brigade ; accompanied Napoleon in his Egyptian expe=", 


dition ; and returned with him to Paris, where he married Caroline Bona- 


parte, his patron’s youngest sister. On the establishment of the Empire, he— 


was created marshal of France, and in 1806 invested with the grand duchy of 


Berg and Cleves. In 1808 he entered Madrid with a formidable arfay, and 


sullied his reputation by his exactions and cruelties. . He was afterwards) ap-= 


pointed to the throne of Naples, but was rendered constantly uneasy by, the. 


system of jealous espionnage pursued towards him by Napoleon, In 1812 he 
joined the Emperor in his Russian expedition, and was placed over the whole 


cavalry of the grand army, in which position he rendered himself so conspi- 


cuous by his daring that the very Cossacks held him in respect and admiration. 


When the French reached the heights which overlook Moscow, Murat’ 
glancing at his soiled garments, did not think them worthy of an occasion so » 


important as that of entering the Sacred City. He retired therefore to his_ 
tent, and soon came out, dressed in his most magnificent costume. His talk 


plume, the splendid trappings of his steed, and the grace with which he™ 


managed the animal, drew forth loud shouts of applause from the Cossacks 


who were under the walls of the city. As an armistice had been previously , 
agreed upon, he remained for two hours in the midst of his new admirers who, . 
pressed round him, and even called him their Hetman, so delighted were. . 


_ they with his courage and generosity. When Napoleon quitted Russia, 
Murat was left in command, but he was unequal to his trying duties, and 
returned dispirited to Naples, greatly to the Emperor's dissatisfaction. In 
the German campaign of 1813 he fought nobly at Dresden and Leipsic, but 
immediately after this last battle, deserted the Imperial standard. On Na- 


poleon’s escape from Elba, Murat put an army of 50,000 men in motion, in. 
order, as he said, to secure the independence of Italy, but was defeated by the. 


Austrians and English. After the battle of Waterloo, he wandered about for 
some months as a fugitive ; but being discovere 
to be shot, by Ferdinand, the then reigning King of Naples. 
moment arrived, Murat walked with a firm s 
He would not accept a chair, nor suffer his eyes to be boun 


d, was seized, tried, and ordered. . 
When the fatal _. 


tep to the place of execution. | 


d. He stood up-.. 
right, with his face towards the soldiers, and when all was ready, kissed a COL, ..; 
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at the head of three hundred horse, That officer arrived. at. the; 
very moment when a battalion of the section of Lepelletier hady 
come to seize the ‘artillery. He got before that battalion, put; 
horses to the guus, and brought them to the Tuileries. Bona-, 
parte then directed his attention to the defence of all the. 
avenues. He had five thousand troops of the line, a corps of: 
patriots amounting, only since the preceding day, to about fifteen 
hundred, some gendarmes of the tribunals, disarmed in Prairial, - 
and rearmed on this occasion, lastly the police legion, and some 
invalids, making altogether about eight thousand men. He dis- 
tributed his artillery and his troops in the Rue du Cul de Sac 
Dauphin, Rue L’Echelle, Rue Rohan, Rue St. Nicaise, on the 
Pont Neuf, the Pont Royal, the Pont Louis XVI., inthe Place 
Louis XV., and the Place Venddme, in short, at all the points 
where the Convention was accessible. He placed his cavalry 
and part of his infantry in reserve at the Carrousel, and in the 
garden of the Tuileries. He ordered all the provisions in Paris 
to be brought to the Tuileries, and a depot of ammunition and 
_an hospital for the wounded to be established there. He sent a . 
detachment to secure the depot and to occupy the heights of . 
Meudon, intending to retire thither with the Convention in case 
of defeat; he intercepted the road to St. Germain, to prevent 
cannon from being brought to the insurgents ; he ordered chests» 
of arms to be conveyed to the faubourg St. Antoine, to arm the ,, 
section of the Quinze-Vingts, which had alone voted for the . 
decreés, and whose zeal Fréron had gone to rouse. ‘These dis-»,, 
positions were completed on the morning of the i3th. Orders ., 
were givén to the republican troops to await aggression, and not. 
to provoke it. 
During this interval, the committee of insurrection established _ 


nelian on which the head of his wife was engraved, and gave the word thus : 
‘Save my face—aim at my heart—fire!” Murat left two daughters and two 
sons; the elder of his sons is a citizen of the United States, and said to bea 
youth of very superior promise.”—Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. 

“ With respect to Murat’s beauty and the nobleness of his figure, which  ~ 
have been so much insisted on, it is a point which will bear discussion. I do 
not admit that a man is handsome because he is large, and always dressed for 
a carnival. Murat’s features were not good, and I may even add that, consi= 
dering him as detached from his curled hair, his plumes, and his embroidery, 
he was plain, There was something of the negro in his countenance, though 
his nose was not flat ; but very thick lips, and a nose, which, though aquiline, “| 
had nothing of nobleness in its form, gaye to his phisiognomy a mongrel ex- 
pression at least.”— Duchess d’Abrantes. E. 

“*Murat,’ said Napoleon, ‘is a good soldier—one of the most brilliant men 
I ever saw on a field of battle. Of no superior talents, without much moral 
courage, timid even in forming his plan of operations ; but the moment he 
saw the enemy, all that yanished—his eye was the most sure and the most 
rapid, his courage truly chivalrous. Moreover, he is a fine man, tall, and 
well-dressed, though at times rather fantastically—in short, a magnificent 
Jazzarone. It was really a magnificent sight to see him in battle heading the- 


pate Ebrington’s Account of his Conversations with Napoleon at 
tlba, By or etd 
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Sor iG J3ne 4 1, borbaud soul} ta.beort 90) is 
in'the section of Lepelletier had likewise made its dispositions.., 


It had outlawed the committees of government,.and created a. 


kind of tribunal for trying those who should resist, the, sove-, 


reignty of the sections. Several generals had come to offer, it,, 
their services. A Vendean, known by the name, of Count de. 
Maulevrier, and a young emigrant, called Lafond, had emerged, 


ft 


from their retreats to direct the movement. Generals Duhoux { 


and Danican,* who had commanded the republican armies in La 
Vendée, had joined them. Danican was a restless spirit, fitter 


to declaim at a club than to command an army: he had been a. 
friend of Hoche’s, and been frequently blamed by him for his. 


inconsistencies. Being displaced, he was in Paris,. extremely: 


dissatisfied with the government, and ready to engage;in the 


wildest schemes. He was appointed commander-in-chief of .the.,, 


sections. The resolution being taken to fight, and all the citi-.. 
zens being implicated in spite of themselves, a sort of plan_was... 


formed. The sections of the faubourg St..Germain, under the. 


command of Count de Maulevrier, were to start. fromthe... 
Odeon, for the purpose of attacking the Tuileries by \the. , 


bridges ; the sections of the right bank were to attack by the» 


Rue St. Honoré, and by all the cross streets running from. the. 


Rue St. Honoré to the Tuileries. A detachment under young 
Lafond was to secure the Pont-Neuf, in order to place the two 


divisions of the sectionary army in communication. The young. ,. 


men who had served in the armies, and who were most capable 
of standing fire, were placed at the head. of the columns... Of 
the forty thousand men of the national guard, twenty or twenty- 


seven thousand at most were present under arms. There was.a_, 


much safer manceuvre than that of presenting themselves in 
deep columns to the fire of the batteries; namely, to make 
barricades in the streets, and thus shut up the Assembly and 
its troops in the Tuileries ; to occupy the houses which surround 
them, and keep up from them a destructive fire, to pick off the 
defenders of the Convention one by one, and thus soon reduce 
them by famine and balls. But the sectionaries had no notion 
of any thing but a coup-de-main, and thought by a single charge 
to get to the palace and to force its gates. 

Early in the morning, the Poisonniére section stopped the 
_artillery-horses and the arms proceeding to the section of the 
Quinze-Vingts ; that of Mont-Blanc seized the provisions des- 
tined for the Tuileries ; and a detachment of the section of Le- 


*.« Danican was descended froma noble family, but was so poor that he 
began life as a foot-soldier. At the time of the Revolution he was rapidly 
promoted, and was employed in La Vendée as general of brigade. He 
was afterwards removed on suspicion of being a royalist. At the period. of 
the 13th of Vendemiaire he embraced the party of the sections, I 
for a short time their armed force, aud escaped when he saw the Conventional 
troops gain the advantage. In 1799 he fought in Switzerland in an emigrant. 
corps, and in 1805 went to reside in England.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 


commanded. 
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pelletier made itself master of the Treasury. Young Lafond, at 
the head of several companies, marched towards the Pont-Neuf, 
while other battalions were coming by the Rue Dauphine, 
General Cartaux was directed to guard that bridge, with four 
hundred men and‘ four pieces of cannon. Wishing to avoid a. 
battle, he retired to the quay of the Louvre. The battalions of 
the sections advanced on all sides, and drew up within a few 
paces of the posts of the Convention, and near enough to con-_ 
verse with the sentinels. 
The troops of the Convention would have had a great advantage 
in commencing operations, and, had they made a brisk attack, — 
they would probably have thrown the assailants into disorder; 
but the generals had been instructed to wait for aggression. In 
consequence, notwithstanding the acts of hostility already com-_ 
mitted, notwithstanding the capture of the artillery-horses, not- 
withstanding the seizure of the provisions destined for the Con- 
vention, and of the arms sent off to the Quinze-Vingts, and not-_ 
withstanding the death of an orderly hussar, killed in the Rue 
St. Honoré, they still persisted in not attacking. 
The morning had passed in preparations on the part of the 
sections, in suspense on the part of the Conventional army, 
when Danican, before he began the combat, thought it right to 
send a flag of truce to the committees to offer them conditions. 
Barras and Bonaparte were visiting the posts, when the bearer 
was brought to them blindfolded, as in a fortress. They ordered — 
him to be taken before the committees. He used language of a 
very threatening kind, and offered peace on condition that the | 
patriots should be disarmed, and the decrees of the 5th and ~ 
13th of Fructidor rescinded. Such conditions could not be | 
acceptable; and, besides, none whatever could be listened to. 
The committees, however, though they decided not to answer, 
resolved to appoint twenty-four deputies to go and fraternize — 
with the sections—an expedient which had frequently suc- 
ceeded, for words have much more effect when men are ready to 
come to blows, and they are much more disposed to an arrange= © 
ment that spares the necessity of slaughtering one another. 
Meanwhile, Danican, not receiving any answer, gave orders for 
the attack. The firing of small-arms was heard; Bonaparte . 
directed eight hundred muskets and cartouch-boxes to be — 
brought into one of the halls of the Convention, for the pur- — 


pose of arming the representatives themselves, and employing —_ 


them, in case of emergency, as a corps of reserve. This pre- 
caution indicated the whole extent of the danger, Each deputy se 
hastened to his place, and, according to custom in moments of — 
danger, the Assembly awaited in the most profound silence the — 
result of this combat, the first regular battle that it had yet — 
fought with the rebellious factions. y ro fs 
It was now half-past four o’clock. Bonaparte, accompanied ~ 
by Barras, mounted a horse in the court of the Tuileries, and _ 
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hastened to the post of the cul-de-sac. Dauphin, facing the 
church of St. Roch. The sectionary battalions: filled the Rue 
St. Honoré, and had advanced to the entrance of the cul-de-sac. 
One of their best battalions had posted. itself,on) the steps of 
the church of St. Roch, and it was there placed in an advan- 
tageous manner for firing upon the gunners of the Convention. 
Bonaparte, who was capable of appreciating the effect of the 
first blow, immediately directed his artillery to advance, and 
ordered a first discharge. The sectionaries replied by a very 
brisk fire of musketry; but Bonaparte, covering them with 
grape-shot, obliged them to fall back upon the steps of St. 
Roch; then, debouching in the Rue St. Honoré, he directed 
upon the church itself a band of patriots who were fighting at 
his side with the greatest valour, and who had cruel injuries to 
revenge. The sectionaries, after an obstinate resistance, were’: 
dislodged. Bonaparte, then, turning his guns right and left, 
made them sweep the whole length of the Rue St. Honoré. 
The assailants instantly fled on all sides, and retired in) the 
greatest disorder. Leaving an officer to continue the firing and to 
complete the defeat, he next proceeded to the Carrousel, and has- 
tened to the other posts. Every where he caused grape-shot to be 
fired, and every where the unfortunate sectionaries, imprudently 
exposed in deep columns to the effect of the artillery, betook 
themselves to flight. The sectionaries, though they had very 
brave men at the head of their columns, fled with the utmost 
precipitation towards the head-quarters at the Filles St. Thomas. 
Danican and the officers then discovered the blunder which they 
had committed in marching upon the guns, instead of barricad- 
ing the streets and posting themselves in the houses contiguous - 
to the Tuileries. Still they were not discouraged, and they 
resolved upon a new effort. They determined to join the co- 
lumns coming from the faubourg St. Germain to make a general 
attack upon the bridges. Accordingly, they rallied a column of 
from six to eight thousand men, directed them towards the Pont 
Neuf, where Lafond was posted with his troops, and formed a 
junction with the battalions coming from the Rue Dauphine, under 
the command of the Count de Maulevrier. All advanced together 
in close column from the Pont Neuf along the Quai Voltaire to 
the Pont Royal. Bonaparte, present wherever danger required 
his presence, hastened to the spot. He placed several batteries 
on the quay of the Tuileries, which is parallel to the Quai Vol- 
_ taire ; he ordered the guns placed at the head of the Pont Royal 
_ to advance, and to be pointed in such a manner as to enfilade the 
quay by which the assailants were coming. Having made these 
preparations, he suffered the sectionaries to approach : then a 
at once, he gave orders to fire. A shower of grape from the 
bridge met the sectionaries in front, another from the quay of 
the Tuileries, took them obliquely, and carried terror and de- 
struction into their ranks. Young Lafond, full of intrepidity, 
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rallied around him. the steadiest of his men, and again marched 
upon the bridge, to make himself master of the guns.” A Te- 
doubled. fire drove back his column. He endeavoured in vain 
to bring it forwatd a third time: it fled and dispersed under the 
fire of a well-directed artillery. 


The conflict, which had begun at half-past four, was over at’ 


six. Bonaparte who, during the action, had displayed an unpi- 
tying energy, and who had fired upon the population of the 
capital, as though it had been Austrian battalions, then gave 
orders to charge the guns with powder, to complete the disper- 
sion of the insurgents. Some sectionaries had intrenched them- 
selves in the Place Vendéme, in the church of St. Roch, and in 
the Palais Royal; he made his troops debouch by all the outlets 
of the Rue St. Honoré, and detached a corps which starting 
“from, the Place Louis XV., proceeded through the Rue Royale 
and along the boulevards. He thus swept the Place Vendome, 
cleared the church of St. Roch, invested the Palais Royal, and 
blockaded it to avoidanight engagement. = 
~ Next morning, a few musket-shot were sufficient to produce 
the evacuation of the Palais Royal and the section of Lepelletier, 
where the rebels had formed the design to intrench themselves. 
Bonaparte ordered some barricades formed near the Barriére 
des Sergens to be removed, and a detachment from St. Germain, 
which was bringing cannon to the sectionaries, to be stopped. 
Tranquillity was completely restored on the 14th.* The dead 


_. _* The following is an extract from Bonaparte’s own account of this me- 
morable transaction which was dictated by him when at St. Helena’to Las 

Cases :—“ As soon as Napoleon found himself invested with the command of 
the forces destined to protect the Assembly, he despatched Murat with three 
hundred cavalry,.to the Sablons, to bring off the artillery to the gardens of 
the Tuileries. One moment would have been too late. This officer on 
arriving at the Sablons at two o’clock, fell in with the head of a column of 
the section Lepelletier, which had come also for the purpose of carrying off the 
artillery ; but his troops being cavalry and the ground a plain, the section 
retreated, and at six in the morning the forty guns entered the Tuileries. 
From six o’clock to nine, Napoleon visited all the posts and arranged the po- 
sitions of his cannon. All the matches were lighted, and the whole‘of the 
little army, consisting of only five thousand mén, was distributed at the dif- 
ferent posts, or in reserve at the garden, and the Place Carrousel., The 
générale beat throughout Paris, and the national guards formed at all the de- 
bouches, thus surrounding the palace and gardens. The danger was immi- 
nent. Forty thousand national guards well armed and trained, presented 
themselves as the enemies of the Convention who, in order to increase its 
forces, armed fifteen hundred individuals, called the Patriots of 1789. These 


men fought with the greatest valour, and were of the greatest importance to — 


the success of the day. General Cartaux, who had been stationed at Pont 
Neuf with four hundred men and four pieces of cannon with orders to defend 


the two sides of the bridge, abandoned his post and f2Il back under the 


wickets. At the same time the national guard occupied the garden of the 
Infanta, They professed to be well-affected towards the Convention, and 
nevertheless seized.on this post without orders, The sectionaries every mo- 
ment sent women, or themselves advanced unarmed, and waving their! hats 
over their heads, to fraternize with the troops of the line. On the 18th of 


eee 
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_ were immediately carried away, in order to remove all traces of 
this combat. There had been from three to four hundred killed 
Od .BpDIId ot node 


», 


and wounded on both sides. ptt apts Ri 

» This victory gave great joy to all the sincere friends of the 
republic, who could not help recognising in this movement the 
influence of royalism. It restored to the threatened Convention, 
that is, to the Revolution and its authors, the authority. which 
they needed for the establishment of the new institutions. Yet 
it was the unanimous opinion that a severe use should not be 
made of the victory. One charge was quite ready to be preferred 
against the Convention: people pretended that it had fought 
only in behalf of Terrorism, and with the intention of re-esta- 
blishing it. It was of importance that they should not have 
grounds for imputing to it a design to spill blood. The section- 
aries on their part proved that they were not clever conspirators, 
and that they were far from possessing the energy of the patriots; 
they had lost no time in returning to their homes, proud. of 
having defied for a moment those guns which had so often 


broken the lines of Brunswick and Coburg. Provided they 


were allowed to extol their courage among themselves, but 


little danger was thenceforth to be apprehended from them. 


The Convention, therefore, contented itself with displacing the 


-staff.of the national guard; with dissolving the companies of 
/grenadiers and chasseurs, which were the best organized, and 


contained almost all the young men with double queues ; with 


Vendemiaire, at three o’clock, Danican, general of the sections, sent a flag of 


_ truce to summon the Convention to dismiss the troops and disarm the Ter- 


rorists. This messenger traversed the posts blindfolded, with all the forms 
of war. He was then introduced into the midst of the committee of forty, 
in which he caused a great sensation by his threats. Ie was sent back 
towards four o’clock. About the same time seven hundred muskets, belts, 
and cartridge-boxes, were brought into the hall of the Convention to arm 
the members themselves as a corps de reserve, Ata quarter after four some 
muskets were discharged from the Hotel de Noailles into which the section- 
aries had introduced themselves ; the balls reached the steps of the Tuileries. 
At the same instant Lafond’s column debouched by the Quai Voltaire, 
marching over the Pont Royal. The batteries were then ordered to fire. 


_ After several discharges St. Roch was carried, and. Lafond’s column routed. 
- The Rue St. Honoré, the Rue St. Florentin, and the adjacent places were 
DB swept by the guns. About a hundred men attempted to make a stand at the 

_.. 'ThéAtre de la République, but a few shells from the howitzers dislodged 

them in an instant. At six o’clock all was over. There were about two 


hundred killed and wounded on the part of the sectionaries, and nearly as 


ee many on the side of the Convention. ‘The faubourgs, if they did not rise in 


favour of the Convention, certainly did not act against it. It is untrue that 
in the commencement of the action the troops were ordered to fire with pow- 
- der only; but it is a fact that when once they were engaged and success had 


ceased to be doubtful, they fired without ball. On the 14th of bie 
some assemblages still continued to take place in the Pap tarot etier ; 
they were however promptly dislodged, and the rest of the day was ca 
ployed in going over the city, visiting the chief houses of pe ete 
ing in arms, and reading proclamations. In the evening order was completely 
restored, and Paris once more perfectly quiet.” E. 
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putting the national guard for the future under the direction of | 
the general commanding the army of the interior; with giving 
orders for disarming the section of Lepelletier and that of the 
ThéAtre-Francais,;; and with forming three commissions for try- 
ing the leaders of the rebellion, who, however, had almost all of 
them disappeared. ° 

The companies of grenadiers and chasseurs suffered them- 
selves to be dissolved; the two sections of Lepelletier and the 
ThéAtre-Francais delivered up their arms without resistance: 
all, in short, submitted. The committees, entering into these 
views of clemency, winked at the escape of the guilty, or 
allowed them to remain in Paris, where they could scarcely 
keep themselves concealed. The commissioners pronounced no 
sentences except for contumacy. Only one of the chiefs was ap- 
prehended, namely, young Lafond. He had excited some in- 
terest by his courage: there was a wish to save him, but he 
persisted in declaring himself an emigrant and in avowing his 
rebellion, so that it was impossible to pardon him. To sucha 
length was indulgence carried, that M. de Castellane, one of the 
members of the commission formed in the section of Lepelletier, 
meeting at night a patrole, who cried, <‘ Who goes there?” re- 
plied, “Castellane, one of the contumacious!” The conse- 
quences of the 13th of Vendemiaire were, therefore, not san- 
guinary, and the capital was not at all shocked by them. The 
culprits withdrew, or walked about’ unmolested, and the draw- 
ing-rooms were exclusively occupied with the accounts of ex- 
ploits which they dared avow. Without punishing those who: 
had attacked it, the Convention contented itself with rewarding’ 
those who had defended it; it declared that they had deserved» 
well of their country ; it voted gratuities to them; and gave a 
brilliant reception to Barras and Bonaparte.* Barras, already 
celebrated for the 9th of Thermidor, became much more so on’ 
account of the combat in Vendemiaire. To him was attributed’ 
the ‘salvation of the Convention. He was not afraid to allow his 
young lieutenant to share in his glory. ‘It is General Bona- 
parte,” said he, “ whose prompt and skilful dispositions: have 
saved this Assembly,” These words were applauded. Barras 


* © After this memorable conflict, when Bonaparte had been publicly re- - 
ceived with enthusiasm by the Convention who declared that he and Barras ~ 
deserved well of their country, a great change took place in him, and the! 
change in regard to attention to his person was not the least remarkable. 
He now never went out but in a handsome carriage, and he lived ina very . 
respectable house, Rue des Capucines. In short he had become an important, — 
a necessary personage, and all without noise, as if by magic.” — Duchess 
d Abrantes.. E. 

+“ Those who read the bulletin of the 13th of Vendemiaire cannot fail to 
observe the care which Bonaparte took to cast the reproach of shedding the 
first blood on the men he calls rebels. He made a great point of represent- — 
ing his adversaries as the aggressors. It is certain he long regretted that day. 
He often told me he would give years of his life to blot it out from the page 
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was confirmed in the command of the army of the interior, and 


Bonaparte in the appointment of his second. | 


endured them.” f S Sankaln 
Lemaitre, their chief, had been apprehended together with 
the different instigators of the section of Lepelletier. A great 
quantity of papers had been seized at his residence. They feared © 
lest these papers should betray the secret of the plot, and, 
above all, lest he should speak himself. Nevertheless, they 
were not disheartened; their creatures continued to act among 
the sectionaries. The kind of impunity which the latter en- 
joyed had imboldened them. As the Convention, though. vic- 
torious, durst not strike them, it therefore acknowledged that 
public opinion was in their favour; it was, of course, not sure 
of the justice of its cause, since it hesitated. Though van- 
quished, they were prouder and loftier than it was, and, they 
again appeared in the electoral assemblies to promote elections 
conformable with their wishes. The assemblies were to form 
themselves on the 20th of Vendemiaire and to last till the 30th; 
the new legislative body was to meet on the 5th of Brumaire.. 
In Paris, the royalist agents procured the election of Saladin, 
‘the Conventionalist, whom they had already gained. In some 
of the departments they provoked quarrels, and some of the 
electoral assemblies were seen splitting into two distinct 
parties. ; 
»'These intrigues, this recovered boldness, contributed greatly 
to exasperate the patriots, who‘had seen all their prognostics 
fulfilled in the events of the 13th, who were proud both of 
“having guessed rightly, and of having overcome by their courage 
the danger which they had so correctly foreseen. They were 
anxious that the victory might not prove useless to themselves, 
that it should lead to severities against their adversaries, and 


of his history. He was convinced that the people of Paris were dreadfully 
irritated against him, and he would have been glad if Barras had never made 
that speech in the Convention, with the part of which complimentary to 
himself he was at the time so well pleased.”—Bourrienne. 
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reparations for their friends confined in the prisons. They pre= 
sented petitions, in which they prayed for the release of the de- 
tained persons, the dismissal of the officers appointed by Aubry, 
the restoration to their rank of those who had been displaced, 
the trial of the imprisoned deputies, and their reinsertion in the 
electoral lists, if they were innocent. The Mountain, supported. 
by the tribunes, crowded with patriots, applauded these de- 
mands, and energetically claimed their adoption. Tallien, who 
had connected himself with it, and who was the civil head of the 
ruling party as Barras was its military head—Tallien strove to 
repress it. He caused the last demand relative to the reinsertion 
_of the detained deputies in the lists to be withdrawn, as contrary 
to the decrees of the 5th and 13th of Fructidor. Those decrees, 


in fact, declared the deputies who were then suspended from ~ 


their functions ineligible. The Mountain, however, was not 
easier to manage than the sectionaries; and it seemed as though 
the last days of that Assembly, which had but one decade more 
to sit, could not possibly pass without storm. 

The very tidings from the frontiers contributed to increase the 
agitation, by exciting the distrust of the patriots and the inex- 
tinguishable hopes of the royalists. We have seen that Jourdan 
had crossed the Rhine at Dusseldorf, and advanced upon the 
Sieg; that Pichegru had entered Mannheini, and thrown a 
division beyond the Rhine. Events so auspicious had not 
suggested any grand idea to Pichegru who was so highly ex- 
tolled, and herein he had proved either his perfidy or his in- 
capacity. Agreeably to ordinary analogies, it is to his incapacity 
that-his blunders ought to be attributed ; for, even with the 
desire to betray, a man never throws away occasions for great 
victories ; they always serve to enhance his price. Contem- 
poraries worthy of belief have nevertheless thought that his 
false manceuvres should be ascribed to treason: he is, there- 
fore, the only general known in history who ever purposely 
suffered-himself to be beaten. It was not a corps that he should 
have pushed on beyond Mannheim, but his whole army, to take 
possession of Heidelberg, which is the essential point where the 
roads running from the Upper Rhine into the valleys of the 
Neckar and the Mayn cross one another. This would have 
been gaining the point by which Wurmser could have joined 


Cluirfayt, separating those two generals for ever, securing the. 


point by which it was possible to join Jourdan and to form with 
him a mass that would have successively overwhelmed Clairfayt 
and Wurniser. Clairfayt, aware of the danger, quitted the 
banks of the Mayn and hastened to Heidelberg; but his lieu- 
tenant, Quasdanovich, assisted by Wurmser, had succeeded in 
dislodging from Heidelberg the division which Pichegru had 
left there. Pichegra was shut up in Mannheim; and Clairfayt 
relieved from all fear for his communications with Wurmser, had 


’ 
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immediately marched upon Jourdan. The latter, cooped up be- 
tween the Rhine and the line of neutrality, could not liye there 
as in an enemy’s country, and, having no organized service for 
drawing his resources from the Netherlands, found. himself, as 
‘soon as he could neither march forward nor join Pichegru, in a. 
most critical position. Clairfayt, in particular, disregarding the 
neutrality, had placed himself in such a manner as to turn his 
left and to throw him into the Rhine. He could not keep his 
ground there: it.was therefore resolved by. the representatives, 
with the assent of all -the generals, that he should fall back on 
Mayence, and blockade it on thé right bank: . But this position 
would be no better than the preceding; it would leave him in 
the same penury; it would expose him to the attacks of Clair- 
fayt in a disadvantageous situation; it would render him liable 
to lose his_route, towards Diisseldorf: it was consequently. de- 
cided that he should retreat, for the purpose: of regaining. the. 
Lower:Rhine. . This lie did*in good order, and. without being 
molested by Clairfayt, who, meditating a grand: plan, returned. 
upon the Mayn.to approach Mayence. LUTE eine a 
To these tidings of the: retrograde march of: the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, were addedfalarming rumours concerning the 
army of Italy. Scherer had arrived there with two fine divisions 
of the Eastern Pyrenees, rendered: disposable by. the peace with 
Spain: it was nevertheless ‘said that this general did not feel 
sure of his: position, and that he demanded such succours as 
could be afforded. him -in maéériel-and. supplies, without which 
he threatened to make a,retrograde movement. . Lastly, there 
was talk of a second English expedition bringing Count d’Artois. 
and fresh troops: for éffecting 4 landing. it tay 
_ These tidings, which certainly involved nothing alarming for: 
the existence of the :republic, still mistress of the course of 
the Rhine, which had two more armies: to send, the one to 
Italy, the other to. La Vendée, which had just learned by the 
affair at Quiberon to rely upon Hoche, and not to fear the ex- 
peditions of the: emigrants—these tidings, nevertheless, con~ 
tributed:to rouse the royalists, terrified-by Vendémiaire, and to 
exasperate? the: patriots, who. were dissatisfied at the use which 
had been made of the victory. The discovery of the correspond- 
ence of Lemaitre, in particular, produced the most unpleasant 


_ sensation.. People discovered’ in-it the entire plot which had 


been so long suspected; they acquired a certainty of a secret 
agency established in Paris, communicating with Verona, with 
La Vendée, and with all.the provinces of France, exciting coun- 
ter-revolutionary movements there, and having an understanding 
with several members of the Convention and of the committees. 
The very boasting of these paltry agents, who flattered them- 
selves with having gained sometimes generals, at others deputies, 
and who pretended to have connexions with monarchists and 
VOL. IV. U 
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Thermidorians, contributed to excite still stronger suspicions, 
and to make them hover over the heads of the deputies of the 
right side. Nise it 3 
Rovere and Saladin were already mentioned, and against 
them convincing evidence had been obtained. The latter had 
published a pamphlet against the decrees of the 5th and the 
13th of Fructidor, and had just been rewarded for it by the suf- 
frages of the Parisian electors. Lesage of Eure and Loire, La 
Riviere, Boissy-d’Anglas,* and Lanjuinais, were also pointed 
out as secret accomplices of the royalist agency. Their silence 
on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of Vendémiaire had greatly com- 
promised them. The counter-revolutionary journals, by the 
warm praises which they bestowed upon these men, contributed 
to compromise them still more. Those same papers, which so 
highly extolled the seventy-three, loaded the Thermidorians 
with abuse. It was scarcely possible that a rupture should not 
ensue. The seventy-three and the Thermidorians still continued 
to meet at the residence of a mutual friend, but ill-humour and 
want of confidence prevailed among them. Towards the latter 
end of the session, they were talking there of the new elections, 
of the intrigues of royalism to influence them, and of the silence 
of Boissy, Lanjuinais, La Riviere, and Lesage, during the scenes 
of Vendémiaire. Legendre, with his usual petulance, censured 
the four deputies, who were present, for this silence. The latter 
strove to justify themselves. Lanjuinais dropped the very 
strange expression of “ massacre of the 13th of Vendémiaire,” 
and thus furnished proof either of extraordinary confusion of 
ideas, or of sentiments very far from republican. At this ex- 
pression, Tallien flew into a violent passion, and would have 
retired, saying that he could stay no longer with royalists, and 
that he would go and denounce them to the Convention. The 
others surrounded and pacified him, and endeavoured to palliate 
the expression of Lanjuinais. The party nevertheless broke up 
in great ill-humour. ; . 

Meanwhile the agitation continued to increase in Paris. Dis- 
trust was every where augmented, and suspicions of royalism 
extended to every body. ‘Tallien moved that the Convention 
should form itself into a secret committee, and he formally 
denounced Lesage, La Riviére, Boissy-d’Anglas, and Lanjui- 
nais. His proofs were not sufficient; they rested only upon 
imductions more or less probable, and the accusation was not 
supported. Louvet, though attached to the Thermidorians, did 
not support the charge against the four deputies, who were his 


* “ Boissy-d’Anglas was secretly connected with the royalist faction, and, 
we are told, entertained a lurking hatred and contempt for the people. He 
was the intimate friend of Aubry, who is also supposed to have superseded 
pe with a view to rob the republic of his talents and future victories.” 
— Hazlitt. 3 ; 
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- friends; but he accused Rovére and Saladin, and painted their 
conduct in glaring colours. He followed their variations from 
the most vehement terrorism to the most vehement royalism, and 
obtained a decree for their arrest. L’Homond, compromised by 
Lemaitre, and Aubry, the author of the military reaction, were 
hkewise arrested. 

The adversaries of Tallien, by way of reprisal, called for the 
publication of a letter from the Pretender to the Duke d’Har- 
court, in which, remarking on the statements sent to him from 
Paris, he said, “ I cannot believe that Tallien is a royalist of 
the right sort.” It should be recollected that the Paris agents 
flattered themselves that they had gained Tallien and Hoche. 
Their habitual boasting, and their calumnies respecting Hoche, 
are sufficient to justify Tallien. This letter produced but little 
effect; for Tallien, since the affair of Quiberon and since his 
conduct in Vendémiaire, so far from being deemed a royalist, 
was considered as a sanguinary Terrorist. ‘Thus men who ought 
to have united in saving by their joint efforts a revolution which 
was their own work, were filled with distrust of one another, and 
suffered themselves to be compromised, if not gained, by royal- 
ism. Owing to the calumnies of the royalists, the last days of 
this illustrious Assembly ended, as they had begun, in storms 
and agitation. ite 

Tallien lastly moved the appointment of a commission of five 
members, charged to propose efficacious measures for saving the 
Revolution during the transition from one government to 
another. The Convention nominated Tallien, Dubois-Crancé, 
Florent Guyot, Roux of La Marne, and Pons of Verdun. The 
object of this commission was to prevent the manceuvres of the 
royalists in the elections, and to satisfy the republicans in regard 
to the composition of the new government. The Mountain, full 
of ardour, and conceiving that this commission was about to 
fulfil all its wishes, spread a report, and believed it fora moment, 
that all the elections were to be annulled, and that the Assembly 
was about to delay putting the constitution in operation for some 

-time longer. It had in fact persuaded itself that the time was 
not come for leaving the republic to itself, that the royalists were 
not sufficiently crushed, and that the revolutionary government 
was needed for some time longer, in order to quell them com- 
pletely. The counter-revolutionists affected to circulate the same 
reports. Thibaudeau, the deputy, who thus far had not gone 
along either with the Mountain or with the Thermidorians, or 
with the monarchists, who had nevertheless shown himself a 
sincere republican, and on whom thirty-two departments had 
just fixed their choice, because in electing him they had the 
advantage of not declaring for any party—Thibaudeau could 
naturally not distrust the state of opinion so much as the Thermi- 
dorians. He thought that pies and his party calumniated the 
eo 
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nation by wishing to take so many precautions against it ; he « 


even supposed that Tallien harboured personal designs, that he 
meant to place himself at the head of the Mountainand to give 
himself a dictatorship, upon pretext of preserving. the. republic 
from the royalists. He denounced, ina virulent and acrimonious 
manner this supposed design of dictatorship, and made an un- 
expected sally against Tallien, which surprised all the republi- 
cans, because they could not comprehend its motive. This 
attack even compromised Thibaudeau in the opinion of the most 
distrustful, and caused intentions which he never entertained to 
be ascribed to him. Though he reminded the Assembly that 
he was a regicide, it was well known from the intercepted let- 
ters* that the death of Louis XVI. might be expiated by 
‘important services rendered to his heirs, and this quality no 
longer appeared to be a complete guarantee. Thus, though a 
firm republican, this sally against Tallien injured him in the 
estimation of the patriots, and gained him extraordinary praises 
-from the royalists. He was called Bar of Iron. - : 
“The Convention passed to the order of the day, and awaited 
the report of Tallien in the name of the commission of five. The 
_tesult of the labours of this commission was a decree compre- 
hending the following measures : 

~ Exclusion of all emigrants and relatives of emigrants from all 
functions, civil, municipal, legislative, judicial, and military, till 
the general peace ; ; 
‘+ Permission for all those who would not live under the laws of 
the republic to quit France and to carry their property along 
with them; 

Dismissal of all officers who had not served during the revolu- 
‘tionary system, that is, since the 10th of August, and who had 
been replaced since the 15th Germinal, that is since the proceed- 
ings of Aubry. tick 

These dispositions were adopted. The Convention then 
decreed in a solemn manner the union of Belgium with France, 
‘and its division into departments. At length, on the 4th of 
Brumaire, at the moment of breaking up, it determined to finish 
its long and stormy career by a signal act of clemency. It de- 
creed that the punishment of death should be abolished in the 
French republic, from the time of the general peace. It changed 
the name of the Place de la Révolution into that of Place de la 
Concorde ; and lastly it pronounced an amnesty for all acts 
‘connected with the Revolution, excepting the revolt of the 13th 
‘of Vendémiaire.. This was setting at liberty men of all par- 
_ties excepting Lemaitre, the only one of the conspirators of Ven- 
démiaire against whom there existed sufficient evidence. The 


* Moniteur, year IV, p. 150. Letter from d’Entraigues to Lemaitre, dated 
October 10, 1795. ; 
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sentence of transportation pronounced against Billaud-Varennes, 
- Collot-d’Herbois, and Barrére, which had been revoked for the 
purpose of trying them anew, that is, to cause'them to be. con- 
demned to death, was confirmed. Barrére, who alone had. not 
yet been embarked,* was directed to be put on shipboard. ., All 
the prisons were to be thrown open. At half-past two, on. the 
4th of Brumaire, year IV (October 26, 1795), the ‘president 
of the Convention pronounced these words: “ The. National 
Convention declares that its mission is accomplished and its ses- 
sion is closed.” Shouts, a thousand times repeated, of The 
republic for ever! accompanied these words. Gh : 

_ Thus terminated the long and memorable session of the Na- 
tional Convention. The Constituent Assembly had the ancient 
feudal organization to destroy, and to lay the foundation, of a new 
organization: the Legislative Assembly had had to make trial of 
that organization, in presence of the King, left in the constitution. 
After a trial of some months, it ascertained and declared the in- 
compatibility of the King with the new institutions and his conni- 
vances with leagued Europe: it suspended the King and the 
constitution, and dissolved itself. The Convention, therefore, 
found a dethroned king, an annulled constitution, an administra- 
tion entirely destroyed, a paper money discredited, old skeletons 
of regiments worn out and empty. Thus it was not liberty 
that it had to proclaim in presence of an enfeebled and 
despised throne, it was liberty that it had to defend against 

all Europe; a very different task. Without being for a moment 
daunted, it proclaimed the republic in the face of the hostile 
armies ; it then sacrificed the King, to cut off all retreat from 
itself; it subsequently took all the powers into its own hands, 
and constituted itself a dictatorship. Voices were raised in its 
bosom, which talked of humanity when it wished to hear of 
nothing but energy; it stifled them. This dictatorship, which 
the necessity of the general preservation had obliged it to arro- 
gate to itself over France, twelve of its members soon arrogated 
to themselves over it, for the same reason and on account of the 
‘same necessity. From the Alps to the sea, from the Pyrenees 
to the Rhine, these twelve dictators seized upon all, both men 
and things, and commenced the greatest and the most awful 
‘struggle with the nations of Europe ever recorded in history. In 
“order that they might remain supreme directors of this immense 
work, they sacrificed all parties by turns; and, according to the 
condition attached to humanity, they had the excesses of their 
qualities. These qualities were strength and energy; their 
excess was cruelty. They spilt torrents of blood, till, having 
Decome useless from victory, and odious by the abuse of 


_ * « Barrére contrived to be left behind, at the island of Oleron, when his 
colleagues sailed for Cayenne, upon which Boursault observed, that it was the 
first time he had ever failed to sail with the wind.”—Scott’s Life of Napo- 
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strength, they fell. The Convention then took the dictatorship — 
again into its own hands, and began by degrees to relax the 
springs of that terrible administration. Rendered confident by 
victory, it listened to humanity, and indulged its spirit of regene- 
ration. It aimed at every thing good and great and pursued this 
purpose fora year; but the parties, crushed under its pitiless 
authority, revived under its clemency. Two factions, in which 
were blended, under infinite variety of shades, the friends and 
the foes of the Revolution, attacked it by turns. It vanquished 
the one in Germinal and Prairial, the other in Vendémiaire, and 
till the last day showed itself heroic amidst dangers. Lastly, it 
framed a republican constitution, and, after a struggle of three 
years with Europe, with the factions, with itself, mutilated and 
bleeding, it dissolved itself and transmitted the government of 
France to the Directory.* 

Its memory has remained terrible, but in its favourthere need only 
be alleged one fact, one only, and all reproaches fall before this 
important fact—it saved us from foreign invasion. The preceding ~ 
assemblies had bequeathed to it France compromised. The Con- 
_ vention bequeathed France saved to the Directory and the Empire. 

If, in 1793, the emigrants had returned to France, there would have 
been left no vestige of the works of the Constituent Assembly 
and of the benefits of the Revolution. Instead of those admirable 
civil institutions, those magnificent exploits, which signalized the 
Constituent Assembly, the Convention, the Directory, the Con- 
sulate, and the Empire, we should have had the base and sangui- 
nary anarchy which we behold at this day beyond the Pyrenees. 
In repelling the invasion of the kings leagued against our re- 
public, the Convention ensured to the Revolution an uninter- 
rupted action of thirty years on the soil of France, and gave its 
works time to become consolidated, and to acquire that strength 
which enables them to defy the impotent wrath of the enemies 
of humanity. 

To the men who call themselves with pride patriots of 89 the © 
Convention will always be able to say, “ You provoked the. 
combat—we sustained and finished it.” 


* “ During this frightful period of three years, the violence of the different 
factions converted the Revolution into a war, and the house of Assembly into 
a field of battle. Each party struggled for victory in order to obtain the 
ascendency. The Girondins tried, and perished ; the party of Robespierre 
tried, and perished also. Every thing was provisional, both power and men 
and parties and systems ; because one thing only was possible, and that was 
war.: A whole year from the time it regained its authority was necessary to 
enable the Convention to restore the nation to the dominion of the law. It 
had now returned to the point from which it started, having accomplished its 
real design, which was to protect and finally consolidate the republic. After 
having astonished the world, it disappeared from the scene. Three years of 
diemtoe had been lost to liberty, but not to the Revolution.” Mignet. 
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THE DIRECTORY. 


INSTALLATION OF THE DIRECTORY—ITS FIRST PROCEEDINGS 
—LOSS OF THE LINES OF MAYENCE, AND ARMISTICE ON 
THE RHINE—BATTLE OF LOANO—EXPEDITION OF THE ILE- | 
DIEU. 


Tue Sth of Brumaire, year IV (October 27, 1795), was the 
day fixed for putting in force the directorial constitution. On . 
that day, the two-thirds of the Convention retained in the legis- 
lative body were to be joined by the third just elected by the 
electoral assemblies, to divide themselves into two councils, to 
constitute themselves, and then to proceed to the nomination of 
the five directors, who were to be invested with the executive 
power. During these first moments, devoted to the organiza- 
tion of the legislative body and the Directory, the former com- 
mittees of government were to remain, and to retain the deposit 
of all the powers. The members of the Convention, sent to the 
armies or into. the departments, were to continue their mission 
until the installation of the Directory should be notified to 
them. is 

A great agitation prevailed in the public mind. The mo- 
derate and the vehement patriots showed one and the same 
irritation against the party which had attacked the Convention 
on the 13th of Vendémiaire ; they were full of alarm; they ex- 
horted one another to unite more closely than ever, in order to 
resist royalism; they loudly asserted that only such men as 
were irrevocably bound to serve the cause of the Revolution 
ought to be called to the Directory and to all public offices ; 
they entertained a great distrust of the deputies of the new 
third, and anxiously investigated their names, their past lives, 
~ and their known or presumed opinions. 

The sectionaries, cut down by grape-shot on the 13th of Ven- 
démiaire, but treated with the utmost clemency after the victory, 
had again grown insolent. Proud of having for a moment sus- 
tained the fire, they seemed to imagine that the Convention, in 
sparing them, had been influenced by respect for their strength, 
and tacitly acknowledged the justice of their cause. _ They 
showed themselves every where, boasted of their exploits, re- 
peating in the drawing-rooms the like impertinences against 
the great Assembly which had just relinquished power, and 
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‘affected ‘to place “strong reliance on the deputies of the new 
“third. 109 Y3 it 


J 


These deputies, who were to take their seats among the 


‘veterans of the Revolution, and to represent the new opinion 
‘which had sprung up in France after a long series of storms, 


were far from justifying all the distrust of the republicans and 
all the hopes of the counter-revolutionists. Among them were 
some members of the old assemblies, as Vaublanc, Pastoret, 
Dumas, Dupont of Nemours, and the honest and learned Tron- 
chet, who had rendered such important services to our legisla- 


tion. Next were seen many new men, not those extraordinary 


men who shine at the outset of revolutions, but men of solid 
merit, who succeed genius in the career of politics as in that of 


the arts; for instance, lawyers and administrators, such as 


Portalis, Siméon, Barbé-Marbois,* Troncon- Ducoudray. In ge- 


“neral, these new deputies, setting aside some decided counter- 
- revolutionists, belonged to that class of moderate men, who, 


having taken no share in events, having had no opportunity 
either to do wrong or to deceive themselves, pretended to be 
attached to the Revolution, but separated it at the same time 


from what they called its crimes. Though naturally disposed to 


censure the past, they were already somewhat reconciled with 


the Convention and the republic by their election, for men 


willingly forgive an order of things in which they have found 
places. For the rest, strangers to Paris and to politics, timid 
as yet upon this new stage, they courted and visited the most 
distinguished members of the National Convention. 
Such was the disposition of minds on the 5th of Brumaire, 
year 1V. The members of the Convention who had been re- 
elected, met and strove to influence the nominations that were 
yet to be made, in order to remain masters of the government. 
By virtue of the celebrated decrees of the 5th and 138th of 
Fructidor, the number of the Conventionalists in the new legisla- 


tive body was to be five hundred. If this number were left in- 


complete by the re-elections, the members present on the 5th of 
Brumaire were to form themselves into an electoral body for the 
purpose of completing it. In the committee of public welfare, a 
list was drawn up, in which were inserted many decided Moun- 


~taineers. ‘This list was not wholly approved of. However, none 


but known patriots were placed in it. On the 5th, all the depu- 


* “ Barbé-Marbois was son of the director of the mint at Metz. In 1792 
he went to Vienna as assistant to the ambassador ; and on his return to Paris 
remained in obscurity till 1795. At that period he was deputed to the Coun- 
cil of Ancients, but in 1797 was condemned to banishment. He was recalled 
to France after the 18th of Brumaire, was appointed councillor of state, and, 
in 1801, director of the public treasury. In 1805 he was appointed grand 


officer of the Legion of Honour. He was the author of several esteemed 


works, among which are an ‘ Essay on the Means of Inspiring a Taste for 


Virtue.’ ”— Biographie Moderne. E. 
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ties present, forming a single assembly, constituted themselves 
an electoral body. In the first place, they completed the two- 
thirds of Conventionalists who were to sit in the legislative 
body ; they then drew up a list of all the deputies married and 
past the age of forty, from which they took by lot two hundred 
_and fifty to compose the Council of the Ancients. 1 
On the following day, the Council of the Five Hundred assem- 
bled at the Riding-house, in the old hall of the Constituent 
Assembly, chose Daunou president, and Rewbel, Chénier, Cam- 
bacérés, and Thibaudeau, secretaries. The Council of the 
Ancients. met in the former hall of the Convention, called 
Lareveillere-Lepeaux to the chair, and Baudin, Lanjuinais, 
Bréard, and Charles Lacroix, to the bureau. These selections 
were suitable, and proved that in both councils the majority was 
attached to the republican cause. The councils declared: that 
they were constituted, notified this to each other by messages, 
provisionally confirmed the powers of the deputies, and deferred 
the verification of them till after the organization of the govern- 
ment. ) 
The most important of all the elections was yet to take place, 
_ namely that of the five magistrates to be invested with the 
executive power. On this choice depended at once the fate of 
the republic and the fortune of individuals. . The five directors, 
in fact, having the nomination of all the public. functionaries, 
could compose the government at pleasure, and fill it with men 
attached or hostile to the republic. They would be masters 
moreover of the destiny of individuals; they would have it in 
their power to open to them, or to shut them out of, the career of 
public employments, to reward or to discourage talents faithful 
to the cause.of the Revolution. The influence which they 
must exercise would therefore be immense. In consequence, 
all were deeply interested in the choice that was about to be 
made. ' 
The Conventionalists met to consider of this choice. All 
agreed that they ought to choose regicides, in order to give 
_ themselves surer guarantees. Opinions, after wavering for 
_some time, settled in favour of Barras, Rewbel, Sieyes, Lare- 
_ yeillére-Lepeaux, and Le Tourneur. Barras had rendered im- 
portant services in Thermidor, Prairial, and Vendémiaire; he bad 
been in some sort the legislator-general opposed to all the fac- 
tions; the last battle, of the 13th of Vendémiaire, had in par- 
__ ticular given him great consequence, though the merit of the 
dispositions belonged to young Bonaparte. Rewbel, shut up in 
_ Mayence during the siege, and frequently called into the com- 
_mittees since the 9th of Thermidor, had adopted the opinion of 
the Thermidorians, shown aptness for and application to business, 
and a certain vigour of character. Sieyes was regarded as the 
first speculative genius of the time. Lareveillére-Lepeaux had 
_yoluntarily associated himself with the Girondins on the day, of 
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their proscription, had come back to his colleagues on the 9th. 
of Thermidor, and had opposed with all his might the two fac- 
tions which had alternately attacked the Convention. A mild and 
humane patriot, he was the only Girondin whom the Mountain 
did not suspect, and the only patriot whose virtues the counter- 
revolutionists durst not deny. He had but one defect, in the 
opinion of certain persons, namely the deformity of his person, 
upon which it was alleged the directorial mantle would sit but ill. - 
Lastly, Le Torneur, known for a patriot and esteemed on account 
of his character, had formerly been an officer of engineers, and 
had lately succeeded Carnot in the committee of public welfare, 
but was far from possessing his talents. Some of the Conven- 
tionalists were for placing among the five directors one of the. 
generals who had most distinguished themselves at the head of 
the armies, as Kleber, Moreau, Pichegru, or Hoche; but the 
Assembly was afraid of giving too much influence to the mili- 
tary, and would not call any of them to the supreme power. To 
render the elections certain, the Conventionalists agreed among 
themselves to resort to an expedient which, without being 
illegal, had very much the appearance of a trick. Agreeably to 
the constitution, the Council of the Five Hundred was to present 
to the Council of the Ancients a list of ten candidates for each 
directorship; and out of these ten that council was to choose 
one. Thus for the five dictatorships it was necessary to present 
fifty candidates.. The Conventionalists, who had the majority 
in the Five Hundred, agreed to place Barras, Rewbel, Sieyes, 
Lareveillére-Lepeaux, and Le Tourneur, at the head of the list, 
and then to add forty-five unknown names, none of which could | 
possibly be chosen. In this manner a preference was forced for 
the five candidates whom the Conventionalists were desirous of 
calling to the Directory. ” 
‘This plan was strictly followed; but, as one name was want- 
ing to make up the forty-five, that of Cambacérés was added, 
to the great satisfaction of the new third and of all the mode- 
rates. When the list was presented to the Ancients, they ap-_ 
peared to be extremely displeased at this manner of forcing their 
choice. Dupont of Nemours moved an adjournment. ‘“ The 
forty-five persons who complete this list,” said he, “ are no doubt 
not unworthy of your choice, for, in the contrary case, it would 
be evident that an attempt has been made to do you violence in 
favour of five individuals. No doubt, these names which reach 
you for the first time belong to men of modest virtue, and who 
are also worthy of representing a great republic ; but it requires 
time to become acquainted with them. Their very modesty, 
which has kept them concealed, compels us to make inquiries 
before we can appreciate their merit, and authorizes us to. de- 
mand an adjournment.” The Ancients, though dissatisfied with 
this procedure, shared the sentiments of the majority of the Five 
Hundred, and confirmed the choice of the five persons who had 
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thus been forced upon them. Out of two hundred»and eighteen 
votes, Lareveillére Lepeaux obtained two hundred and sixteen, 
such was the unanimity of esteem for that excellent man; Le 
Tourneur obtained one hundred and eighty-nine ; Rewbel, one 
hundred and seventy-six ; Sieyes, one hundred and fifty-six ; 
Barras, one hundred and twenty-nine. This last was more of a 
party man than the others; it was therefore natural that he . 
should excite greater difference of opinion and gain fewer votes. 

The election of these five persons gave the greatest satisfaction 
to the revolutionists, who thus saw themselves assured of the 
government. It was yet to be ascertained whether the five 
directors would accept the appointment. There was no doubt 
respecting three of them, but two were known to care very little 
about power. Lareveillére-Lepeaux, a simple, modest man, but 
little qualified for the management of affairs and of men,. sought 
and found no pleasure but in the Jardin des Plantes with the 
brothers Thouin. It was doubtful whether he could be prevailed 
upon to accept the functions of director. Sieyes, with a mighty 
mind, capable of conceiving every thing, a matter of business as 
well as a principle, was nevertheless incapable, from disposition, 
of the duties of government. Perhaps too, full of spleen against 
a republic which was not constituted to his fancy, he would not 
be disposed to accept the direction of it. In fact, it was requi- 
site that, among these five individuals, men of business or of 
action, there should be one of pure and well known virtue. Such 
a one was found among them by the acceptance of Lareveillére- 
Lepeaux. As for Sieyes, his repugnance was not to be over- 
come ; he declined, alleging that he considered himself unfit for 
the government. : 

It was necessary to provide another in his stead. There was a 
man who enjoyed immense reputation in Europe — namely, 
Carnot. His military services, though important, were exagge- 
rated : to him were attributed all our victories; and, though he 
had been a member of the great committee of public welfare, 
the colleague of Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon, it was 
known that he had opposed them with great energy. In him 
was seen the union of a great military genius with a stoic cha- 
racter. His reputation and that of Sieyes were the two greatest 
of the time. The best thing that could be done to give con- 
~ sideration to the Directory was to supply the place of one of 
these two reputatiohs by the other. Carnot was accordingly in- 
serted in the new list beside the men who rendered his nomina- 
tion compulsory. Cambacérés was also added to the list, which 
contained only eight unknown persons. The Ancients, however, 
had no hesitation in preferring Carnot; he obtained one hundred 
and seventeen votes against one hundred and thirteen, and be- 
came one of the five directors. 

Thus Barras, Rewbel, Lareveillére-Lepeaux, Le Tourneur, and 
Carnot, became the five magistrates invested with the govern- 
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ment of the republic. Among these five persons there was nota 
man of genius, nor even any man of high reputation, excepting 
Carnot. But what was to be done at the end of a sanguinary re- 
volution, which, in'a few years, had devoured several generations 
of men of genius /of every description? In the assemblies there 
was not. left one extraordinary orator, in diplomacy there re- 
mained not one celebrated negotiator. Barthelemy alone, by his 
treaties with Prussia and Spain, had gained a sort of considera- 
tion, but he inspired the patriots with no confidence. In the 
armies, great generals were already formed, and still greater 
“were training ;* but there was yet no decided superiority, and, 
besides, a distrust was entertained of the military. Thus, as we 
have observed, there were but two men of high reputation, Sieyes 
and Carnot. As it was impossible to gain the one, the other was 
secured. Barras had action; Rewbel and Le Tourneur were 
assiduous at business; Lareveillére-Lepeaux was a discreet and 
upright man: it would have been difficult at the moment to 
compose the supreme magistracy in any other way. é 
The state of things on the accession of these five magistrates 
to power was deplorable; and it required great courage and 
virtue in some, and great ambition in others, to accept the task 
that was imposed upon them. A combat was just over, in which 
it had been found necessary to call in one faction to fight an- 
other. The patriots who had spilt their blood had become im- 
portunate; the sectionaries had not ceased to be daring. The 
affair of the 13th of Vendémiaire had, in short, not been one of 
those victories followed by terror, which, while they subject the 
government to the yoke of the victorious faction, deliver it at 
least from the vanquished faction. The patriots had lifted their 
heads again; the sectionaries had not submitted. Paris was full 
— of intriguers of all parties, agitated by every kind of ambition, 
and plunged into the deepest distress. Hy 
At this time, as in Prairial, there was a scarcity of the first 
necessaries of life in all the great communes: the paper-money 
produced confusion in trade, and left the government without 
resources. ‘The Convention having refused to assent to the dis- 
_ posal of the national domains for thrice their value in 1790°in 
paper, the sales had been suspended; the paper, which could 
only come back by means of the sales, had continued in circu- 
lation, and its depreciation had made alarming progress. To no 
purpose had the scale of proportion for diminishing the loss of 


* “ Under the stern rule of the Convention, which knew no excuse for ill 
success, and stimulated by opportunities which seemed to offer every prize 
to honourable ambition, arose a race of generals whom the world scarcely ever 
saw equalled, and of whom there certainly never at any other period: flou- 
rished so many in the same service. In those early wars, and summoned out 
by the stern proscription, were trained men whose names began already 


to stir the French soldier as with the sound of the trumpet.’—Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon. KE. t : ; +45 Ding 
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those who received the assignats been devised; that’ scale re- 
duced them only to a fifth, whereas they had not even 'the one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth of the primitive value. ‘The state, receiving 
nothing but paper for the taxes, was ruined as well as private 
individuals. . It levied, it is true, one-half of the land-tax in 
kind, which furnished some supplies for the consumption of the 
armies ; but the means of transport were frequently wanting, 
and those articles remained in the magazines till they were 
spoiled. To add to its expenditure, it was obliged, as we know, 
to feed Paris. It furnished the ration at a price in assignats 
which scarcely covered the hundredth part of the cost. This ex- 
pedient, however, was the only possible one for supplying the 
annuitants and the public functionaries, who were paid in assig- 
nats, with bread at least; but this obligation had raised the ex- 
penditure to an enormous amount. Having nothing but paper to 
defray it, the state had issued assignats without limit, and had 
increased the quantity of them in a few months from twelve 
to twenty-nine thousand million. The old returns and the sums 
in the treasury reduced the actual amount in circulation to nine- 
teen thousand million, which exceeded all the amounts known in 
finance. To keep down the issues as much as possible, the com- 
mission of five, instituted in the last days of the Convention for 
devising extraordinary means of police and finance, had induced 
the Assembly to decree in principle an extraordinary war-con- 
tribution of twenty times the land-tax, and ten times the tax on 
patents, which might produce about six or seven thousand mil- 
lion in paper. But this contribution was decreed only in prin- 
ciple ; and, meanwhile, inscriptions of rentes were given to the 
contractors, which they received at a ruinous rate. A vente of 
five francs was allowed for a capital of ten. An experiment was 
also made of a voluntary loan at 3 per cent., which was ruinous 
and ill filled. 

. In this dreadful distress, the public functionaries, being unable 
to live upon their salaries, gave in their resignation. The soldiers 
left the armies, which had lost one-third of their effective force, 
and. returned to the towns, where the weakness of the govern- 
ment allowed them to remain unmolested. Thus to supply five 
armies and an immense capital, with the mere faculty of issuing 

-assignats without value; to recruit those armies; to reconstitute 
the entire government between the two hostile factions—such 
was the task of the five magistrates who had just been called to 
the supreme administration of the republic. a 

The necessity of order is so great in all communities, that 
they naturally favour its re-establishment, and wonderfully second 
those who undertake the duty of reorganizing them: but it 
would be impossible to reorganize them, unless they were 
favourably disposed towards it, and we ought not the less to 
acknowledge the courage and the efforts of those who venture to 
undertake such enterprises. The five directors, on taking pos-° 
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session of the Luxembourg, found not a single article of furniture 
there. The keeper lent them a rickety table, a sheet of letter- 
paper, and an inkstand, for the purpose of writing the first 
message, notifying to the two councils that the Directory was 
constituted.* In the treasury there was not a sou in specie. 
Every night the assignats necessary for the service of the follow- 
ing day were printed, and they were issued quite wet from the 
presses of the republic. The greatest uncertainty respecting 
supplies prevailed ; and for several days there had been nothing 
but a few ounces of bread or rice to distribute among the 
eople. sa id 
is The first demand made was for funds. According to the new 
constitution, it was requisite that every expense should be pre- 
ceded by a demand for funds, with an allotment to each ministry. 
The two councils granted the demand, and then the treasury, 
which had been rendered independent of the Directory, paid the 
sums granted by the decree of the two councils. The Directory 
demanded at first three thousand million in assignats, which 
was granted, and which it would be necessary to exchange im- 
mediately for specie. Was it the duty of the treasury or of the 
Directory to negotiate this exchange? That was the first 
difficulty. The treasury, if it made bargains itself, would be 
overstepping the duty of mere superintendence. That diffi- 
culty, however, was removed by assigning to it the negotiation 
of the paper. The three thousand million could produce at 
most twenty or twenty-five million of livres. That sum could 
do no more than supply the first current wants. A plan of 
finance was immediately taken into consideration, and the 
Directory intimated to the two councils that it should submit 
that plan to them ina few days. Meanwhile it was necessary 
to feed Paris, which was destitute of every thing; and there 
‘was no longer any organized system of requisitions. The Direc- 
tory demanded the faculty of requiring, by way of summons, in 
the departments contiguous to that of the Seine, the quantity of 
two hundred and fifty thousand quintals of corn, on account of 
the land-tax payable in kind. The next care of the Directory 
was to demand a number of laws for the repression of_all kinds 


* “ When the directors entered the Luxembourg, there was not a piece of 
furniture in it. They procured a small wooden table, one of the feet of which 
_was destroyed by age, upon which they deposited a bundle of letter-paper and 
a writing-desk, which fortunately they had taken the precaution to bring from 
the committee of public safety. Who would believe that in a closet, seated 
upon four straw chairs round this table, in front of some half-kindled billets 
of wood, the whole borrowed from the housekeeper Dupont, the members of 
the new government, after having examined all the difficulties, nay, | would 
say, the horrors of their situation, determined boldly to meet every obstacle, 
and to rescue France from the abyss in which she was plunged, or perish? 
They drew out upon a sheet of letter-paper the act by which they declared 
they had entered upon their functions ; an act which they immediately ad- 
dressed to the legislative assemblies.”—Baillewl. E. " B Af AG 
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_ of disorders, and especially of desertion, which was daily di- 
- minishing the strength of the armies. At the same time, it set 


about appointing the persons who were to compose the adminis 
stration. Merlin of Douai was called to the ministry of justice ; 
Aubert-Dubayet was removed from the army of the coast of 
Cherbourg to take the portfolio of war; Charles de Lacroix was 
placed at the head of foreign affairs, Faypoult, over the finances, 
and Benezech, an enlightened administrator, was appointed to 
the interior. It then studied to find, among the multitude of ap- 
plicants by whom it was beset, the men best qualified to fill 
public offices. In this precipitation, it was not possible to avoid 
making some very bad selections. It employed, in particular, a 
great number of patriots, who had rendered themselves too con- 
spicuous to be discreet and impartial. The 13th of Vendémiaire 
had rendered them necessary, and caused the alarm which they 
had excited to be forgotten. The entire government, directors, 
ministers, agents of all sorts, was thus formed in hatred of the 
13th of Vendémiaire, and of the party which had brought about 
that day. The Conventional deputies themselves were not yet 
recalled from their missions; and for this the Directory needed 


‘but to omit to notify its installation to them ; it meant thus to 
-allow them time to finish their work. Fréron, sent to the South, 


to repress the counter-revolutionary fury there, was consequently 
enabled to continue his tour in those unhappy districts. The 
five directors laboured without. intermission, and displayed, in 
the first moments, the same zeal that the members of the great 
committee of public welfare had exhibited in the ever-memorable 
days of September and October, 1793. 

Unluckily, the difficulties of this task were aggravated by de- 
feats. The retreat which the army of the Sambre and Meuse 
had been forced to make gave rise to the most alarming 
rumours. Owing to the most vicious of all plans and the treason 
of Pichegru, the projected invasion of Germany had been. quite 
unsuccessful, as we have seen. The intention was to cross the 
Rhine at two points, and to occupy the right bank with two 
armies. Jourdan, leaving Dusseldorf after the most favourable 
passage of the river, had found himself upon the Lahn, cooped 
up between the Prussian line and the Rhine, and destitute of 
every thing, in a neutral country, where he could not live at dis- 


-eretion. This distress, however, would have lasted but for a few 


days, if he could have advanced into the enemy’s country and 
joined Pichegru, who had found in the occupation of Mannheim 
so easy and so unexpected a way of crossing the Rhine. Jourdan 
would have repaired by this junction the fault of the plan of 
campaign prescribed to him; but Pichegru, who was still dis- 
cussing’ the conditions of his defection with the agents of the 
Prince of Condé, had thrown but an insufficient corps beyond 
the Rhine. He was bent on not crossing the river with the bulk 
of his army, and left Jourdan alone en fieche in the midst of Ger-_ 
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many. This position could not last. All who had the least 
notion of war were alarmed for Jourdan. Hoche, who, while 
commanding in Bretagne, cast a look of interest on the opera- 
tions of the other armies, adverted to the subject in all his letters. 
Jourdan was therefore, at length obliged to retreat and to re- 
cross the Rhine; and in so doing he acted very judiciously, 
and deserved esteem for the manner in which he conducted his 
retreat. 


The enemies of the republic triumphed on occasion of this’ 
retrograde movement, and spread the most alarming reports. 


Their malicious predictions were realized at the very moment of 
the installation of the Directory. The fault of the plan adopted 
by the committee of public welfare consisted in dividing its 
forces, and thus leaving to. the enemy, who occupied Mayence, 
the advantage of a central position, and in thereby suggesting 
to him the idea of collecting his. troops, and directing his 
entire. mass against one or other of our two armies. To this 
situation General Clairfayt was indebted for a happy inspiration,. 
which attested a genius that he had not previously displayed, 
and that he displayed no more in such a manner as to profit by 
it. A corps of nearly thirty thousand French blockaded Ma- 
yence. Clairfayt, master of that fortress, could debouch from it, 
and overwhelm the blockading corps, before Jourdan and Piche- 
gru had time to come up. He actually seized the most suitable 
moment for this operation with great precision. No sooner had 
Jourdan retired upon the Lower Rhine by Diisseldorf and Neu- 
wied, than Clairfayt, leaving a detachment to watch him, pro- 
ceeded to Mayence, and there concentrated his forces, with the 
intention of debouching suddenly upon the blockading corps. 
That corps, under the command of General Schaal, extended in 
a semicircle around Mayence, and formed a line of nearly four 
leagues. Though great care had been taken to fortify it, still 
its extent did not permit it to beraccurately closed. Clairfayt, 
who had examined it, had discovered more than one easily acces- 
sible point. The extremity of this semicircular line, which was 
to support itself on the upper course of the Rhine, left an exten- 
sive meadow between the last intrenchments and the river. It 
was upon this point that Clairfayt resolved to make his princi- 
pal effort. On the 7th of Brumaire (October 29), he debouched 
by Mayence with an imposing force, but yet not considerable 
enough to render the operation decisive. Military men have, in 
fact, censured him for having left on the right bank a corps 
which, had it been employed on the left bank, would inevitably 
have brought ruin upon a part of the French army. Clairfayt 
despatched along the meadow, which occupied the space be- 


tween the line of blockade and the Rhine, a column which ad-. 


vanced with the musket on the arm. At the same time, a flo- 
tilla of gun-boats ascended the river to second the movement of 
this column. He directed the rest of his army to march upon 
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the front of the lines, and made arrangements for a prompt and 
vigorous attack. The French division, finding itself at once 
attacked in front, turned by a corp filing along the river, and 
_ cannonaded by a flotilla, whose balls reached its rear, took fright 
and fled in disorder. The division of St. Cyr, which was placed 
next to it, then found itself uncovered and likely to be over- 
whelmed. Fortunately, the firmness and judgment of its general 
extricated it from danger. He shifted from front to rear, and 
executed his retreat in good order, sending word to the other 
divisions to do the same. From that moment the whole semi- 
circle was abandoned ; St, Cyr’s division retreated towards the 
army of the Upper Rhine; Mengaud’s and Renaud’s divisions, 
which occupied the other part of the line, finding themselves 
separated, fell back upon the army of the Sambre and Meuse, a 
corps of which, commanded by Marceau, advanced without 
accident into the Hundsriick. The retreat of these two latter 
divisions was extremely difficult, and would have been impos- 
sible, had Clairfayt, comprehending the whole importance of his 
admirable manceuvre, acted with stronger masses and with suffi- 
cient rapidity. In the opinion of military men, he might, after 
_ breaking the French line, have rapidly turned the divisions 
which were descending towards the Lower Rhine, surrounded 
them, and cooped them up in the elbow formed by the Rhine 
from Mayence to Bingen. 
Clairfayt’s manceuvre was not the less admirable, and it was 
considered as the first of the kind executed by the allies. While 
it had broken up the lines of Mayence, Wurmser had made a 
simultaneous attack upon Pichegru, taken from him the bridge 
of the Neckar, and then driven him within the walls of Mann- 
heim. Thus the two French armies, thrown beyond the Rhine, 
retaining, it is true, Mannheim, Neuwied, and Dusseldorf, but 
separated from one another by Clairfayt, who had driven off the 
force blockading Mayence, were liable to incur great risks before 
a bold and enterprising general. The last event had-given them 
a violent shock : some of the fugitives had run home into the 
interior; and an absolute destitution added to the discourage- 
ment of the defeat. Luckily, Clairfayt was in no hurry to act, 
and took more time than was necessary for concentrating all 
his forces. cas a 
_ These sad tidings, reaching Paris between the 11th and 12th 
of Brumaire, at the very moment of the installation of the 
Directory, contributed greatly to augment the difficulties of the 
new republican organization. Other events, less dangerous in 
reality, though quite as serious in appearance, were occurring In 
the West. A fresh landing of emigrants threatened the republic. 
After the disastrous descent at Quiberon, which, as we have 
seen, was attempted with only part of the forces prepared by the 
English government, the wrecks of the expedition had been car- 
ried on board the English fleet, and then landed on the little 
VOL, Ly. or 
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island of Ouat. Thither the unfortunate families of the Mor- 
bihan had been conveyed, who had hastened to meet the expe- 
dition, and the remnant of the emigrant regiments, An epidemic 
disease and violent dissensions prevailed on that little rock. 
‘After some time, Puisaye, who bad been recalled by all the 
Chouans (who had broken the pacification, and who attributed 
the disaster at Quiberon to the English alone and not to their 
former chief), had returned to Bretagne, where he had made every 
preparation for renewing hostilities with double vigour. While 
the Quiberon expedition was on foot, the chiefs of La Vendée 
had not stirred, because the expedition had not come to their 
country, because they were forbidden by the Paris agents to 
second Puisaye, and lastly, because they waited for success 
before they durst again commit themselves. Charette alone had 
engaged in an altercation with the republican authorities con- 
cerning various disorders committed in his district, and certain 
military preparations which he was reproached with making, 
- and he had almost come to an open rupture with them. He had 
just received, by way of Paris, new favours from Verona, and 
the appointment of commander-in-chief of the Catholic districts, 
which was the particular object of his wishes. This new dignity, 
while it cooled the zeal of his rivals, had singularly excited his 
own. He had hopes that a new expedition would be sent to 
these coasts; and, Commodore Warren having offered him jthe 
stores remaining from the Quiberon expedition, he had no longer 
hesitated ; he had made a general attack on the beach, driven 
back the republican posts, and secured some powder and mus- 
kets. ‘The English had at the same time landed on the coast of 
the Morbiban the unfortunate families whom they had dragged 
after them, and who were perishing with hunger and want in 
the isle of Ouat. Thus the pacification was broken, and war 
egain began. 

The three republican generals, Aubert-Dubayet, Hoche, and 
Canclaux, who commanded the three armies called the’ armies 
of Cherbourg, of Brest, and of the West, had long considered 
the pacification as broken not only in Bretagne, but also in 
Lower Vendée. They had all three met at Nantes, but could 
not resolve upon any thing. They nevertheless held themselves 
in readiness to hasten individually to the first point that should 
be threatened. A new landing was talked of ; it was said, and 
this was perfectly true, that the Quiberon division was only the 
first, and that another was coming. Aware of the fresh dangers 
which menaced the coast, the French government appointed 
Hoche to the command of the army of the West. The conqueror 
at Weissenburg and Quiberon was, in fact, the man to whom in 
this imminent danger the whole national confidence was due. 
He immediately repaired to Nantes to supersede Canclaux. 

The three armies destined to overawe the insurgent provinces 
had been reinforced by some detachments from the North, and 
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__ by several of the divisions which the peace with Spain rendered 


disposable. Hoche obtained authority to draw fresh detach- 


‘ments from the two armies of Brest and Cherbourg, to strengthen 


that of La Vendée. He thus increased it to forty-four thousand 
men. He established strongly intrenched posts on the Nantes 
Seévre, which runs between the two Vendées, and which sepa- 
rated Stofilet’s country from that of Charette. His aim in this 
was to divide those two chiefs, and to prevent them from acting 
in concert. Charette had entirely thrown off the mask, and pro- 
claimed war anew. Stofflet, Sapinaud, Scepeaux, jealous of 
seeing Charette appointed generalissimo, intimidated also by the 
heap of Hoche, and uncertain of the coming of the 

nglish, did not yet stir. At last, the English squadron made 
its appearance, at first in the bay of Quiberon, and afterwards in 
that of Ile Dieu, facing Lower Vendée. It had on board two 
thousand English infantry, five hundred horse fully equipped, 
skeletons of emigrant regiments, a great number of officers, 
arms, ammunition, provisions, clothing for a considerable army, 
funds in metallic specie, and lastly the prince so long expected.* 
A still more considerable force was to follow, if the expedition 
was at all successful at its joutset, and if the prince received 
proofs of a sincere desire that he should put himself at the head 
of the royalist party. No sooner was the expedition descried 
from the coast than all the royalist chiefs sent messengers to the 
prince, to assure him of their devoted attachment, to claim the 
honour of his presence, and to concert measures. Charette, 
master of the coast, was best situated for concurring in the dis- 
embarkation ; and his reputation, as well as the wishes of all the 
emigrants, directed the expedition towards his district. He also 
sent agents to concert a plan of operations. 

Hoche was meanwhile making his preparations with his 
wonted activity and resolution. He formed the plan of despatch-. 
ing three columns, from Challans, Clisson, and St. Hermine, 
three points situated on the circumference of the country, to 
Belleville, which was the head-quarters of Charette. These 
three columns, twenty or twenty-two thousand strong, were 
destined by their mass to.overawe the country, to destroy 
Charette’s principal establishment, and to throw him by a brisk 
and vigorous attack into such disorder, that he should not be 


_..* “ The broken remains of the Quiberon expedition were landed in the isle 
of Houat, where they were soon after joined by an expedition of two thousand 
five hundred men from England, which took possession of the Isle Dieu, and 
where the Count d’Artois assumed the command. Several partial insurrec- 
tions about the same time broke out in Brittany ; but from want of concert 
among the royalist chiefs they came to nothing. Soon afterwards, the English 
expedition, not having met with the expected co-operation, abandoned Isle 
Dieu, which was found to be totally unserviceable as a naval station, and. 
returned with the Count d’Artois to Great Britain. From that moment 
the affairs of the royalists rapidly declined in all the western provinces. — 
Alison. E. 
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able to protect: the landing of the emigrant prince. Hoche, 
accordingly, marched off these three columns, and united them 
again at Belleville, without encountering any obstacles. Cha- 
rette, whose principal force he hoped to meet with and to fight, 
was not at Belleville; he had collected eight or nine thousand 
men, and proceeded towards Lugon, with a view to transfer the 
theatre of the war to the south of the country, and to divert the 
attention of the republicans from the coasts. His plan was well 
conceived, but it failed through the energy opposed to it. While 
Hoche was entering Belleville with his three columns, Charette 
was before the post of St. Cyr, which covers the road from 
Lucon to Les Sables. This post he attacked with all his forces. 
Two hundred republicans intrenched in a church made an heroic 
resistance, and gave the Lugon division, which heard the can- 
nonade, time to hasten up to their relief. Charette, taken in 
flank, was completely beaten, and his band, being dispersed, was 
obliged to return to the interior of the Marais. 

Hoche, not finding the enemy before him, and discovering the 
real intention of his movement, led back his columns to the 
points from which they had started, and began to form an in- 
trenched camp at Soullans near the coast, for the purpose of 
dashing upon the first corps that should attempt to land. During 
this interval, the emigrant prince, surrounded by a numerous 
council and the envoys of all the Breton and Vendean chiefs, 
continued to deliberate on the plans for landing, and allowed 
Hoche time to prepare his means of resistance. The English 
ships, keeping within sight of the coast, continued to excite the 
fears of the republicans and the hopes of the royalists, 

Thus, from the earliest days of the installation of the Direc- 
tory, a defeat before Mayence, and a threatened landing in La 
Vendée, were subjects of alarm of which the enemies of the 
government most maliciously availed themselves to render its 
establishment more difficult. It caused explanations and contra- 
dictions to be published relative to part of the reports that were 
circulated concerning the situation of the two frontiers, and fur- 
nished information respecting the events that had just occurred. 
It was not possible to deny the defeat sustained before the lines; 
but it caused the declamations of the alarmists to be met with 
this reply, that we still retained Diisseldorf and Neuwied ; that 
Mannheim was yet in our possession; that consequently the 
army of the Sambre and Meuse had two ¢étes de pont, and the 
army of the Rhine one, for debouching, whenever it should suit 
them, beyond the Rhine ; that we were therefore in the same 
situation as the Austrians, since, if they were enabled by Ma- 
yence to act upon both banks, so were we too by Diisseldorf, 
Neuwied, and Mannheim. This reasoning was just ; but it re- 
mained to be seen whether the Austrians, following up their 
success, would not soon take from us Neuwied and Mannheim, 
aud establish themselves on the left bank between the Vosges 
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and the Moselle. As for La Vendée, the ¢ovetnment:communi+ 
cated the vigorous dispositions made by ‘Hoche;: which. were: 
satisfactory to considerate minds, but which did not prevéntienthu-» 
slastic patriots from conceiving apprehénsions, ‘and)the ¢counter-: 
revolutionists from circulating them. él 36 tom asw 

Amidst these dangers, the Directory redoubled. its: efforts for; 
reorganizing the government, the administration, and especially: 
the finances. Three thousand million in assignats had. been 
granted to it, as we have seen, and had produced at the utmost 
some twenty million livres. The voluntary loan at three per cent. 
opened in the last days of the Convention, had just been sus- 
pended; for the state promised a real rente for a paper capital, 
and thus made a ruinous bargain. The extraordinary) war-tax 
proposed by the commission of five had not yet been carried: 
into execution, and excited complaints, as a last revolutionary: 
act of the Convention towards those who were liable to the pay= 
ment of it. All the public institutions were on the point of being, 
broken up.* The individuals compensated according to the scale of 
proportion raised such bitter complaints, that it was found neces- 
sary to suspend the compensations. The post-masters paid in 
assignats, gave notice that they must resign, for the insufficient 
relief afforded by the government did not cover their losses. The 
post-office was likely soon to become unproductive, that is: to 
say, all communications, even in writing, were about to cease in 
all parts of the territory. The plan of the finances intended to be 
presented in a few days, was therefore to be given immediately. 
This was the most urgent want of the state, and the first duty of 
the Directory. It was at length communicated to the commis- 
sion of the finances. 

The mass of the assignats in circulation might be computed 
at twenty thousand million. Even reckoning the assignats at 
the one-hundredth and not the one-hundred-and-fiftieth of their 
value, they would form a real amount of no more than 200 
million: it is certain that they would not figure for more in the 
circulation, and that the holders could not pay them away for a 
higher value. One might have reverted all at once to reality, 
not take assignats for more than they were really worth, not 
admit them, unless at the current value, either in dealings be- 
tween individuals or in payment of the taxes or for the national 
domains. That prodigious and frightful mass of paper, that 
enormous debt, would then have immediately disappeared. There 
would be left nearly seven thousand million livres’ worth in 
domains, including the national domains in Belgium and the 


-* “The servants of government and the public creditors, paid in man- 
dates at par, were literally dying of famine. Employment from government, 
instead of being solicited, was universally shunned ; persons In every kind 
of public service sent in their resignations ; and the soldiers deserted from 
the armies in as great crowds as they had flocked to it during the reign of 
Terror.”— Alison. E. ; 
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national forests: thus there were immense resources for with- 
drawing those twenty thousand millions reduced to two hundred, 
and for meeting fresh expenses. But this great and bold deter- 
mination was difficult to adopt. It was repelled both by scrupu- 
lous minds who considered it as a bankruptcy, and by the 
patriots who cried out that it was a scheme for ruining the 
assignats. hay 

Both were rather shallow. This bankruptcy, if it were one, 
‘was inevitable, as was proved in the sequel. The question 
was merely to abridge the evil, that is, the confusion, and to re- 
establish order in the worth of effects, the only justice that the 
states owes to every one. At first sight, indeed, it would be a 
bankruptcy to take at the moment for one france an assignat 
which had been issued in 1790 for 100 francs, and which then 
contained the promise of the worth of 100 francsin land. Upon 
this principle, the twenty thousand million in paper must have 
been taken for twenty thousand million livres, and paid inte- 
grally; but the national domains would scarcely have paid a 
third of that sum. Even in case the sum could have been paid 
integrally, it must be asked how much the state had received in 
issuing these twenty thousand million? Four or five thousand 
million perhaps. ‘Those who received them from its hands had — 
not taken them for more, and it had already reimbursed by the 
sales an equal value in national domains. There would therefore 
have been a cruel injustice towards the state, that is towards all 
payers of taxes, to consider the assignats according to their pri- 
mitive value. It was therefore necessary to consent not to take 
them but.at a reduced value. This had even begun to be done, 
when the scale of proportion was adopted. 

Most certainly, if there were persons still holding the first 
assignats issued, and who had kept without exchanging them a 
single time, these would be exposed to an enormous loss; for, 
having taken them nearly at par, they would now have to submit 
to the whole reduction. But this was an absolutely false fiction. 
Nobody had kept assignats by them, for nobody hoards paper: 
every one had got rid of them as soon as possible, and each had 
sustained a portion of the loss. Every body had suffered his 
share of this pretended bankruptcy, and therefore it was no 
longer one. The bankruptcy of a state consists in making some 
individuals, namely the creditors, support the debt which one 
does not wish to make all the tax-payers support. Now, if every 
body had more or less suffered his share of the depreciation of the 
assignats, there was no bankruptcy for any one. Lastly, a still 
stronger reason than any of the others could be adduced. If the 
assignat had fallen in some hands only, and lost only for some 
individuals, it had now passed into the hands of the speculators 
in paper, and it would have been this class rather than that of 
the real sufferers, who would have reaped the benefit of a silly 
restoration of value. Thus Calonne, in a pamphlet written in 
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_ London, observed very sensibly that people were egregiously 
mistaken, who believed France to be overwhelmed with the 
burden of the assignats; and that this paper-money afforded 
the means of becoming bankrupt without declaring herself so. 
To express himself more correctly, he should have said that it © 
afforded the means of making the bankruptcy bear upon every 
body, that is, of rendering it null. 

It was, therefore, reasonable and just to revert to reality, and 
to take the assignat for no more than it was worth. The patriots 
said that it was ruining the assignat, which had saved the Revo- 
lution, and looked upon this idea as a conception springing from 
the brain of the royalists. Those who pretended to reason with 
more enlightened views and a better acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, asserted that paper would be deprived at once of all its 
value, and that the circulation could no longer be carried on, for 
want of the paper which would have perished, and for want of 
the metals which were hoarded or had gone to other countries. 
Time convinced those who thus argued of their error; but'a 
simple calculation ought to have put them immediately in the 
way of forming a more correct opmion. In reality the twenty 
thousand million of assignats represented less than two hun- 
dred million; now, according to all calculations, the circulation 
could not formerly be carried on with less than two thousand 
‘million, in gold or silver. If, therefore, the assignats consti- 
tuted no more than two hundred million in the circulation, with 
what were the rest of the transactions carried on? It is very 
evident that the metals must circulate in very great quantity, 
and they did actually circulate, but in the provinces and in the 
country, far from the eyes of the government. Besides, the 
metals, like all commodities, always come to the spot to which 
need calls them, and, had paper been driven away, they would 
have returned, as they did actually return when it perished of 
itself. ; 

It was, therefore, a double error, and one deeply rooted in 
men’s minds, to consider the reduction of the assignat to its real 
value as a bankruptcy, and as a sudden destruction of the means 
_ of circulation. It had only one inconvenience, but it was not 
this for which it was censured, as we shall presently see. The 
- commission of the finances, cramped by the ideas which pre- 

-vailed, could adopt only in part the real principles of the matter. 
After concerting with the Directory, it decided upon the fol- 
lowing plan. : 

Until, by the new plan, the sale of the domains and the col- 
lection of the taxes should bring back not fictitious but real 
values, it would be necessary still to employ assignats. It was 
proposed to extend the issue to thirty thousand million, but to 
engage not to go beyond that point. On the 30th of Nivose, 
the plate was solemnly broken up. Thus the public was set at 
ease respecting the quantity of the new issues. For the thirty 
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thousand million issued, there were to be devoted national: 
domains to the amount of one thousand million. Consequently: 
the assignat, which in circulation was really worth only the one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth part, and much less, would be liquidated at 
one-thirtieth, which was a very great advantage given to the 
holders of paper. Another thousand million in lands was set 
apart for rewarding the soldiers of the republic—a recompence 
which had long been promised them. Five out of the seven, 
therefore, still remained to be disposed of. In these five were 
the national forests, the moveable property of the emigrants and 
of the crown, the royal residences, and the possessions of the 
Belgian clergy. There were then five thousand million still 
disposable. But the difficulty consisted in disposing of that 
amount. The assignat had, in fact, been the means of putting 
it in circulation before the property was sold. But if the assig- 
nat were suppressed, as only ten thousand million could be 
added to the existing twenty, a sum which represented at most 
one hundred million of livres, how was the value of the proper- 
ty to be realized beforehand, and to be employed in defraying 
the expenses of the war? This was the only objection that 
could be made to the liquidation of the paper and to its sup- 
pression. A sort of notes, called cedules hypothécaires, which 
had been talked of in the preceding year, were resorted to. 
According to this old plan, the government was to borrow and 
to give to the lenders notes conveying a special mortgage om 
particular properties. In order to raise this loan, it was to have, 
recourse to financial companies, which were to take off these. 
notes. In short, instead of a paper, the circulation of which 
was forced, which had but a general mortgage on the national 
domains, and which was daily fluctuating in value, there was | 
created by the notes a voluntary paper, to which was attached a 
mortgage upon some particular estate or house, and which could 
not undergo any other change in value than that of the very 
object which it represented. It was not a paper-money; it was 
not liable to fall because it was not forcibly put into circulation; 
but, on the other hand, one might not find means to dispose of it. 
In short, the difficulty still consisting at this time, as at the outset 
of the Revolution, in putting the value of the property into cir- 
culation, the question was, whether it would be better to force. 
the circulation of that value, or to leave it voluntary. The 
former expedient being completely exhausted, it was natural that. 
it should be proposed to try the other. f 
It was decided, therefore, that, after increasing the paper to 
thirty thousand million, after having set apart one thousand 
million to ‘absorb it, and reserved the Boal of one thousand 
million in lands for the soldiers of the country, notes should be. 
made for a sum proportionate to the public wants, and that 
negotiations should be set on foot with financial companies for , 
these notes. The national forests were not to be thus assigned ; 
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_ they were to be retained by the state. They formed nearly two. 
out of the five thousand million remaining disposable. Com-. 
panies were to be treated with for the alienation of their produce 
for a certain number of years. ST En a 

~The consequence of this plan, founded on the reduction of the 

assignats to their real value, was to admit them no longer but 
at the current worth in all transactions. Till they could be 
withdrawn by the sale of the thousand million appropriated to 
them, they were no longer to be taken by individuals or by the 
state, but for their value at the moment. Thus all confusion in 
dealings would cease, all fraudulent payments were rendered 
impossible. The state would receive by means of the taxes real 
values, which would cover at least the ordinary expenses, and it 
would have in future to pay with the domains the extraordinary 
expenses only of the war. The assignat was to be received at 
par only in the arrears of the impositions, arrears which were 
considerable and amounted to thirteen thousand million. Thus. 
those who were behindhand in their payments were furnished. 
with an easy method of discharging their arrears, on condition, 
that they should do it immediately ; and the sum of thirty thou- 
sand million reimbursable in national property at one-thirtieth, 
was diminished by so much. ; : 

This plan, adopted by the Five Hundred, after a long discus- 
sion in secret committee, was immediately carried to the 
Ancients. While the Ancients were engaged in discussing it, 
new questions were subniitted to the Five Hundred, on the man- 
ner of recalling to their colours the soldiers who had deserted. 
into the interior, and on the mode of nominating the judges, 
municipal officers, and functionaries of all kinds, whom the 
electoral assemblies, which were agitated by the passions of 
Vendémiaire, had not had time or. inclination to nominate. 
Thus did the Directory labour without intermission, and furnish 
fresh subjects of deliberation for the two councils. 

The plan of finance submitted to the Ancients rested on sound 
principles; it presented resources, for the resources of France 
were still immense: unfortunately, it did not surmount the real 
difficulty, for it did not render those resources actual enough. It 

_is very evident that, with taxes which would suffice for her an- 
nual expenditure as soon as the paper should cease to render 

- the receipts illusory, with seven thousand million for reimbursing 

the assignats and providing for the extraordinary expenses of 

the war—France possessed resources. The difliculty consisted, 
while founding a plan on sound principles and adapting 1t to 
the future, in providing for the present. 

Now the Ancients were of opinion that the assignats ought 
not to be so speedily renounced. The faculty of creating ten. 
thousand million more furnished at most a resource of one hun- 
dred million, and this was but little while awaiting the receipts, 
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which the new plan was to procure. Besides, should they find 
companies to treat for the working of the forests for twenty or 
thirty years? Should they find any to take the notes, that is 
the free assignats? In this uncertainty about rendering the 
national domains available for the new means, ought they to 
renounce the former method of expending them, namely the 
forced assignats? The Council of the Ancients, which most 
strictly investigated the resolutions of the Five Hundred, and 
which had rejected more than one of them, put its vefo upon the 
financial scheme, and refused to sanction it. ; 

This rejection caused great anxiety, and the public mind again 
plunged into the most painful uncertainty. The counter-revolu- 
tionists, delighted with this conflict of ideas, asserted that the 
difficulties of the situation were insuperable, and that the republic 
would be ruined by the state of the finances. The most enlight- 
ened men, who are not always the most resolute, entertained this 
apprehension. The patriots, irritated to the highest degree on 
perceiving that there had been an idea of abolishing the assig- 
nats, cried out that the government intended to destroy that last 
revolutionary creation which had saved France; they insisted 
that, without groping about so long, it ought to re-establish the 
credit of the assignats by the means of 1793, the maximum, requt- 
~ sitions, and death. A violence and an excitement was manifested 
which reminded people of the most turbulent years. To crown 
our misfortunes, affairs on the Rhine had grown worse;* Clair- 
fayt, without profiting like a great captain by his victory, had 
nevertheless derived from it new advantages. Having called La 
Tour’s corps to him, he had marched upon Pichegru, attacked 
him on the Pfrim and on the canal of Frankendal, and gradually 
driven him back to Landau. Jourdan had advanced upon the 
Nahe, through a difficult country, and displayed the noblest 
zeal in carrymg on the war among tremendous mountains, in 
order to extricate the army of the Rhine; but his efforts could 
do no more than damp the ardour of the enemy, without repair- 
ing our losses. . 

If then the line of the Rhine was left us in the Netherlands, it 
was lost higher up at the Vosges, and the enemy had taken from 
us an extensive semicircle around Mayence. 

In this state of distress, the Directory sent a most urgent 
despatch to the Council of Five Hundred, and proposed one 


* “ At this period the military situation of the republic was far from bril- 
liant ; its victories had diminished at the close of the Convention; and there 
was a relaxation in the discipline of the troops. Besides, the generals disap- 
pointed at having signalized their command by so few victories, and not 
having the support of an energetic government, began to incline to insubor- 
dination. ‘The Convention had directed Pichegru and Jourdan to surround 
and make themselves masters of Mayence, in order that they might by that 
means occupy the whole line of the Rhine. This scheme entirely failed 
through the misconduct of Pichegru.”—Mignet.  E. , 
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- of those extraordinary resolutions which had been taken on’ the 
decisive occasions of the Revolution. This was a forced loan of 
six hundred million in real value, either specie or assignats at 
the current value, divided among the wealthiest classes. This 
was giving an opening to a new series of arbitrary acts, such as 
Cambon’s forced loan from the rich; but, as this new loan was 
requirable immediately, as it was likely to bring back all the 
assignats in circulation and to furnish besides a surplus of three 
or four hundred million in specie, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary to find at length prompt and energetic resources, it was 
adopted. 

It was decided that the assignats should be received at the 
rate of one hundred for one ; two hundred million of loan would 
therefore suffice to absorb twenty thousand million of paper. 
All that came in was to be burnt. It was_hoped that the paper, 
being thus almost entirely withdrawn, would rise, and that, in 
case of emergency, the government would be able to issue more, 
‘and to avail itself of this resource. Out of the six hundred 
million there would remain to be raised four hundred million 
in specie, which would furnish resources for the first two months, 
for the expenditure of this year (year 1V, 1795-6) was estimated 
at one thousand five hundred million. ; 

Certain adversaries of the Directory, who, without caring 
much about the state of the country, merely wished to thwart 
the new government at any rate, raised the most alarming objec- 
tions. This loan, they said, would run away with all the specie 
in France, nay there was not even enough to pay it—as if the 
state, in taking four hundred million in metal, would not pour 
them back into the circulation, by purchasing corn, cloth, 
leather, iron, &c. The state was not going to burn any thing 
but the paper. The question was, whether France could fur- 
nish immediately four hundred million’s worth of articles of con- 
sumption, and burn two hundred million in paper which was 
pompously called twenty thousand million. She certainly 
could. The only inconvenience was in the mode of collection, 
which was likely to be vexatious and on that account. less pro- 
ductive. But what was to be done? To confine the assignats to 
thirty thousand million, that is to say, to make a provision 
beforehand of only one hundred real millions, then to destroy the 
- plate, and to depend for the supply of the state on the alienation 
of the revenue of the forests and the disposal of the notes, that 
is, on the issue of a voluntary paper, had appeared too bold. 
Uncertain as to what could be raised voluntarily, the Councils 
thought it best to compel the French to contribute extraordinarily. 
~ By means of the forced loan, it was argued, part at least of 
the paper would come back ; it would come back with a certain 
quantity of specie; then again there would still be the plate, 
which would have acquired more value by the absorption of the 
greater part of the assignats. The other resources were not on 
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this account renounced ; it was decided that part of the domains 
should be noted—a tedious operation, for it was necessary to. 
mention every property in the note, and then to make a bargain 
with the financial companies. The sale of the houses situated in 
towns, of lands under three hundred acres, and lastly of the 
possessions of the Belgian clergy, was decreed. The alienation 
of all the late royal residences, excepting Fontainebleau, Ver- 
sailles, and Compiégne, was resolved upon. The moveable 
property of the emigrants was also to be sold forthwith, All 
these sales were to take place by auction. : ey 

The government durst not yet decree the reduction of the 
assignats to the currency, which would have put an end to the 
greatest evil, that of ruining all those who received them, private 
- mdividuals as well as the state. It was afraid of destroying them 
all at once by this simple measure. It was decided that in 
the forced loan they should be received at one hundred for one ; 
that in the arrears of contributions they should be received at 
their full value, in order to encourage the payment of those 
arrears, which were to bring in thirteen thousand million; that 
the reimbursement of capital should be still suspended, but that 
the rentes and interest of all kinds should be paid at the rate of 
ten for one, which again would be ruimous for those who re- 
_ ceived their income at that rate. The payment of the land-tax 
and rents of farms was kept upon the former footing, that is, half 
in kind and half in assignats. The customs were to be paid 
half in assignats and half in specie. This exception was made 
in favour of the customs, because there was abundance of specie. 
on the frontiers. There was likewise an exception in favour of 
Belgium. ‘The assignats had not found their way thither ; it 
was decided that the forced loan, or the taxes, should there be 
levied in specie. 

The government, therefore, returned timidly to specie, and 
durst not boldly cut the difficulty, as is usual in such cases. 
Thus the forced loan, the sale of domains, the arrears, in 
bringing back considerable quantities of paper, allowed more to 
be issued. Some receipts in specie might also fairly be reckoned. 
upon. ee 

The two most important determinations, after the laws of 
finance, were the determinations relative to desertion, and to the 
mode of nominating the functionaries not yet elected. The one 
was to serve to recompose the armies, the other to complete the 
organization of the communes and of the tribunals. 1: 

Desertion to the foreign enemy, a crime extremely rare, was 
to be punished with death. A warm discussion took place rela- 
tive to the penalty to be inflicted on crimping. In spite of the 
opposition, the same punishment was fixed for it as for desertion 
to the enemy. All furloughs granted to young men of the requi- 
sition were to expire inten days. The pursuit of the young men 
who had abandoned their colours, committed to the municipalities, 
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was slack and ineffective ; it was given to the gendarmerie. Deser- 
tion to the interior was to be punished with imprisonment for the 
first time, and with chains for the second. The great requisition 
of August 1793, which was the only measure of recruiting that 
had been adopted, produced men enough to fill the armies; it 
had sufficed for the last three years to keep them on a respect- 
able footing, and it might still suffice, with the aid of a law 
which should ensure its execution, The new arrangements 
were combated by the opposition, which tended naturally to di- 
minish the action of the government, but they were adopted by 
the majority of the two councils. 

Many of the electoral assemblies, agitated by the decrees of 
the 6th and the 13th of Fructidor, had wasted their time and 
not completed the nomination of the individuals who were to 
compose the local administrations and the tribunals. Such of 
them as were situated in the provinces of the West had not been 
able to do so, on account of the civil war. Others had been 
guilty of negligence and the abandonment of their rights. The 
Conventional majority, to ensure the homogeneousness of the 
government, and a homogeneousness entirely revolutionary, 
proposed that the Directory should have the nominations. It is 
natural that the government should inherit all the rights which 
the citizens renounce, that is, that the action of the government 
should make up for that of individuals. Thus, in those cases 
where the assemblies had suffered the constitutional term to 
expire, where they had not cared to exercise their rights, it was 
natural that the Directory should be called upon to nominate. 
To convoke new assemblies would be violating the constitution, 
which forbade that; it would be rewarding revolt against the 
laws; in short, it would be opening a door to fresh troubles, 
There were besides analogies in the constitution which must lead 
to a resolution of the question in favour of the Directory. It 
was empowered to make the nominations in the colonies, and to 
appoint successors to the functionaries who had died or resigned 
in the interval between one election and another. The oppo- 
sition did not fail to attack this arrangement. Dumolard in the 
Council of the Five Hundred, Portalis, Dupont of Nemours, 
Trongon-Ducoudray, in the Council of the Ancients, maintained 
that this was conferring a royal prerogative on the Directory. 
This minority, which secretly leant. more to monarchy than to 
the republic, here changed parts with the republican majority, 
and supported democratic ideas with the utmost exaggeration. 
In other respects, the warm and solemn discussion was not dis- 
turbed by any outburst of passion. The Directory had the nomi- 
nations, on the sole condition of choosing from among those who 
had already been honoured with the suffrages of the people. 
Principles led to this solution ; but policy recommended it still 
more strongly. New elections were avoided for the moment, 
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and greater homogeneousness was given to the whole admini- 
stration, to the tribunals, and to the government. . 
The Directory had, therefore, the means of procuring funds, 
of recruiting the army, of iain Si the organization of the 
administration and of justice. It had the majority in the two 
councils. A temperate opposition arose, it is true, in the Five 
Hundred and in the Ancients; some voices of the new third dis- 
puted its authority with it, but this opposition was calm and 
decorous. It seemed to respect its extraordinary situation and 
its arduous labours. No doubt it respected also in this govern- 
ment, elected by the Conventionalists and upheld by them, the 
Revolution still all-powerful and deeply enraged. The five 
Directors had shared the general task among them. Barras had 
the personnel, and Camot the movement of the armies; Rewbel, 
the foreign affairs ; Le Tourneur and Lareveillére-Lepeaux, the 
internal administration. They nevertheless deliberated all to- 
gether on every important measure. They had long made shift 
with the most wretched furniture; but at length they had 
obtained from the Garde-Meuble such things as were necessary 
for fitting up the Luxembourg, and they began to represent the 
French republic in a worthy,manner. Their antechambers were 
full of applicants, among whom it was not always easy to choose. 
The Directory, faithful to its origin and its nature, always 
selected the most decisive men. arned by the insurrection of 
the 13th of Vendémiaire, it had provided a considerable and 
imposing force to secure Paris and the seat of the government, 
from a fresh coup de main. Young Bonaparte, who had figured 
on the 13th of Vendémiaire, had been appointed to the com- 
mand of this army, called the army of the interior.* He had 
entirely reorganized and placed it in the camp of Grenelle. He 
had collected into a single corps, by the name of the legion of 
police, part of the patriots who had offered their services on the 
13th of Vendémiaire. Most of these patriots belonged to the 
old gendarmerie, dissolved after the 9th of Thermidor, which 
was itself full of old soldiers of the French Guards. Bonaparte 
then organized the constitutional guard of the Directory and 
that of the Councils. This imposing and well-directed force 
aie) capable of overawing every body, and keeping the parties in 
order. 


Steady in its course, the Directory pronounced itself still more 


* “ The few months during which Bonaparte was at the head of the army 
of the interior were replete with difficulties and disturbance ; and he fre- 
quently had occasion to harangue the people at the sections and the fau- 
bourgs. One day, while he was addressing the crowd, a fat woman interrupt- 
ing him, said, ‘ Never mind these smart officers who, so that they themselves 
get fat, do not care who else is starved.’ Napoleon, who was then very thin 
turned round and replied, ‘ Look at me, good woman, and then tell me, which 
of us two is the fattest.’ This repartee turned the laugh against her, and 
the mob dispersed.” Hazlitt, E. ‘ 
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decidedly on a great number of measures of detail. It persisted. 
in not notifying its installation to the Conventional deputies on 
mission in the departments. It enjoined all the managers of 
theatres not to suffer any other air to be sung than the Marseil- 
laise. The Réveil du Peuple was proscribed. This measure 
was deemed puerile: it would certainly have been more digni- 
fied to prohibit all songs; but it was desirable to enliven the 
republican enthusiasm, which unfortunately had somewhat 
cooled. The Directory caused some royalist journals, which’ 
had continued to write with the same violence as in Vendémiaire, 
to be prosecuted. Though the liberty of the press was un- 
limited, the law of the Convention against writers who should 
advocate the restoration of royalty, furnished a medium of re- 
pression in extreme cases. Richer-Serizy was prosecuted ; Le- 
maitre and Brottier, whose correspondence with Verona, London, 
and La Vendée proved their quality of royalist agents and their 
influence in the disturbances of Vendémiaire, were brought to 
trial. Lemaitre was condemned to death as the principal agent. 
Brottier was acquitted. It was ascertained that two secretaries 
of the committee of public welfare had furnished them with 
important papers. The three deputies, Saladin, Lhomond, and 
Rovere, put under arrest on account of the 13th of Vendémiaire, 
after their re-election had been declared by the electoral assem- 
bly of Paris, were reinstated by the two councils, on the ground 
that they were already deputies at the time of the proceedings 
against them, and that the forms proscribed by the constitution 
in regard to deputies, had not been observed. Cormatin, and the 
Chouans seized with him for infraction of the pacification, were 
also brought to trial. Cormatin was banished for having secretly 
continued to foment civil war; the others were acquitted, to the 
great displeasure of the patriots, who complained bitterly of the 
mdulgence of the tribunals. o: 

The conduct of the Directory towards the minister of the 
eourt of Florence proved still more strongly the republican 
rigour of its sentiments. It had been at length agreed with 
Austria to deliver up to her the daughter of Louis XVI., the 
only one left of the family that had been confined in the Temple, 
on condition that the deputies placed in her hands by Dumouriez 
should be given up to the French advanced posts.* The princess 
set out from the Temple on the 28th of Frimaire (December the 


_ *® “ The princess royal experienced from the period of her brother's death, 
a mitigated captivity. Finally, on the 19th of December, 1795, this last re- 
maining relic of the family of Louis, was permitted to leave her prison | and 
her country, in exchange for Lafayette and others, whom on that condition 
Austria delivered from captivity. She became afterwards the wife of ea 
cousin, the Duke d’Angouleme, and obtained by the manner in which she 
conducted herself at Bordeaux, in 1815, the highest praise for gallantry and 
irit."—-Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. ‘ae? ae 
5 Tt was of this ea tt Napoleon observed to one of his ministers, 
“ She is the only man of the family.” E. 
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19th). The minister of the interior went himself to fetch. her, 
and conducted her with the greatest respect to his hotel, whence 
_ghe set out accompanied by persons of her own selection.’ An 
ample provision was made for her journey, and she was thus 
conveyed towards the frontiers. The royalists did not fail to 
make verses and allusions concerning the unfortunate prisoner, 
at length restored to liberty. Count Carletti, the minister of 
Florence, who had been sent to Paris on account of his known 
attachment to France and the Revolution, applied to the 
Directory for permission to see the princess, in his quality of 
minister of an allied court. That minister had become suspected, 
no doubt wrongfully, on account of the very exaggeration of his 
republicanism. it was scarcely conceivable that the minister of 
an absolute prince, and above all, of an Austrian prince, could 
be so republican. The only answer given by the Directory 
was an order to quit Paris immediately, but it declared at the 
same time that this measure was purely personal to the envoy, 
and not to the court of Florence, with which the French republic 
continued on terms of friendship. 

It was now six weeks at most since the Directory was insti- 
tuted : it began to settle itself; the parties accustomed themselves 
to the idea of an established government, and, thinking less of 
overthrowing it, prepared to oppose it within the limits marked 
out by the constitution. The patriots, not renouncing their fayour- 
ite idea of a club, had assembled at the Pantheon ; they already 
met to the number of more than four thousand, and formed an 
assembly very much like that of the old Jacobins. Faithful, 
however, to the letter of the constitution, they had avoided what 
it forbade in the meetings of citizens, namely the organization 
of a political assembly. Thus they had not a bureau; they 
had not provided themselves with tickets; the persons present 
were not divided into spectators and members; there existed 
neither correspondence nor affiliation with other societies of the 
same kind. With these exceptions, the club had all the cha- 
racteristics of the old parent society, and its passions, still older 
were on that account the more stubborn. : 

. The sectionaries had composed societies more analogous to 
their tastes and manners. At this time, as under the Conven- 
tion, they numbered in their ranks some secret royalists, but in 
very small number; most of them were enemies, from fear or 
fashion of the Terrorists and of the Conventionalists, whom they 
affected to confound, and whom they were vexed to find again 
almost all in the new government. Societies had been formed 
at. which the newspapers were read, at which the members 
conversed on political subjects with the politeness and in the 
tone of the drawing-rooms, and where dancing and music 
succeeded reading and conversation. The winter began, and 
these gentry indulged in pleasure as an act of opposition 6 the 
revolutionary system—a system which nobody thought of revi- 
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Ning, for there were no St. Justs, no Robespierres, no Cou- 
-thons, to bring us back by terror to impossible manners. 

_» The two parties had their newspapers. «The» patriots had Le 
Lribun du Peuple, L’Ami du Peuple, LE’ Eclaireur-du Peuple, 
L’Orateur plébéien, Le Journal des Hommes Libres. These 
papers were thoroughly Jacobin. La Quotidienne, L’ Eclair, 

Le Veridique, Le Postillon, Le Messager, La Feuille du Jour, 
passed for royalist papers. The patriots, in their club and their 
journals, though the government certainly was strongly attached 
to the Revolution,* manifested great irritation. It was, it is true, 
not so much with it as with events that they were angry. The 
reverses on the Rhine, the new movements in La Vendée, the 
alarming financial crisis, were with them a motive for reverting 
to their favourite ideas. If the armies were beaten, if the assig- 
nats fell, it was because the government was indulgent, because 
it knew not how to recur to great revolutionary means. The 
new financial system, in particular, which denoted a desire to 
abolish the assignats, and which seemed to forebode their speedy 
suppression, had greatly irritated the patriots. 

Their adversaries needed no other cause of complaint than this 
very irritation. - Terror, according to them, was ready to rise 
again. Its partisans were incorrigible; it was to no purpose 
that. the Directory did all that they wished ; they were not sa- 
tisfied ; they were again bestirring themselves; they had re- 
opened the old den of the Jacobins, and there they were again 
hatching all sorts of crimes. 

Such were the labours of the government, the march of mind, 
and the state of parties, in Frimaire, year LV (November and 
December, 1795). 

The military operations, continued in spite of the season, 
began to promise more propitious results, and to afford the new 
administration some compensation for its arduous eflorts. The 
zeal with which Jourdan had advanced into the Hundsriuck 
through a frightful country, and without any of the material 
resources which ought to have mitigated the sufferings of his 
army, had somewhat re-established our affairs on the Rhine. 
The Austrian generals, whose troops were as much worn out as 
ours, finding themselyes exposed to a series of obstinate combats 
in the heart of winter, proposed an armistice, during which the 


--* «“ The Directorial government which was warmly attached to the Revo- 
lution, endeavoured to recall the enthusiasm and unanimity of its first years. 
‘You,’ they wrote to their agents, ‘whom we call to participate in our 
labours ; you, whose duty it is, in conjunction with ourselves, to put the re- 
publican ‘constitution in operation; your first feeling, your chief virtue 
should be that decided wish, that patriotic faith, which has produced its 
happy enthusiasts and performed its miracles. Surely it is a highly interest 
ing spectacle to see the banners of liberty waving over every house, the 
republican motto over every door! Go on, hasten the day when the sacred 
name of the republic shall be voluntarily engraven on every heart,’ "— 
Mignet. E, 
VOL. IV. ; Y¥ 
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Imperial and the French armies should retain the positions which 
they then occupied. The armistice was accepted, on condition 
of ten days’ notice being given before recommencing hostilities. 
The line which separated the two armies, following the Rhine 
from Diisseldorf to above Neuwied, left the river there, formed a 
semicircle from Bingen to Mannheim, passing along the foot of the 
Vosges, rejoined the Rhine above Mannheim, and did not leave 
it again as far as Basle. Thus we had lost all that semicircle on 
the left bank. It was, however, a loss which a more well-con- 
ceived manceuvre might repair. The principal misfortune con- 
sisted in having lost for the moment the ascendency of victory. 
The armies, exhausted with fatigue, entered into cantonments, 
and all the necessary preparations began to be made for ena- 
bling them in the following spring to open a decisive campaign. 

On the frontiers of Italy, the season had not yet wholly for- 
bidden military operations. The army of the Eastern Pyrenees 
had been removed to the Alps. The march from Perpignan to 
Nice had taken considerable time, and the want of provisions 
and shoes had rendered it still slower. At length, towards the 
month of November, Augereau came with a superb division, 
which had already signalized itself in the plains of Catalonia. 


Kellermann, as we have seen, had been obliged to draw back — 


his right wing, and to relinquish the immediate communication 
with Genoa. He had his left on the high Alps, and his centre 
at the Col de Tende. His right was placed behind the line 
called the line of Borghetto, one of the three which Bonaparte 
had reconnoitred and marked out in the preceding year, in case 
of a retreat. Devins, quite proud of his petty success, was 
resting in the Riviera of Genoa, and making a great parade of 
his plans, without executing any of them. The brave Keller- 
mann was impatiently awaiting the reinforcements from Spain, 
to resume the offensive and to recover his communication with 
Genoa. He wished to terminate the campaign by a brilliant 
action, which should restore the Riviera to the French, open to 
them the door to the Apennines and to Italy, and detach the 
King of Sardinia from the coalition. Barthelemy, our ambas- 
sador in Switzerland, was constantly repeating that a victory 
towards the maritime Alps would gain us an immediate peace 
with-Piedmont, and the definitive concession of the line of the 
Alps. ‘The French government agreed with Kellermann upon 
the necessity of attacking, but not upon the plan to be adopted, 
and sent Scherer, who was already advantageously known for 
his success at the battle of the Ourthe and in Catalonia, to 


supersede him. Scherer arrived in the middle of Brumaire, and — 


resolved to attempt a decisive action. 

The reader is aware that the chain of the Alps, when it takes 
the name of Apennines, runs very close to the Mediterranean 
from Albenga to Genoa, leaving between the sea and the crest 
of the mountains only narrow and rapid slopes, scarcely three 
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leagues in extent. On the opposite side, on the contrary, that 
1s, towards the plains of the Po, the slopes decline gently for a 


_ Space of twenty leagues. The French army, placed on the ma- 


ritime declivities, was encamped between the mountains and 
the sea. The Piedmontese army, under Colli, established in 
the mtrenched camp below Ceva, on the other side of the Al 8, 
guarded the entrance to Piedmont against the left of the French 
army. The Austrian army was partly on the crest of the Apennines 


_at Rocca-Barbenne, partly on the maritime slope in the basin 


of Loano, communicated thus with Colli by its right, occupied 
by its centre the crest of the mountains, and intercepted the 
line of coast by its left, so as to cut off our communications with 
Genoa. At the sight of such a state of things, an idea occurred. 
Ifthe French, operating in force upon the right and centre of 
the Austrian army, were to drive it from the summit of the 


_ Apennines, and to take from it the upper crests, they would 


thus separate it from that of Colli, and, marching rapidly along 
those crests, they would enclose its left in the basin of Loano 
between the mountains and the sea. This plan had suggested 
itself to Massena, one of the generals of division, who had _pro- 


_ posed it to Kellermann. It occurred also to Scherer, and he 


purposed carrying it into execution. ‘ 

_ Devins, after making some attempts, during August and Sep- 
tember, on our line of Borghetto, had renounced all idea of making 
an attack for that year. He was ill, and Wallis had been sent, 
on his application, to succeed him. The officers thought only 
of indulging in the dissipations of winter in Genoa and its envi- 
rons. Scherer, having procured for his army some provisions 
and twenty-four thousand pair of shoes, of which it was in 
absolute want, fixed his movement for the 2nd of Frimaire 
(November the 23rd). He started with thirty-six thousand men 
to attack forty-five thousand ; but the excellent choice of the 
point of attack compensated for the mequality of force. He 
directed Augereau to drive the left of the enemy into the basin 
of Loano; Massena to fall upon their centre at Rocca-Barbenne, 
and to make himself master of the summit of the Apennines ; 
lastly, he ordered Serrurier to keep in check Colli, who formed 
the right on the opposite slope. _Augereau, while pushing the 
Austrian right into the basin of Loano, was to act but slowly; 
Massena, on the contrary, was to file rapidly along the crests, 
and turn the basin of Loano, in order to shut up the Austrian 
left there ; and Serrurier was to deceive Colli by false attacks. 

On the morning of the 2nd of Frimaire (November 23d, 1795), 
the French cannon awoke the Austrians, who had no expectation 
of a battle. The officers hastened from Loano and Finale to put 
themselves at the head of their astonished troops. Augereau 
attacked with vigour, but without precipitation. He was 
stopped by the brave Roccavina. This general, placed ona 
knoll, in the middle of the basin of Loano, defended it with ob- 

pee", 
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‘stinacy, and suffered himself to be surrounded by Augereau’s 
division, but still refused to surrender, When encompassed, he 
rushed headlong upon the line that hemmed him in, and rejoined 
the Austrian army, cutting his way through a French brigade. 
Scherer, repressing the ardour of Augereau, obliged him to 
employ his small arms only before Loano, that he might not 
push the Austrians too speedily on their line of retreat. Mean- 
while Massena, charged with the bniliant part of the plan, 
climbed, with the vigour and boldness which distinguished him 
on all occasions, the crests of the Apennines, surprised d’Argen- 
teau, who commanded the right of the Austrians, threw him 
into extreme disorder, drove him from all his positions, and en- 
camped in the evening on the heights of Melogno, which formed 
the circumference of the basin of Loano, and closed its rear. 
Serrurier, by firm and well calculated attacks, had occupied 
Colli and the whole right of the enemy. 
In the evening of the 2nd, the troops encamped, in dreadful 
weather, on the positions which they had occupied. On the 
morning of the 3rd, Scherer continued his operation ; Serrurier, 
having been reinforced, began to attack Colli more seriously, in 
order to cut him off completely from his allies; Massena con- 
tinued to occupy all the crests and outlets of the Apennines ; 
Augereau, ceasing to restrain himself, vigorously pushed the 
Austrians, whose rear had been intercepted. From that moment 
they commenced their retreat, in tremendous weather, and by 
miserable roads. Their right and centre fled in disorder on the 
back of the Apennines; their left, pent in between the moun- 
tains and the sea, retired with difficulty along the shore by the 
road of La Corniche. A storm of wind and snow prevented so 
active a pursuit as might otherwise have taken place ; neverthe- 
less, five thousand prisoners, several thousand killed, forty pieces 
of cannon, and immense magazines, were the fruit of this 
battle, one of the most disastrous that the allies had fought 
since the beginning of the war, and one of the most skilfully 
conducted on the part of the French, in the judgment of military 
men. 
Piedmont was in consternation at these tidings. Italy gave 
_itself up for lost, and was cheered only by the season, which was 
too far advanced for the French to follow up their operations. 
Considerable magazines served to mitigate the hardships and 
_the privations of the army. There needed a victory so important 
_ to raise the drooping spirits, and to give strength to the new 
government. It was published and hailed with great joy by all 
the genuine patriots. 
At the same moment, affairs took a no less favourable turn 
in the provinces of the West. Hoche, having increased the army 
which occupied the two Vendées to forty-four thousand men, 
having placed intrenched posts on the Nantes Sévre, so as to 
separate Stofflet from Charette, having dispersed the first 
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assemblage formed by Charette, and guarding by a camp at 
Soullans the whole coast of the Marais, was im a condition to 
oppose a landing. The English squadron, lying at the Ile-Dieu, 
was on the contrary in a very melancholy position. The island 
on which the expedition had so inj udiciously landed, presented 
only a surface without shelter, without resources, and less than 
three-quarters of a league in extent. The shore of the island 
offered no safe anchorage. The ships were there exposed to all 
the fury of the wind over a bottom of rocks, which cut their 
cables and placed them every night in the greatest danger. The 
opposite coast, on which it was proposed to land, was one vast 
beach, without any depth of water, upon which the waves broke 
mcessantly, and where boats, owing to the violence of the 
breakers, could not reach the shore without running the risk of 
foundering. Every day increased the dangers of the English 
squadron and the resources of Hoche.. The French prince had 
been at the Ile-Dieu above six weeks. All the envoys: of the 
Chouans and of the Vendeans surrounded him, and, mingling 
with his staff, each presented his ideas and strove to obtain their 
adoption. All were desirous of having the prince among them; 
but they all agreed in one thing, that he ought to land as soon 
as possible, no matter to what point the preference was given. 
It must be confessed that, owing to this stay of six weeks at 
Te-Dieu, in face of the coast, the landing had become difficult. 
Long hesitation ought no more to precede a descent, than the 
passage of a river, since the enemy is put on the alert, and 
apprized of the point threatened. ‘The determination to land 
on the coast being once taken, notice should have been given to 
all the chiefs, and the descent should have been effected una- 
wares, at a point which would have permitted the troops to 
remain in communication with the English squadron, and to 
which the Vendeans and the Chouans could have directed con- 
siderable forces. Assuredly, if the expedition had landed on the 
coast without threatening it so long, forty thousand royalists of 
Bretagne and La Vendée might have been collected before Hoche 
would have time to move his regiments. When we recollect 
what happened at Quiberon, the facility with which the landing 
was effected, and the time that it took to assemble the republi- 
‘can troops, we shall be convinced that the landing would have 
been very easy, had it not been preceded by a long cruise off 
~ the coast. While the name of Puisaye paralyzed all the chiefs, 
that of the prince would have rallied them all, and have caused 
risings in twenty departments. It is true that the new invaders 
would afterwards have had severe battles to fight, that they would 
have been obliged to disperse perhaps before the enemy, to run 
away like partisans, to hide themselves in the woods, to re- 
appear, hide again, and lastly to run the risk of being taken and 
shot. Such is the price of thrones. There was nothing un- 
worthy in chouanning in the forests of Bretagne, or in the 
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marshes and moors of La Vendée. A prince issuing from those 
retreats to ascend the throne of his ancestors would not have 
been less glorious than Gustavus Vasa, emerging from the 
mines of Dalecarlia. Moreover, it is probable that the 
presence of the prince would have excited such zeal in the 
royalist districts that a numerous army, continually at his 
side, would have permitted him to attempt enterprises of im- 
portance. It is probable that none of those about him would 
have had sufficient genius to conquer the young plebeian who 
commanded the republican army ; but at least they might have 
given him some trouble to conquer them. There are frequently 
many consolations in a defeat; Francis I. found great consola- 
tions in that of Pavia. 

If the landing was practicable at the time when the squadron 
arrived, it was no longer so after passing six weeks at the Ile- 
Dieu. The English seamen declared that it would soon be 
impossible to keep the sea, and that it was absolutely necessary 
to come to some determination; the whole coast of Charette’s 
country was covered with troops; there was no possibility of 
landing unless beyond the Loire, near the mouth of the Vilaine, 
or in the country of Scepeaux, or in Bretagne in Puisaye’s. But 
the emigrants and the prince would not land any where but in 
that of Charette, in whom alone they placed confidence. Now 
the thing was impracticable on Charette’s coast. The prince, 
according to the assertion of M. de Vauban, solicited the Eng- 
lish ministry to recall him. The ministry at first refused, un- 
willing that the cost of its expedition should be thrown away. 
However, it left the prince at liberty to pursue whatever course 
he thought proper. 

From that moment, every preparation was made for departure. 
Long and useless instructions for the royalist chiefs were drawn 
up. They were told that superior orders prevented for a moment 
the execution of a descent; that Messrs. Charette, Stofflet, 
Sapinaud, and Scepeaux, must arrange among themselves to 
bring together a force of twenty-five or thirty thousand men 
beyond the Loire, which, united to the Bretons, might form a 
picked corps of forty or fifty thousand men, sufficient to protect 
the landing of the prince; that they should be apprized of the 
point of landing as soon as these preliminary measures were 
taken; and that all the resources of the English monarchy 


would be employed in seconding the efforts of- the royalist — 


provinces. To these instructions were added a few thousand 
pounds sterling for each chief, some muskets, and a small 
quantity of powder. These things were put ashore at night on 
the coast of Bretagne. The provisions with which the English 
had loaded their squadron were spoiled and thrown into the sea. 
They were obliged also to throw over the five hundred horses 
belonging to the English cavalry and artillery, which were 
almost all diseased from being so long on shipboard. 
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The English squadron set sail on the 15th of November 
(Brumaire 26th), and at its departure left the royalists in con+ 
_ sternation. They were told that it was the English who had 
obliged the prince to go back ; they were indignant, and again 
gave full scope to their abhorrence of the perfidy of England. 
The most incensed was Charette, and he had some reason to be 
so, for he was the most compromised. Charette had taken up 
arms again in the hope of a great expedition, in the hope of 
immense means, which would counterbalance the inequality of 
force between him and the republicans ; this hope disappointed, 
he could have no other prospect but that of infallible and very 
speedy destruction. The threat of a descent had drawn upon 
him all the forces of the republicans; and this time he was 
obliged to renounce all hope of negotiating; he had nothing to 
expect but to be shot without mercy, and without even having 
any right to complain of an enemy by whom he had already been 
so generously pardoned. 

_ He resolved to sell his life dearly and to employ his last 
moments in desperate efforts. He fought several actions with a 
view to get upon the rear of Hoche, to break through the line 
of the Nantes Sévre, to throw himself into Stofilet’s country, 
and to force this colleague to resume his arms. He could not 

_accomplish this purpose, and was driven back into the Marais 
by Hoche’s columns. Sapinaud, whom he had prevailed upon 
to arm again, surprised the town of Montaigu, and endeavoured 
to reach ChAtillon ; but he was stopped before that place, beaten, 
and obliged to disperse his corps. The line of the Sévre could 
not be broken. Stofflet, behind that fortified line, was obliged 
to keep quiet, and besides he was not disposed to resume arms. 
He beheld with secret pleasure the destruction of a rival who 
had been loaded with titles, and who had intended to deliver 
him up to the republicans. Scepeaux, between the Loire and 
the Vilaine, durst not yet stir. Bretagne was disorganized by 
discord. The division of Morbihan, commanded by George Ca- 
doudal, had revolted against Puisaye. This was at the instigation 
‘of the emigrants, who surrounded the French prince, and who 
had retained their old resentment against the latter chief. They 
wished to deprive him of the command of Bretagne, but it was 
the division of Morbihan alone that threw off the authority of 
_ the generalissimo. . 

Such was the state of things when Hoche commenced the 
great work of pacification. This young general, a skilful poli- 
tician as well as soldier,* clearly perceived that it was not by 


* “ Young Hoche was every way qualified for the important but difficult 
duty with which he was charged—the pacification of La Vendée. Endowed 
by nature with a clear judgment, an intrepid character, and an unconquers 
able resolution, firm, sagacious, and humane, he was eminently fitted for that. 
mixture of gentleness and resolution which is necessary to heal the wounds, 
and subdue the passions, of civil war: This rare combination of civil and 
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arms that he must éndeavour to conquer an enemy with whom it 
was impossible to grapple, and who was nowhere to be come 
at. He had already despatched several moveable columns in 
pursuit of Charette; but heavily armed soldiers, who were 
obliged to carry every thing with them and were unacquainted 
with the country, could not equal in speed peasants carrying 
nothing but their musket, who were sure of finding provisions 
every where, and acquainted with every ravine and every copse. 
In consequence, he immediately ordered all pursuit to cease, 
and formed a plan which, being followed up with firmness and 
perseverance, could not fail to restore peace to those desolated 
districts. . . 

The inhabitant of La Vendée was at once peasant and sol- 
dier. Amid the horrors of civil war, he had not ceased to cul- 
tivate his fields and to attend to his cattle. His musket was at 
his side, hid beneath straw or in the ground. At the first signal 
of his chiefs, he hastened to them, attacked the republicans, 
then stole away through the woods, returned to his fields, and 
again concealed his piece; and the republicans found but an 
unarmed peasant, in whom they could not by any means recog- 
nise a soldier. In this manner the Vendeans fought, subsisted, 
and continued to be almost inaccessible. While they still pos- 
sessed the means of annoyance and of recruiting themselves, the 
republican armies, whom a ruined administration could no 
_ longer support, were in want of every thing, and found them- 

selves in a state of utter destitution. 

The Vendeans could not be made to feel the war except by de- 
vastations—a course which had been tried during the time of 
terror, but which had only excited furious resentments without 
putting an end to the civil war. 

Hoche, devised an ingenious method of reducing the country 
without laying it waste, by depriving it of its arms, and taking 
part of its produce for the supply of the republican army. In 
the first place, he persisted in the establishment of several in- 
trenched camps, some of which, situated on the Sevre, sepa= 
rated Charette from Stofflet, while others covered Nantes, the 
coast, and Les Sables. He then formed a circular line, which 
was supported by the Sevre and the Loire, and tended to 
envelop progressively the whole country. This line was com- 
posed of very strong posts, connected by patroles, so as to leave 
no free space by which an enemy who was at all numerous could 
pass. These posts were directed to occupy every hamlet and 
village, and to disarm them. To accomplish this, they were to 
seize the cattle, which usually grazed together, and the corn 


military qualities might have rendered him a formidable rival of Napoleon, 
and possibly endangered the public peace, had he not united to these shining 
parts a patriotic heart and a love of liberty, which rendered him superior to 
all temptation ; and more likely, had he lived, to have followed the example 
of Washington, than the footsteps of Czsar or Cromwell.”—Alison. E. | 
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_ stowed away in the barns; they were also to secure the princi- 

pal inhabitants : they were not to restore the cattle and the corn, 
nor to release the persons taken as hostages, till the peasants 
should have voluntarily delivered up their arms. Now, as the 
Vendeans cared much more about their cattle and their corm 
than about the Bourbons and Charette, they could not fail to 
surrender their arms. In order not to be overreached by the 
peasants, who might give up a few wretched muskets and keep 
the others, the officers charged with the disarming were to 
demand the list of enrolment kept in every parish, and to 
require as many muskets as there were persons enrolled. In 
default of these registers, it was recommended to them to make 
an estimate of the population, and to require a number of mus- 
kets equal to one-fourth of the male portion of it. After re- 
ceiving the arms, they were faithfully to restore the cattle and 
the corn, with the exception of a part to be levied by the name 
of a tax, and to be collected in magazines formed on the rear of 
that line. Hoche had directed that the inhabitants should be 
treated with the utmost mildness, and that the most scrupulous 
punctuality should be observed in restoring their cattle, their 
corn, and especially their hostages. He had particularly re- 
commended to the officers to have intercourse with them, to 
treat them well, to send them even sometimes to his head-quar- 
ters, and to make them presents of corn or other things. He 
had also enjoined the greatest respect to be paid to the curés. 
The Vendeans, said he, have but one real sentiment, that is, 
attachment to their priests. These latter want nothing but 
protection and tranquillity; let us ensure both to them, let us 
add some benefits, and the affections of the country will be 
restored to us. 

That line, which he called the line of disarming, was to 
envelop Lower Vendée circularly, to advance by degrees, and at 
length to embrace the whole of it. As it advanced, it left be- 
hind it the disarmed country, reduced, nay even reconciled with 

‘the republic. It moreover protected it against a return of the 
insurgent chiefs, who usually punished submission to the re- 
“public and the surrender of arms by devastations. ‘Two move- 
able columns preceded it, to fight those chiefs and to seize them 
if possible ; and, cooping them up more and more, it could not 
fail at last to enclose and to secure them. The utmost vigilance 
“was recommended to all the commandants of posts, to keep them 
constantly connected by means of patroles, and to prevent the 
armed bands from breaking through the line and again carrying 
the war upon its rear. But, in spite of all their caution, 1t was 
nevertheless possible that Charette and some of his partisans 
might elude the vigilance of the posts, and pass the line of dis- 
‘arming; yet, even in this case, they could not pass with more 
than a few persons, and they would find themselves in dis- 
armed districts, restored to tranquillity and security, pacified 
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by kind treatment, and intimidated besides | by that vast net of 
troops which encompassed the country. The case of a revolt on 
the rear was provided against. Hoche had given orders that 
one of the moveable columns should immediately fall back upon 
the insurgent commune, and that, to punish it for not having 
surrendered all its arms, and having again made use of them, its 
cattle and corn should be taken away and its principal inhabit- 
ants seized. The effect of these punishments was certain, and, 
dispensed with justice, they were calculated to inspire not hatred 
but a salutary fear. cn tat ; 

Hoche’s plan was immediately carried into execution in the 
months of Brumaire and Frimaire (November and December). 
The line of disarming, passing through St. Gilles, Légé, Mon- 
taigu, and Chantonnay, formed a semicircle, the right extremity 
of which was supported by the sea and the left by the river Lay, 
and which was progressively to hem Charette in impracticable 
morasses. It was chiefly by the manner of its execution that a 
plan of this nature could succeed. Hoche directed his officers by 
luminous instructions, full of sound reason, and was indefatigable 
in attending to all the details. It was not merely a war, it was a 
great military operation, which required as much prudence as 
energy. The inhabitants soon began to surrender their arms, 
and to become reconciled with the republican troops. Hoche 
granted relief to the indigent from the magazines of the army; 
he himself saw the inhabitants detained as hostages, caused 
them to be kept a few days, and sent them away satisfied. To 
some he gave cockades, to others police caps, sometimes even 
corn to such-as had none for sowing their fields. He was in 
correspondence with the curés, who placed great confidence in 
him, and acquainted him with all the secrets of the country. He 
thus began to acquire a great moral influence—a real power, 
with which it was requisite to terminate such a war. Meanwhile, 
the magazines formed on the rear of the line of disarming gra- 
dually filled; great numbers of cattle were collected ; and the 
army began to live in abundance through the simple expedient™ 
of levying a tax and fines in kind. 

Charette had sought refuge in the woods, with one hundred 
and fifty men as desperate as himself. Sapinaud, who, at his 
instigation, had again taken arms, offered to lay them down a 
second time, on the mere condition that his life should be spared. 
Stofflet, pent up in Anjou with his minister Bernier, collected ° 
there all the officers who had forsaken Charette and Sapinaud, 
and strove to enrich himself with their spoils. At his head- 
quarters at Lavoir, he kept a sort of court, composed of emi- 
grants and officers. He enrolled men and levied contributions, 
upon pretext of organizing the territorial guards. Hoche 
watched him very attentively, hemmed him in more and more 
by intrenched camps, and threatened him with a speedy dis- 
arming, on the first cause of dissatisfaction, An expedition 
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- ordered by Hoche into Le Loroux, a district which had a sort of 
independent existence, without obeying either the republic or 
any chief, struck terror into Stofflet. Hoche sent this expedition 
to bring away the wine and the corn in which Le Loroux 
abounded, and of which the city of Nantes was utterly destitute. 
Stofflet was alarmed, and solicited an interview with Hoche, for 
the purpose of protesting his adherence to the treaty, interceding 
for Sapinaud and the Chouans, making himself in some sort the 
mediator of a new pacification, and securing by these means the 
continuance of his influence. He wished also to discover Hoche’s 
intentions in regard to him. Hoche enumerated the grievances 
of the republic, and intimated that, if he afforded an asylum to 
all the brigands, if he continued to levy men aad money, if he 
was determined to be any thing more than the temporary chief 
of the police of Anjou and to play the part of prince, he would 
carry him off immediately and then disarm his province. Stofflet 
promised the utmost submission, and retired full of apprehen- 
sions respecting the future. 

Hoche had at the moment difficulties of a very different kind 
to encounter. He had drawn to his army part of the two 
armies of Brest and Cherbourg. The imminent danger of a 
landing had procured him these reinforcements, which had 
increased the number of the troops collected in La Vendée to 
forty-four thousand men. The generals commanding the armies 
of Brest and Cherbourg claimed the troops which they had lent, 
and the Directory seemed to approve of their claims. Hoche wrote 
that the operation which he had commenced was one of the 
utmost importance, that, if the troops which he had spread like 
a net around the Marais were taken from him, the submission of 
Charette’s district and the destruction of that chief, which were 
near at hand, would be indefinitely deferred ; that it would be 
better to finish what was so far advanced, before proceeding 
elsewhere ; that he would then be the first to return the troops 
that he had borrowed, and even to assist the general command- 
ing in Bretagne with his own, for the purpose of carrying into 
execution there the measures which were already found to have 
such happy effects in La Vendée. The government, struck with 
the reasons of Hoche, called him to Paris, with the intention of 
approving of all his plans, and giving him the command of the 
three armies of La Vendée, Brest, and Cherbourg. He was 
summoned thither at the end of Frimaire, to concert with the 
Directory the operations destined to put an end to the most 
calamitous of all wars. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1795. The reduction of 
Luxemburg, the passage of the Rhine, the victories in the 
Pyrenees, followed by the peace with Spain, and the destruction 
of the emigrant army at Quiberon, distinguished the beginning 
and the middle of it. The end was less prosperous. Che return 
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of the armies across the Rhine, the loss of the lines of Mayence 
and of part of the territory at the foot of the Vosges, forja 
moment dimmed the brilliancy of our triumphs. But the victory 
of Loano, opening ‘to us the door to Italy, re-established the 
superiority of our arms ; and the operations of Hoche in the West 
commenced the real pacification of La Vendée, which had been 
so often and so vainly proclaimed. 

The coalition, reduced to England, Austria, and a few princes 
of Germany and Italy, had reached the term of its efforts, and 
would have demanded peace but for its recent victories on the 
Rhine. These gained Clairfayt an immense reputation ; and it 
seemed to be the opinion that the next campaign would open in 
the heart of our provinces on the Rhine. 

Pitt, who needed subsidies, called parliament together again 
in autumn, in order to apply for fresh sacrifices. The people of 
London continued to cry out for peace as obstinately as ever. 
The Corresponding Society had met in the open air, and had 
voted the boldest and most threatening addresses against the 
war-system and in behalf of parliamentary reform, When the 
king went to open the parliament, his carriage was pelted with 
stones, the glasses were broken, and it was even believed that 
an air-gun had been discharged at it.* Pitt, riding through the 
streets on horseback, was recognised by the populace, pursued 
to his own house and covered with mud. Fox and Sheridan, 
more eloquent than they had ever been, called him severely to 
account. Holland conquered, the Netherlands incorporated 
with the French republic, their conquest rendered definitive in 
some measure by the reduction of Luxemburg, enormous sums 
spent on La Vendée, unfortunate Frenchmen exposed to be 
uselessly shot, were serious charges against the judgment and 
policy of the administration. The expedition to Quiberon, in 
particular, excited general indignation. Pitt attempted to ex- 
cuse himself by saying that English blood had not been spilt. 
“ True,” replied Sheridan, with an energy which it is difficult 
to transfuse into another language ; “ true, English blood has> 
not been spilt, but English honour has oozed from every pore.’” 
Pitt, unimpassioned as usual, called all the events of the year 
mishaps, for which those ought to be prepared who stand the 
chance of arms; but he laid great stress on the recent victories 
of Austria on the Rhine; he greatly exaggerated their import- 


* “On occasion of the king’s going to parliament at its "opening in 1795, 
the general discontent broke out into open outrages of the most disgraceful 
kind, The royal carriage was surrounded by an immense crowd of turbulent 
persons, loudly demanding peace and the dismissal of Mr. Pitt. One of the’ 
windows was broken by a stone or bullet from an air-gun ; showers of stones 
were thrown at the state-coach both going and returning from parliament ; 
and the monarch narrowly escaped the fury of the populace in his way from 
St. James’s Palace to Buckingham House.”—Alison. - E. ant 
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_ ance, and the facilities which they were likely to afford for treat- 
ing with France. As usual, he asserted that. our republic was 
approaching the term of its power; that an inevitable bankruptcy 
must plunge it into complete confusion and impotence ; that, in 
continuing the war a year longer, the allies had gained a great 
point, that of reducing the common enemy to extremity. He 
solemnly promised that if the new French government should: 
appear to establish itself and to assume a regular form, the first 
opportunity for negotiating should be seized. He then asked 
for a new loan of three millions sterling and for restrictive laws 
against the press and against the political societies, to which he 
attributed the outrages committed upon the king and himself. 
The Opposition replied that the boasted victories on the Rhine 
were victories only of a day; that defeats in Italy had since de-~ 
stroyed the effect of the advantages obtained in Germany ; that 
the French republic, always held at bay, sprang up stronger at 
the opening of each successive campaign, that the assignats had 
long been done up, that they had completed their service, that 
the resources of France were elsewhere, and besides, if she were 
exhausting herself, Great Britain was exhausting herself much 
more rapidly; that the debt, every day increasing, was over- 
whelming, and must soon crush the three kingdoms. As for the 
laws relative to the press and to the political societies, Fox, ina 
‘transport of indignation, declared that if they were adopted, the 
English people would have no resource left but resistance, and 
that he considered resistance no longer as a question of right but 
of prudence. This proclamation of the right of insurrection 
excited a great tumult, which ended in compliance with the 
demands of Pitt: he carried his motions for a new loan and for 
repressive measures, and promised to open a negotiation as soon 
as possible. The parliament was prorogued to the 2nd of 
February, 1796. 

Pitt had no thoughts whatever of peace. He merely meant 
to make demonstrations, in order to satisfy opinion, and to 
hasten the success of his loan.. The possession of the Nether- 
lands by France rendered all idea of peaée intolerable to him. 
He promised himself, in fact, to seize a moment for opening a 
feioned negotiation and offering inadmissible conditions. 

Austria, in order to satisfy the Empire, which cried out for 
peace, had caused overtures to be made through Denmark, That 
power had proposed, on behalf of Austria, to the French 
government, the formation of a European congress ; the French 
government had replied that a congress would render all negoti- 
ation impossible, because it would be necessary to reconcile too 
many interests; that, if Austria was desirous of peace, she had 
but to make direct overtures for it ; that France was determined 
to treat individually with all her enemies, and to arrange mat~ 
ters with themselves without any mediator. This reply was, 
just ; for a congress would complicate the veace with Austria 
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with the peace with England and the Empire, and render it im- 
possible, In fact, Austria desired no other answer, for she did 
not mean to negotiate. She had lost too much, and her last 
successes had led her to hope too much, for her to consent to 
lay down her arms. She strove to infuse fresh courage into the 
King of Sardinia, terrified by the victory of Loano, and promised 
him a numerous army and another general for the ensuing cam- 
yaign. The honours of a triumph were decreed to General 
Clairfayt, on his entry into Vienna; his carriage was drawn by 
the people; and the favours of the court were added to the 
demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. 

‘Thus ended, for all Europe, the fourth campaign of this 
memorable war. 
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' THE DIRECTORY. 


CONTINUATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS OF THE 
DIRECTORY—CREATION OF MANDATS—DISCONTENT OF THE 
JACOBINS—CONSPIRACY OF BABQUF. 


Tue republican government was cheered and strengthened by 
the events with which the campaign had just terminated. The 
Convention, by uniting Belgium with France, and by incorpo- 
rating it with the constitutional territory, had imposed upon its 
successors the obligation to treat with the enemy on no other 
condition than the line of the Rhine. New efforts, and a new 
campaign, more decisive than the preceding, were required to 
force the house of Austria and England to consent to our ag- 
grandizement. To attain this end, the Directory laboured with 
energy to complete the armies, to re-establish the finances, and 
to repress the factions. ; 

It particularly laid stress upon the execution of the laws rela- 


tive to the young requisitionists, and obliged them with the 


utmost rigour to rejoin the armies. It had caused all kinds of 
exemptions to be annulled, and had formed in every district a 
commission of medical men to decide upon cases of infirmity. A 
great number of young men had thrust themselves into the 
administrations, where they plundered the republic and showed 
the worst spirit. The strictest orders were given to admit into 
the public offices none but men who did not belong to the requi- 
sition. The finances, in particular, attracted the attention of 
the Directory ; it caused the forced loan of six hundred millions 
to be raised with extreme activity. But it was obliged to wait 
for the proceeds of that loan, for the alienation of the produce 
of the national forests, for the sale of the domains of three hun- 
dred acres, and for the collection of the arrears of contributions : 
meanwhile it was necessary to provide for expenses which unfor« 
tunately came all at once, because the installation of the new 


- government was the time to which all payments were deferred, 


and because the winter was the season destined for preparations 
for the next campaign. But, while awaiting the moment for all 
these returns, the Directory had been obliged to avail itself of 
the resource which some had insisted on its retaining—that of 
assignats. But it had already issued in one month from twelve 
to fifteen thousand millions, in order to procure a few millions 
in specie, and it was on the point of not being able to make 
them pass any where. It conceived the idea of issuing a current 
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paper at a short date, which should represent the revenue of the 
year, as is done in’ England with exchequer bills, and as we are 
now doing with royal bons. By the name of rescriptions it 
issued bills payable to bearer at the Treasury, with the specie 
which was to Come in immediately either from the forced loan, 
which in Belgium was demandable in cash, or from the customs, 
or from the first treaties with the companies which should 
undertake the working of the forests. At first it issued thirty 
millions in these rescriptions, and soon raised them to sixty, 
availing itself of the assistance of bankers for the purpose. 
Financial companies were no longer prohibited. It thought 
of employing them for the creation of a bank, which credit 
needed, especially at a moment when it was imagined that all 


the specie had been carried out of France. It formed a com- — 


pany, and proposed to give up to it a certain quantity of national 
domains, to serve for the capital of a bank. This bank was to 
issue notes, which would have lands for their pledge, and would 
be payable at sight like all bank-notes. It was to lend to the 
state these notes to an amount proportionate to the lands given 
in pledge. This was, as we see, another way of drawing upon 
the value of the national domains: it was in fact resorting to 
the expedient of bank-notes, instead of employing that of 
assignats. 

The success was not very probable; but, in its unfortunate 
situation, the government tried every thing and was right to do 
so. Its most meritorious operation was abolishing the rations, 
and restoring freedom of traffic in articles of consumption. We 


have seen what efforts it cost the government when it took upon. ; 


itself to bring corn to Paris ; and what an expense was entailed 


upon the exchequer, which paid for the corn in real value, and 


sold it again to the people of the capital for nominal value. 
Scarcely a two-hundredth part of the expense was repaid, so 
that the republic was nearly at the entite cost of feeding the 
population of Paris. ; 


_ Benezech, the new minister of the interior, who had felt the 
inconvenience of this system, and who conceived that circum= 


stances would permit it to be relinquished, advised the Directory 
to have the courage to give it up. |. Commerce began to revive ; 
corn began to circulate ; the people insisted on being paid their 
wages in cash, and thenceforward they could afford to buy their 
own bread, which was at a moderate price in specie. Benezech, 
in consequence, proposed to the Directory to suppress the dis- 


tribution of rations which were paid for in assignats, and to con- 
tinue them only to the indigent, or to the annuitants and the 


public functionaries whose annual income was under a thousand 


livres. All others, excepting these three classes, were to supply 


themselves at the bakers by the way of free trade. 
This was a bold measure, and required real courage. The 


Directory carried it into immediate execution, regardless of the 
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_ rage which it might excite in the populace, and the means of 

_ disturbance with which it might furnish the two factions con- 
spiring against the tranquillity of the republic. : 

. Besides these measures, it devised others which could not 
prove less prejudicial to private interests, but which were quite 
as necessary. A want particularly felt by the armies, and 
always felt by them after long wars, was that of horses. The 
Directory applied to the two councils for authority to levy all 
horses kept for luxury, and to take every thirtieth horse em- 
ployed in tillage and draught on paying for it. The receipt for 
_ the horse was to be taken in payment of taxes. This measure, 

_ though harsh, was indispensable and was adopted. 
The two councils seconded the Directory and manifested the 
same spirit, with the exception of the still temperate opposition 
_ of the minority. Some discussions had arisen relative to the 
verification of the powers, the law of the 3rd of Brumaire, the 
successions of emigrants, the priests, the occurrences in the 

South, and parties had begun to declare themselves. 

The verification of the powers had been referred to a commis- 
sion which had numerous inquiries to make relative to the 
members whose eligibility could be contested. Its report, there- 
fore, could not be made till very late, after the legislature had 
been sitting upwards of two months. It gave rise to many alter- 
cations respecting the application of the law of the 3rd of Bru- 
maire. This law, as we have seen, granted an amnesty for all 
offences committed during the Revolution, excepting such as 
related to the 13th of Vendémiaire: it excluded from public 
offices the relatives of emigrants and those persons who, in the 

- electoral assemblies, had set themselves in rebellion against the 
decrees of the 5th and 13th of Fructidor. It had been the last 
act of energy of the Conventional party, and was singularly 
offensive to men of moderate sentiments and to the counter- 
revolutionists who concealed themselves behind them. It was 
necessary to enforce it in regard to several deputies, and espe- 
cially to one Job Aymé, deputy of the Dréme, who had raised 
the electoral assembly of his department and was accused of 
belonging to the companies of Jesus. A member of the Five 

Ainared ventured even to demand a repeal of that law. This 
motion caused all the parties to throw off the reserve which they 

- had hitherto maintained. A dispute similar to those which had 
decided the Convention arose in the Five Hundred. Louvet 
ever stanch to the revolutionary cause, rushed to the tribune to 
_ defend the law. Tallien, who had performed so conspicuous a 
part since the 9th of Thermidor, and who had been prevented 
by the want of personal consideration from attaining a seat in 
the Directory, here showed himself the constant advocate 
_ of the Revolution,. and delivered: a speech which produced 
a great sensation. Preceding speakers had recapitulated the 
circumstances under which the law had been passed; they 
VOL. IV. z 
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seemed. to insinuate that it was an abuse of the victory of Ven- 
démiaire in regard to the vanquished ; and a great deal had been 
‘said concerning. the Jacobins and their. new audacity. “ Let 
‘them cease to alarm us,’ exclaimed Tallien, “ by talking of 
terror, by) reminding us of epochs totally different from the 
present, by exciting apprehensions of their return, Times are, 
indeed, greatly changed. In the epochs on which people are so 
fond of descanting, the royalists did not lift an audacious head ; 
the fanatical priests, the returned emigrants, were not protected ; 
the chiefs of the Chouans were not acquitted. Why then com- 
pare circumstances which have no resemblance to each other? 
‘It is too evident that the intention is to sit in judgment on the 
13th of Vendémiaire, on the measures which have followed that 
memorable day, and on the men who, amid these great dangers, 
‘saved the, republic. Well then, let our enemies ascend this 
tribune; the friends of the republic will defend us there. The 
‘very men, who, in those disastrous circumstances, urged the 
‘misguided multitude to the cannons’ mouth, would now reproach 
_us with the efforts which we were obliged to make to repulse it: 
they would fain procure the repeal of the measures which the 
‘most imminent danger forced you to take; but no, they will not 
succeed. The law of the 3rd of Brumaire, the most important 
of those measures, will be upheld by you, for it is necessary to 
the constitution, and assuredly you are determined to uphold the 
constitution.” — Yes, yes, we are,” cried a multitude of voices. 
Tallien then moved the expulsion of Job Aymé. Several mem+ 
bers of the new third opposed it. The discussion became ex+ 
tremely warm; the law of the 3rd of Brumaire was sanctioned 
anew; Job Aymé was expelled, and the inquiry concerning those 
members of the new third to whom the same dispositions were 
applicable was continued. Gio 
The next question related to the emigrants and their right to 
successions not yet open. A law of the Convention had, witha 
view to prevent the emigrants from receiving any ‘aid, ‘seized 
their patrimony, and declared the successions to which they 
had a claim forfeited and vested in the republic. In consequence; 
the property of their relatives had been laid under sequestration, 
A resolution was proposed in the Five Hundred for authorizing 
the division and the seizure of the portion belonging to the emis 
grants, in order that the sequestration might be removed: A 
very warm opposition arose in the new third. This measurey 
which was quite revolutionary, was impugned on grounds de- 
- duced from the common law; it was alleged to involve a viola*+ 
tion of property. This resolution was, nevertheless, adopted 
In the Ancients, it fared otherwise. This council, from the age 
of its members, and its function of supreme examiner, had more 
moderation than that of the Five Hundred. - It partook Jess of 
the opposite passions... It was less revolutionary than the ma-* 
jority, and much more.so.than the minority. Like every inter’ 
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_ mediate body, it had an intermediate ‘spirit,:and rejected the 
“measure, because it would lead to the execution of! a' law which 
‘it considered as unjust. The councils afterwards decreed that 
“the Directory should be supreme judge of the ‘applications’ for 
erasure from the list of emigrants. They renewed ‘all the laws 
against the priests who had not taken the oath, or who-had ‘re- 
tracted it, and against those whom the authorities of the de- 
partments had sentenced to banishment. They decreed that 
these priests should be treated as returned emigrants, if they 
appeared again upon the territory. They merely consented to 
put into confinement such of them as were infirm and could no 
expatriate themselves. 

_ Another subject greatly agitated the councils and produced 
an explosion in them. Fréron was still prosecuting his mission 
im the South, and composing the administrations and the tribu- 
nals of ardent revolutionists. The members of the companies of 
Jesus, the counter-revolutionists of all kinds, who had been com- 
mitting murders ever since the 9th of Thermidor, found themselves 
in their turn exposed to new reprisals and raised loud outcries. 
Simeon, the deputy, had already made temperate remonstraices, 
Jourdan of Aubagne, a man of an ardent mind, and Isnard, the 
ex-Girondin, complained vehemently in the Five Hundred ; and 
filled several sittings with their declamations. The two parties 
were strongly excited. Jourdan and Talot quarrelled in the 
Assembly itself, and had nearly come to blows. Their col- 
leagues interposed and separated them. A commission was 
appointed to make a report on the state of the South. 

_. These different scenes caused the parties to declare themselves 
more decidedly. The majority in the councils was great, and 
wholly devoted to the Directory. The minority, though a 
cipher, grew daily bolder, and openly manifested a spirit of 
reaction. It was the continuation of the same spirit which had 
displayed itself ever since the 9th of Thermidor, and which had 
at first justly attacked the excesses of terror, but which, be- 
coming from day to day more severe and more excited, at length 
ventured to sit in judgment on the entire Revolution. Some of 
the members of the Conventional two-thirds voted with the 
minority, and some of the members of the new third with the 
majority: that i eae 

® The Conventionalists seized the opportunity with which thie 
anniversary of the 2]st of January was about to furnish them, 
‘to put their colleagues suspected of royalism to a painful test. 
They proposed a festival to celebrate, every 21st of January, the 
death of the late King, and on their motion it was decided that 
every member of the two councils and of the Directory should 
on that day take an oath of hatred to royalty. This formality 
of an oath, so frequently employed by parties, never could be 
considered as a guarantee ; it has never been any thing but an 
annoyance of the conquerors, ps have taken delight in forcing: 
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the conquered to perjure themselves. The proposal was adopted 
by the two councils. The Conventionalists awaited with mmpa~ 
tience the sitting of the 1st of Pluviose (January 21st), to see 
their colleagues ‘of the new third ascend the tribune. Rach of 
the councils’ sat that’ day in solemn state. An entertainment 
was prepared in'Paris, which was to be attended by the: Direc- 
tory and all the ‘authorities. When the oath was to be pro- 
nounced, some ‘of the new members appeared embarrassed. 
Dupont of Nemours, the ex-Constituent, who was a member of 
the Ancients, who retained to an advanced age a great vivacity 
of disposition, and showed the boldest opposition to the existing 
government — manifested upon this occasion some vexation, 
and, after pronouncing the words, I swear hatred to royalty, 
added; and to every kind of tyranny. This was one way of 
revenging himself, and of swearing hatred to the Directory 
under evasive words. Violent murmurs arose, and Dupont was 
obliged to adhere to the official form. In the Five Hundred, 
one André would have used the same expression as Dupont, but 
he was in like manner obliged to observe the usual form. The 
president of the Directory delivered an energetic speech, and the 
whole government thus made the most revolutionary profession 
of faith. i 

At this juncture the deputies who had been exchanged for the 
daughter of Louis XVI. arrived. These were Quinette, Baneal; 
Camus, Lamarque, Drouet, and Beurnonville, the ex-minister at 
war. They madea report of their captivity ; the Assembly heard 
it with profound indignation, and bestowed on them just demon- 
strations of interest; and amidst general satisfaction they took 
that place which the Convention had ensured to them in’ thé 
councils. It had been decreed, in fact, that they should be by 
right members of the legislative body. Moa Us 
“Such were the proceedings of the government and of parties 
during the winter of the year IV (1795-6), . 331 
~ France, which wished for a. government and for the re-esta= 
blishment of the laws, began to be satisfied with the new state 
of things, and would even have’ entirely approved it, but’ for 
the efforts that were required of her for the salvation: of 
the republic. The rigorous execution of the laws concern 
ing the requisitions, the forced loan, the levy of the’ thir 
tieth horse, and the wretched state of the annuitants paid “in 
assignats were grievous subjects of complaint: but for these 
causes, she would have deemed the new government excellent? 
It is only the select few of a nation who are alive to glory, to 
liberty, to noble and generous ideas, and who consent to make 
sacrifices forthem. The mass wishes for quiet, and to have to 
make’ as few sacrifices as possible. There are moments when 
this entire mass 1s roused, moved by deep and mighty passions : 
such. instances. had, been seen in 1789, when the French had’ 
been obliged to conquer liberty, and.in.1793.when they. were 
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forced to defend it. But, exhausted . by these efforts, ‘the. great, 
majority of France was unwilling to makejany more.* It re-, 
quired an able and vigorous government to secure. the resources, 
requisite for the salvation of the republic. ; Fortunately, ‘the. 
youth of the country, ever ready for an adyenturous life, offered. 
great resources for recruiting the armies. At first, they showed. 
great unwillingness to leave their homes, and yielded after some 
resistance. When transferred to the camps, they acquired a 
decided partiality for war, and performed prodigies of valour. 
It was much more difficult to manage and to reconcile with the 
government those from whom sacrifices in. money were de- 
manded. Me 
The enemies of the Revolution, taking for their text the new 
sacrifices required from France, declaimed in. their journals, 
against the requisition, the forced loan, the forced levy of horses, 
the state of the finances, the distress of the annuitants, and, the 
strict execution of the laws relating to emigrants and_ priests. 
They affected to consider the government as being still a revolu- 
tionary government, and as having all its despotism and ‘vio- 
lence. According to them, it was impossible to place confidence 
in it any longer, and to feel security respecting the future, 
They inveighed. particularly against the design of a new cam- 
paign. ‘They alleged that the government was sacrificing the 
peace, the property, the lives of the citizens to the mania of 
conquest, and seemed mortified that the Revolution had the 
honour of giving Belgium to France. It was not. surprising, 
they said, that the government should have such a spirit and 
such projects, since the Directory and the councils were full. 
of the members of an Assembly which had sullied itself with 
all sorts of crimes. nae 
_, The patriots, who were never behindhand with reproaches and 
recriminations, on the contrary considered the government as too 
weak, and were quite ready to accuse it of indulgence to the 
counter-revolutionists. According to them, emigrants and priests 
were suffered. to return; the conspirators of Vendémiaire were 
every day acquitted ; the young men of the requisition were not 
sent back with sufficient severity to the armies; and the forced 
loan was too leniently raised. They disapproved, in particular, of 
the financial system, which appeared likely to be adopted. We 
haye already seen that the idea of abolishing the assignats had 
exasperated them, and that they had immediately demanded the 


“* “The age was far removed from France of the 14th of July, 1789, with 

its enthusiastic feelings, its high resolves, its ardent aspirations, !ts popular 
magistrates, and its buoyant population ; it was still further remoyed from 
France of the 10th of August, when a, single class had usurped the whole 
authority of the state, and borne to the seat of government its vulgar manners 
and sanguinary ideas, its distrust of all above, and its severity to all beneath 
itself. Society had now emerged, weakened and disjointed, from the chaos: of 
revolution.”—Alison. E. 
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revolutionary means which in 1793 had raised paper to par.’ 
The intention of having recourse to the financial companies, and 
of establishing a bank, revived all prejudices. The government, ’ 
they said, was going to give itself up again to stockjobbers ; it” 
was about, by establishing a bank, to ruin the assignats and to” 
destroy the paper-money of the republic, in order to substitute: 
for it a-private paper created by jobbers. They were incensed at 
the abolition of the rations. To restore a free trade in articles of 
consumption, to cease to feed the city of Paris, was an attack on’ 
the Revolution. It was an attempt to starve the people and to 
drive them to despair. On this point the journals of royalism 
seemed to agree with those of Jacobinism, and Benezech, the 
minister, was loaded with invectives by all parties. ai 
’ One measure raised the indignation of the patriots against the 
new government to the highest pitch. The law of the 3rd of 
Brumaire, while pardoning all offences relative to the Revolu- 
tion, nevertheless excepted particular crimes, such as robbery 
and murder, which were still amenable to the laws. Thus the 
proceedings, commenced during the latter time of the Convention 
against the authors of the massacres of September, were prose- 
cuted like ordinary proceedings against murder. At the same 
time, the conspirators of Vendémiaire were brought to trial and 
almost all acquitted. The proceedings against the authors of 
September were, on the contrary, extremely strict. The pa- 
triots were enraged. Babceuf,* a furious Jacobin, who had been’ 
confined in Prairial, and recovered his liberty by the effect of the 
law of amnesty, had commenced a paper in imitation of that of 
Marat, by the title of the Tribun du Peuple. It is easy to conceive 


* “Babceuf was the son of a collector of the salt-tax, and in 1777 entered 
into the service of a gentleman, who gave him some sort of education, and 
made him his confidential man of business. He soon afterwards married a 
chambermaid, made himself conspicuous by his revolutionary doctrines, and 
im 1792 was appointed elector of the department of Somme. On the over- 
throw of Robespierre, he turned journalist, styled himself Gracchus, and 
wrote with severity against the Jacobins, to whom he gave the title of Ter- 
rorists. He afterwards attacked Tallien and the Thermidcrians, and on the 
establishment of the Directory published his ‘ Tribune of the People, in 
which he displayed the most extravagant democracy. Being brought before 
the minister of police, Babceuf confessed himself the author of a plan of in- 
surrection, and showed great firmness, refusing to name his accomplices. He 
was condemned to death in 1797, and, on learning his sentence, stabbed him- 
self, but his body was nevertheless dragged to the scaffold and beheaded.” 
Biographie Moderne. E. Tbirii 

“ Gracchus Babceuf, who called himself the ‘Tribune of the People, was a 
bold man, of an excited imagination, and fantastically attached to an extra- 
ordinary kind of democracy. This man, who possessed great power over his 
party, prepared it by his journal for the reign of, what he called, general 
happiness.”——Mignet. E. ; ith 

~ “On being arrested, Babceuf wrote thus to the Directory : * Whatever may 
be my fate, my name will be placed with those of Barnevelt and Sidney ; 
- whether conducted to death or to banishment, I am certain of arriving at 
immortality."— Scott's Life of Napoleon. E, ob tredt ole 
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what the imitation of such a model was likely to.be... Babceuf’s. 
’ paper, more violent than Marat’s, was not cynical but low. What* 
extraordinary circumstances had provoked was here reduced to. 
@ system, and supported with a folly anda frenzy hitherto un-, 
known. When ideas which have engrossed the public. mind 
are approaching their end, they stick fast in some heads and are. 
transformed into mania and idiocy. Babceuf was the head of a’ 
sect afllicted with mental malady, who insisted that the mas- 
sacre of September had been incomplete, and that it ought to be 
renewed and rendered general, in order that it might be definitive. 
They publicly preached up the agrarian law, which the Hebert- 
. Ists themselves had never dared to do, and employed a new ex-. 
ression, the common happiness, to denote the aim of their system. 
This expression alone characterized in them the utmost limit 
to the tyranny of demagogues. It makes one shudder to.read 
Babceuf’s pages. In upright minds they excited pity; the: 
alarmists pretended to believe in the approach of a new Terror, 
and it is true that the meetings of the society of the Pantheon 
afforded a specious pretext for their apprehensions. — It was. in, 
the spacious church of St. Genevieve that the Jacobins had. re- 
commenced their club, as we have observed.* More numerous 
than ever, they amounted to nearly four thousand, vociferating 
all together, till the night was far advanced. By degrees they 
had overstepped the limits of the constitution, and given them-: 
selves all that it had forbidden, namely a bureau, a president, 
and tickets. In short, they had resumed the character of a poli- 
tical assembly. There they declaimed against the emigrants and- 
the priests, the stockjobbers, the bloodsuckers of the people, the 
plan of a bank, the suppression of the rations, the abolition of 
the assignats, and the proceedings instituted against the pa- 
triots. . 

The Directory, finding itself daily more and more firmly esta- 
blished, began to feel solicitous to please moderate and reason- 
able minds. It deemed it right to visit with severity this out- 
burst of the Jacobin faction. The constitution of the existing 
laws furnished it with the means of doing so ; and it resolved to 
employ them. In the first place, it ordered several numbers of 
Babeeuf’s paper to be seized, as instigating to the overthrow of 
the constitution; it then caused the Pantheon to be shut up, as 
well as the places of meeting of several other societies formed by 
the gilded youth, where the members read the newspapers and 
amused themselves with dancing. These latter were situated in 


.* “The democrats had re-established their club at the Pantheon, and it 
was for some time tolerated by the Directory. The society, however, became 
daily more numerous and more alarming to the government, which at first 
endeayoured to restrain it within bounds, but its sittings were In a short 
time prolonged to a late hour. ‘The democrats at Jength repaired thither in 
arms, and projected an expedition against the Directory and the Councils, 
who then determined on making an open attack upon them.”—Mignet, E. 
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the! Palais-Royali and:|the Boulevard. des Italiens, :and, were- 
called: Société des) Hthecs, Salon des Princes, Salon des: Arts. 
There was little tobe feared from them, and they were compre- - 
hended in; the imeasure merely: to show impartiality... The ordi- 
nance.was! published and executed on the 8th of Ventose (Fe=- - 
bruary 275! 1796).\|.A resolution proposed by the Five Hundred: 
added another condition to those which were already imposed 
by the: constitution on the popular societies: they were not to 
consist:of more than sixty members. . “2 poe: 
---Benezéch, the minister, accused by both parties, tendered his— 
resignation. » The Directory refused to accept it, and wrote -him 
a letter:commending his services. The letter was published. . 
‘The new system relative to articles of consumption was main- 
tained; ‘the indigent, the annuitants, and the public function- 
’ariesp who had not an income of one thousand frances were alone 
-supplied)with-rations. Something was likewise done for the un- 
forturiate rentiers who were still paid in paper. The two coun-- 
jcils:decreed! that they should receive ten for one in assignats ; . 
cacvery trifling, augmentation, for the assignats had fallen to the» 
two-hundredth part of their nominal value. 
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vsoTo: thes measures which it had just adopted, the Directory” 
added. that of at last recalling the Conventional deputies. on 
mission. It appointed commissioners of the government in their 
stead... These, commissioners, with armies or administrations, 
represented ‘the Directory, and superintended the execution of. 
othe laws,..They had not, as formerly, unlimited powers inthe 
carmies|;) but,.in. an emergency, when the power of the general - 
owas) insufficient, such as a requisition for provisions: or troops, 
i they were authorized to adopt a decision on the spur of the: mo- 
“ment, which was carried into execution and -afterwards sub-: 
smitted to the approbation of the Directory.. Complaints were 
made against many of the functionaries appointed by the Direc- 
tory at the first moment of its installation; it enjoined its civil. 
commissioners to keep an eye upon them and to point out; those » 
-whom it would be proper to supersede. x 
» In order to watch the® factions, which, being now obli 


s ged to 
conceal themselves, were likely to act in the dark, the Directory. 
resolved upon the institution of a special ministry of police. «+ 
-ce/ The police is. an important, object in times of disturbance: : 
«The three preceding assemblies had appropriated to it a nume-- 
rous committee; the Directory did not deem it right to leave it 
>, among the auxiliary duties of the ministry of the interior, and 
y Proposed to the two councils to establish a special ministry. 
The opposition pretended that it was an inquisitorial institution, 
«which was true, and which unfortunately was inherent in a time. 
“of factions, and especially of obstinate factions, and factions 
_ that were obliged ‘to plot in secret. The plan was approved. 
. Cochon,, the deputy, was placed at the head of this new mi-- 
-nistry. The Directory: wished moreover for laws to regulate the 
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liberty of the press. The constitution declared itsto be-unliniited; 
excepting the dispositions’ which: might \bécomie ‘necessary, for 
repressing its excesses. The two councils, after a /solemmdiscus- 
sion; rejected every restrictive projet de: ¢oiisThe! parts» !were. 
again reversed in this discussion. ‘The partisans of the: Revolu-: 
tion, who-should have been partisans of unlimited liberty, die - 
manded means of repression ; and. the opposition; whose ‘secret 
sentiments inclined rather to monarchy than to the»republic, . 
voted for unlimited liberty—so strongly are parties governed by. 
their interest. For the rest, the decision was discreet. »'The press. 
may be unlimited without danger; truth alone is formidable; 
that which is false is impotent; the more it exaggerates, the 
weaker it becomes. There never yet was a government that | 
‘was overthrown by lies. What signified it if a: Baboeuf extolled 
the agrarian law, if a Quotidienne depreciated’ the:grandeur'iof 
the Revolution, slandered its heroes, and strove'to"setoup ba 
nished princes again! The government had only to:allow them«to__ 
declaim: a week’s exaggeration and lies exhaust all the pens of 
pamphleteers and libellers. But a government must’ have time 
and philosophy before it admits these truths. It was perhaps 
mot time for the Convention to listen to them. The Directory 
«which was more tranquil and more settled, ought to have begun | 
ito hearken to and to-practise them. i GqS ii | aioe 
aft ‘The last measures of the Directory, such asthe closing of the 
‘Pantheon, the refusal to accept the resignation of Benezech, the 
srecall of the Conventionalists on mission, and the change of certain 
functionaries, produced the best effect. They gave confidence’ to 
those who dreaded the revival of Terror; they condemned ‘to 


silence such as affected to dread it; and they gratified ‘sober 


dninds'‘who wished the government to place itself above ‘all 


» parties.» The continuity and activity of the operations of the 


Directory contributed not less than all the rest to gain it esteem. | 
People began to hope for quiet, and to associate the idea of ‘sta-. 
bility with the existing system. The five directors were sur- 
rounded by a certain degree of state. Barras, a man of pleasure, 


' did the honours of the Luxembourg. _ He acted in some measure 
-forhis colleagues. Society wore nearly the same aspect asin 


the preceding year. It exhibited a singular medley of conditions, 


great freedom of manners, an inordinate fondness for amuse- 
~ments, and extraordinary luxury.* ‘The saloons of the director - 


DAB, The following is the Duchess d’Abrantes’s account of the state of 
- society in Paris at this period : “ All those delightful reunions which formerly : 


-’eonstituted the charm of intimate acquaintance’ now no longer existed, or 


z 
2 


© were: poisoned by odious politics, which engendered sharp contradiction, . 


anger, quarrels, frequently terminating in ruptures between. husband \and 
wife, brother and sister, and sometimes between father and son, _ Such was 


“the picture presented by society in Paris at the period of which I am now ~ 


‘treating, that is, 1796. The word society was vulgarly used to designate » 


‘vagsemblages of persons ; but, in poirit of fact, there were no social meetings, . 
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were full of generals, who had finished their education and made * 
their fortune in a couple of years; of contractors and men of. 
business, who: had» enriched themselves by speculations and’ 
rapine ; of exiles, who had returned and were seeking to connect’ 
themselves with the government; of men of superior talents, who 

began to have confidence in the republic, and wished to take: 
their place init; and lastly, of intriguers, who were running after’ 


favour. Women of high and low birth came to these saloons to’ 


display their charms, and sometimes to use their influence at a 
moment when any thing might be demanded and obtained. If 
at times manners had neither that decorum nor that dignity, on 
which so much stress is now laid in France, and neni the 
fruit of a polished, tranquil, exclusive society, there prevailed an 
extreme freedom of mind, and that great abundance of positive 
ideas, which the sight and the practice of great things suggests. 
The men who composed that society were not controlled by any’ 
kind of routine; they did not repeat insignificant traditions ; 
what they knew, they had learned by their own experience. 
They had witnessed the greatest events in history. They had. 
taken part, they were still taking part, in them ; and it is easy to 
conceive what ideas such a spectacle must have excited in young” 
minds, ambitious and full of hope. There young Hoche shone in 
the first rank, who from a private in the French guards had be- 
‘come in one campaign general-in-chief, and acquired in two years. 
the most finished education. Handsome, of polished manners, 
renowned as one of the first captains of his time, and scarcely” 
twenty-seven years of age, he was the hope of the republicans, 
and the idol of those females smitten with beauty, talent, and 
glory. Beside him was already remarked young Bonaparte, 
who had not yet acquired renown, but whose services at Toulon, 
and on the 138th of Vendémiaire were well known, whose cha=" 
racter and person astonished by their singularity, and whose’ 
understanding struck by its originality and vigour.* In this. 


Private individuals were afraid of appearing wealthy by receiving company . 


habitually, and they contented themselves with frequenting those public: 
assemblages, where at that time the best society was to be found. Such was» 
the system adopted, not only in regard to concerts, but also to balls.” E.  . 

'* Madame Bourrienne has drawn a curious and striking portrait of Bona-. 
parte, as he appeared in Paris previous to his departure for the army of Italy, 
which we subjoin: “ At this period (towards the close of the year 1795) L: 
remarked that Bonaparte’s character was reserved, and frequently gloomy.’ 
His smile was hypocritical and often misplaced ; and I recollect that he one~ 
day gave us one of those specimens of savage hilarity which prepossessed me’ 
against him. He was telling us that, being before Toulon, where he com=' 
manded the artillery, one of his officers was visited by his wife, to whom he’ 
had been but a short time married, and whom he tenderly loved. A few days’ 
after, orders were given for another attack upon the town, in which this! 
officer was to be engaged. His wife came to General Bonaparte, and with: 
tears entreated him to dispense with her husband’s services on that day. The 
general was inexorable, as he himself told us.. The moment of the attack: 


arrived, and the officer, though a very brave man, as Bonaparte assured us, - 
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society, Madame Tallien fascinated by her! beauty, Madame: 
Beauharnais by her grace, Madame de-Staél displayed all the! 
brilliancy of her intellect, heightened by circumstances and by! 
“Those young men called to govern the state chose their wives, © 
some from among the ladies formerly of rank, who deemed them-! 
selves honoured by an alliance with them, others out of families’ 
enriched by the times, who were desirous of ennobling wealth by’ 
reputation. Bonaparte had just married the widow of: the: 
unfortunate General Beauharnais. Every one was anxious to fix: 
his destiny, and foreboded a brilliant career for himself. Roads: 
to fortune were open to all. \The war upon the continent, the 
naval war, the tribune, the magistracy, in short a great republic’ 
to defend and govern—these were grand objects, worthy to in-' 
flame every mind! The government had recently made a valu-' 
able acquisition; it was that of an ingenious and» profound’ 
writer, who had devoted his youthful talents to reconcile opinion! 
with the new republic. M. Benjamin Constant+ had recently: 


felt a presentiment of his approaching death. He turned pale and trembled.. 
He was stationed beside the general, and, during an interval when the firing’ 
from the town was very strong, Napoleon called out to him, ‘ Take care, there’ 
is a bomb-shell coming.’ The officer, instead of moving to one side, stooped’ 
down, and was literally severed in two. The general laughed loudly while he; 
described this event with horrible minuteness. There was always something 
eccentric in Bonaparte’s behaviour. He would often slip away from us at 
the theatre without saying a word, and, when we supposed he had quitted it, 
we would suddenly discover him in the second or third tier, sitting alone in a’ 
box, and looking rather sulky.” E. 

-* “Madame de Staél was always in her element in Parisian society, and 
exhibited herself there to the greatest advantage ; she could not live happily 
without the excitements and novelties that Paris alone could supply; and - 
when these were withdrawn, not all the vivacity of her genius, nor‘all the’ 
warmth of her heart, could protect her from the benumbing influence of; 
ennui.”—Edinburgh Review. E. 

+ “Benjamin de Constant de Rebecque, born at Lausanne in 1767, and, 
one of the most distinguished authors and orators of the liberal party on the 
Teft side of the French chamber of deputies, was the son of a general-in the 
Dutch service, who had retired into his native country, French Switzerland,’ 
and commanded the militia there. Young Benjamin was educated at Bruns=' 
wick, in Germany, and, at a later period, studied the law. At the period of: 
the Revolution he went to Paris, and, with equal courage and sternness of: 

jurpose, opposed both anarchy and despotism. In 1797 he distinguished 

Lineelf “by the fire of his orations, which caused his election to the office of; 
tribune. He was the principal cause of the appointment of Talleyrand to the: 
foreign office by the Directory in the same year. Ilis speeches and writings ' 
rendered him odious to the First Consul, and he was consequently dismissed 
from his station in 1802. Similarity of sentiment connected him with» 
Madame de Staél, with whom he travelled through several countries, till; 
Napoleon permitted him to return to Paris for a limited period. In 1814: 
Constant showed himself zealous for the cause of the Bourbons ; he suffered | 
himself, however, to be elected councillor of state by Napoleon ; and on thes 
return of the King retired to Brussels. In 1816 he was allowed to return to» 
Paris, and in 1819 was elected a member of the chamber of deputies. Hei 
was the author of several works, some of which are held in high repute.”; 


Encyclopedia Americana. E.- pete 
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published a ‘pamphléet'entitled De la Force du Gouvernement, 
which had ‘producéd“a' strong sensation. He therein demon- 
strated» the necéssity of rallying round a government which was 
the only hope} of Frafice and of all parties. Gea. FR 
Av daily-recurtmg subject of anxiety was that of the finances. 
Thesrecent measures ‘were but an adjournment of the difficulty. 
A.certain*quantity ‘of domains had been given to the govern- 
ment to:sell; ‘the letting of the great forests, and the forced: 
loan; and»the'plate of the assignats had been left it as a last: 
resource, To anticipate the produce of these different resources, 
it had, as we" have seen, created sixty millions of rescriptions, 
something like exchequer bills or royal bons, payable with 
the: first’specie that should reach the public coffers. But these 
rescriptions had not obtained currency without great Serene. 
The bankers,’ who met to concert a plan for a territorial bank, 
founded on the national domains, separated amidst shouts uttered 
by: the patriots against jobbers and brokers. The forced loan 
was levied:much more slowly than had been expected. The 
assessment rested on extremely arbitrary bases; as the loan was 
to be raised from the wealthiest classes, every one complained ; 
and each portion of it to be levied occasioned an altercation with 
the collectors: In two months, scarcely a third of it had been. 
received. Some millions in specie and some thousand millions 
in paper had been collected. In the inadequacy of this resource, 
recourse had once‘ more been had to the last engine left to the. 
government for the purpose of supplying the deficiency of all. 
the others—the plate for assignats. The issues had been ex- 
tended’ during the last two months to the unheard-of sum of 
forty-five thousand millions. Twenty thousand millions had_ 
’ furnished scarcely one hundred millions, for the assignats were 
not: worth more ‘than the two-hundredth part of their nominal 
value. The public decidedly refused to take them, for they were’ 
- good for nothing. They could not serve for the reimbursement. 
of credits which were suspended ; they could pay only half the. 


rents and taxes, the other half of which was paid in kind; they 


were refused in the markets, or taken at their reduced value 3 
lastly, they were taken in the sale of the domains, only at the. 
same rate as in the markets, owing to the sales by auction ; 
which caused the offer to rise in proportion to the depreciation, 
of;the paper. It was therefore impossible to put them to any 
use that could give them value. An issue, the limit of which. 
was not known, gave reason to expect still more extraordinary 
figures for the purpose of expressing very moderate sums... 
Thousands of millions signified at most millions. This fall, to. 
which we have already adverted, when the government refused 
to forbid the sale of the national domains by auction, was now. 
realized, apie inde cat aig 

Those minds in which the Revolution had left its prejudices, 
for all systems and’ all powers do leave them, wished that 
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assignats might be raised by, setting apart/a.great quantity! of 
“domains in mortgage for them, and by. resorting, to;violent mea 
sures to make them circulate. But there.is, nothing which it is 
$0 impossible to re-establish as the reputation of paper-money :it 
was therefore found absolutely necessary to renounce the assignats. 
_— One may ask why the paper-money was not:immediately:abo- 
dished, by reducing it to its real value, which. was, about two 
hundred millions at most, and by demanding payment of the 
taxes, and for the national domains, either in specie, or in: as- 
signats at their current worth. Specie was in fact again making 
its appearance, and that in some abundance, especially inthe 
‘provinces; thus it was an egregious error. to apprehend: its 
scarcity ; for the paper reckoned as two hundred millions in the 
circulation: but another reason prevented the relinquishment of 
paper-money. The only resource, it should be borne in mind, 
consisted in the national domains. Their sale. was considered’ 
as by no means certain, and above all, as not very: nearat hand. 
‘Unable, therefore, to wait till their value should,come»sponta+ 
neously to the exchequer by sales, it was necessary. to represent 
it beforehand in paper, and to issue it for the purpose of: with~ 
drawing it afterwards: in short, it was necessary to spend the 
value before it was received. _ This necessity of spending before 
selling suggested the idea of the creation of a new species: of 
| paper-money. aycnmeod-bsil 
~ The notes which were a special mortgage upon. each domain 
would require long delays, because it was requisite that they 
should bear the description of each; besides, they would: depend. 
on the will of the taker, and would not remove the real difficulty. 
A paper was devised, which, by the name of mandats was to re- 
present a fixed value in land. Every domain was to be-delivered, ' 
without sale by auction and upon a mere proces-verbal, for’ a 
Pp ice in mandats equal to that of 1790 (twenty-two times its’ 
annual worth). ey 
-“Mandats, to the amount of two thousand four hundred millions, 
were to be created, and domains to the like amount, according 
to the estimate of 1790, were to be immediately appropriated ‘to 
them. Thus these mandats could not undergo any other varia- 
tion than that of the domains themselves, since they represented’ 
a fixed quantity of them. It would not thence absolutely result 
that they should be on a par with money, for the domains were 
not worth so much as in 1790; but, at any rate, they must have 
the same value as the domains. | A 
“Tt was resolved to employ part of these mandats to withdraw 
the assignats. The plate of the assignats was broken up on the 
30th of Pluviose: 45,500 millions, had. been, issued. By the 
different returns, either by means.of loans or of arrears, the:cirs’ 
culating quantity had been reduced: to 36,000 millions and: was’ 
soon to be further reduced to 24,00().. ‘These 24,000 millions, 
reduced ‘to one-thirtieth, represented, 800, millions :,1t, was:de=_ 
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creed that they should be exchanged for 800 millions in man- 
dats, which was a liquidation of the assignat at one-thirtieth of 
its nominal value,’ Six hundred millions more in mandats were 
to be issued forthe public service, and the remaining 1200 were 
to be deposited inthe chest with three keys, to be taken out by 
decree as they were wanted. . 
This creation’ of mandats was a reprint of the assignats, with 
a lower figure, another denomination, and a fixed value with 
respect to the domains. It was as if there had been created, 
besides the 24,000 millions that were to be left in circulation, 
48,000 millions more, which would have made 72,000; it was 
as if it had been decided that these 72,000 millions should be 
taken in payment for domains, at thirty times their value in 
1790, which would suppose 2400 millions’ worth of domains to 
be mortgaged. Thus the figure was reduced, the relation to 
the domais fixed, and the name changed. 
‘Fhe mandats were created on the 26th of Ventose. The 
domains were to be sold immediately, and delivered to the 
bearer of the mandat on a mere procés-verbal. Half the price 
was to be paid in the first decade, the other half in three 
months. The national forests were set apart; and the 2400 
millions’ worth of domains were taken from those of less than 
three hundred acres, The measures which accompany a paper- 
money were immediately adopted. The mandat being the money 
of the republic, all payments were to be made in mandats. 
Credits stipulated in specie, rents, interest of capital, taxes 
excepting the arrears, the rentes on the state, the pensions and 
salaries of the public functionaries, were all to be paid in man- 
dais. There were great discussions on the land-tax. Those who 
foresaw that the mandats were liable to fall, like the assignats, 
proposed that, to ensure to the state a certain return, the land= 
tax should continue to be paid in kind, Others objected 
strongly against the difficulties of the collection, and it was de« 
cided that it should be paid in mandats, as well as the customs, 
the registration and stamp-duty, the posts, &c. But the govern— 
ment did not stop there. It was deemed right to accompany 
the creation of the new paper with the severities that usually 
accompany forced values. It was declared that silver and gold 
should be no longer considered as merchandise, and that paper’ 
could thenceforward not be sold against gold and gold against: 
paper. After the experience gained on former occasions, this 
was a miserable measure. Another that was adopted was not. 
less so, and injured the Directory in the public opinion. This’ 
was, the shutting up of the Exchange. It ought to have known 
that the closing of a market does not prevent a thousand others 
from being established elsewhere. 
..In making mandats the new.money and putting them every 
where in the place of specie, the government committed an» 
egregious error. Even if it kept up its value, the mandat could 
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never equal the standard of money. The mandat, it is true, was 
‘worth as much as the land, but it could not be: worth more. 
Now land was not worth half as much as in 1790; evena patri- 
- monial estate worth 100,000 frances would. not have fetched. 
50,000 in money. How could 100,000 francs in mandats have 
been equal in value to 100,000 in specie? . This difference then 
ought at least to have been admitted. The government, there- 
fore, could not help finding, independently of all the other 
causes of depreciation, a first mistake arising from the depreci- 
ation of the domains. 

_ The pressure was so urgent that, till the mandats themselves 
should be ready to be issued, promises of mandats were put 
into circulation. The promises were presently circulating ata 
value far inferior to their nominal value. People were extremely 
alarmed. They said to themselves that the new paper, from 
which so much was hoped, was about to fall like the assignats, 
and to leave the republic without any resource. There was, 
however, a cause for this anticipated fall, and it might: very soon 
be removed. It was requisite that instructions should be ad- 
dressed to the local administrations, for their guidance in the 
extremely complicated cases that must arise from the sale of the 
domains upon a mere proces-verbal. It took considerable time 
to draw up these instructions, before the sales could commence. 
During this interval the mandat fell, and it was said that its 
yalue would soon be so low, that the state would refuse to open 
the sales and to give up the domains for such a consideration ; 
that the same thing would happen to the mandats as had hap- 
pened to the assignats; that they would gradually fall to no- 
thing, and that then they would be taken in payment for 
domains, not at their value when issued, but at their reduced 
value. .Malevolent persons thus spread the idea that the new 
paper was a lure, that the domains would never be alienated, 
and that the republic was determined to reserve them to itself, 
as an apparent and everlasting pledge for all the kinds of paper 
that it should be pleased to issue. The sales, nevertheless, were 
opened. The subscriptions were numerous. The mandat ‘of 
one hundred francs had. passed at fifteen. It rose successively 
‘to thirty, forty, and in some places ‘to eighty francs. Hopes, 
therefore, were for a moment entertained of the success of the’ 
new operation. et he ; 

. It was amid factions secretly conspiring against it that the 
Directory prosecuted its labours. The agents of royalty had. 
continued their clandestine intrigues. The death of Lemaitre 
had not dispersed them. Brottier, who was acquitted, had be- 
‘come the chief of the agency. Duverne de Presle,* Laville- 


“* “ Duyerne-de-Presle, an officer in the royal navy, was denounced as one 
of the contrivers of a royalist conspiracy. He was arrested at the barracks of 
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_ The patriots were on their part contriving plots, but fraught 
with a different kind of danger, owing to the means which they 
had at their disposal. Driven from the Pantheon, absolutely eon- 
denned by the government, which had separated itself from 
them, and which had. turned many of them. out. of the. places 
that it had given them, they had declared against it and become 
its irreconcilable enemies, Finding themselves closely followed 
and watched, they had seen no other resource. but. to ‘conspire 
most secretly, and in such a manner that the chiefs of the con- 
spiracy should remain absolutely unknown. They had chosen 
four to form a secret directory of public welfare. . Babceuf..and 
Drouet were of the number. The secret directory was to com- 
municate with twelve principal agents, who were unacquainted 
with one another, and who were to organize societies of patriots. 
in all the quarters of. Paris... These twelve agents, each thus 
acting by himself, were forbidden to name the four. members of 
the secret directory ; they were to speak and to enforce obedi- 


ence in the name of a mysterious and supreme authority, which — 


was instituted to direct the efforts of the patriots towards what 
was called the common happiness. In this manner the prime 
movers of the conspiracy could scarcely be laid hold of, and, if 
_eyen one were seized, that. circumstance would not ensure. the 


the military academy, and summoned by the Directory before a council of 
war. He was condemned to ten years’ imprisonment, but ultimately pur- 
chased his pardon by turning evidence against the persons accused with him. 
‘He na, aren said to’ have: served-in the police.”— Biographie’ Mo- 
derne, Es fog ’ ioe! wine i 
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apprehension of the others. This organization was actually 
established agreeably to Babceuf’s plan: societies of patriots 
existed all over Paris, and, through the medium ‘of the twelve 
principal agents, received the impulse of an unknown authority. 
'- Babeeuf and his colleagues were considering what method 
should be employed to effect what they called the deliverance, 
and to whom the authority should be consigned, when the Di- 
rectory should be despatched, the councils dispersed, and the 
people put in possession of their sovereignty. They still felt too 
much distrust of the provinces and of public opinion, to run the 
risk of an election and to convoke a new assembly. They meant 
merely to appoint one composed of chosen Jacobins selected 
from each department. They meant to make this selection 
themselves, and to complete the Assembly by adding to it all 
the Mountaineers of the old Convention who had not been re- 
elected. Even these Mountaineers did not seem to them to 
give sufficient guarantees, for many of them had adhered, before 
the close of the Convention, to what they called /iberticide 
measures, and had even accepted office under the Directory. 
They had, nevertheless, chosen sixty-eight of them who were 
considered the purest, and had agreed upon their admission into 
the new assembly. That assembly was to take all the powers 
into its hands till the common happiness was ensured. 

‘It was deemed right to consult the Conventionalists not re- 
élected, most of whom were in Paris Babceuf and Drouet 
entered into communication with them. Great discussions arose 
on the choice of the means. ‘The Conventionalists considered 
those proposed by the insurrectional directory as too extraordi- 
nary. They wished for the re-establishment of the old Conven- 
tion, with the organization prescribed by the constitution of 1793. 
At length, the arrangements were agreed upon, and the insur- 
rection was fixed for the month of Floreal. The means which 
the secret directory purposed to employ were truiy terrible. In 
the first place it had put itself in correspondence with the prin- 
cipal cities of France, so that the Revolution might be simul- 
taneous and every where alike. The patriots were to issue from 
their quarters, bearing banners inscribed with these words: 
Liberty, Equality, Constitution of 1793, Common FHappiness. 

- Whoever should resist’ the sovereign people was to be put to 
~ G@éath+ as were also the five directors, certain members of the 
Five Hundred, and the general of the army of the interior. The 
insurgents were to make themselves masters of the Luxembourg, 
the treasury, the telegraph, the arsenals, and the depot of artil- 
‘lery at Meudon. To induce the people to rise, and to pay them 
no longer with empty promises, all the inhabitants in easy cir- 
cumstances were to be forced to board and lodge every man 
who should have taken part in the insurrection. The bakers 
and the wine-dealers were to be required to. furnish the people 
with bread and drink, for which an indemnity was to be paid 
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_them by the republic, upon pain of being hanged from the lamp 
_in ease of refusal. Every soldier who should go over to the side 


of the insurrection should have his equipments for his own pro- 


»perty, be paid a sum of money, and be at liberty to return to his 
-home. The insurgents hoped in this manner to gain all those 
who disliked the service. As for professed soldiers, who had 


contracted a fondness for war, they meant to give them the 
houses of the royalists to plunder. To keep up the armies to 
their complement, and to replace those who should be allowed. 
to return to their homes, they purposed granting to the soldiers 


-such advantages as would induce the spontaneous levy of a 


~, multitude of new volunteers. 


We see what terrible and insensate combinations these de- 


_sperate spirits had conceived. They had appointed Rossignol, 
~ex-general of La Vendée, to command the Parisian army of in- 


h 


‘surrection. They had tampered with that police legion which 


“constituted part of the army of the interior, and which had been 


composed of patriots, gendarmes of the tribunals, and old French 
Guards. Itactually mutinied, but too soon, and was dissolved 
by the Directory. Cochon, the minister of the police, who was 
watching the progress of the conspiracy, of which he had been 
apprized by an officer of the army of the interior, whom the 
insurgents had attempted to gain, suffered it to proceed that he. 


might secure all its threads. On the 20th of Floreal, Baboouf, | 


Drouet, and the other chiefs and agents, were to meet at a cabi- 
net-maker’s in the Rue Bleue. Officers of police, stationed in 
the environs, seized the conspirators and immediately conducted 
them to prison. They apprehended also the ex-Conventionalists 
Laignelot,* Vadier,, Amar, Ricord, Choudieu, Buonarotti the 
Piedmontese, Antonelle, ex-member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and Pelletier de St. Fargeau, brother of him who had been assas- 
sinated. Application was forthwith made to the two councils 
to put Drouet, who was a member of the Five Hundred, under 
accusation ; and the whole of the prisoners were sent before the 


national court, which was not yet formed, but which the govern-. 


ment immediately set about organizing. Babceuf, whose vanity 
equalled his fanaticism, wrote an extraordinary letter to the 
Directory, which showed in a striking manner the delirium of 
his mind. “I am a power,” he wrote to the five directors ; 
“ you need not then be afraid to treat with me as with an equal. 
I am the chief of a formidable sect, which you will not destroy 
by sending me to death, and which, after my execution, will be 


* “ Laignelot, deputy from Paris to the Convention was born in 1752. 


Before the Revolution he cultivated letters and wrote tragedies. He voted. 


for the King’s death, and distinguished himself as a violent Jacobin. After 
the overthrow of Robespierre, he spoke against that party, but subsequently. 
on the establishment of the Directory, joined the conspiracy of Babceuf, and, 
being acquitted, devoted himself wholly to literature, and published ni bres 


gedy entitled Rienzi.”—Biographie Moderne. E, 
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only more exasperated and more dangerous. You have yet but a 
~single thread of the conspiracy ; you have done nothing in appre- 
~hending a few individuals; chiefs will spring up again  conti- 
- nually. Spare the useless effusion of blood; you have not yet 
“made much noise, make no more, treat with the patriots: they 
recollect that you were formerly sincere republicans; they will 
forgive you, if you will concur with them in the salvation of the 
republic.” . 
The Directory took no notice of this extravagant letter, but 
ordered the institution of proceedings. These proceedings were 
likely to be long continued, for it was resolved that all the forms 
should be duly observed. ‘This last act of vigour completely 
4 established the Directory in public opinion. The end of the 
winter approached ; the factions were watched and repressed ; 
the administration was directed with zeal and with care; the 
~ renewed paper-money alone caused uneasiness; it had never- 
theless furnished momentary resources towards making the first 
preparations for the campaign. {1109 
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CAMPAIGN» OF .1796—-DEATH OF STOFFLET AND CHARETIE— 
\) PACIFICATION, OF LA VENDEE—CONQUEST OF PIEDMONT 
AND; LOMBARDY BY GENERAL BONAPARTE—BATTLES OF 
MONTENOTTE; MILLESIMO, AND LOD1L;, ESTABLISHMENT AND 
. POLICY OF THE FRENCH IN ITALY—PASSAGE OF THE RHINE 
io BY|GENERALS| JOURDAN AND MOREAU; BATTLE OF RAS- 


so TADP:AND,/OF ETTLINGEN—FRENCH ARMIES ON THE DANUBE 


“AND ON) THE) ADIGE. 

io"T# season’ for military operations had now arrived. The 
English ministry, always wily in its policy, had made those 
évertures tothe French government which public opinion ex 
pected from it. It had directed Wickham, its agent in Switzer- 
land, to address some insignificant questions to Barthelemy, the 
minister of France. The object of these overtures, made on the 
17th of Ventose (March 8th, 1796), was to inquire whether 
France was disposed for peace, whether she would consent to.a 
congress for discussing its conditions, and whether she. would 
intimate beforehand the principal bases on which she: was. rer 
solved to treat. ites ane 
°’ Such aninquiry was only a vain satisfaction given. by Pitt 
to the English nation, in order that he might be anthorized 
by ‘a refusal to demand new sacrifices. Had Pitt really been 
sincere, he would not have employed an agent without, powers 
to make this overture; he would not have proposed a European 
congress, which, from the complicated nature of the questions, 
could not bring any thing to a close, and which, moreover, 
France had already refused to Austria, through the medium 
of Denmark; lastly, he would not have inquired on what. ba- 
ses the negotiation was likely to be opened, since he knew that, 
according to the constitution, the Netherlands had become 


part of the French territory, and that the existing govern- 


ment could not consent to the separation of that country from if, 
The Directory, unwilling to pass for dupes, caused the following 
answer to be given to Wickham: that neither the form nor the 
object of this procedure tended to prove its sincerity ; that 
nevertheless, in order to demonstrate its pacific intentions, it 
consented’ to give a reply to questions which did not deserve 
‘any; and that it declared that it was willing to treat on no other 
bases than those fixed by the constitution. This was declaring. 
‘in‘a definitive manner, that France would never relinquish Bel- 
‘gium. The “letter of sthe» Directory, written with temper and 
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firmness, was immediately published together with that of 
Wickham. This was the first instance of a frank and firm diplo- 
macy, without boasting. 

Every one approved of the conduct of{the Directory, and on 
both sides preparations were made in Europe for renewing hos- 
tilities. Pitt demanded of the English parliament a new loan of 
seven millions sterling, and he endeavoured to negotiate another 
of three millions for the emperor. He’ had taken ¢reat pains :to 
persuade the King of Prussia to break his neutrality ‘and: to 
engage again in the conflict. He had offered him funds; and had 
represented to him, that, when the war shouldbe ‘over and‘all 
parties exhausted, he would possess a decided superiority. The 
King of Prussia, resolving to shun his first. faults; would mot 
suffer himself to be misled, and persisted in his neutrality” “One 
part of his army, stationed in Poland, was'employedin thesin- 
corporation of the new conquests; the other, drawn up along 
the Rhine, was ready to defend the line of neutrality against 
any of the powers that ‘should violate it, and to: take;under, its 
protection such of the'states of the empire as should claim, the 
Prussian mediation. Russia, still liberal. of promises, sent. as 
yet no troops, and was engaged in organizing that,|portion of 
Poland which had fallen'to her sharen¢) {e068 6 yohoiy 

_ Austria, inflated with her successes at the close,of the pre- 
ceding’ campaign, prepared for war with ardour,-and. indulged 
thé'most presumptuous hopes. The general:to,whom}she,owed 
this ‘slight favour’ of fortune had nevertheless: been.displaced, 
notwithstanding all the brilliancy of his glory. )Clairfayt, had 
displéased’ the aulic council, and had» been;sueceeded,in the 
command’ of the army of the Lower Rhine by:the young Arch- 
duke Charles, of whom great hopes were entertained,.though no 
one’ had yet any foreboding of his talents... He bad. displayed 
inthe preceding campaigns the qualities of a. good. officer, 
Wiurmser still commanded the army of the Upper Rhine. .,.To 
decide the King of Sardinia 'to continue the war,.a considerable 
reinforcement had been sent to the imperial army which, was 
fighting’ in Piedmont ; and’ Beaulieu, who had gained, great 
reputation in the Netherlands, was appointed to the command 
of ‘it. Spain, beginning to‘ enjoy peace, was. attentive to, the 
nléw’strugele that was about to commence, and now, more, en- 
‘lightened respecting her true interests, her wishes were in favour 
of France. . wotosn{l orf] 
* The Directory, zealous as a new government, and anxious to 
sive éclat to its administration, meditated important projects, It 
Baderiat its armies on a respectable footing; -but it had only 
een able to send them ‘men, without furnishing them with, the 
supplies which they needed. © All Belgiuni had been laid under 
contribution for the subsistence of the army of the Sambre,and 
Meuse ; extraordinary efforts had been made to furnish that, of 
thé Rhine, in the heartof the Vosges, with provisions. Bautuat 
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had not been possible either to afford them means of transport 
or to remount their cavalry. The army of the Alps had lived» 
upon the stores taken from the Austrians after the battle of 
Loano; but it had neither shoes nor clothing, and its pay was 
in arrear.* The victory of Loano had thus been productive of no 
result. The armies of the western provinces were, thanks to 
the attention of Hoche, in a better state than any of the others, 
without, however, being provided with all that they needed. In 
spite of this want of many essential articles, our armies, accus~ 
tomed to hardships, to live by expedients, and moreover inured. 
to war by their glorious campaigns, were disposed to attempt 
great things. : 

The Directory meditated vast projects. It was anxious to 
finish in the spring the war in La Vendée, and then to take the 
offensive on all points. Its object was to push forward the 
armies of the Rhine into Germany, in order to blockade and be- 
siege Mayence, to complete the submission of the princes of the 
empire, to separate Austria, to transfer the theatre of war to the 
heart of the hereditary dominions, and to subsist its troops at 
the expense of the enemy in the rich valleys of the Mayn and 
the Neckar. With respect to Italy, it cherished still more vast 
ideas, which had been suggested to it by General Bonaparte. 
The victory of Loano had not been followed up: according to 
that young officer, the French ought to gain a second, to force 


the King of Sardinia to make peace or to take his dominions” 
from him, then to cross the Po, and to wrest from Austria the’ 
fairest jewel of her crown—Lombardy. There was the theatre’ 


of decisive operations, there they might inflict the severest blow 


on Austria, conquer equivalents to pay for the Netherlands, 


decide peace, and perhaps liberate beautiful Italy. Besides, 


this course would afford the means of feeding and restoring the 
poorest of our armies amidst the most fertile country im the 


world. 


The Directory, adopting these ideas, made some changes in 


the command of its armies. Jourdan retained the command 
- which he had so well deserved, and continued at the head of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse. Pichegru, who had be- 
trayed his country, and whose guilt was already suspected, was 
succeeded by Moreau, who commanded in Holland. Pichegru’ 
was offered the embassy to Sweden, which he refused. Beur- 


nonville, who had lately returned from captivity, replaced» 


Moreau in the command of the French army in Holland. 
Scherer, with whom the government was dissatisfied on account 


of the little advantage which he had derived from the victory of. 
Loano, was removed. A young and enterprising man was re~ 


* “ An idea of the penury of the army may be collected from the corre- 
spondence of the commander-in-chief, who appears to have once sent Massena’ 
a supply of twenty-four francs to provide for his official expenses.”—Jo~" 
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quired to try a bold campaign. Bonaparte, who, had already, 
distinguished himself in the army of Italy, and-who. was, mores. 
Over, so impressed with the advantages of a march beyond the 
Alps, appeared to be the fittest man to succeed Scherer., He 
was therefore promoted from the command of the army of the 
interior to that of the army of Italy; and immediately set out. 
for Nice. Full of ardour and joy, he declared, at starting, that. 
mea month he would be either in Milan or in Paris.* This 
ardour appeared rash ; but in a young man, and ina hazarduous 
enterprise, it was a good omen. ‘} 

Similar changes had been made in the armies which occupied 
the insurgent provinces. Hoche, who had been summoned to. 
Paris, to concert with the Directory a plan for putting an end 
to the civil war, had there obtained the most deserved favour,» 
and received the strongest testimonies of esteem, The Directory,, 
acknowledging the excellence of his plans, had approved of them. 
all; aud, that no one might have it in his power to thwart. the. 
execution of them, it had united the three armies of the coasts of 
Cherbourg, the coasts of Brest, and of the West, into one, by the 
name of the army of the coasts of the Ocean, and had given the 
supreme command of it to Hoche. This was the largest army of 
the republic, for it amounted to one hundred thousand men, ex- 
tended over several provinces, and required in the commander a 
combination of very extraordinary powers, civil and military. A 
command so vast was the strongest proof of confidence that 
could be given to a general. Hoche certainly deserved it. Pos- 
Sessing, at the age of twenty-seven, such a variety of quali- 
ties, military and civil, as frequently becomes dangerous to 
liberty, cherishing even a lofty ambition, he had not. that cul- 
pable boldness of mind which is capable of impelling an illus- 
trious commander to aspire to more than the quality of citizen: 
he was a sincere republican, and equalled Jourdan in patriotism, 
and integrity. Liberty might applaud his successes without, | 
fear and wish him victories. 

Hoche had passed scarcely a month in Paris. He had re-, 
turned immediately to the West, that he might complete the 
pacification of La Vendée by the end of winter or the beginning 
of spring, His plan of disarming and pacification had been 
reduced into articles, and converted into an ordinance by the 
It was agreed, conformably with this plan, that a 
disarming cordon should surround the insurgent provinces, and 


eT may be imagined with what delight Napoleon, aged scarcely twenty- 
six, advanced to an independent field of glory and conquest, confident in his 
own powers, and his pertect knowledge of the country. His mind was made 
up to the alternative of conquest or ruin, as may be judged from his words to 
a friend at taking leave of him. ‘ In three months,’ he said, ‘ I will be either 
at Milan or at Paris,’ intimating at once his desperate resolution to succeed, 
and his sense that the disappointment of all his prospects must be the conse- 
quence of a failure.”—Scol?’s Life of Napoleon. E. ioe 
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scour! ‘then ‘ins SUeCession.» Until their complete pacification, 
they, were to. be subject to military law. All the towns were de+> 
clared inva state ofsiege. It was acknowledged in principle that: 
the army was)to,jlive,at the expense of the insurgent country;* 
consequently Hoche,was authorized to levy the taxes andthe’ 
forced loan, either in, kind or in specie, as was most convenient! 
to. him,.and to form magazines and chests for the supply of the: 
army. ;,The.towns, which the country sought to starve by with-» 
holding from them articles of consumption, were to be: provi-. 
sioned in a.military manner by columns attached to the principal) 
of them..|,Paxdon was granted to all the rebels who should lay’ 
down ’their,arms... As for the chiefs, such of them as should be: 
taken in arms were to be shot ; those who should submit were to’ 
be-either, confined. or kept under survedllance in particular towns,’ 
or,condueted out of France. The Directory, approving Hoche’s’ 
plan, which consisted in first pacifying La Vendée before med=* 
dling with Bretagne, authorized him to finish his operations on 
the, left..bank ‘of the Loire, before he should bring back his* 
troops) to,the right bank. As soon as La Vendée should be com=* 
pletely. reduced,.a line of disarming was to inclose Bretagne,’ 
from Granville to the Loire, and thus advance across the Breton’ 
peninsula tothe extremity of the Finistére. It was for Hoche’ 
to, fix the moment when these provinces, appearing to him to be! 
reduced, should be relieved from military law, and readmitted to? 
the constitutional system. . ) avisemnaitf 
~Hoche, on :his.arrival at Angers, towards the end of Nivose,’ 
found’ his) operations, greatly deranged by his absence. | The’ 
success of his plan, depending particularly on the manner int 
which. it should be executed, indispensably required his presence. 
His place had been ill-supplied by General Willot.» Theline-of: 
disarming which embraced Lower Vendée had made little pro= 
gress. Charette had crossed it, and got again upon his rear.) 
The regular system of provisioning had not been well followed 
up; the army had frequently been in want of necessaries,® had: 


fallen again into insubordination, and had committed acts ‘caleu=~ 


lated to alienate the inhabitants. Sapinaud, after making, as we’ 
have seen, a hostile attempt on Montaigu, had offered to submit, 
and had obtained from General Willot a ridiculous peace, to’ 
which Hoche could not consent. Lastly Stofflet, still playing 
the part of prince, and Bernier his prime minister, were rein- 


foreing themselves with the deserters who had forsaken Cha= 


rette, and making secret preparations. The cities of Nantes and’ 
Angers were in want of provisions. The patriots, who had fled’ 
from the surrounding country, were crowded together there,’ 
and launched out’ in the clubs into furious declamations, worthy: 
of Jacobins. | Lastly, it was reported that Hoche had been re-=, 
called to Paris only to be stripped of his command. Some! 


said that he had) been displaced as a royalist, others as; a 
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columns of light infantry and cavalry, so as to leave hin neither’ 
os doidw .tislg 

» Parsued night and day, Charette had now no means)"of 
escape. The inhabitants of the Marais, disarmed and watched,’ 
could no longer afford him assistance. They had already'de+' 
livered up seven thousand muskets, several pieces of ‘cannon, 
and forty barrels of powder; and it was impossible for them to’ 
betake themselves to arms. Had it even been in their power,| 
they would not have done so, because they were happy in’ the’ 
‘quiet: which they enjoyed, and had no inclination to expose’ 
themselves to fresh devastations. The peasants came to acquaint’ 
the republican officers with the roads which Charette was taking, 
with the retreats where he was for a moment’ resting’ his head’; 
and when they could secure some of those who “accompanied: 
him, they brought and delivered them up to'the army. Charette, 
attended by scarcely a hundred devoted servants, and followed. 
by a few women who administered to his pleasures, had never- 
theless no thoughts of surrendering. Full of confidence, he! 
sometimes caused his hosts to be put to death, when he was aps 
prehensive of being betrayed by them. It was said that he 
ordered «a curé to be murdered, whom he suspected of having 
denounced him to the republicans. ‘Travot fell in with him 
several times, killed about sixty of his men, several of his offi- 
cers, and among the rest his brother. He had now only about’ 
_ forty-or-fifty men left. rout w 
_ _sWhile Hoche was thus causing Charette to be harassed with- 
out intermission, and prosecuting his plan of disarming, Stofflet 
Saw with consternation that he was surrounded on all sides, and’ 
was well aware that, when Charette and Sapinaud were de- 
stroyed and all the Chouans subdued, he should not be long 
suffered to retain the princely kind of state which he had arro~ 
Cie to himself in Upper Anjou. He thought that it would not 

be right to wait till all the royalists were exterminated before he’ 
began to act: alleging as a'pretext'a regulation of Hoche’s, ‘he’ 
again raised the standard of revolt and resumed arms, | Hoche: 
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was at this moment on the banks of the Loire, preparing to. set © 
out for the Calvados, that he might judge from actual observa~ 
tion of the state of Normandy and Bretagne. He immediately — 
deferred his departure, and made his preparations for taking 


Stoflet, before his revolt could acquire any importance. Hoche™ 


was otherwise pleased that Stofflet himself furnished him with 
occasion to break the pacification. This war eunbarrassed him 
but little, and authorized him to treat Anjou like the Marais 
and Bretagne. He despatched his columns from several pomts 
at once, from the Loire, the Layon, and the Nantes Sévre. 
Stofflet, assailed on all sides, could not keep his ground. The 
peasants of Anjou were still more sensible of the benefits of 
peace than those of the Marais; they had not responded to the 
call of their old chief, and had allowed him to begin the war 


withthe profligates of the country, and the emigrants with whom — 
his camp was filled. Two assemblages which he had collected 


were dispersed, and he was obliged to betake himself, like Cha- 
rétte, to the woods. But he had neither the obstinacy nor the 
dexterity of that chief, and his district was not so favourably 


disposed for concealing a troop of marauders. He was delivered — 


up by his own followers. Lured to a farm-house, upon pretext 
of a conference, he was seized, bound, and given up to the re- 


publicans. It is asserted that his trusty minister, the Abbé - 
Bernier, had a hand in this treachery. The capture of this 
chief was of great importance, on account of the moral effect 
which it could not fail to produce in those parts. He was con-~ 
veyed to Angers; and, after undergoing an examination, he was © 
shot, on the 7th of Ventose, in the presence of an immense. 


concourse.* 


These tidings produced the greatest joy and anticipations of | 
the speedy conclusion of the civil war in that unfortunate - 
country. Hoche, amid the arduous duties of this kind of. 


warfare, was overwhelmed with disgust. The royalists. called 
him a villain and a drinker of blood; this"'was natural enough, 


though he resorted to the fairest means for destroying them: but» 
the patriots themselves annoyed him by their calumnies. The 


refugees of La Vendée and Bretagne, whose fury he checked, 


and whose indolence he thwarted by ceasing to feed them as. 


soon as they could return with safety to their lands, denounced ° 
him to the Directory. The authorities of the towns also which ~ 


he placed in a state of siege complained of the establishment 
of the military system, and denounced him. Communes sub 
jected to fines, or to the military levy of the taxes, complained 
in their turn. There was an incessant chorus of complaints and 


* « That intrepid Vendean chief, Stofflet, pressed by the forces of the ree : 


public, after braving and escaping a thousand dangers, was at length betrayed a 
by one of his own followers at the farm of Pegrimaud, where he was seized, . 


gagged, conducted to Angers, and executed.”—Jomini. 
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‘Temonstrances. Hoche, whose temper was irritable, was several 
times driven to despair, and formally tendered his resignation. 
The Directory refused it, and cheered him by new testimonies 
of confidence and esteem. It made him a national present of | 
two fine horses—a present which was not merely a reward, but — 
an indispensable aid. This young general, who was fond of 
pleasure, who was at the head of an army of one hundred 
thousand men, and who had at his disposal the revenues of 
several provinces, was frequently in want of necessaries. His 
appointments, paid in paper, were reduced to nothing. He was 
in want of horses, saddles, bridles, and he solicited permission — 
to take, on paying for them, six saddles, six bridles, horse- 
shoes, a few bottles of rum, and some loaves of sugar, from the 
stores left by the English at Quiberon—an admirable example 
of delicacy, which our republican generals frequently gave, and 
which daily grew more rare as our invasions became more ~ 
extended, and as the manners of our military men became” 
corrupted by the effect of conquests and of the manners of 
@ court. 

Encouraged by the government, Hoche continued his efforts 
for finishing his work in La Vendée. The complete pacification 
now depended entirely on the capture of Charette. That chief, 
reduced to extremity, sent to Hoche to demand permission to 
retire to England. Hoche granted it, agreeably to the authority 
which he found for doing so in the ordinance of the Directory 
relative to the chiefs who should submit. But Charette had 
made this application merely to gain a short respite, and had no 
intention of availing himself of the permission. The Directory, 
on its part, was resolved not to pardon Charette, because it con- 
ceived that this famous chief would always be a firebrand in 
the country. It wrote to Hoche, desiring him not to enter into © 
any compromise. But, when Hoche received these new orders, 
Charette had already declared that his application was only a” 
feint to obtain a few moments’ rest, and that he wanted no 
pardon from republicans.* He had again betaken himself to the 
woods, 

Charette could not escape the republicans much longer. Pur- 
sued at once by columns of infantry and cavalry, watched by 
troops of disguised soldiers, denounced by the inhabitants, who ° 
were anxious to save their country from devastation, tracked in 
the woods like a wild beast, he fell, on the 2nd of Germinal 
(March 23), into an ambuscade laid for him by Travot. Armed 
to the teeth, and surrounded by some brave fellows, who strove | 


o England with 


_ * “ When the Directory offered Charette a safe retreat int , 
he replied, ‘I 


his family, and a million of francs for his own maintenance, 
am ready to die with arms in my-hands, but not to fly and abandon my coni= 

panions in misfortune. All the vessels of the republic would not be suffi- 
cient to transport my brave soldiers into England. Far from fearing your “ 
menaces, I will myself come to seek you in your own camp. 7S 
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to.cover| him: with their'own bodies, he defended himself like a 
lion, and atilengthifell, after'receiving several sabre wounds. He 
would, notjdéliveryhis'sword to any but the brave Travot, who 
treated, himwwithiall.the respect due to such extraordinary 
courage. «He was taken to the republican head-quarters, and 
admitted; to-table! bly Hedouville, chief of the staff. He con- 
yersed with: greatserenity, and showed no concern about the 
fate that awaited him. Conveyed first to Angers, he was after- 
wards removed to Nantes, to end his life in the same place that 
had witnessed his triumph. He underwent an examination, at 
which he answered with great calmness and temper. He was 
uestioned [concerning the pretended secret articles of the treaty 
of La; Jaunaye,:and confessed that there existed none. He 
attempted, meither to palliate his conduct nor to excuse his 
motives.;Heiacknowledged that he was a servant of royalty, and 
that dag had:striven with all his might to overthrow the republic. 
He behaved :with dignity, and showed great unconcern. When 
led.forth to execution, amidst an immense concourse of people, 
who, were not! generous enough to forgive him for the calamities. 
of civil war, he retained all his assurance. He was covered with 
blood, had lost three fingers in the last combat, and carried his 
arm.in-a-sling..oA handkerchief was wrapped round his ‘head. 
He would neither-suffer his eyes to be bandaged, nor kneel 
down.) Standing erect, he removed his arm from the sling, gave 
the, signal, and instantly fell dead.* This was on the 9th’ of 
Germina].(March:30).' Thus died that celebrated man; whose 
indomitable,courage brought so many evils upon his country, 
and. night:have covered him with glory ina different career.’ — 
Compromised iby the last attempt at invasion which had been’ 
made, upon these coasts, he would not again recede, and closed 
his, life under the influence of despair. “He is said to have ex-' 
pressed strong resentment against the princes whom ‘he had 
served, and by whom he considered himself as having been 
abandoned. | Riera 42 
‘ ; adit i I JIDEM? J 
. * “ After his capture, Charette entered into Nantes preceded’ by a 
numerous escort, closely, guarded! by gendarmes, and generals glittering in’ 
gold and plumes ; himself on foot, with his clothes torn and bloody, pale andy 
attenuated ; yet more an object of interest than all the splendid throng’ 
by whom he was surrounded. Such was his exhaustion from loss of blood, 
that he fainted on leaving the Quarter of Commerce ; but no sooner was his. 
strength revived by a glass of water, than he marched on, enduring for two’ 
hours, with heroic constancy, the abuse of the populace. He was conducted® 
to the military commission, and sentenced to death. On the following morn 
ing he was brought out on the scaffold. The roll of drums, the assemblage 
of, all the troops and national guard, and a countless multitude of spectators, 
announced.the great.event which was approaching. At length the hero ap- 
peared, descended with a firm step the prison stairs, and walked to the place’ 
where his execution was to take place. A breathless silence prevailed. Cha=: 
rette advanced to the appointed place, bared his breast, and himself gave the. 
command, uttering, with his last breath, the words ‘ Vive le Roi!??— 
Alison, OF ‘t 88 ¥iTRS O@  DBSihtss : i Bek egg 0a & 
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“- The death of Charette caused’ as,.muchi joy as'ithe ‘miost 
glorious. victory over the Austrians... \ Hiss deathodecided the 
termination of the civil war. Hoche, conceiving: that'there was 
nothing more for him to do in La Vendée, withdrew! from it the 
mass of his troops, for the purpose of carrying them beyond 
the Loire, and disarming Bretagne. He left; however, forces 
sufficient to repress the solitary robberies: which usually follow 
civil. wars, and to complete the disarming of the country. Before 
he went to Bretagne, he had to quell an insurrectionary move- 
ment which broke out in the vicinity of Anjou, towards Le 
Berry. This was only the business of a few days. He then pro- 
ceeded with twenty thousand men into Bretagne, and, adhering 
to his plan, inclosed it with a vast cordon from the: Loire to 
Granville. The wretched Chouans could not withstand an éffort 
so powerful and so well concerted. Scepeaux, ‘between’ thé 
Vilaine and the Loire, first tendered his submission: He'de- 
livered up a considerable quantity of arms. The nearer the 
Chouans were pushed to the sea, the more obstinate they ‘grew. 
Having spent their ammunition, they fought hand to hand; with _ 
daggers and bayonets. At length they were driven back to the 
very sea. The Morbihan, which had long separated itself. from 
Puisaye, surrendered itsarms.. The other divisions successively’ 
followed this example. All Bretagne was soon’ reduced, ‘and 
Hoche had nothing to do but to distribute his hundred thousand’ 
men into a multitude of cantonments, that they might watch the’ 
country, and be enabled to subsist with the! greater ‘ease.’ ‘The’ 
duties which still required his attention consisted: only in ‘matters’ 
of administration and police. A few more months of mild and 
able government were req uisite to appease animosities and to re= 
establish peace. Notwithstanding the outcry of the furious of all’ 
parties, Hoche was feared, beloved, and respected, in the country, 
and the royalists began to forgive a republic that was so worthily: 
represented, _ The clergy, in particular, whose confidence he had 
continued to gain, were wholly devoted to him, and gave him 
correct information of every matter that it was interesting for 
him to. know. All things promised peace and the end of 
horrible calamities. England could no longer reckon upon the, 
provinces of the West for attacking the republic in its own: 
bosom. She beheld, on the contrary, one hundred thousand! 
‘men, half of whom became disposable, and might be employed 
in.some enterprise injurious to her: Hoche, in fact, had formed ; 
a.grand-plan, which he reserved for the middle of the summer. ; 
The government, pleased with the services which he had ren- 
dered, and wishing to reward him for the disgusting task that he’ 
had so ably performed, obtained for him, as for the armies. 
which. gained important victories, a declaration that the army, 
of the Ocean and its commander had deserved well, of. the: 
Thus La Vendée was pacified so early as the month of 
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Germinal, before any of the armies had taken the field. The 
Directory was enabled to attend without uneasiness to its great 
operations, and. even to draw useful reinforcements from the 
coasts of the Ocean. 

The fifth campaign of liberty was about to commence. It was 
going to open on the two finest military theatres in Europe—on 
those most beset with obstacles, with accidents, with lines of 
defence and attack. These were, on the one hand, the extensive 
valley of the Rhine and the two transverse valleys of the Mayn 

-and the Neckar; and, on the other, the Alps, the Po, and Lom- 
bardy. The armies which were about to take the field were the 
most inured to war that had ever been seen under arms. They 

were sufficiently numerous to cover the ground on which they 
were to act, but not to render combinations useless, and to 

-reduce war to a mere invasion. They were commanded by 

young generals, free from all routine, emancipated from all 


_tradition, but yet well informed and roused by great events. — 


_Every thing, therefore, concurred to render the conflict ob- 
-stinate, varied, fertile in combinations, and worthy of the at- 
tention of men. SOR 
The plan of the French government was, as we have seen, 
to invade Germany, in order to maintain its armies in an enemy’s 
country, to detach the princes from the Empire, to invest Ma- 
yence, and to threaten the hereditary states. It purposed, at 
the same time, to make a bold attempt upon Italy, with a 
-view to maintain its armies and to wrest that rich country from 
Austria, iene 
_ Two fine armies, of from seventy to eighty thousand men 
each, were given upon the Rhine to two celebrated generals. 
About thirty thousand famished soldiers were given to an un- 
known, but bold young man, to try Fortune beyond the Alps. 


Bonaparte arrived at the head-quarters at Nice on the 6th of . 


Germinal (March 27). Every thing there was ina deplorable 
state. The troops were in the utmost distress. . Without 


clothing, without shoes, without pay, sometimes without food,* 


they nevertheless endured their privations with extraordinary 
fortitude. Owing to that industrious spirit which characterizes 
_the French soldier, they had organized plunder, and descended 
_by turns and in bands into the plains of Piedmont to procure 
provisions. The artillery was absolutely destitute of horses. 
The cavalry had been sent to the rear, to seek subsistence on the 


* %* “The misery of the French army, until these Alpine campaigns were 
‘yictoriously closed by the armistice of Cherasco, could, according to Bona- 
_parte’s authority, scarce bear description. The officers for several years had 
received no more than eight livres a month (twenty pence sterling a-week) 
in name of pay, and staff-officers had not among them a single horse. Ber- 


‘thier preserved as a curiosity, an order of the day, dated Albenga, directing 2 


an advance of four louis d’or to every general of division, to enable them to 
enter on the campaign.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E, 
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banks of the Rhone. The thirtieth horse and the forced loan had 

_not yet been levied in the South, on account of the troubles. 

» Bonaparte had been furnished, as his sole resource, with two 

_ thousand louis in money, and a million in bills, part of which 
were protested. With a view to supply the deficiency, negotia- 

_ tions were set on foot with the Genoese government, in order to 

obtain from it some resources. Satisfaction for the outrage on 
the Modeste frigate had not yet been obtained, and, in repara- 
tion of that violation of neutrality, the senate of Genoa was re- 
quired to grant a loan, and to deliver up to the French the for- 
tress of Gavi, which commands the road from Genoa to Milan. 
The recall of the Genoese families expelled for their attachmeat 

to France was likewise insisted upon. Such was the state of the 

-army when Bonaparte joined it. 

It exhibited a totally different aspect in regard to the men who 
composed it. They generally consisted of soldiers who had has- 
tened to the armies at the time of the levy en masse, well in- 
formed, young, accustomed to privations, and inured to war by 

_the combats of giants amid the Pyrenees and the Alps. The 
generals were of the same quality. The principal were Massena, 

_ayoung Nissard, of uncultivated mind, but precise and lumi- 
nous amidst dangers, and of indomitable perseverance; Auge- 

-reau, formerly a fencing-master, whom great bravery and skill 

‘in managing the soldiers had raised to the highest rank ; 

»Laharpe, an expatriated Swiss, combining information with 
scourage ; Serrurier, formerly a major, methodical and brave ; 
lastly Berthier, whom his activity, his attention to details, his 

»geographical acquirements, and his facility in measuring with the 
eye the extent of a piece of ground or the numerical force of a 
column, eminently qualified for a useful and convenient chief of 
the staff. 

This army had its depots in Provence. It was ranged along 
the chain of the Alps, connecting itself by its left with that of 
_Kellermann, guarding the Col di Tende, and stretching towards 
the Apennines. The active army amounted at most to thirty- 
six thousand men. Serrurier’s division was at Garession, be- 

--yond the Apennines, to observe the Piedmontese in their en- 

‘trenched-camp of Ceva. Augereau’s, Massena’s, and Laharpe’s 

divisions, forming a mass of about thirty thousand men, were 

~on this side of the Apennines. 

» The Piedmontese, to the number of twenty or twenty-two 
thousand men, and under the command of Colli, were encamped 
at Ceva, on the back ofthe mountains. The Austrians, thirty-six 

‘or thirty-eight thousand strong, were advancing by the ‘roads 

-of Lombardy towards Genoa. Beaulieu, who commanded them, 

‘had distinguished himself in the Netherlands. Though advanced 

in years, he possessed all the ardour of youth. The enemy had 
therefore about sixty thousand men to oppose to the thirty thou- 
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sand whom Bonaparte had to bring into line ; but the Austrians 
and the Piedmontese were far from agreeing, Pursuant to the 
old plan, Colli was. for covering Piedmont; while Beaulieu 
wished to keep, himself in communication with Genoa and the 
English. oda ud 4 curly hae pitoned 
~ Such was the respective force of the two parties. Though 
Bonaparte had already acquired reputation with the army of 
Italy, be was thought very young to command it. Short, 
slender, without any thing remarkable in his appearance but 
Roman features and a bright and piercing eye, there was 
nothing in his person or past life to make an impression upon 
men.. [le was not received with much cordiality. Massena 
owed him a grudge for having gained an influence over Dumer~ 
bion in 1794. He addressed the army in energetic language. 
“‘ Soldiers,” said he, “ you are ill-fed and almost naked. The 
government owes you much, but can do nothing for you. Your 
patience, your courage, do you honour, but procure you neither 
glory nor advantage. I am going to lead you into the most fer- 
tile plains in the world; you will there find large cities, rich 
provinces; you will there find honour, glory, and wealth. Sol- 
diers of Italy, would your courage fail you?” The army hailed: 
this language with delight: young generals who all had their 
fortune to make, poor and adventurous soldiers, desired nothing 
better than to. see the beautiful countries to which they were 
bound. Bonaparte made an arrangement with a contractor, and 
procured for his soldiers part of the arrears of their pay. He 
gave to.each of his generals four louis in gold, which shows 
what was then the state of their fortunes. He afterwards re-' 


moved his head-quarters to Albenga, and made all the authorities" 
n=" 


proceed along the coast under the fire of the English gu 
boats. 


itself the year before at the battle of Loano. To penetrate by’ 


the lowest heights of the Apennines, to separate the Piedmon-— 
tese from the Austrians by bearing strongly on their centre— 


such was the very simple idea conceived by Bonaparte ona: 
survey of the situation. He commenced operations so early that 
he had hopes of surprising his enemies and throwing them into’ 


disorder. However, he was not able to anticipate them. Before’ 
he arrived, General Cervoni had been sent forward upon Voltri, « 


quite close to Genoa, to intimidate the senate of that city, and to: 


force it to consent to the demands of the Directory. Beaulieu, © 
apprehensive of the result of this step, hastened to get into’ 
action, and moved his army upon Genoa, partly on one slope of’ 
the Apennines partly on the other. _Bonaparte’s plan, therefore, 


was still practicable, excepting his intention of surprising the 
Austrians. Several roads led from the back of the Apennines 


to their maritime slope: in the first place that running by the 


eh 


The plan to be followed was the same that had suggested | 
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_ Bocchetta»to Genoa, then that of Acqii' ‘aid Dego, ‘which 
erosses.the Apennines at the Col de Montenétte, and ‘debouches 
im the»basin of Savona. Beaulieu left his tiéht wing at Dego, 
despatched his centre under d’Argenteau ‘to thé’Col de Mons 
tenotte, and proceeded himself with his left by the Bocchetta 
ahd Genoa, upon Voltri, along the coast.” Thus his’ position 
was the same as that of Devins at Loano. © Part of the Austrian 
army was between the Apennines and the sea; the centre under 
d’Argenteau was on the very summit. of the Apennines, at the 
Col de Montenotte, and was connected with the Piedmontese 
encamped at Ceva, on the other side of the mountains. ~~ 
_ The two armies, breaking up at the same time, met by the 
way, on the 22nd of Germinal (April 11). Along the coast, 
Beaulieu fell in with the advanced guard of Laharpe’s division, 
which had been detached upon Voltri, to alarm Genoa, and re- 
pulsed it. D’Argenteau, with the centre, crossed the Col de 
Montenotte, with the intention of falling at Savona upon the 
centre of the French army, during its supposed march towards: 
Genoa. At Montenotte he found only Colonel Rampon, at the 
head of twelve hundred men, and obliged him to fall back’ into 
the old redoubt of Montelegino, which intercepted the Monte- 
notte road. The brave colonel, aware of the importance of this 
position, obstinately resisted all the efforts of the’ Austrians, 
Thrice was he attacked by the whole of the enemy’s infantry, 
and thrice did he repulse it. Amidst the most galling fire, he 
called upon his soldiers to swear that they would die in the re- 
doubt rather than giveit up. The soldiers swore, and remained 
all night under arms. This act of courage saved the plans of 
General Bonaparte, and perhaps decided the fate of the cam- 
aign. # 
: c Bonaparte was at this moment at Savona. He had not caused 
the Col de Montenotte to be intrenched, because a general never 
intrenches himself when he is determined to take the offensive. | 
He learned what had occurred during the day at Montelegino 
and Voltri. He immediately perceived that the moment was 
come for putting his plan in execution, and manceuvred in con- 
sequence. The very same night, he drew back his right, formed 
by Laharpe’s division, end engaged along the coast with Beau- 
lieu, and sent it by the Montenotte road to meet d’Argenteau. . 
‘He‘then despatched Augereau’s division upon the same point, to 
support Laharpe’s. He ordered Massena’s division to march by 
a by-road to the other side of the Apennines, so as to bring it 
into the very rear of d’Argenteau’s corps. On the morning of 
the 23rd (April 12), all his columns were in motion, and he was 
on an elevated knoll,* whence he saw Laharpe and Augereau _ 


* “ Napoleon placed himself on a ridge in the centre of his, divisions, the 
better to judge of the turn of affairs, and to prescribe the manceuvres which 
might become necessary.”-—Jomini. E. 
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marching upon. d’Argenteau, and Massena coming by a circuit: 
upon his ‘rear.\The Austrian infantry made a brave resistance; 
but, enveloped/on-all sides by superior forces, it was put to the: 
rout, and left two ‘thousand prisoners and several hundred 
slain: It fled in disorder towards Dego, where the rest of the 
army was. 00 , ; ee tis 
»'Thus “Bonaparte, whose intention Beaulieu supposed it to be 
to file off along the coast upon Genoa, had suddenly slipped 
away, and, proceeding by the road which crosses the Apennines, 
had’ broken through the enemy’s centre and victoriously de- 
bouched beyond the mountains. iccmheee 
-\Imhis estimation, it was nothing to have overwhelmed the 
centre; so long as the Austrians were not separated for ever 
from the Piedmontese. He proceeded on the same day (23rd), to 
- Garcare, to render his position more central between the two 
allied-armies. He was in the valley of the Bormida, which runs 
into Italy. “Lower down, before him, and at the extremity of the 
valley, were'the Austrians, who had rallied at Dego, guarding 
the road from Acqui into Lombardy. On his left, he had the 
gorges of Millesimo, which join the valley of Bormida, and in 
which the Pied montese were posted, guarding the road to Ceva and 
Piedmont. It was requisite, therefore, that at one and the same 
time his left should force the gorges of Millesimo, to make itself 
master of the Piedmont road, and that in front he should take 
Dego, to open for himself the road to Acqui and Lombardy. 
Then, master of both roads, he would have separated the allies 
for ever, and might fall at pleasure upon either of them. On the 
morning of the next day, the 24th (April 13th), he pushed for- 
ward his army; Augereau, towards the right, attacked Mil+ 
lesimo, and Massena’s and Laharpe’s divisions advanced into the 
valley upon Dego. The impetuous Augereau dashed with such 
spirit upon the gorges of Millesimo that he forced them, entered, 
and reached the extremity before General Provera, who was on’ 
a height, had time to fall back. The latter was posted in the 
ruins of the old castle of Cossaria. Finding himself enveloped. 
he attempted to defend himself there. Augereau. surrounded 
and summoned him to surrender. Provera began to parley, and 
wanted to treat. It was of importance not to be stopped by*this 
obstacle, and the troops immediately mounted to the assault of 
the position. The Piedmontese poured upon them a deluge of 
stones, and rolled down enormous rocks, which crushed whole 
lines. The brave Joubert* nevertheless encouraged his men, and 
climbed the height at their head. On arriving within a little 


.* © Joubert had studied for the bar, but at the Reyolution he was induced 
to adopt the profession of arms. He was tall, thin, and naturally of a weak 
constitution, but he had strengthened his frame amidst fatigues, camps, and 
mountain warfare. He was. intrepid, vigilant, and active. In 1796 he was 
made a general of division. He was much attached to Napoleon. He fell 
gloriously at the battle of Novi.”—Haziitt, E. og ha a 
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_ distance, he sunk pierced by a ball. At this sight, the soldiers 
fell back. They were obliged to encamp in the evening, at the foot 
of the height; here they protected themselves by some abattis, 
and kept watch the whole night to prevent the escape.of Pro~ 
vera. The divisions sent to act at the bottom of the valley of 
the Bormida had meanwhile marched upon Dego and, made. 
themselves masters of the approaches to it. The morrow was to 
be the decisive day. to. Glit of 

Accordingly, on the 25th (April 14), the attack again became 
general on all points. On the left, Augereau, in the gorge of 
Millesimo, repulsed all the efforts made by Colli to extricate 
Provera, fought him the whole day, and drove Provera to 
despair. At length the latter laid down his arms at the head of 
fifteen hundred men. Laharpe and Massena, on their part, fell 
upon Dego, where the Austrian army had been reinforced, on the 
22nd and 23rd, by corps brought from Genoa. The attack was: 
terrible. After several assaults, Dego was taken; the Austrians: 
lost part of their artillery, and left four thousand prisoners, 
among whom were twenty-four officers. . } bao od 
* During this action, Bonaparte had remarked a young officer, 
named Lannes,* charging with great intrepidity.. He made him: 
‘colonel on the field of battle. rae 


=* ‘ Jean Lannes, who for his impetuous valour was called the Rolando and 
the Ajax of the French camp, was born in 1769. His parents were poor and 
intended him for some mechanical pursuit, but he was resolved to bea sol- 
dier. One of the first actions in which he was engaged was that of Mille- 
simo, where he distinguished himself so highly that he was made a colonel on. 
the field. At the bridge of Lodi he exhibited equal intrepidity. He had 
taken one ensign, and was about to seize a second from the Austrians, when 
his horse fell under him, and twelve cuirassiers raised their sabres to cut him 
down. Lannes instantly sprung on the horse of an Austrian officer, killed 
the rider, and fought his way through the cuirassiers, killing two or three 
and wounding more. Soon afterwards he was made general of division. In. 

- the Egyptian expedition he was always foremost in danger. He returned to 
France with Napoleon, whom he assisted to overthrow the Directory. He 
accompanied the First Consul over St. Bernard and fought nobly at Monte- 
bello, which afterwards gave him his title, and at Marengo. Lannes was 
afterwards sent ambassador to Portugal, and on his return was made marshal 
of France, and then Duke of Montebello. He was not very successful in 
Spain ; he took indeed Saragossa, but stained his character there by perfidy, 
as wellas cruelty. After the fall of this place, he retired to an estate which 
he had purchased near Paris, but, being recalled to the field, a cannon-ball at 
the battle of Essling carried away his right leg and the foot and ankle of the 
left, ‘Napoleon showed great grief upon the occasion. On the ninth day of 
his wound, Lannes, grasping the Emperor’s hand, said, ‘ Another hour and 
your majesty will. have lost one of your most zealous and faithful friends. 
‘And so indeed it proved. Lannes possessed dauntless courage, but was 
vulgar, and even coarse in his manners.’”—Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. 

- About the time of his marriage, Lannes was twenty-eight years of age, 
five feet five or six inches high, slender and elegant, his feet, legs, and hands 
being remarkable for their symmetry. His face was not handsome, but it 
was expressive; and when his voice pronounced one of those military 
thoughts, which bad acquired for him the appellation of the Roland of the 
army, his eyes, said Junot, which appear so small, become immense, and dart 
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_ After, four, days’ fighting, the army needed repose ;__ but 
scarce y had the soldiers rested from the fatigues of battle before 
the din of arms,was heard. It was one of the Austrian corps, 
which had been,Jeft on the maritime slope of the Apennines, and 
which was _recrossing the mountains. So great was the disor- 
der, that this, corps had got, before it was aware of it, into the 
middle of the French army. The brave Wukassovich, who com- 
manded these six thousand grenadiers, thought to save himself 
by a bold stroke and had taken Dego. It was requisite therefore 
to begin the battle again, and to renew the efforts of the pre- 
ceding day. Bonaparte galloped to the spot, rallied his columns, 
and urged them upon Dego. They were stopped by the Austrian 
grenadiers; but they returned to the charge, and at length, led 
on, by Adjutant-general Lanusse, who held up his hat on the 
point, of his sword, they forced their way into Dego, and reco- 
vered their conquest, making some hundreds of prisoners. 

,. Thus, Bonaparte was master of the valley of the Bormida. 
The Austrians fled towards Acqui, upon the Milan road; the 
Piedmontese, after they had lost the gorges of Millesimo, re- 
tired upon Ceva and Mondovi. He was master of all the roads; 
he had nine thousand prisoners; and he spread consternation 
before him... By. skilfully managing the mass of his forces, and 
directing it now upon Montenotte and now upon Millesimo and 
Dego, he had crushed the enemy every where by rendering 
himself superior to him on every point. This was the moment 
for taking a grand determination. Carnot’s plan enjoined him 
to neglect the Piedmontese and stick to the Austrians. Bona- 


flashes of lightning. Junot also told me that he looked upon Lannes as the 
bravest man in the army, because his courage was invariably the same: The 
same coolness ‘with which he re-entered his tent he carried into the midst of 
the battle, the hottest fire, and the most difficult emergencies. | Besides. this, 
Junot considered him to possess the most rapid conception and accurate 
judgment of any person he had ever met with, except the First Consul. He 
was also amiable, faithful in friendship, and a good patriot. One curious 
trait in his character was the obstinacy with which he refused to have his hair 
cut short. In vain Napoleon entreated him to cut it off, he still retained:a 
short, thick cue, full of powder and pomatum.”— Duchess @Abrantes. E, 

_ * Marshal Lannes was one of the most gallant men our armies could at any 
time boast of. His life was too short for his friends ; but his career of honour 
and glory was without a parallel." Duke de Rovigo. E. AHS ehryd 

»“ The education of Lannes had been much neglected. However, he im- 
proved greatly ; and, to judge from the astonishing progress he made, he 
would have been a general of the first class.’ He had great experience in 
war. He had been in fifty-four pitched battles, and in three hundred com- 


bats of different kinds. He was aman of uncommon bravery, cool in the. 


. midst of fire ; and possessed of a clear, penetrating eye, ready to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity which might present itself. “Violent and hasty in his 
expressions, sometimes even In my presence, he was ardently attached to me. 
In the midst of his anger he would not suffer any one to join him in his re- 
marks. On that account, when he was in a choleric mood it was dangerous to 
speak to him, as he used to come to me in his rage, and say, such and such 
persons were not to be trusted. As a general, he was greatly superior to 
Moreau or to Soult.”—Voice from St. Helena, E, ae oe oe 
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to be left in his rear: he was aware, moreover, that one. 
would be sufficient to destroy it; and he deeméd it more pradént 
to complete the ruin of the Piedmontese. He did tiot’ theréforé 
enter the valley of the Bormida and descend’ towards the Po in 
pursuit of the Austrians ; but, turning to the left, he penetr ited 
into the gorges of Millesimo and took the road 'to Piédmont. La: 
harpe’s division alone was left in the camp of San Benedetto, 
commanding the course of the Belbo and the Bormida, to watch 
the Austrians. The soldiers were worn out with fatioue: ‘they 
had fought on the 22nd and 23rd at Montenotte, on the 24th 
and 25th at Millesimo and Dego; they had lost and retaken 
Dego on the 26th, had rested only on the 27th, and were again | 
marching on the 28th upon Mondovi. Amidst’ these “rapid | 
marches, there had not been time to make regular distributions'$ 
they were destitute of every thing and ventured’ to ‘pillage. 
Bonaparte, indignant, proceeded against the culprits with’ ore t 
severity, and displayed as much energy in re-establishing’ disil. 
pline as in pursuing theenemy. He had wonin a few days the 
utmost confidence of the soldiers. The generals of division were 
overcome. They listened with attention, nay with admiration, 
to the terse and figurative language of the young captain. " On 
the heights of Monte Zemoto, which it is necessary to cross in 
order to reach Ceva, the army descried the lovely plains’ of 
Piedmont and Italy.* It beheld the Tanaro, the Stura, the Po, 
and all those rivers that run into the Adriatic; it saw in the 
back-ground the high Alps covered with snow ; it was struck by 
the view of those beautiful plains of the ,/and. of. promise.+ 
Bonaparte. was at the head of his. troops:,he, was,,moved, 
*¢ Annibal,” -he exclaimed, “ crossed the Alps 5: as -for.us,--we 
have turned them.” ‘This expression explained the campaign to 
évery capacity. What destinies then opened before us !' raat 
.. Colli defended the intrenched camp of Ceya only just long 
enough, to slacken our march a little. .This excellent officer had 
contrived to cheer his soldiers and to keep up their courage. 
He had ‘no longer any hope of ‘beating his formidable enemy ; 
but he determined to retreat foot by foot, and to give the Aus- 
trians time to come to his relief, in rejoining them by a circuitous 
mareh.. He had received a promise. to this’ effect... He halted 
behind the Cursaglia, in advance of Mondovi.’ Serrurier, who, 
on ‘the opening of the campaign, had been left at Garessio to 


ail. “ The arrival of the army on the heights of Monte Zemoto was a sublime 
spectacle. The immense and fertile plains of Piedmont lay before them. 
The Po, the Tanaro, and a multitude of other rivers, meandered in the dis- 
tance ; in the horizon, a white girdle of snow and ice, of a stupendous height, 
surrounded these rich valleys—this promised land. Those gigantic barriers, 
which seemed the limits of another world, which nature had delighted in 
rendering thus formidable, and to which art had. contributed all its resources, 
had fallen, as if by enchantment.”— Las Cases. Fe ey 
+ Bonaparte’s own expression. its 
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watch Colli, had just rejoined the army. It had thus one more 
division. Colli was covered by the Cursaglia, a deep and rapid 
stream, which falls into the Tanaro. On the right, Joubert en- 
deavoured to cross, but he failed, and narrowly escaped drown- 
ing. In the front, Serrurier attempted to cross the bridge of St. 
Michael. He succeeded ; but Colli, suffering him to pass, fell 
upon him unawares with his best troops, and obliged him to re- 
cross in disorder. The situation of the army was ticklish. On 
its rear was Beaulieu, who was reorganizing himself; and it was 
necessary to finish with Colli as speedily as possible. At the 
same time, it appeared scarcely possible to carry the position, if it 
were vigorously defended. Bonaparte ordered a fresh attack to be 
made on the following day. On the 2nd of Floreal (April 21) the 
troops marched upon the Cursaglia, when they found the bridges 
abandoned. Colli had made the resistance of the preceding day 
merely to retard the retreat. He was surprised in line at Mon- 
dovi. Serrurier decided the victory by taking the principal re- 
doubt, that of La Bicoque. Colli left three thousand killed or 
prisoners, and continued to retreat. Bonaparte arrived at Che- 
rasco, an ill defended place, but important from its position at 
the conflux of the Stura and the Tanaro, and easy to arm with 
artillery taken from the enemy. In this position, Bonaparte was 
twenty leagues from Savona, his point of departure, ten leagues 
from Turin, and fifteen from Alexandria. a Re 
The court of Turin was in confusion. The king, who was very 
obstinate, would not yield. The ministers of England and Aus- 
tria beset him with their remonstrances, and advised him to shut 
himself up in Turin, to send his army beyond the Po, and thus 
to imitate the great examples of his ancestors. They terrified 
him with the revolutionary influence which the French were 
likely to exercise in Piedmont ; they demanded for Beaulieu the 
‘three fortresses of Tortona, Alexandria, and Valenza, that he 
might shut himself up and defend himself in the triangle which 
they form with the bank of the Po. It was to this that the King 
of Sardinia felt the strongest repugnance. To give his three 
principal fortresses to his ambitious neighbour of Lombardy, was 
an idea that he could not brook. Cardinal Costa decided him 
to throw himself into the arms of the French. He represented 
to him the impossibility of resisting so rapid a conqueror, the 
danger of irritating him by a long resistance, and thus driving 
him to revolutionize Piedmont, and all to serve a foreign and 
even inimical ambition—that of Austria. The king yielded, and 
caused overtures to be made by Colli to Bonaparte. They 
reached Cherasco on the 4th of Floreal (April 23); Bonaparte 
had _ not powers to sign a peace, but he was at liberty to sign an 
armistice, and he resolved to do so. He had not followed the 
plan of the Directory, which enjoined him to complete the 
reduction of the Piedmontese; but his aim had not been to con- 
quer Piedmont; he merely wished to secure his rear. To con- — 
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uer Piedmont he mus thave taken Turin, and;he had neither 
the requisite artillery, nor forces sufficient to furnisha blockading 
corps and to reserve an active army. Besides; the campaign 
would then have been confined to a siege. » By. .arranging with 
Piedmont, and requiring the necessary guarantees, he might 
push on in security after the Austrians and drive them from 
Italy. It was said around him that he ought not to grant any 
conditions, that he ought to dethrone a king who was a kinsman 
of the Bourbons, and spread the French Revolution in Piedmont. 
This was the opinion of many soldiers, officers, and generals, in 
the army, and especially of Augereau, who was born in the 
faubourg St. Antoine, and entertained its sentiments. Young 
Bonaparte was of a different opinion. He was aware of the 
difficulty of revolutionizing a monarchy which was, the. only 
military one in Italy, and in which old manners were preserved 
unchanged ; he had no wish to raise up obstacles in his route; 
his aim was to march rapidly to the conquest of Italy, which 
depended on the destruction of the Austrians, and their expul- 
sion beyond the Alps. He would not,-therefore, do any, thing 
that might complicate his situation and retard his march. __, - 
In consequence, he assented to an armistice; but he repre- 


~ sented that, in the respective state of the armies, an armistice 


would be ruinous to him if certain guarantees for the security. of 
his rear were not given; he therefore required that the three 
fortresses of Coni, Tortona, and Alexandria, should be given up, 
with all the magazines which they contained, which would 
supply his army, and which the republic would afterwards 
account for; that the roads of Piedmont should be thrown open 
to the French, which would considerably abridge the. distance 
between France and the banks of the Po; that stations should 
be prepared on these roads for the troops that should pass along 
them; and lastly, that the Sardinian army should be dispersed 
in the fortresses, so that the French army might have nothing to 
fear from it. These conditions were accepted, and the armistice 
was signed at Cherasco on the 9th of Floreal (April 29), with 
Colonel Lacoste and Count Latour. 
It was agreed that plenipotentiaries should set out imme- 
diately for Paris to treat for a definitive peace. The three for- 
tresses demanded were delivered up, with immense magazines, 
From that moment the army had its line of operation covered 
by the three strongest places in Piedmont; it had safe, com- 
modious roads, much shorter than those running through the 
Riviera of Genoa; it had abundance of provisions ; it was rein- 
forced by a multitude of soldiers, who, at the sound of victory, 
uitted the hospitals; it had a numerous artillery, taken. at 
Cherasco, and from the different places; it possessed a great 


number of horses; it was supplied with every thing ;* and the 


ke The soldiers who had no distributions during the first eight or ten days 
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promises. of the general were fulfilled. . Within the first few, days 
after. its entrance, into Piedmont, it had plundered, because, in 
its, rapid marches, |it had received no rations. . When it had. ap- 
peased its hunger; order was restored. The Count de St. Marsan, 
the Sardinian minister, visited Bonaparte, and contrived to please 
him; even, the, king’s son was desirous to see the young con- 
queror, and, lavished. testimonies of esteem, which made an im- 
pression, upon him., Bonaparte adroitly returned the flatteries 
-which. they paid him; he cheered them in regard to the inten- 
tions, of the Directory, and the dangers of revolution. He 
was sincere, in his protestations, for he already cherished an 
idea, of|which he cleverly afforded a glimpse in the different 
‘interviews. .. Piedmont had sacrificed all her interests by allying 
therself with Austria: it was to France that she ought to ally 
oherself; France was her natural friend, for she could not covet 
her, dominions, from which she was separated by the Alps; 
she icould,..on, the. contrary, defend Piedmont against Aus- 
otria,, and, even obtain aggrandizements for her. Bonaparte 
could not suppose that the Directory would consent to give any 
‘part, of Lombardy to Piedmont; for it was not yet conquered, 
oand, if there was an idea of conquering it, it was only for the 
“purpose of making it an equivalent for the Netherlands ; .but 
~a vague hope of aggrandizement, might dispose Piedmont to ally 
herself with France, which would procure the latter a reinforce- 
-ment, of twenty thousand. excellent troops. He promised. no- 
thing, but he contrived by a few words to excite. the cupidity 
.and the hopes of the cabinet of Turin. ONES 
Bonaparte, who, with a positive mind, possessed a.strong and 
lofty imagimation, and was fond of exciting those whom he ad- 
dressed, resolved to proclaim his successes in a new and. striking 
) manner. He sent Murat, his aide-de-camp, to present solemnly 
_to the Directory twenty-one pair of colours taken from the enemy. 
. He. then addressed the following proclamation to his soldiers: 
“Soldiers! in a fortnight you have gained six victories, taken 
twenty-one pair of colours, fifty-five pieces of cannon, several 
fortresses, and conquered the richest part of Piedmont; you 
have made fifteen thousand prisoners,* and killed or wounded 
more than ten thousand men; you had hitherto been fighting 
for barren rocks, rendered glorious by your courage, but useless 
» to the country ; you now rival by your services the army of Hol- 
land and of the Rhine. Destitute of every thing, you have sup- 
“plied all your wants. You have gained battles without cannon, 


of this campaign, now began to receive them regularly. Pillage and dis- 
~ order, the constant attendants of rapid movements, ceased; discipline was 
“restored ; and the appearance of the army improved daily amidst the abund- 
ance and resources presented by this fine country. Its losses were repaired. 
Previous to this period, the misery of the French had exceeded all descrip- 
~ tion.”—Las Cases. Eso ard 


* In reality, only from ten to eleven thousand, 
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*erossed tivers without bridges, made’ forced’ murches ‘without 
_ ‘shoes, bivouacked without brandy, ‘and often» without! bread. 
‘The republican phalanxes, the soldiers’ of liberty ‘alone, could 
shave endured what you have endured.’ Thanks bé'to you for'it, 
‘soldiers! Your grateful country will owe’ to you its prosperity’; 
and, if your conquest at,Toulon foreboded the glorious campaign 
of 1793, your present victories forebode one still more glorious. 
The: two armies which so lately attacked you boldly are fleeing 
affrighted before you; the perverse men who laughed ‘at your 
distress, and rejoiced in thought at the triumphs of your enemies, 
are confounded and trembling. But, soldiers, you have done 
nothing, since more remains to be done. Neither Turin nor 
‘Milan is your’s; the ashes of the conquerors of Tarquin are still 
‘trampled upon by the murderers of Basseville.* There are’said 
‘to be among you some whose courage is subsiding, andwho 
would prefer returning to the summits of the Apennines and of 
the Alps. No; I cannot believe it. The conquerors of Monte- 
“notte, Millesimo, Dego, and Mondovi, are impatient'to carry the 
‘glory of the French people to distant countries !”\\v0 0) 
-- When these tidings, these colours, these proclamations, arrived 
- one after another at Paris, they produced extreme joy. On the 
‘first day, it was a victory which opened the Apennines and gave 
two thousand prisoners; on the second, it- was a still more de- 
“cisive victory, which separated the Piedmontese from the Aus- 
~trians and gave six thousand prisoners. The following days 
_Vbrought news of farther successes: the destruction of the Pied- 
_montese army at Mondovi, the submission of Piedmont at Che- 
“yasco, and the certainty of a speedy peace, which foreboded 
others. The rapidity of these successes, and the number of the 
“prisoners, surpassed every thing that had yet been seen. The 
language of these proclamations, imbued with the spirit of 
‘antiquity, astonished people’s minds. They every where asked 
whi this young general was, whose name, known to some ap- 
© preciators and unknown to France, burst forth for the first time. 
They could not yet well pronounce it, and they said with joy 
“that the republic saw new talents daily springing up to shed 


~'"* « Three years before the French had sustained an actual injury from the 
“See of Rome, which was yet unavenged. The people of Rome were ex- 
~ ‘tremely provoked that the French residing there, and particularly the young 
_sartists, had displayed the tricolour, and proposed to exhibit the scutcheon 
_., containing the emblems of the republic over the door of the French consul. 
' The Pope had intimated his desire that this should not be attempted ; the 
French, however, pursued their purpose, and a popular commotion arose. 
. The carriage of the French envoy, named. Basseville, was attacked in the 
'» streets, his house was broken into by the mob, and he himself, unarmed and 
_ unresisting, was cruelly assassinated. This affair happened in 1793, but was 
not forgotten in 1796.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. eth 
_.  Basseville received a thrust ofa bayonet in the abdomen ; he was dragged 
into the streets holding his bowels in his hands, and at length left on a field- | 
bed in a guard-house, where he expired.” ~Montholon. E. . al * 
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lustre upon, and. to defend her. The Councils decided three 
‘several times that the army of Italy had deserved well of the 
‘country, and deeréed a festival to Victory, for the purpose of 
celebrating the prosperous commencement of the campaign. 
The aide-de-camp' sent by Bonaparte presented the colours to 
the Directory, The ceremony was imposing. Several foreign 
ambassadors were on that day received, and the government 
appeared surrounded by a consideration which it had not hitherto 
enjoyed. aia 
After the submission of Piedmont, General Bonaparte had 
nothing to hinder him from marching in pursuit of the Austrians, 
‘and hastening to the conquest of Italy.* The news of the victo- 
ries of the French had deeply agitated all the states of that 
‘peninsula. It was requisite that he who had entered it should 
bea profound politician as well as a great captain, in order to 
‘conduct himself there with prudence. Every body knows what 
an aspect it exhibits to one emerging from the Apennines. The 
Alps, the loftiest mountains in Europe, after describing an 1m- 
mense semicircle from east to west, in which they embrace 
Upper Italy, turn short and run all at once in an oblique line 
towards the south, thus forming a long peninsula, washed by the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean. Bonaparte, coming from 
the west, and having crossed the chain at the point where it 
lowers, and runs off, by the name of the Apennines, to form 
- the peninsula, had before him the beautiful semicircle of Upper 
Italy, and on his right that long narrow peninsula which forms 
Lower Italy.. A number of petty states divided that country, 
which always sighed after a united government without which a 
nation cannot be great. icy eptade 
Bonaparte had passed through the state of Genoa, situated 
on this side of the Apennines, and Piedmont, which is on the 
other. Genoa, an ancient republic, founded by Doria, was the 
only one of the Italian governments that retained any real 
energy. Placed for the last four years between the two bel-_ 
ligerent armies, it had contrived to maintain its neutrality, and 
had thus secured all the advantages of commerce. Between its 
capital and the tract of coast, it numbered nearly one hundred 
thousand inhabitants; it kept in general from three to four 
* It was at this period that Bonaparte wrote to the Directory in the fol- 
‘lowing energetic terms: “The King of Sardinia has surrendered at dis- 
cretion, given up three of his strongest fortresses, and the half of his do- 
minions. If you do not choose to accept his submission, but resolve to 
dethrone him, you must amuse him for a few weeks and give me warning; I 
-will get possession of Valenza and march upon Turin. On the other hand, I 
shall impose a contribution of some millions on the Duke of Parma, and detach 
twelve thousand men to Rome, as soon as I have beaten Beaulieu, and 
driven him across the Adige, and when I am assured that you will conclude 
peace with the King of Sardinia, and strengthen me by the army of Keller- 
mann. As to Genoa, by all means oblige it to pay fifteen millions.”— 
_Napoleon’s Secret Correspondence, E. ise id vleo Lae 
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‘thousand troops; in case of emergency; it could arm all the 
“peasants of the Apennines, and form an ‘excellent militia of 
them; and it possessed large revenues. Two parties divided 
it; the party adverse to France had had the ascendency, and 
expelled several families. The Directory had to require the 
recall of these families and an indemnity for the outrage com- 
mitted on the Modeste frigate. | Gesu lands 
On leaving Genoa, and advancing to the right into the penin- 
sula, along the southern declivity of the Apennines, you first 
come to happy Tuscany, situated on the two banks of the Arno, 
in the mildest climate, and in one of the best sheltered parts of 
Italy. One portion of this tract formed the small republic of 
Lucca, peopled with one hundred and forty thousand inhabit- 
ants; the rest constituted the grand-duchy of Tuscany, lately 
governed by the Archduke Leopold, and now by the Archduke 
Ferdinand. In this country, the most enlightened and the most 
polished in Italy, the philosophy of the eighteenth century had 
Kindly germinated. Leopold had there introduced his admirable 
legislative reforms, and successfully tried experiments most 
honourable to humanity. The Bishop of Pistoja had even com- 
menced a sort of religious reform by propagating Jansenist doc- — 
trines there. Though the Revolution had alarmed the weak and 
timid minds of Tuscany, yet it was there that France had most 
appreciators and friends. The archduke, though Austrian, had 
been one of the first princes in Europe to recognise the republic. 
He had a million of subjects, six thousand troops, and a revenue 
of fifteen millions. Unfortunately, Tuscany was the least able of 
all these principalities to defend itself. After Tuscany came the 
States of the Church. The provinces subject to the Pope, sitw- 
ated on both sides of the Apennines, and extending to the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean, were the worst administered in 
Europe. They had only their admirable agriculture, an ancient 
tradition of remote ages, which is common to all Italy, and 
which makes amends for the absence of industry long banished 
from her bosom. Excepting in the legations of Bologna and 
Ferrara, where a profound contempt for the government ‘of 
priests prevailed, and in Rome, the ancient abode of science and 
the arts, where a few nobles had participated in the philosophy 
_of all the grandees of Europe, men’s minds had remained in the 
most disgraceful barbarism. A superstitious and ferocious popu- 
lace, and idle and ignorant monks, composed that population of 
two million and a half of subjects. The army amounted to four 
or five thousand men, every body knows of what quality. The 
Pope, a vain, ostentatious prince, jealous of his authority and that 
of the Holy See, entertained a deep hatred for the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century. He had thought to recover for the chair 
of St. Peter part of its influence by displaying great pomp, and 
had undertaken works useful to the arts. . Reckoning upon the 
majesty of his person and the persuasion of his words, which 
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was! pteat, he had formerly undertaken a journey to Vienna, to 
bring back Joseph II. to the doctrines of the Church, and to 
counteract philosophy, ‘which seemed to be taking possession of 
the mind of that prince. This attempt had not been successful, 
The pontiff, ‘filled’ with horror of the French Revolution, had 
launched his anathema against it; and preached a crusade. He 
had even winked at the murder of Basseville, the French agent 
in’ Rome. Inflamed by the monks, his subjects shared his 
hatred ‘against France, and were seized with fanatic fury on 
hearing of the success of our arms. ‘cde 
"> The extremity of the Peninsula and Sicily compose the king- 
dom of Naples, the most powerful state in Italy, most like 
Rome in ignorance and barbarism, and still worse governed, if 
possible. There’ reigned a Bourbon, a mild, imbecile prince, 
devoted ‘to one kind of pursuit, fishing and field sports. These 
Occupations engrossed all his time; and, while he was engaged 
im’ them) the government of his kingdom was abandoned to his 
wife, ‘an Austrian princess, sister of the Queen of France. This 
princess, ‘a woman of a capricious disposition, of licentious pas- 
sions, having a favourite sold to the English, the minister Acton, 
conducted the affairs of the kingdom in a senseless manner. The 
English, whose policy it always was to gain a footing on the 
continent, by controlling the petty states bordering upon its 
coasts, had endeavoured to make themselves the patrons, of 
Naples, as well as of Portugal and Holland. They excited the 
hatred of the queen against France, and infused with that hatred. 
the ambition to rule Italy. eRe 
~'Such were the principal states in the Peninsula on the right of 
Bonaparte. Facing him, in the semicircle of Upper Italy, there 
was first, on the slope of the Apennines, the duchy of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, comprising five hundred thousand in- 
habitants, keeping three thousand troops, furnishing a revenue 
of four millions, and governed by a Spanish prince, formerly.a 
pupil of Condillac, but who, in spite of a sound education, had _ 
fallen under the yoke of monks and priests. A little farther to — 
the right, likewise on the declivity of the Apennines, was the 
duchy of Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola, peopled with four. 
hundred thousand inhabitants, having six thousand men under 
arms, and subject to the Jast descendant of the illustrious house 
of Este. This distrustful prince was so alarmed at the spirit of 
the age, that by dint of fear he had become a prophet, and fore- 
told the Revolution. His predictions were quoted. In his terror, 
he-had not forgotten to make provision against the strokes of 
fortune, and had amassed immense wealth by oppressing his 
people.* Avaricious and timid, he was despised by his subjects, 


».* “The Duke of Modena.was.a man of moderate abilities; his business: 
was hoarding money, and his pleasure consisted in nailing up, with his own 
princely hands, the tapestry which ornamented churches on days of high holi- 
day, from which he acquired the nickname of the Royal Upholsterer. But 
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who were the most enlightened and the most malicious in Italy, 
and the most disposed to embrace the newyideas,,., Farther on; 
beyond the Po, came Lombardy, governed for Austria by an 
archduke. This beautiful and productive plain, situated between 
the waters of the Alps which fertilize it, and those of the Adriatic 
which bring to it the wealth of the East, covered with corn, 
rice, pastures, herds of cattle, and rich beyond all the provinces 
in the world, was dissatisfied with its foreign masters, It:was 
still Guelph, notwithstanding its long slavery. It contained 
twelve hundred thousand inhabitants. Milan was always, one 
of the most enlightened cities in Italy. Less favoured in regard 
to the arts than Florence or Rome, it approached nearer to the 
illumination of the North, and contained a great, number of per= 
sons who wished for the civil and political regeneration of the 
people. The last state in Upper Italy was the ancient, republie, 
of Venice. This republic, with its old aristocracy inscribed in 
the golden book, its state inquisition, its silence, its jealous and 
captious policy, had ceased to be a formidable power, either. to 
its subjects or to its neighbours. With its continental provinces, 
situated at the foot of the Tyrol, and those of Hlyria, it num- 
bered nearly three millions of subjects. It could raise so many. 
as fifty thousand Sclavonians, good soldiers, because they were 
_ well disciplined, well fed, and well paid. It was rich in ancient 
wealth ; but for two centuries its commerce had been transferred 
to the Ocean, which wafted its treasures to the islanders of the 
Atlantic. It still possessed a few ships; the passages of the 
lagoons were almost choked up; but it was yet powerful. in 
revenues. Its policy consisted in amusing its subjects, in lulhing 
them by pleasure and repose, and in observing the strictest neu- 
trality in regard to other states. Yet the nobles of the main 
land were jealous of the golden book, and impatiently endured 
the yoke of the aristocracy intrenched in the lagoons. In 
Venice itself, the citizens, a wealthy class, began to think, In 
1793, the coalition had forced the senate to declare against 
France: it had yielded, but had reverted to its neutral policy, 
as soon as the powers began to treat with the French republic. 
As we have seen elsewhere, it had been as eager as Prussia and 
Tuscany to send an ambassador to Paris. Now, too, complying 
with the remonstrances of the Directory, it had just given notice 
to the head of the house of Bourbon, then Louis XVIII. to quit 
Verona. That prince had accordingly departed, declaring that 
he should insist on the restitution of a suit of gilt armour 
given by his ancestor Henry IV. to the senate, and on the 


his birth was illustrious as the descendant of that celebrated hero of Este, the 
patron of Tasso and Ariosto ; and his alliance was no less splendid, having 
married the sister of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette and of Joseph II. ; 
then his daughter was married to the Archduke Ferdinand, the governor of 
Milan.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. 
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erasure of the name of his family from the pages of the golden j 
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Such was Italy at that time. The general spirit of the age had 
penetrated thither, and inflamed many minds. All the inhabitants 
did not wish for a revolution, especially when they recollected the 
frizhtful scenes which had imbrued the French Revolution in 
blood; but all desired, though in different degrees, a reform; and 
there was not a heart but throbbed at the idea of the independ- 
ence and unity of the Italian father-land. That nation of 
husbandmen, tradesmen, artists, nobles—the priests alone ex- 
cepted, who know no country but the Church—was fired with 
the hope of seeing all the divisions of the peninsula united into 
one, under one and the same government, republican or monar- 
chical, but Italian. Assuredly a population of twenty millions, 
with an excellent soil, admirable coasts, spacious and magni- 
ficent cities, might compose a glorious and powerful state. It 
lacked but an army. Piedmont alone, always engaged in the 
wars of the continent, had brave and well-disciplined troops. 
Nature, indeed, was far from having refused natural courage to 
the other portions of Italy; but natural courage is nothing 
without a strong military organization. Italy had not a regi- 
ment that could bear the sight of the French or Austrian ba- 
yonets. ; 

‘On the approach of the French, the enemies of political reform 
had been struck with consternation. Its partisans had been 
transported with joy. The entire mass was in anxiety; it had 
vague, uncertain presentiments ; it knew not whether it ought — 
to hope or to fear. . 

Bonaparte on entering Italy had orders, and for his object, to 
drive the Austrians out of it. His government being desirous, as 
we have stated, to procure peace, meant to conquer Lombardy, 
merely to restore it to Austria, and to compel her to cede the - 
Netherlands. Bonaparte could not therefore think of emanci-— 
pating Italy. Besides, with some thirty thousand men, how could 
he proclaim a political object ? Still, if the Austrians were driven — 
beyond the Alps, and his power firmly established, he might - 
exercise great influence, and in the course of events attempt — 
great things. If, for instance, the Austrians, beaten at all points, 
on the Po, on the Rhine, and on the Danube, were obliged to 
cede even Lombardy; if the people, truly inflamed for liberty, | 
were to declare in favour of it on the approach of the French — 
armies; then great destinies would open for Italy. But in the 
mean time it was incumbent on Bonaparte not to proclaim any 
object, lest he should irritate the princes whom he left in his 
rear. His intention, therefore, was not to show any revolutionary 
project, but at the same time not to damp the ardour of imagina- 
a, and to await the effects of his presence upon the Italian 
people. 
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Piedmont, because he there saw a country difficult to revolu- . 
tionize, a strong government, and an army the alliance of which 
might be serviceable to him. ' Se ES OS ee 

_No sooner was the armistice of Cherasco signed than he again. 
set out. Many persons in the army disapproved of advancing,* 
What ! said they, we are but thirty odd thousand; we have not. 
revolutionized either Piedmont or Genoa; we are leaving behind | 
us governments which are secretly our enemies; and we are 
going to attempt the passage of a great river, the Po, to traverse 
Lombardy, and perhaps to decide by our presence the republic 
of Venice to throw fifty thousand men into the scale! Bona- 
parte had orders to advance, and he was not a man to fail to 
comply with a bold order; but he executed it because he 
approved of it, and he approved of it for profound reasons. Pied- 
mont and Genoa would embarrass us much more, said he, if they . 
were in revolution; thanks to the armistice, our line of march is. 
now secured by three fortresses; all the governments of Italy . 
will submit to us if we can drive the Austrians beyond the Alps; » 
Venice will tremble if we are victorious at her side; the sound 
of our cannon will even decide her to ally herself with us: we . 
must advance then, not only beyond the Po, but likewise the 
Adda and the Mincio, to the beautiful line of the Adige; there 
-we will besiege Mantua, and we will make all Italy tremble on 
our rear. The head of the young general, heated by his march, 
conceived even still more gigantic projects than those which he 
avowed to his army. He proposed, after annihilating Beaulieu, 
to penetrate into the Tyrol, to cross the Alps a second time, and 
to throw himself into the valley of the Danube, for the purpose 
of joining there the armies which had started from the banks ~ 
of the Rhine. This colossal and imprudent plan was a tribute 
which a great and enterprising mind could not fail to pay to the 
twofold presumption of youth and success. He wrote to his 

overnment soliciting authority to carry it into execution. 

“He had taken the field on the 20th of Germinal (April 11): 
the submission of Piedmont was complete on the 9th of Floreal 
(April 28), by the armistice of Cherasco; it had taken bim 
eighteen days. He set out immediately in pursuit of Beaulieu, 
He had stipulated with Piedmont that Valenza should be deli- 
vered up to him, that he might pass the Po at that place; but 
this condition was a feint, it was not at Valenza that he intended 
to cross the river. Beaulieu, when informed of the armistice, 


_ Accordingly, he had avoided encouraging the discontented in 


eK Many thought it madness to attempt the conquest of Italy with so 
small an army, and with a hostile kingdom in their rear. These persons 
were for revolutionizing Piedmont before they ventured further, but Bona- 

arte was of opinion that they ought not to halt till they reached the Adige. 
This counsel prevailed. To dare is in critical circumstances often the means 
of success; as to carry into effect what to others appears madness’is the © 
surest sign of genius.”"—Haxzhtt. E. 
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had thought to possess himself by surprise of the three fortresses 
of Tortona, Valenza, and Alexandria. He succeeded in sur- 
prising Valenza only, into which he threw the Neapolitans ; 
then, seeing Bonaparte advancing rapidly, he hastened to recross 
the Po, that he might place that river between himself and the 
French army. He went and encamped at Valeggio, at the con- 
flux of the Po and the Tesino, near the apex of the angle formed 
by those two rivers. He there threw up some intrenchments, to 
strengthen his position and to oppose the passage of the French 
army. 
Rmiebatte on quitting the dominions of the King of Sardinia 
and entering those of the Duke of Parma, was met by envoys 
from that prince, who came to solicit the clemency of the con- 
queror. The Duke of Parma was related to the King of Spain: 
it was requisite, therefore, to show him some indulgence, which, 
moreover, suited the views of the general. Still, he might fairly 
exercise upon him some of the rights of war. Bonaparte re- 
ceived his envoys at the passage of the Trebbia. He affected 
to be angry that the Duke of Parma had not availed himself, 
for making peace, of the moment when Spain, his relative, was 
treating with the French republic. He then granted an armistice, 
demanding a tribute of two millions in money, of which the 
chest of the army was much in need; sixteen hundred horses, 
requisite for the artillery and the baggage; a great quantity of 
wheat and oats ; leave to pass through the duchy; and the esta- 
blishment of hospitals for the sick at the expense of the prince. 
The general did not stop there. As an Italian, he was a lover and 
a connoisseur of the arts; he knew how much they add to the 
splendour of an empire, and the moral effect which they produce 
on the imagination of men. He demanded twenty pictures, to be 
chosen by French commissioners and sent to Paris.* The envoys 
of the duke, glad to appease at this price the anger of the gene- 
ral consented to all his demands, and hastened to execute the 
conditions of the armistice. They offered, however, a million 
to save the picture of St. Jerome. Bonaparte said to the army: 
“This million we should soon spend, and we shall find plenty 
more to conquer. A masterpiece is everlasting; it will adorn 
the country.” The million was refused. P 
Bonaparte, having secured the advantages of conquest with- 
out its embarrassments, pursued his march. The condition 
inserted in the armistice of Cherasco, relative to the passage of 


* «Tt was on this occasion that Napoleon exacted a contribution of works 
of art to be sent to the Museum at Paris, being the first instance of the kind 
that occurs in modern history.”—Hazlitt. E. 5 

_“ The republic had already received and placed in its Museum the master- 
pieces of the Dutch and Flemish schools. The Romans carried away from 
conquered Greece the statues which adorn the Capitol. Every capital of 
Europe contained the spoils of antiquity, and no one had ever thought of im- 
puting it to them as a crime.”—Thibaudeau. E. 
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the Po at Valenza and the direction of the principal French 
columns towards that town, induced a belief that Bonaparte 
would attempt the passage of the river in its environs. While 
the main body of his army was already collected at the point 
where Beaulieu was expecting him to cross, on the 17th of Flo- 
real (May 6), he took a corps of three thousand five hundred 
grenadiers, together with his cavalry and twenty-four pieces of 
cannon, descended along the Po, and arrived on the morning of 
the 18th at Placentia, after a march of sixteen leagues in thirty- 
six hours. The cavalry had seized all the boats which it found 
on the banks of the river, and taken them along with it to Pla- 
centia; it had also taken a great quantity of forage, and the 
medical stores of the Austrian army. A barge carried the 
advanced guard commanded by Colonel Lannes. No sooner 
had that officer reached the other bank, than he dashed with his 
grenadiers upon some Austrian detachments, which were running 
upon the left bank of the Po, and dispersed them. The rest of 
the grenadiers successively crossed the river, and began to con- 
struct a bridge for the passage of the army which had received 
orders to descend in its turn to Placentia. Thus, by a feint and 
a bold march, Bonaparte found himself beyond the Po, with the 
additional advantage of having turned the Tesino. Had he 
crossed higher up, besides the difficulty of doing so in the pre- 
sence of Beaulieu, he would have come upon the Tesino, and 
have had to cross that too. But at Placentia, he avoided 
that inconvenience, for the Tesino had already joined the Po. 

On the 18th of May, Liptai’s division, which was the first to 
receive the information, proceeded to Fombio, at a little distance 
from the Po, on the road to Pizzighitone. Bonaparte, sensible 
of the danger of suffering it to establish itself in a position 
where the whole Austrian army was likely to rally, and might 
then oblige him to receive battle with the river Po at his back, 
hastened to attack it with all the forces that he had at hand. 
Rushing upon this division, which had intrenched itself, he 
dislodged it after a sanguinary action, and took from it two 
thousand prisoners. The rest of the division gained the road to 
Pizzighitone, and went and shut itself up in that place. 

On the evening of the same day, Beaulicu, apprized of the 
passage of the Po at Placentia, came up to the support of Lip- 
tai’s division. Not aware of the disaster which it had sustained, 
he fell in with the French advanced posts, was warmly received, 
and obliged to fall back in the utmost haste. Unfortunately, 
the brave General Laharpe, so useful to the army for his intelli- 
gence and his intrepidity, was killed by his own soldiers amidst 
the darkness of the night. The whole army regretted the 
loss of this brave Swiss, whom the tyranny of Berne had driven 
to France.* 


* “Laharpe was a Swiss of the canton of Vaud. He was an officer of dis- 
VOL, IV. Ae 
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_ The Po being crossed, the Tesino turned, and Beaulieu beaten 
‘and unable to keep the field, the route to Milan was open. _ It 
“was natural that a conqueror of twenty-six should be impatient 
to enter that city. But Bonaparte was desirous, above all, to 
> ‘complete the destruction of Beaulieu. With this view, he meant 
‘not merely to fight him; he meant to turn him, to cut off his 

retreat, and to oblige him, if possible, to lay down his arms. To 
accomplish this object, it was necessary that he should antici- 

pate him at the passage of the rivers. A great number of rivers 
‘descend from the Alps, and, running through Lombardy, fall 
‘into the Po or the Adriatic. Besides the Po and the Tesino, 
“there are the Adda, the Oglio, the Mincio, the Adige, and many 
others. Bonaparte now had before him the Adda, which he had 
‘not been able to turn like the Tesino, because he must then have 
=gone as high as Cremona before he crossed the Po. The 
“passage of the Adda is at Pizzighitone, but the wrecks of Lip- 
‘tai’s division had just thrown themselves into that place. Bona- 
“parte hastened to ascend the Adda to reach the bridge of Lodi. 
“Beaulieu was there before him. It was impossible, therefore, 
‘to anticipate him at the passage of that river. But he had with 
him at Lodi only twelve thousand infantry and four thousand 
‘horse. Two other divisions, under Colli and Vukassovich, had 
‘made a circuit to Milan, to throw a garrison into the citadel, 


and were then to return to the Adda, to cross it at Cassano, 


a great way above Lodi. By endeavouring, then, to cross the 
Adda at Lodi, in spite of the presence of Beaulieu, Bonaparte 
might possibly reach the other bank before the two divisions, 
which. were to pass at Cassano, had completed their: movement. 
There would.then bea hope of cutting them off. Oe PaaS 
Bonaparte was before Lodi on the 20th (May 9). That town 


is situated on the same bank along which the French army was 


coming. Bonaparte caused it to be attacked unawares, and 
penetrated. into it.in spite of the Austrians. The latter, then 
quitting the town, retired by the bridge, and went ‘to rejoin the 
main body of their army on the other bank. This bridge it was 
necessary to pass over, on leaving Lodi, in order to cross the 
Adda. Twelve thousand infantry and four thousand horse were 
drawn up on the opposite bank; twenty pieces of artillery 
enfiladed the bridge; a host of sharpshooters was posted on the 
bank. It was not customary in war to confront such difficulties. 
A bridge defended by sixteen thousand men and twenty pieces of 
artillery was an obstacle which nobody would have attempted to 
surmount. The whole French army had sheltered itself from 
the fire behind the walls of Lodi, awaiting the orders of the 


tinguished bravery, and much beloved by his troops, though of an unquiet 
temper. It was remarked that, during ne 
preceding his death, he had appeared absent and dejected, giving no orders, 
seemingly deprived of his usual faculties, and oyerwhelmed by some fatal 
presentiment.”—Hazitt. E. OES RS te et RR Soar RY, 
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action of Fombio, on the evening 
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general. Bonaparte sallied from the town, explored the banks 
of the river, amidst a shower of balls and grape-shot, and, 
having formed his plan, returned to Lodi to put it in execution. 
_He ordered his cavalry to go up the Adda and to endeavour to 
ford it above the bridge; he then caused a column of six thou- 
sand grenadiers to be formed: he went through the. ranks, 
“encouraged them, and communicated extraordinary courage by 
his presence and his words. He then ordered them to debouch 
by the gate leading to the bridge, and to debouch ina run. He 
had calculated that, from the rapidity of the movement, the 
column would not have time to suffer much. This formidable 
column closed its ranks and debouched inarun upon .the bridge. 
A tremendous fire was poured upon them. The entire head of 
the column was struck down. It nevertheless advanced: haying 
reached the middle of the bridge, it hesitated ; but the generals 
encouraged it by their voices and by their example. It recovered 
itself, advanced, rushed upon the guns, and killed the gunners 
who attempted to defend them. At this moment, the Austrian 
infantry approached in its turn to support its artillery ; but, after 
what it had just achieved, the terrible column was not afraid of 
bayonets; it dashed upon the Austrians at the moment when 
the cavalry, which had found a ford, .was. threatening their 
-flanks ; it overthrew them, dispersed them, and took two thou- 
sand prisoners.* 


* The following is Bourrienne’s account of the celebrated battle of 
Lodi : 

* It now remained to cross the river ; but thirty pieces of cannon placed in 
battery, some at the further end of the old bridge, ‘and some a little above, 
and others a little below it, on the left bank, ‘in, order’ to, produce a:cross-fire, 
seemed to render such an enterprise next to impossible: .More, than. one 
brave republican general recommended a pause, which must, have ended in 
a retreat, but Bonaparte, keeping his eyes fixed, and his hand pointing at the 
bridge, said, ‘ That is the way to Milan—to Rome—to the possession of all 
Italy,—we must cross, let. it cost what it may. It must not be said that’ the 
tributary Adda stopped those heroes who had forced the Po? On this ocea- 
sion the French were pretty well supplied with artillery, and their first ope- 
‘ration was to open a heavy fire across the river on the enemy’s guns. General 
Beaumont, who commanded their cavalry, was sent to pass the Adda at a 
ford about a league above the bridge, and he took with him some flying artil- 
lery, with which he was to cannonade the right flank of the Austrians. By 
an inconceivable imbecility, the ford was not sufficiently guarded, and Beau- 
mont, though not without difficulty, passed through it with his horses and 
guns. As soon as Bonaparte saw that the heads of the French cavalry were 

forming on the left bank of the Adda, and that the manceuvre gave great 
uneasiness to the Austrians, he pointed his sword at the bridge and sounded 
the charge. It wason the 10th of May, and about six o’clock in the evening, 
‘when 4000 picked men, shouting‘ Vive la République, advanced on the 
bridge, which was literally swept by the enemy’s guns. The first effect was 
tremendous; the French were involved in a murderous hailstorm of cannon- 
balls, grape-shot, and musket-balls ;—they stopped—for a moment, they wa- 
vered. Then Bonaparte, and Lannes, and Berthier, and Massena, and Cer- 
yoni, and Dallemagne, and Dupas, threw themselves at the head of the 
columns, which dashed across the eis up to the mouths of the enemy’s 
Cc 
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jot inost daring deed struck the Austrians with astonish- 
ment, but, unfortunately it proved useless. Colli and Vukasso- 
yvich had succeeded in gaining the causeway of Brescia, and 
could no longer be cut off. If the result had failed, at least the 
line of the 4a Was carried, the courage of the soldiers was 
elevated to the highest pitch, and their devotion to their general 
was unbounded. In their gaiety they conceived a singular idea, 


guns. Lannes was the first to reach the left bank of the Adda, Napoleon 
the second. The Austrian artillerymen were bayoneted at their guns before 
Beaulieu could get to their rescue, for this doomed old general had kept his 
infantry too far in the rear of the bridge. By this means also the French 
infantry was allowed time to debouch from the téte-du-pont, and form in pretty 
good order. The battle, however, was not over. Though stupid, Beaulieu 
“was brave, and the Austrian troops had not. yet lost their dogged obstinacy. 
“Fhey concentrated’a little behind the river—they put their remaining artil- 
-lery‘in battery, and for some minutes it seemed doubtful whether they would 
snot driye their foes back to the blood-covered bridge, or into the waters of 
the Adda, But, in addition to Beaumont, who acted with his cavalry on 
‘their right flank,» Augereau now came up from Borghetto to the opportune 
_assistance of his comrades. Then Beaulieu retreated, but in such good order 
‘that ‘the’Rrench made few prisoners. The shades of night closed oyer a 
«sdene-of horror ;—between, the town and the bridge of Lodi, and the scene 
fof the prolonged action on the left bank, 2500 men and 400 horses on the 
Me of the Austrians lay dead or wounded, and the French could not have 
Teft fewer than 2000 men‘ in the same’condition, although Bonaparte owned. 
‘only to the loss of 400.) ‘This battle, which he used to call ‘the verte 
passage of the bridge -of Lodi,’ carried his fame to the highest pitch, while 
ithe great personal bravery he displayed in it endeared him to the troops. 
“The men, who cannot always appreciate military genius and science, know 
perfectly well how to estimate courage, and they soon idolize the commander 
‘that shows himself réady ‘to share ‘in their greatest dangers. »1t was.on this 
occasion that the soldiers gave Bonaparte the honorary and affectionate nick- 
name of ‘/Rhe Jittle, Corporal,’ .. He was then slight in figure and had almost 
jan. effeminate appearance.‘ It was a strange sight, saysa French veteran, 
‘ to see him on that day.on foot on the bridge, under ‘a feu-d’enfer, and mixed 
up with our tall grenadiers—he' looked’ like'‘a little boy? « Those men of 
routine'and prescription, the Austrian officers, who: adhered to.the old system 
of warfare,’ could not comprehend his new. conceptions.and innovations. 
‘ This beardless youth ought tolhave been beaten over and over again,’ said 
poor Beaulieu, ‘for who ever saw such tactics!’ A day ‘or two after the 
battle of Lodi, an old Hungarian officer, who did not know' his’ person, was 
“brought prisoner to the French commander-in-chief. ‘ Well; said Bonaparte, 
~* What do you think of the state of the war now ?—‘ Nothing can be worse 
on your side,’ replied the old martinet. ‘Here you havea youth who abso- 
Intely knows.nothing of the rules of war ; to-day he is in our rear, to-morrow 
yon, our flank, next again in our front. Such gross violations of the principles 
“of the art of war are not to be supported!’” EB. Nitaqo SSSR) 
“ Some one having read at St. Helena an account of the battle of Lodi, in 
-oWhich, it was said that Bonaparte displayed great courage in crossing the 


.jbridge,,and that Lannes passed it after him, * Before me!’ cried Bonaparte — 


» with much, warmth, ‘Lannes passed first, and I only followed him. It. is 
»mecessary..to correct that on the spot.’ And the correction was accordingly 
| made.in the margin of.the book.”—Havlitt. “BE. 9 (operat een 35 
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first spark of my ambition was kindled ”—Zas Casés.\ “Ex coul o) botox 
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“was struck;with ‘the. possibility of becoming ‘famous, It'was: then that the: 
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which serves to illustrate the national character, . The oldest of 
the soldiers assembled, one day, and, seeing that theit géneral 
‘was very young, they took it into their heads to make him 'pass 
through all the ranks: at. Lodi they made him corporal, atid 
when he appeared in the camp, they saluted him by the title since 
become so famous of the little corporal.* We shall find them here- 
after conferring others upon him, according as hie merited them. 
The Austrian army had insured its retreat upon the Tyrol. 
It would have been of no use to follow it. Bonaparte then 
resolved to fall upon Lombardy, to take possession of, and.to 
organize it. The remains of Liptai’s division had intrenched 
themselyes at Pizzighitone and might convert it into a fortifica- 
tion. . He proceeded thither to drive them from the place $: “he 
then sent Massena before him to Milan; .Augereau. fell back to 
occupy Pavia. He wished to overawe that great, city,, cele- 
brated for its university, and to show it one of the finest divi- 
“sions of the army.. Serrurier’s and Laharpe’s divisions were left 
— Pizzighitone, Lodi, Cremona, and. Cassano, to ,gtiard the 
“Adda. Y 1 391 bi ae 
* Bonaparte at length set out for Milan: On:the approach: of 
the French army, the partisans of Austria, and all those-who 
were terrified at the reputation of our soldiers, who were reported 
_ ‘to be as barbarous as they were. brave, had fled and covered the 
‘roads to Brescia and the Tyrol. The archduke had set out, and 
thad been seen to shed tears on’ leaving’ his beautiful capital. 
‘The majority,.of the Milanese gave way to hope, and awaited 
our army: in» the .most favourable.mood.. When they had 
‘received the first division commanded.by,Massena, and saw 
‘those soldiers, whom ‘report painted inv such frightful colours, 
respecting property and person, and manifesting the benevolence 
natural to their, character, they. were filled with enthusiasin and 
treated them with the utmost. kindness... The patriots had ‘as- 
“sembled from*all'parts of Italy, and awaited..the. young con- 
queror, whdse ‘exploits Were ‘so rapid, and ‘whose Italian name 
sounded so, sweetly to their ears. The Count de Melzi was im- 
mediately sent to meet Bonaparte, and to promise him obedience.+ 
~A national guard was formed and clothed in the three colours, 
“green, red, ‘and white. The Duke de Serbelloni was appointed 
to-command it, A triumphalarch was erected to. receive the 
French general. On _ the 26th of Floreal (May 15), a’ month 
after the opening of the campaign, Bonaparte made his entry 


_.. * & How subtle is the chain which unites the most trivial circumstances 
- to the most important, events! Perhaps this ver nickname contributed ‘to 
the Emperor’s miraculous. success on his return from Elba iw 1815. While 
he was haranguing the first battalion he met, which he found i eee ee 
» parley with; a-voice from.the ranks exclaimed, ‘ Vive notre petit caporal ! 
/ We will never fightjagainst him,’ ”—Las Cases... Be oe geen ope 7 
©) It was.in memory of this mission, that Napoleon, when King of Italy, 
created the duchy of Lodi, in favour of Melzi.”—Montholon.. Ez. Sadik 
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into Milan.!''The whole population of the capitalwent forth to: 

meet him.” The national guard was under arms, The munici- 

pality' came and delivered to him the keys of the city. Accla-: 

mations accompanied him all the ne to the Serbelloni palace, 
2 


where’ quarters: were prepared for him. He had now won 


the imagination of the Italians, as well as that of the sol- 
diers, and’he could act by moral force as powerfully as by phy- 


sical force. . 


It was not his intention to stay long in Milan, any more than 
he had done at Cherasco after the submission of Piedmont. He 


meant ‘to’ remain there merely sufficient time to organize the 
province temporarily, to draw from it the resources requisite for 
, his army, and to regulate every thing upon his rear. His 
plan was still to hasten afterwards to the Adige and Mantua, 
and’ if possible to penetrate into the Tyrol and beyond the 


Alps. to 2s od 


-“The -Austrians | had. left two thousand men in the citadel of 
Milan. Bonaparte caused it to be immediately invested. It 
was agreed ‘with ‘the commandant of the citadel that he should 
not fire'upon’the city, forit was Austrian property, which he had 


no sinterest’ in destroying. The operations of the siege were 


forthwith commenced. ag 
©Bonaparte; without entering into any specific engagement with 
the \ Milanese, or promising them an independence which he 


could not ‘ensure ‘to them, nevertheless encouraged sufficient: 


hopes to excite their patriotism. He held energetic language to 


them, and said that, to obtain liberty, they ought to deserve it by’ 
assisting’ toemancipate Italy for ever from Austria.» He insti- 


tuted a provisional municipal administration; he caused national 


guards to be every where formed, in order to give Lombardy a 


commencement of military organization. He then turned his 


attention tothe wants of his army, and was obliged to impose’ 
on the Milanese a’ contribution of twenty millions. This mea-’ 


sure appeared to him detrimental, because it must retard the 
march of the public mind; but it was indispensable, and_ it 
excited nevertheless no very great discontent. Owing to the 
magazines. found in Piedmont, and to the corn furnished: by the 
Duke of Parma, the army had abundance of provisions. The 


soldiers grew fat, eating good bread and good meat, and drink-. 


ing excellent wine. They were satisfied, and began to observe 


/ 


strict discipline. All that was now left to be done, was to clothe 


them. They had still the same old clothes as in the Alps; they 
were In rags, and were imposing only by their renown, their 
martial bearing, and their admirable discipline. Bonaparte soon 
found new resources. The Duke of Modena, whose states bor- 


dered: upon the Po, below those of the Duke of Parma, despatched. 


envoys’ to ‘obtain the same conditions as the latter. This ava- 


ricious prince, ‘seeing’ all his predictions realized, had fled to” 
Venice with his’ treasures, leaving the government of his domi- 
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_ minions to a regency. Not wishing, however, to ruin them, he: 
applied to negotiate. Bonaparte could not grant, peace, but he- 
was at liberty to grant. armistices, which. were equivaleat to: it, 
and which rendered him master of all the states, of. Italy. 
on required ten millions, supplies of all kinds, horses, and, pice: 
ures. 9 28 -,atigrie 6 novsdrasait”: 
With the resources which he had thus obtained in the country}, 
he established on the banks of the Po large magazines,‘ hospitals. 
furnished with necessaries for the accommodation. of..fifteen 
thousand sick, and filled all the chests of the army. Deeming’ 
himself rich enough, he even sent off some millions to Genoa. 
for the Directory. As he knew, moreover, that the army of the, 
Rhine was in want of funds, and that this penury prevented it: 
from taking the field, he sent a million, by way of Switzerland,; 
to Moreau. It was an act of kindness to.a comrade, that was: 
both honourable and serviceable to himself; for it was of im-\ 
portance that Moreau should take the field, to prevent the Aus- 
trians from directing their principal forces against Italy: ys\\1/) 
_/ On consideration of all these things, Bonaparte was still more: 
confirmed in his plans, It was not necessary, in his opinion; tox 
march against the princes of Italy; it was. requisite; to)act: 
against the Austrians only. So long as he should be able to re- 
_sist them and to prevent their return into Lombardy, all).the 
Italian states, trembling under the ascendency. of,the: French 
army, would submit one after another.|, The Dukes of Parma 
and. Modena had submitted. Rome and Naples would do the 
same, if he continued master of the gates of Italy. It was 
requisite, in like, manner, not to be precipitate in regard, to the, 
jeople, and, without overthrowing governments, to-wait till the: 
subjects should rise of their own accord. ri9) + abvsng 
» But, amidst these just ideas, these vast plans, he was-stopped 
short by a most mortifying. cireumstance..:'The Directory was. 
enchanted with his services. Carnot, on reading his despatches, 
written with energy and precision, but with, extreme warmth. of 
imagination, was alarmed. at his gigantic plans. He justly, 
thought, that to attempt to traverse the Tyrol and to cross the: 
Alps a second time was too extravagant a scheme, nay, even im- 
possible; but, in his turn, to correct the plan: of the: young: 
general, he conceived another far more dangerous. . Lombardy 
being conquered, the French ought to advance, according to 
Carnot, into the Peninsula, to punish the Pope and. the Bour- 
bons of Naples, and to drive the English from Leghorn, where 
the Duke of Tuscany suffered them to be masters. To this end, 
Carnot, in the name of the Directory, ordered the army of Italy 
to be divided into two: one part, under Kellermann, to be left in 
Lombardy; the other, under the command of Bonaparte, to 
march upon Rome and Naples. This disastrous plan renewed 
the fault which the French have always committed, that of 
penetrating into the Peninsula before they, were masters, of 
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Upper Italy..; Itias)not with the Pope or with Naples that. the 
‘possession of Italy ought to be disputed, but with the Austrians. 
ae. this case,the line of; operation is not on the Tiber; but-on the 
Adige... Impatience to possess has always urged us on to: Rome 
and Naples, and, while we have been-overrunning the Peninsula, 
owe haye always found the road.closed|upon us. It was natural - 
that. republicans ‘should wish, to chastise a Pope and a Bour- 
-bon; but. they committed the same blunder as the ancient 
-kings of France. . oT Svat 
Bonaparte, in his plan for throwing himself into the valley of 
the Danube, had kept the Austrians alone in view. It was the 
exaggeration of truth ina sound but young mind, With such 
& conviction, then, he could. not consent to march into the 
Peninsula; besides, aware of the importance of unity of direc- 
Aion ina conquest. which required as much _ political as’ mili- 
ary genius, |he could not endure the idea of sharing the com- 
‘mand-withan{old general, brave but of moderate abilities, and. 
full.of, vanity... This:\was in him that just egotism of genius, 
whichis anxious to perform its task alone, because it feels that 
sitself alone is capable of performing it. He behaved here asvin 
-the field=of battle.|. He hazarded his future prospects, and ten- 
dered his resignation ina letter equally respectful and bold.*. He 
-wasvaware thatthe Directory.durst not accept it ; but it is cer- 
stain that he would: much, rather, have resigned. than obeyed, 
-be¢ause he could not consent to suffer his glory andthe army to 
be thrown away in the execution jof a vicious plan. 9© os) ) so°u) 
Opposing the most-lumirfous, reason to| the: errors\of Carnot, 
she said that the: French ought to.continue to make head: against 
the Austrians and:to,attend to them alone; that a mere division, 
marching upon the|/Po and Ancona, would frighten the Penin- 
sula,, and: force, Rome and Naples to beg for quarter. _He pre- 
pated immediately ito leave. Milan, \to hasten tothe Adige, and 
to lay siege to,Mantua., There he purposed) to wait for fresh 
orders from. the Directory and a reply to: his despatches. My 
»o/He published a new proclamation to his:soldiers,-which could~ 
not fail to. strike their imagination strongly, and! which was also 
calculated to make a powerful impression on that of the Pope 
and the King of Naples: ‘io To wateue edie 
abs Soldiers ! you have rushed like a torrent from the top of 
the Apennines; you have overthrown, dispersed, every thing 
that.opposed. your progress. Piedmont, delivered from Austrian’ 
tyranny, has-returned to her natural sentiments of peace and 
lo HeTUTR9TD to sbu. ie ho 2 . 


(o*oThefollowing’are the’terms in which Napoleon addressed Carnot ‘on 
this, occasion 2 f\Kellermann: would command the army as: wellas I; for no 
one ismore conyinced.than I am of the courage and audacity. of the soldiers; 
but to unite us together would ruin every thing. I will not serve with a man 
who considers himself the first general in Europe; and. it:is better to have 
one bad general than:two. good ones. . Waris, like government, decided ina 
great degree by tact.” E. : "SE vege and 
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friendship for France.) Milan is ‘yours, and thé republican flag 
ewaves throughout all Lombardy. ‘The Dukes! of? Parmaand 
“Modena. owe their! political existence’ to your generosity ‘alone. 
“The army which proudly threatened you finds: no“longer any 
barrier to secure it against©your’ courage: the Po,*the Tesins, 
‘andthe Adda, have not stopped you for a single day;* those 
_ highly vaunted bulwarks of ‘Italy have proved ‘imsufficient ;’ you 
have’ passed them as rapidly as the Apennines. ‘These successes 
shave produced joy in the bosom of the countrys’ your repre- 
‘sentatives have ordered a festival dedicated’ to’ your victories, 
which are celebrated in all the communes of the republic,’ There 
your fathers, your mothers; your wives, ‘your sisters, your sweét- 
‘hearts, are rejoicing in your achievements, and. boasting’ with 
pride that you belong to them. Yes, soldiers! you'have done 
much; but is therenothing more left for you to do? Shall it’be 
-said of us'that we knew how to conquer, but not how tofollow 
sup the victory ? Shall posterity reproach you with’ having found 
-a Capua in Lombardy?’ But I see you already running toarmé. 
‘Well! let us set out! We have still forced marches to'make, 
yenemies to subdue, laurels to gather, injuries'to revenge.'!°Het 
those who have whetted the daggers’ of civil -warin France; who 
shave basely assassinated our ministérs,*who' burned ‘our ships at 
-Toulon—let those tremble ! © The hour’of vengeance has’struck ; 
but let not the people be alarmed; we are friends of the people 
‘every where, and more particularly of the descendants of the Bru- 
tuses, the Scipios,and the great: men whom we'have taken for our 
models. To re-establish the Capitol; to set ‘up *there: with honour 
the statues: of the heroes who rendered it celebrated ;' ‘to rouse the 


Prairial (May 22), to proceed to Lodi, and to advance’ towards 
the Adige. : wradgese B. acs 
» While Bonaparte was pursuing his march, an unexpected 
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of Condé was coming through Switzerland upon the rear of the 
republicans, and that they were on the brink of destruction. The 
priests, availing ‘themselves of their influence over some of the 
peasantry, who had suffered from the passage of the army, 
excited them to take arms. Bonaparte having just quitted Milan,» 
the moment was deemed favourable for carrying the revolt into 
execution, and for raising all Lombardy on his rear. The garrison » 
of the citadel of Milan gave the signal by a sortie. The tocsin — 
was immediately rung throughout the whole surrounding coun=— 
try; and armed peasants repaired to Milan, to make themselves — 
masters of the city. But the division which Bonaparte had left 
to blockade the citadel quickly forced the garrison to fall back 
within its walls, and drove out the peasants who ventured to 
make their appearance. In the environs of Pavia the insurgents — 
were more successful. They entered that city, and made them- 
selves masters of it, in spite of the three hundred men whom 
Bonaparte had left in garrison there. ‘These three hundred men, — 
fatigued or sick, shut themselves up in a fort, to escape being — 
slaughtered. The insurgents surrounded the fort, and summoned - 
it-ito surrender. A. French general, passing at that moment 
through Pavia, was seized, and obliged, while a dagger was held 
to his throat, to sign an order commanding the garrison to open 
its gates. The order was signed and executed. 3130 

_ This revolt might produce disastrous consequences. It might » 
provoke a general insurrection and bring ruin on the French 
army. The public mind ofa nation is always more advanced in 
the cities than in the country. While the population of the 
cities of Italy was declaring for us, the peasants, excited by the © 
monks, and suffering severely from the passage of the armies, 
were most unfavourably disposed. Bonaparte was at Lodi, when, 
on the 4th of Prairial (May 24), he received intelligence of the 
occurrences at Milan and Pavia. He immediately turned back. 
with three’ hundred horse, a battalion of grenadiers, and six © 
pieces of cannon. Order was already restored in» Milan. He 
pursued his route to Pavia, sending the Archbishop of Milan > 
before him. The insurgents had pushed -an advanced guard as 
far as the village of Binasco. Lannes dispersed it. Bonaparte, 
conceiving that it behoved him to act with promptitude and. 
energy, in order to put an end to the evil in its birth, caused the 
village to be set on fire, that the sight of the flames might strike 
terror into Pavia. On arriving before that city, he halted. It 
contained thirty thousand inhabitants; it was enclosed within an 
old:wall, and it was occupied by seven or eight thousand in- 
surgent, peasants. They had closed the gates and manned the 
walls. ‘To take this city with three hundred horse and one bat~ 
talion was no easy matter; yet there was no time to lose, for the 
army was already on the Oglio, and it required the presence of 
its general. ..In the night, Bonaparte caused a threatening pro-_ 
clamation to be posted on the gates of Pavia, in which he said | 
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_ that a misled: mob, without: any real means of resistance, was) 
_ defying an).army triumphant over kings, and: meant, -to’plunge’ 
the people of Italy into ruin; ‘that, adhering to his intention of | 
not making war upon the people, he would pardon this act’ of, 
madness, and leave a door open for repentance ; but that those» 
who should not instantly lay down their arms should be treated! 
as rebels, and their villages burned... The flames of Binasco, he» 
added, ought to serve as a warning to them. In the morning, | 
the peasants, who were masters of the city, refused to deliver it’ 
up. Bonaparte ordered the walls to be cleared with grape and | 
howitzer-shot: he then brought up his grenadiers, who broke” 
open the gates with hatchets. They forced their way into the 
city, and had to sustain a combat in the streets. The resistance,” 
however, was not long. The peasants fled, and left: unfortu- 
nate Pavia to the wrath of the conqueror. The soldiers, with: 
loud shouts, demanded leave to pillage. Bonaparte, by way of 
iving a severe.example, allowed them three hours to plunder.* 
_ They were scarcely a thousand men, and they could: not do any! 
great mischief in so large a city as Pavia. They fell wpon:the ® 
goldsmiths’ shops, and secured a considerable quantity of jewel- 
lery. The most censurable act was the pillage of the Mont de 
Pieté, but fortunately, in Italy, as: in every other country where 
there are poor and vain individuals among the great, the. Monts 
de Piété were full of articles belonging to the higher classes of 
the country. The houses of Spallanzani-and Volta were: pre- 
served by the officers, who themselves guarded) the dwellings of 
those illustrious votaries of science—an example doubly honour- 
able to France and to Italy. EAT 
Bonaparte then despatched his horse to:'the:surrounding coun- 
try, and ordered a great number of ‘the insurgents to be put to 
death. This prompt severity produced’ universal submission, 
and overawed the party in Italy which was hostile to liberty and 
to. France. It is painful to be obliged to employ such means ; 
but Bonaparte was compelled to resort to them, upon pain of 
sacrificing his army and the destinies of Italy. The party of the 
monks trembled: the sufferings of Pavia, passing from mouth to 
mouth, were exaggerated; and the French army recovered its 
formidable reputation. 
. This—affair finished, Bonaparte immediately returned to re~ 
~ join the army, which was on the Oglio, and about to enter the 
Venetian territory. ; 
On the approach of the French army, the question so much agi- 
tated in Venice, whether to take part with Austria or France, was 
discussed anew by the senate. Some of the old oligarchy, who 


* “Pavia,” said the Emperor, “is the only place I ever gave up to pillage. 
Thad promised it to the soldiers for twenty-four hours ;_ but after three hours 
I could bear it no longer, and put an end to it. Policy and morality are 
equally opposed to the system. Nothing is so certain to disorganize and 
completely ruin an army.”—Las Cases. 
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had retainéd'd degree of energy, would have wished ‘the republic 
to.form-an‘immediate: alliance with Austria, the natural pro~ 
tector of all old despotisms ; but’ Austrian ambition was dreaded 
for the future, and the vengeance of France at the moment. 
Besides, it would” be necessary'to'take arms, a resolution ex- 
tremely unpleasant to an enervated government. Some young 
members of the oligarchy, equally energetic, but less infatuated’ 
than their elders, likewise recommended a courageous determi- 
nation, They proposed to raise a formidable armament, but to 
maintain the neutrality, and to threaten with fifty thousand men 
either of the powers which would violate the Venetian territory. 
This, was a strong resolution, but too strong to be adopted. 
Some prudent persons, on the contrary, proposed a third course, 
namely-an alliance with France. Battaglia, the senator, a man 
of an acute, sagacious, and temperate mind, adduced argu-« 
ments, ‘which the lapse of time has invested, as it were, with the 
character -of prophecies. In his opinion, neutrality, even an_ 
armed neutrality, was the worst of all determinations. It ‘was. 
impossible to: make themselves respected, whatever force they 
displayed; and, not having attached either of the parties’ to 
their-cause, they would sooner or later be sacrificed by both. Tt 
was absolutely necessary therefore to decide either for Austria 
or for France. Austria was for the moment driven out of Italy ; 
and,. even supposing’ her to possess the means of returning, ‘she 
could not do so in Jess than two months, during which time the 
republic might be destroyed by ‘the French army. ‘Besides, the | 
ambition of Austria was/always’ more’ 'to’ be dreaded’ by’ Venice. 
She. had: always «coveted ‘her.'provinces' in’ Elyria “and ‘Upper 
Italy, and. would seize the first:opportunity to possess herself of 
them. | The only:guarantee against this ambition was the power 
of, France; -which: had: nothing to envy Venice for, and which - 
would always have-an interest in defending her. France, it was 
true, professed principles which were'repugnant to the Venetian 
nobility 5, but it was high time to make some indispensable sacri+ 
fices tothe spirit:of the age, and: to yield “to the nobles of the 
main land those concessions which could alone bitid them to the 
republic and to the golden book. With some ‘slight modifica 
tions in the ancient constitution, they might satisfy the ambition 
of all:classes of Venetian subjects and attach France’ to them ; 
if, moreover they should ‘take arms for the latter, they might 
hope, perhaps, to be rewarded for the services which they should 
haye rendered by'the spoils of Austria in Lombardy. “In every 
case, repeated Battaglia, neutrality would be the very worst 
course fon-all, parties. 1 ons to evbs ni qu 
«This opinion; the wisdom of which time has demonstrated, too 
deeply, wounded the pride and the prejudices of the old Venetian 
aristocracy to»be adopted. It must also’ be: observed that sufs 
ficient ,reliance:was not’ placed’ on’ the°*duration of the French: 
power, ine dtaly,for Venice to seek ‘an‘alliance with it. There 
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_ was’ an ancient; Italian, adage. which said. that) Italy: was thé 
grave of the French, and) the Venetians were apprehensive lest 
they should afterwards find, themselves exposed, without defence,’ 
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_.To these three courses one: more convenient was preferred) and. 
one more conformable with the routine and the weakness of this’ 
old. government—unarmed neutrality. It was decided that prow 
veditori should be sent to meet Bonaparte, to assure him’ of the’ 
neutrality of the republic, and to claim) the respect due to the! 
Venetian territory and subjects. A great dread of the French: 
prevailed, but they were known to be easy and sensible to ‘kind’ 
treatment. . Orders were issued to all the agents of the govern- 
- ment, to receive and to treat them in the. best manner, ‘and’to: 
pay. particular attention to the officers and generals in‘ order “to! 
gain their goodwill. , Ra yous 
. Bonaparte,.on his arrival in the Venetian territory,’ hadas* 
much need of prudence as Venice herself». This power, though? 
in.the hands of an enfeebled government, wasistill great, \' [tbe 
~ hoyed him not.to indispose it to such a) degree:as to! oblige’it ite: 
taken up arms; for then Upper Italy would be no longertenable’ 
for the French ; but it was also requisite, while observing’ the 
neutrality, to compel Venice to suffer us/to remain upon her tere 
-ritory; to allow us to fight, and even-torsupply ourselves ‘with’ 
provisions, there, if possible... She had granted a passage to the 
Austrians; that was the reason which it would be necessary to’ 
urge for,taking every liberty and demanding every thing, while 
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continuing within the Jimits,of neutrality. Al 

_ Bonaparte, onjentering Brescia, -published:a proclamation, in 
which he declared that; in, passing through-the Venetian ‘territory. 
in, pursuit of the imperial army, to«which:a passage had been 
granted, he should respect the territoryand::the» inhabitants’ of 
the republic of Venice; that he should) make» his army obseive 
the strictest discipline ; that whatever it-should take*should’ be 
paid. for; and.that, he should not:forget the old:ties which united 
the two republics;; He was very cordially -received by the Vene- 
tian proyeditore of Brescia, and continued-his march. He ‘had’ 
crossed the Oglio, which is the next stream to the Adda; he 
arrived before the Mincio, which, issuing from the lake ‘of 
Garda, winds. through the plain of the Mantuan, then, after a 
~ course of some leagues, forms a new lake, and/at last falls into 
the Po. Beaulieu, reinforced by ten thousand men, had’ posted 
himself on the line of the Mincio, to defendits: An?advanced 
guard of four thousand foot and two thousand: horse was’ drawn 
up in advance of the river, at the village. of Borghetto. ~The 
mass of the army occupied the position of Valeggio, beyond the 
Mincio; the reserve was a little farther back at Villa Franca’; 
and detached. corps guarded the course of the Mincio, above and, 
below Valeggio..... The Venetian town of Peschierais ‘situated ‘on 
the Mincio, ,at the,very point'where it issues from othe lake’ of 
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Garda. Beaulieu, who wished to have that place, in order to 
gain a firmer support for the right of his line, deceived the 
Venetians, and, upon pretext of obtaining a passage for ad, 
men, surprised the town and placed in it a strong garrison. It 
had a bastioned enclosure and eighty pieces of cannon. 
Bonaparte, in advancing upon this line, wholly neglected 
Mantua, which was on his right, and which he had not yet time 
to blockade, and supported his left towards Peschiera. His 
plan was to cross the Mincio at Borghetto and Valeggio. To 
this end, it was requisite that he should deceive Beaulieu in 
regard to his intention. On this occasion, he had recourse to 
the same stratagem as at the passage of the Po. He directed 
one corps upon Peschiera and another upon Lonato, so as to 
alarm Beaulieu about the Upper Mincio, and to make him su 
pose that he designed to cross at Peschiera, or to turn the lake 
of Garda. At the same time, he directed his most serious 
attack against Borghetto. That village, situated in advance of 
the Mincio, was, as we have stated above, guarded by four thou- 
sand foot and two thousand horse. On the 9th of Prairial 
(May 29), Bonaparte commenced the engagement. He had 
always had great trouble to make his cavalry fight. It was not 
accustomed to charge, because formerly very little use had been 
made of it, and it was besides intimidated by the high reputation 
of the German cavalry. Bonaparte was determined to bring it 
into action at all hazards, because he attached great importance 
to the services that it-was capable of rendering. In advancing 
upon-Borghetto, he distributed his grenadiers and his carbiniers 
on the right and left of his cavalry; he placed the artillery in 
the rear, and, having thus enclosed it, he launched it upon the 
enemy. Supported on either side, and led on by the impetuous 
Murat, it performed prodigies, and put to flight the Austrian 
squadrons. ‘The infantry then attacked the village of Borghetto 
and took it. The Austrians, retiring from it by the bridge lead- 
ing from Borghetto to Valeggio, attempted to break it down. 
They actually succeeded in destroying one arch. But some 
grenadiers, led by General Gardanne, plunged into the Mincio, 
which was fordable in some places, and crossed it, holding their 
muskets above their heads, in defiance of the fire from the oppo- 
‘site heights. The Austrians fancied that they beheld the column 
of Lodi, and retired without destroying the bridge. The broken 
arch was repaired, and the army was enabled to cross. Bona- 
parte instantly started to ascend the Mincio with Augereau’s 
division, in pursuit of the Austrians; but they declined battle 
the whole day. Leaving Augereau’s division to continue the 
pursuit, he returned to Valeggio, where he found Massena’s 
division beginning to make their soup. All at once the charge 
sounded, and the Austrian hussars dashed into the middle of the 
village. Bonaparte had scarcely time to escape. He mounted 
a horse and soon ascertained that this was one of the enemy’s 
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- corps left to guard the Lower Mincio, and which was ascending 
the river to rejoin Beaulieu in his retreat towards the mountains. 
_ Massena ran to arms and gave chase to this division, which, 
however, succeeded in rejoining Beaulieu. 
‘The Mincio was thus crossed. Bonaparte had decided for a 
second time the retreat of the Imperialists, who threw them- 
Selves definitively into the Tyrol. He had gained an important 
advantage, that of making his cavalry fight, and curing it of its 
dread of the Austrian cavalry. To this he attached great con- 
sequence. Before his time but little use was made of the 
cavalry, and he had judged that it might be rendered very ser- 
viceable by employing it to cover the artillery. He had calcu- 
lated that the light artillery and the cavalry, seasonably em- 
ployed, were capable of producing the effect of a mass of 
infantry of ten times the number. He began already to takea 
reat liking to young Murat, who knew how to make his squa- 
le fight—a merit which he then considered as very rare 
among the officers of that arm. The surprise which had en- 
dangered his person suggested another idea, namely to forma 
corps to which he gave the name of guides. It was to consist of 
nicked men, and its destination was to accompany him wherever 
2 went. In this case, his personal safety was but a-secondary 
consideration with him: he perceived the advantage of having 
always at hand a devoted corps, capable of the boldest actions. 
We shall hereafter see him in fact deciding important engage- 
ments by employing of twenty-five of these brave fellows. He 
gave the command of this corps to a cavalry officer, possessing 
great coolness and intrepidity, and afterwards well-known by 
the name of Bessiéres.* 


' * « Jean Baptiste Bessiéres was born in 1768, His family was of humble 
origin. At an early age he obtained admission into the Constitutional Guard 
of Louis XVI., and on the dissolution of that body was attached to the legion 
of the Pyrenees.’ In 1796 he joined the army of Italy, and was noticed for 
his bravery by Bonaparte, who entrusted him with the command of his guides, 
@ corps chick by successive augmentations became in the sequel the famous 
Imperial Guard, of which Bessiéres retained the command till his death. 
He attended the Emperor throughout his German campaigns, and fought at 
Jena, Friedland, and Eylau, exhibiting both valour and prudence. He then 
went to Spain, and defeated Cuesta in a pitched battle, which opened the 
5 way for the French to Madrid. “At Wagram he led the French horse against 
the Austrian flank, and in 1812 went through the Russian campaign with 
honour. The opening of the next saw him in the place of Murat—at the head 
of the cavalry of the whole army. He was killed in the evening before the 
battle of Lutzen while forcing a defile. Marshal Bessitres was an excellent 
soldier and a good man, and did all mabe power to mitigate the horrors of 
ar.”—Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. boats? 
vi cadaws was a iP ot fee than Lannes, and, like him, he was from the. 
South, as the accent of both sufficiently testified ; like him too, he had a 
mania for powder, but with a striking difference in the cut of his hair: a 
small lock at each side projected like little dogs’ ears, and his long and thin 
Prussian cue supplied the place of the cadogan. of Lannes. He had good: 
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.,.Beaulieu, on evacuating Peschiera, had retreated to the Tyrol., 
A.combat had taken place with the, Austrian rear-guard, and it 
was not till.after, a very. brisk action) that. the French army. 
entered the town.. The Venetians having been unable to recover 
it from: Beaulieu, it had ceased, to,,be neutral, and. the, French 
were. authorized to establish themselves there. Bonaparte knew. 
that the Venetians had been deceived by Beaulieu, and he re-. 
solved to avail himself of that circumstance to obtain from them. 
all that he wished. He wanted the line of the Adda, and more 
particularly the important city of Verona, which commands the. 
river; but, above all, he wanted to obtain supplies. . . 
_.Foscarelli, the proveditore, an old Venetian oligarch, strongly 
wedded to his prejudices and full of hatred against, France, was, 
commissioned to repair to Bonaparte’s head-quarters... He had 
been told that the general was highly enraged at what had hap- — 
pened.at Peschiera, and report represented his anger as dreadful, 
Binasco and Pavia attested his severity; two armies destroyed 
and. italy conquered attested his power... The proveditore 
arriyed)at Peschiera full of terror, and, on setting out, he wrote. 
to, his, government:, May, God. be pleased to accept me as a. 
victim... He was charged with the special mission of preventin 
the..French from.. entering Verona. That city, which had 
afforded, an asylum, to the, Pretender, was in the most painful, 
anxiety... Young Bonaparte, who was subject to violent gusts. 
of passion, but who could also feign them, omitted nothing to 
increase the fright of the proveditore.. He inveighed vehemently 
against the Venetian government, which, pretended to be neu- 
tral, and could not enforce respect for its neutrality ; which, in 
suffering the Austrians to seize Peschiera, had exposed the army 
to, the loss of a great number of brave fellows before that place.. 
He said that the blood of his comrades cried for vengeance, and 
a signal vengeance they must have. The proveditore made 
many excuses for the Venetian authorities, and then adverted to. 
the essential point, which was Verona. He declared that he had. 
orders, to forbid both the belligerent powers the entry into that, 
city. Bonaparte replied that it was then too late; that Massena 


teeth, a slight cast in the eye, but not to a disagreeable extent ; and a rather 
prepossessing address.”— Duchess d’Abrantes. HE. - Kenn. 

“ Bessitres, Duke of Istria, always continued good, humane, and generous ;/ 
of antique loyalty and integrity ; and, whether considered as a citizen or a 
soldier, an honest, worthy man. He often made use of the high favour in which 
he stood to do extraordinary acts of kindness, even to people of very different 
ways of thinking from himself. He was adored by the guards, in the midst. 
of whom he passed his life. At the battle of Wagram, a ball struck him off 
his horse, without doing him any further injury. A mournful cry arose from 
the whole battalion, upon which Napoleon remarked, the next time he saw 
him, ‘ Bessieres, the ball. which struck you drew tears from all my. guard. 
Return thanks to it, _It ought to be very dear to you’ After living like. 
Bayard, Bessieres died like Turenne. He was sincerely attached to the 
Emperor. . Indeed, he almost worshipped him ; and would certainly neyer: 
haye abandoned his person or his fortunes.”—-Las Cases. E ie 
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had al ready marched thither; that perhaps at that very moment 
he was setting fire to it, to punish a city which had had the in- 
solence to consider itself for a moment as the capital of the 
French empire.* The proveditore renewed his supplications, and 
Bonaparte, atfecting to be somewhat appeased, replied that the 
utmost he could do was, if Massena had not already entered by 
main force, to grant a delay of twenty-four hours, after which he 
would employ bombs and cannon. e Ustien 

The awe-struck proveditore retired. He returned to Verona, 
where he gave directions for admitting the French. On their 
approach, the wealthiest inhabitants, conceiving that they 
should not be forgiven for the residence of the Pretender in their 
city, fled in great numbers to the Tyrol, carrying with them theit 
most valuable effects. The Veronese, however, soon regained 
confidence, on seeing the French, and on convincing themselves 
with their own eyes that these republicans were not so barbarous 
as rumour had represented them. 

Two other Venetian envoys arrived at Verona to see Bona- 
parte, Erizzo and Battaglia, senators, had been chosen for this 
mission. The latter was the person who had recommended an 
alliance with France, and it was hoped at Venice that these new 
ambassadors would succeed better than Foscarelli in pacifying 
the general. He actually received them much more favourably 
than Foscarelli; and, now that he had attained the object of his 
wishes, he affected to be appeased, and to consent to listen to 
reason. What he wanted for the future was provisions, and, if 
possible, an alliance between Venice and France. It was requi- 
site to be by turns haughty and winning. He was both. “ The 
first law,” said he, “for men is to live. I would gladly spare 
the republic of Venice the trouble of feedmg us; but, since the 
fortune of war has obliged us to come hither, we are forced to 
live where we happen to be. Let the republic of Venice furnish 
my soldiers with what they need: she may afterwards settle 
with the French republic.” It was agreed that a Jew con- 
tractor should procure for the army all that it wanted, and that 
Venice should secretly pay this contractor, that she might 
not appear to violate the neutrality by supplying the French, 
Bonaparte then adverted to the subject of an alliance. “I have 
just occupied the Adige,” said he; “I have done so because I 
must have a line, because that is the best, and because your 
government is incapable of defending it. Let it arm fifty thou- 
sand men, let it place them on the Adige, and I will restore to 
it the towns of Verona and Porto Legnago, For the rest,” 


* “To the Venetian commissioners, Napoleon, from the first, used the most 
insulting and rigorous language. ‘ Venice,’ said he, ‘by daring to give an 
asylum to the Count dé Lille, a pretender to the throne of France, has de- 
clared war against the republic. I know not why I should not redtice Verona. 
to ashes—a town which has had the presumption to esteem itself the capital 
of France.”— Memoirs of Prince Hardenberg. 
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added‘he, “ you must be pleased to see us here. | What France 
sends’ me to do in these parts is entirely for the interest of 
Venice. I'am come to drive the Austrians beyond the Alps, 
perhaps to constitute Lombardy an independent state: can no- 
thing more advantageous be done for your republic? If she 
would’ unite with us, no doubt she would be handsomely re- 
warded for that service. We are not making war upon any 
government: we are the friends of all those who shall assist us 
to confine the Austrian power within its proper limits.” 
The two Venetians retired, struck by the genius of this young 
man, who, alternately threatenmg and caressing, imperious and 
supple, and conversing on all subjects, military and political, 
with equal profundity and eloquence, demonstrated that the 
Statesman was as precocious in him as the warrior. “ That 
gan,’ they observed, writing to Venice, “ will some day have — 
great influence over his country.” * 1HOY-Jo Deeg 
od’ Bonaparte was at length master of the line of the Adige, to 
«which ‘he ‘attached’ so much importance. He attributed all the 
blundérs committed in the ancient campaigns of the French in 
‘Etaly to thé injudicious choice of the defensive line. The lines 
‘are numerous in Upper Italy, for a multitude of rivers run from 
the Alps to the sea. The largest and the most celebrated of © 
them, the Po, which traverses all Lombardy, was in his opinion 
‘bad, ‘as being too extensive. In his opinion, an army’ could 
not guard ‘a stream fifty leagues in length. A’ feint might 
always open the passage of a large river. He had himself 
crossed the Po,'a'few leagues from Beaulieu. \'The other rivers, 
such as’ the Tesino, the Adda, the Oglio, falling into the Po, 
mingled with it, and had the same inconveniences. |The Mincio 
was fordable, ‘and, besides, that also fell into the Po. ‘The 
Adige ‘alone, coming from the Tyrol and ‘running to the’sea, 
covered’ all Italy. It was deep, and had only one channel, of no 
great extent, from the mountains to the sea.’ 1t was covered by 
two fortified places, Verona and Porto Legnago, which were 
very near each other, and which, without being’ strong, were 
capable of withstanding a first attack. | Lastly, ‘on “leaving 
Legnago, it traversed impassable morasses, which covered the 
lower part of its course. The rivers farther on in Upper Italy, 
‘such as the Brenta, the Piave, the Tagliamento, were fordable, 
and, besides, were turned by the high-road from Tyrol, which 
debouched behind them. The Adige had the advantage of being 
aly at. the outlet of that road, which runs through its own 
valley. 
“Such were the reasons which had decided Bonaparte in favour 
of that line, and a glorious campaign proved the accuracy of his 
judgment. This line being occupied, it now behoved him to think 
of commencing the siege of Mantua. This place was situated 
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* The date of this prediction is June 5, 1796. ~ 
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on the Mincio;.it,was behind the Adige, and, was ‘covered: by 
‘that river. _It was regarded as the bulwark.of Italy. Situated 
amidst a lake formed. by the waters of the Mincio,. it communi 
ated with the main land by five. dikes. © Notwithstanding. its 
ancient fame and that which a long campaign procured,it, this 
fortress had inconveniences which diminished. its. real strength. 
Seated amidst marshy exhalations, it was liable to fevers ; in the 
next place, the ¢étes de chaussées being carried, -the besieged, 
would be driven back into the place, and might be blockaded by 
a corps far inferior to the garrison. Bonaparte calculated. upon 
taking it before a new army could come to the succour of Italy. 
On the 15th of Prairial (June 14) he ordered the tétes.de chaus- 
sées, one of which was formed by the suburb of St. George, ‘to 
be attacked, and carried. them. From that moment, Serrurier, 
with eight thousand men, was enabled to blockade, a’ garrison 
composed of fourteen thousand, ten of which were under.arms 
and four in the hospitals. . Bonaparte caused the works.,ofithe 
siege to be commenced, and the whole line of the Adige{tojbe 
‘put ina state of defence. Thus, in less than two months, he 
chad conquered Italy. The point now was, to keep it./;This was 
matter of doubt, and it was the test. by which people meant; to 
‘try the young general. ' . of¢ Bt actA orlt 
ao: The Directory had just replied to Bonaparte’s letters; on,.the 
‘plan for dividing the army and marching into the Peninsula. ‘The 
ideas of Bonaparte were too correct not to strike Carnot’s mind, 
‘and. his services too eminent to admit of his. resignation being, ac- 
cepted. The Directory hastened to write to him,, to approve, of 
his plans, to confirm him.in the command of all the forees.acting . 
an: Italy, and to.assure him of the entire confidence of the govern- 
ment.* If the magistrates. of the republic had possessed, the gift 
_of prophecy, they would have done well to accept the resignation 
of this young man, though he was right in the opinion-which he 
supported, and though his retirement, would have deprived the re- 
_public of Italy.and of a great captain; but at the moment they 
beheld in him nothing but youth, genius, and victory, and they 
felt that interest and showed that respect which all these thing 
inspire. Me i 
_ The Directory imposed on Bonaparte a single condition—that 
of making Rome and Naples feel the power of the republic. All 
the-sincere patriots in France insisted on this. The Pope, who had 
anathematized France, preached a crusade against her, and suf- 
fered her ambassador to be assassinated in his capital, certainly 
deserved chastisement. Bonaparte, now at liberty to act as 
he pleased, thought to obtain all these results without quitting 


* “ The Directory (wrote Carnot to Napoleon) has manyrely considered 
your arguments ; and the confidence which they have in or a ents and i 
“publican zeal have decided the matter in your favour. ptbiee bs 
remain at Chamberry, and you may adjourn the expedition to Kome as long 
as you please.”—Memoirs of Prince a el A 
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the line of the, Adige. While one part,of the army was guard- 
ing, that, line, and, another was besieging Mantua, he thought, 
with a mere,division, moved en échelon, in rear, upon the Po, to 
make. the whole Peninsula tremble, and to force the Pontiff and 
the Queen, of, Naples to sue for republican clemency. News. 
arrived that .a, strong army, detached from the Rhine, was 
coming to. dispute. the possession of Italy with her conquerors. 
This army, which was to pass through the Black Forest, the 
Vorarlberg, and the Tyrol, could not arrive in Jess than a month. 
He had, therefore, time to finish every thing in his rear without 
removing.too far from the Adige, and so as to be able, by a 
mere. retrograde march, to bring himself again in face of the 
enemy, | | ‘ 
__It was,high time, indeed, that.he should think of the rest of 
Italy..,; The. presence. of the French army, there developed. 
opinions ,with extraordinary rapidity. The Venetian provinces 
could. no,longer endure,the aristocratic yoke. The city of Brescia. 
manifested a strong inclination to revolt. Throughout all Lom; 
bardy,.,and,, especially in Milan, the public mind was making 
rapid,;progress. .. The duchies of Modena and Reggio, the lega- 
tions: of.,Bologna and, Ferrara, would no longer have either their 
old, duke,,or the Pope. ..On the other hand, the adverse party 
became more; hostile.,;. The, Genoese aristocracy was very un- 
favourably, disposed, and.meditated mischievous designs on our 
rear.. Gerola, the Austrian minister, was the secret instigator of 
all. these. projects. The state of Genoa was full of petty fiefs de- 
pendent. on, the empire...The Genoese nobles invested with these. 
fiefs, collected, deserters, banditti, Austrian prisoners who had. 
contrived to, escape,,and, the Piedmontese soldiers who had been. 
diskanded, and formed troops.of partisans, known by the name. 
of. Barbets.....They,.infested the. Apennines at the place where 
the French army, had entered ; they, stopped the couriers, plun-, 
dered, our convoys, slaughtered the French detachments, when, 
they. were not. numerous enough, to defend themselves, and ex-. 
cited apprehension respecting the road to France., In Tuscany, 
the English had made themselves masters of the port_of Leg- 
horn, owing to the protection of the governor, and French com- 
merce was treated as that of an enemy. Lastly, Rome was 
making hostile preparations: England promised her a few thou- 
sand. men; and Naples, always agitated by the caprices of a 
violent; queen, promised to equip a formidable force. The im- 
becile king, leaving his sports for a moment, had publicly im- 
plored the aid.of, Heaven. He had, in a solemn ceremony, taken ~ 
off his royal,ornaments, and laid them at the foot of the altar. 
The whole populace of Naples had applauded and raised horrible. 
vociferations; a multitude of wretches, incapable of handling a 
musket or facinga French bayonet, demanded arms, and in- 
sisted. on.marching against ourarmy... .., .-.. 
_ Though in these, moyements there was nothing very alarming 
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to oad so long as he had a disposable foree of six thousand 
men, still it was necessary that he should ‘hasten téquell ‘then, 
before the arrival of the new Austrian army requited’thé pre= 
sence of all his forces on’ the Adige. ~ Bonaparte” began’ 'té 
receive from the army of the Alps ‘some reinforcements, which’ 
allowed him to employ fifteén thousand men in the blockade of 
Mantua and of the citadel of Milan, and twenty thousand it? 
guarding the Adige, and to despatch a division upon the Po to 
execute his projects relative to the south of Italye>) 0 9 oY 
He repaired first to Milan, to cause the trenches to be opened 
around the citadel, and to hasten its surrender. He ordered’ 
Augereau, who was on the Mincio, very near the Po, ‘to’ cross’ 
that river at Borgo Forte and to march upon Bologna; and He’ 
directed Vaubois to proceed from Tortona to Modena, ‘with’ four 
or five thousand men, who had come from ‘the'Alps. ' In: this: 
manner he could send eight or nine thousand’ men into’ the Jegae 
tions of Bologna and Ferrara, and thence threaten’ the whole’ 
Peninsula. Eis Ne 8 boiestasa 
He awaited for some days the subsiding of the intind&tions’ oi’ 
the Lower Po, before he set his column in motion?'=But’the' 
court of Naples, as feeble as it was violent, had passed? from’ 
a'state of fury to despondence. On receiving intelligence of the’ 
recent victories of the French in Upper Italy, it had ‘sent Prince’ 
Belmonte- Pignatelli to make its submission'to the conqueror. Bo+' 
naparte referred for peace to the Directory, but he thought it nght: 
to grant an armistice. It did not suit him’ to push on so far as’ 
Naples with a few thousand men, and especially’when he expected’ 
the arrival of the Austrians: For the moment he was ‘content 
with disarming that power, with depriving Rome’ of her support, ’ 
and with embroiling her with the coalition. He’ could not impose’ 
contributions on her, as ‘on ‘the petty princes whom he‘had-at’ 
hand ; but she engaged’ to open all her ports to'the French, to’ 
withdraw from England five sail of the line and'a great ‘number’ 
of frigates furnished by her, and lastly, to withdraw from’ Aus-' 
tria the two thousand four hundred horse who were serving m 
her ranks. “This corps of cavalry was to remain sequestered in’ 
the power of Bonaparte, who was to have a right to make ‘it 
prisoner on the first violation of the armistice. Bonaparte was’ 
well aware that such conditions would not be relished by the’ 
government; but at the moment it was of importance to him to 
have no annoyance in his rear, and he required ‘no-more' than he 
believed that he could obtain. The King of Naples having sub- 
mitted, the Pope’ could not resist; then the ‘expedition to thei 
right of the Po would be, as he intended that’ it ‘should be, ae 
expedition of a few days, and should return to the Adige.” Nae 
Hl eivited this armistice, and then set out to cross the’ Po 
and to put himself at the head of the two columns which he was 
directing upon the States of the Church, that of Vaubois ‘coming: 
from the Alps to’ reinforce him, and’ that of ‘Augeéreau,' which 
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was falling back from the Mincio upon the Po. — He attached. 
great importance to the situation of Genoa, because it was 
placed on one of the two roads leading to France, and because 
its senate had always shown energy. He was aware that he 
must have demanded the expulsion of twenty feudatory families 
of Austria and Naples to ensure the domination of France in 
that state; but he had no orders on that subject, and he was, 
moreover, afraid of revolutionizing. He contented himself, 
therefore, with addressing a letter 1o the senate, in which he in- 
sisted that the governor of Novi, who had protected the ban- 
ditti, should be punished in an exemplary manner, and that the 
Austrian minister should be ordered to leave Genoa. He then 
demanded a categorical explanation, ‘Can you,” he asked, 
“ or can you not, clear your territory of the murderers who infest 
it? If you cannot take measures, I will take them for you. I 
will cause the towns and villages to be burned in which a murder 
shall be committed ; I will cause the houses to be burned that shall 
afford an asylum to the murderers, and punish in an exemplary 
‘manner;the magistrates who shall tolerate them. The murder of 
a Frenchman must bring woe upon whole communes which have 
not prevented it.” To obviate diplomatic delays, he sent Murat, 
his aide-de-camp, to carry his letter and to read it himself to the 
senate. “There needs,” he observed, writing to Faypoult, the 
minister, “a kind of communication that shall electrify those 
gentry.” At the same time, he despatched Lannes with twelve 
hundred men to chastise the imperial fiefs. The mansion of 
Augustin Spinola, the, principal instigator of the revolt, was 
burned. The Barbets taken in arms were shot without mercy. 
The senate of Genoa, in consternation, displaced the governor of 
Novi, dismissed Gerola, the minister, and promised to have the 
roads guarded by its own troops, It sent Vincent Spinola to 
Paris to. come to an arrangement with the Directory about all 
matters in, dispute, about the indemnity due for the Modeste 
frigate, about the expulsion of the feudatory families, and about 
the repeal of the exiled families. Pitan. Sits a 
Bonaparte then proceeded to Modena, where he arrived on 
the Ist of Messidor (June 19), and on the same day Augereau 
entered Bologna. 7 
The enth usiasm of the Modenese was extreme. They went to 
-meet him, and sent a deputation to compliment him. The prin- 
cipal of them beset him with solicitations, and implored him to 
emancipate. them from the yoke of their duke, who had carried 
off the wealth. squeezed out of them to Venice. As the regency 
deft by the duke had faithfully adhered to the terms of the 
“armistice, and Bonaparte had no reason to exercise the rights of 
-,conquest,on.the; duchy, he could not satisfy the Modenese.. It 
was, besides, a question of which policy counselled the adjourn- 
ment.” He'contented himself with holding out hopes, and: re- 
commended quiet. He set out for Bologna.’ The fort of Urbino 
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was on his route; it was the first place belonging to the Pope. 
He sent to summon it; the castle surrendered. It contained 
sixty pieces of cannon of large calibre, and a few hundred men. 
Bonaparte sent off this heavy artillery for Mantua, to be ém- 
ployed in the siege. He arrived at Bologna, where Augeréau’s 
division had preceded him, The joy of the inhabitants was 
most vehement.* Bologna isa city of about fifty thousand souls, 
magnificently built, celebrated for its artists, its men of science, 
and its university. There love for France and hatred for the Holy 
See were carried to the highest pitch. Bonaparte was not afraid 
there to suffer sentiments of liberty to burst forth; for he was 
in the possessions of a declared enemy, the Pope, and he was 
justified in exercising the right of conquest. The two legations 
of Ferrara and Bologna beset him with their deputies; and he 
granted to them a provisional independence, promising to cause 
it to be acknowledged at the peace. * sink eae ha 

_ The Vatican was in alarm, and immediately sent a negotiator 
to intercede in its favour. D’Azara, the ambassador of Spain, 
known for his abilities and his partiality for France, ‘and the 
minister of a friendly power, was chosen. He had already nego- 
tiated for the Duke of Parma. He arrived at Bologna, ‘to Tay 
the tiara at the feet of the victorious republic. Adhering to his 
plan, Bonaparte, who would not yet either demolish or build up, 
required in the first place that the legations of Bologna and Fer- 
rara should remain independent, that the city of Ancona should 
receive a French garrison, that the Pope should give twenty-one 
millions, corn, cattle, and one hundred pictures or statues: these 
conditions were accepted. Bonaparte had .a long conversation 
with D’Azara, and left him full of enthusiasm.’ He’ wrote a 
letter, in the name of the republic, to Oriani, the celebrated 
astronomer, desiring to see him. That modest cultivator of 
science was thunderstruck in the presence of the young con- 
“queror, and paid homage to him only by his embarrassment. 
Bomiperts omitted nothing to honour Italy, and to rouse her 
pride and her patriotism. He was not a barbarous conqueror 
come to ravage, but a champion of liberty come to rekindle the 
torch of genius in the ancient land of civilization, He left 
‘Monge, Berthollet, and the brothers Thouin, whom the Direc- 
tory had sent to him, to select the articles destined for the mu- 
- seumsof Paris. _ 
~ On the 8th of Messidor (June 26), he crossed the: Apennines 
with Vaubois’s division and entered Tuscany. The duke, in 
‘alarm, sent to him Manfredini, his minister. Bonaparte strove 
‘to allay his fears, but without disclosing his intentions. Mean- 
while, his column proceeded by forced marches to Leghorn, 


__ * “Napoleon’s appearance at Bologna was the signal for universal rie 
tion. The people at once revolted against the papal authority, bie 5 1 
general encouraged the propagation of every principle which.was calculate: 
_to dismember the ecclesiastical territories.”—Alison. E.. . 
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entered ,the city.unawares, and took possession of the. English, 
factory.; Spannochi,,the governor, was seized, put, into, a, poste, 
chaise, and sent to the grand-duke, with a letter explaining: the: 
motives, of this.act of hostility, committed against .a. friendly 

ower.., He was told that his governor had violated all the laws 
of neutrality, by. oppressing French commerce, by affording an 
asylum, to the emigrants and to all the enemies of the re- 
public ; and it, was added that, out, of respect for his authority, 
the punishment. of an unfaithful servant was left to himself. This: 
act of vigour proved to all the neutral states that the French 
general would take their police into his own hands, if they could. 
not manage it themselves. , AJl the vessels of the English could, 
not be secured; but their commerce sustained a great.loss. 
Bonaparte left a garrison at Leghorn, and appointed, commis- 
sioners..to, see that.every thing belonging to, the English, .the 
Austrians, and the Russians, was given up. , He them proceeded. 
himself to, Florence, where the grand-duke gave hima. magni- 
ficent reception.* Having passed three days there, he recrossed, 
the, Po, on his,,return to his head-quarters at. Roverbella, near 
Mantua. .Thus in twenty days, and with one division marched: 
en.échelon on. the right, of the Po, he had overawed the powers. of 


Italy, and,ensured tranquillity during the fresh struggles which 


he had, still to maintain against the Austrian power, ieVORMI 
_ While the army of Italy was acquitting itself with such glory, 
of the task imposed, upon.it in the. general plan of the campaign, 
the armies of Germany, had not; yet put themselves, in motion. 
The, difficulty, of forming magazines.and. procuring) -horses had. 
kept, them.so longinactive.,,, Austria, on her part; who would have 
had_the, strongest, interest in briskly commencing the campaign; 
was inconceivably. dilatory in her preparations, so that she would 
not;be in.a.state ;to,,commence. hostilities before the middle) of 
Prairial (the ,beginning, of June).,.,.Her armies, were. on.a. for- 
midable footing and far superior to.ours... But.our, successes in 
Italy, had. obliged .her. to detach Wurmser, with thirty, thousand 
of her best, troops from the Rhine, to collect and reorganize the 
wrecks of Beaulieu’s army. The Aulic council, which had.re= 
solved to take the offensive, and to carry the theatre of the war 
into, the heart of our provinces, thenceforth thought only of 
keeping, the defensive, and opposing our inyasion. It would 


o/)“ Bonaparte. contented himself with seizing on the grand-duke’s seaport 
of Leghorn, confiscating the English goods which his subjects had imported, 
and entirely ruining the once flourishing commerce ofthe dukedom. It was 
a'principal object with the French to seize the British merchant-vessels, who, 
confiding it’ the respect due to a neutral power, were lying in great numbers 
im the harbour ;, but)the: English merchantmen had such early intelligence, as 
enabled them toyset sail for Corsica, although a very great quantity of va- 
Juable goods fell into the possession of the French, — While, Bonaparte was 
thus violating the neutrality of the grand-duke and destroying the commerce 
of his state, that’ unhappy prince was compelled to receive him’ at Florence; 
with all the respect) due ‘to avalued friend.” Scott's Life‘of\Napoleon.’ Bs if 
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even have gladly suffered the armistice to cortintie? “but if was’ 
denounced, and. hostilities were’ to commencé’ oii the 12th of 
Prairial (May 81), 91 8 Siw Sali b- q 93 ot 3292 bas eres 

‘We have already given an idea of the theatre of war?’ ThE 
Rhine ‘and the Danube, issuing, the one from the high Alps} 
the other from the Alps of Swabia, after approaching’ each other 
m the environs of the Lake of Constance, separate,’ and ‘run; 
the first of them towards the north and the second towards 
the east of Europe. Two transverse ‘and almost parallel val/’ 
leys, those of the Mayn andthe Neckar form as it were ‘two’ 
passes through the chain of the Swabian Alps into the valley: 
a ae Danube, or from the valley of the Danube into that of the 
thine. © | - 3 1d don 
~ This theatre of war and the plan of operation suitable to it 
were not then so well known as, owing to great examples, ‘they’ 
now are. | Camot, who directed our plans, had formed a theory 
for himself from the celebrated campaign of 1794, which ‘had’ 
gained him so much glory in Europe. “At that ‘period, “the 
enemy’s centre, intrenched in the forest of Mormiale, could not 
bé touched: the French had filed off upon his wings, and by 
attacking them had obliged him to retreat. This example had 
deeply engraven itself in Carnot’s. memory. Endowed’ with an 
innovating but systematic mind, he had formed’ a’ theory’ ‘from 
that campaign, and persuaded himself that it was ‘always requi- 
site to act at once on both wings of an army, and to strive in- 
variably to overpower them. Military men have considered’ this 
idea as a teal-advance, and as being far preferable to the system 
of ‘cordons, ‘tending to attack’ the enemy at all points: but on 
Carnot’s mind it had changed’ into a ‘settled’ and dangerous 
system. The circumstances’ ‘whith heré ‘presented’ themselves 
held outa still stronger inducement to follow this system. ~The 
army of thé Sambre ‘and Meuse‘ and that of the Rhitie and Mo+ 
selle were both’ placed upon the Rhine’ at points very far distant 
from one another: ‘two valleys ran off at these points and de- 
bouched upén the Danube. There were sufficient motives for 
Carnot to form the French into two columns, one of which, 
ascending along’ the Mayn, the other along the Neckar, should 
thus tend to fall upon the wings of the Imperial army, and*to 
force them to retire upon the Danube. He therefore directed 
Generals Jourdan and Moreau to set out, the former from Dits- 
seldorf, the latter from Strasburg, and to advance separately into 
Germany. As a great captain and a shrewd critic-have re- 
marked, and as facts have since proved, to, form into two corps. 
was at once to give the enemy the faculty and. the-idea of ‘con- 
centrating himself, and of overwhelming one or other of these 
corps with the entire mass of his forces. Clairfayt had made 
very nearly this manceuvre in the late campaign, by. first driving 
Jourdan back: upon the Lower Rhine, and then falling upon the 


lines of Mayence.\.. If even the enemy’s general were net a supe- 
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rior man, we forced him to adopt this plan, and suggested to 
him an idea which genius ought to have inspired. ~ sitesi 

The invasion was therefore concerted on this vicious plan. 
The means of execution were as injudicious as the plan itself. 
The line which separated the armies ran along the Rhine from: 
Diisseldorf to Bingen, then deseribed an are from Bingen to 
Mannheim, by the foot of the Vosges, and followed the Rhine 
again to Basle. Carnot’s intention was that Jourdan’s army, 
debouching by Diisseldorf and the téte de pont of Neuwied, 
should cross, to the number of forty thousand men, to the nght 
bank, to getat the enemy ; that the rest of that army, twenty-five 
thousand strong, setting out from Mayence, under the command 
of Marceau, should ascend the Rhine, and, filing off in the rear 
of Moreau, should clandestinely cross the river in the environs of 
Strasburg. Generals Jourdan and Moreau joined in represent- 
ing the inconveniences of this plan to the Directory. Jourdan, 
reduced ‘to forty thousand men on the Lower Rhine, might be 
overwhelmed and destroyed, while the rest of his army would 
lose incalculable time in ascending from Mayence to Strasburg. 
It Wwasmuch more natural that the passage near Strasburg 
should: be effected by the extreme right of Moreau. This mode 
of proceeding promised quite as much secrecy as the other, and 
would not occasion a loss of valuable time to the armies. This 
modification was admitted. Jourdan, availing himself of the two 
tétes de pont which he-had at Diisseldorf and Neuwied, was to 
cross first, to draw: the enemy upon him, and thus to divert his 
attention from the Upper: Rhine, where Moreau had. to effect a 
passage by main force. 119 } : bsorolais: od bitotle ont 

The plan being thus fixed, preparations were made for putting 
it mto execution...The' armies of the two nations were nearly 
equal in:forcé, Since the departure of Wurmser, the Austrians 
had on the whole-line of the Rhine one hundred and fifty and a 
few odd thousand men, cantoned between Basle and the environs 
_ of Dusseldorf. The-French had as many, exclusively of forty 

thousand who occupied Holland, and were maintained at its own 
expense.. There was, however, a difference between: the two 
armies. The Austrians had, in their oné hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, nearly thirty-eight thousand horse, and one hundred 
and fifteen thousand foot: the French had more than one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand foot, but at most. only fifteen or 
eighteen thousand horse. This superiority in cavalry gave the 
Austrians a great advantage, especially for retreat. The Austrians 
had another advantage, that of being commanded by a single 
general... Since the departure of Wurmser, the two Imperial 
armies had been placed under the supreme command of the 
young Archduke Charles, who had already distinguished him- 
self at Turcoing, and from whose talents great things were 
augured.. The French had two excellent generals, but acting 
separately, at a great distance from one another, and under the 
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direction of a cabinet seated two hundred Jeagues’ from: the 
theatre of the war. yt teks londwissbhas cur 
_The armistice expired on the llth of Prairial (May 30). 
Hostilities commenced by-a general reconnoissance of the ad- 
vanced posts. Jourdan’s army extended, as we have seen, from 
the environs of Mayence to Diisseldorf. He had at Diisseldorf 
a téte de pont for debouching on the right bank; he could then 
ascend between the Prussian line of neutrality and the Rhine to 
the banks of the Lahn, with a view to proceed from the Lahn 
to the Mayn. The Austrians had from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand men under the Prince of Wirtemberg scattered. between 
Mayence and Diisseldorf. Jourdan sent Kleber to debouch by 
Diisseldorf with twenty-five thousand men. That general made 
the Austrians fall back, beat them on the 16th of» Prairial . 
(June 4) at Alten Kirchen, and ascended the right bank between: 

_ the line of neutrality and the Mayn. When he had proceeded 
as high as Neuwied, and had covered that débouché, Jourdan; 
availing himself of the bridge which he had at. that» pointy 
crossed the river with part of his troops and rejoined Kleber on 
the right bank. He thus found himself with nearly forty-five 
thousand men on the Lahn, on the 17th (June 5). He had left 
Marceau with thirty thousand before Mayence. The Archduke 
Charles,* who was near Mayence, on learning that the: French 
were repeating the excursion of the preceding year, and again 
debouching by Diisseldorf and Neuwied, crossed with part.of his 
forces to the right bank to oppose their ‘march. Jourdan -pur- 
posed to attack the corps of the Prmce of Wirtemberg before 
he should be reinforced; but, being obliged to defer ‘his inten- 
tion for a day, he lost the opportunity, and was himself attacked 
at Wetzlar on the 19th (June 7). He bordered: ‘the Lahn, 
having his right on the Rhine, and his left‘on Wetzlar. ‘The 
archduke, pressing with the mass of his forces‘on Wetzlar, beat 
his extreme left, formed by Lefebvre’s division, and obliged it: to 
fall back. » Jourdan,. beaten on the left was’ obliged to ‘support 
himself on his right, which was near the Rhine; and was thus 
pushed toward that river. To avoid being thrown into it, he 
must attack the archduke. In this event he would be obliged 
to fight with his back to the Rhine; he might thus, im case of 
_ defeat, have to regain with difficulty his bridges at Neuwied and 
Diisseldorf, and perhaps sustain a disastrous rout. A battle 
would therefore be dangerous and perhaps useless, since he had 
accomplished his object by attracting the attention of the enemy, 
and drawing off the Austrian forces from the Upper to the Lower 
Rhine. He thought it best, therefore to fall back, and gave 


_ * Napoleon entertained a high opinion of this illustrious military chief: 
“Prince Charles,” said he, “ is a man whose conduct can never attract blame. 
His soul belongs to the heroic age, but his heart to that of gold. More than 
all, he is a good man ; and that includes every thing when said of a prince.” | 
“Duchess d’Abrantes. E. 2s: E18 
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orders! ‘for retveat;) which was effected’ coolly and firmly. He 
recrossed at Neuwied, and directed Kleber to'desctend again to 
Diisseldorf, and there return to the left bank, He recommended 
to-him to march slowly, but not to involve himself in any serious 
action,” Kleber, finding himself too closely pressed at Ukerath, 
and'hurried'away by his martial instinct, mstantly faced about, 
and dealt the enemy a vigorous but useless blow; after which 
he regained his intrenched camp at Diisseldorf. Jourdan, in 
advancing for the purpose of afterwards falling back, had per- 
formed an’ ungrateful task for the benefit of the army of the 
Rhine. Til-informed persons might in fact consider this ma-. 
neeuvre'as a defeat; but the devotedness of that brave general 
disregarded every consideration, and he waited, to resume the 
offerisive, till the army of the Rhine should have profited by the 
diversion that’ he had just operated. OEE the) > 
(Moreau, who® had" displayed extraordinary prudence, firm-. 
ness; ‘and ‘coolness, in the operations in which he had been pre-— 
viously engaged in the North, made all necessary dispositions: 
foriworthily performing his task. He had resolved to cross the 
Rhine at Strasburg. This large fortress was an excellent point. 
ofideparture.’ He could'there collect a great number of boats 
and ‘troops, anda largé quantity of provisions. The woody 
islands, “which stud the course of the Rhine at this point, 
favoured the passage of the river. The fort of Kehl, situated on. 
the right bank, might be easily surprised ; once in our posses- 
sion, it might’be’ repairéed'and employed to protect, the bridge. 
which was tobe thrown across before Strasburg. 9 
Every: thitig bein® prepared for this purpose, and the atten- 
tion of the enemy being directed to the Lower Rhine, Moreau 
ordered, on the 26th of Prairial: (June 14), a general attack on 
the intrenched camp’of Mannheim: The object of this attack. 
was'to fix uponMannheim the attention of General Latour, who- 
commanded the troops of the Upper Rhine under the Archduke 
Charles; and'to ‘confine ‘the ‘Austrians within their line. This’ 
attack, ‘directed with’skill and vigour, was completely successful. 
Immediately afterwards Moreau despatched part of his troops” 
upon Strasburg. It was reported that they were going to Italy, 
and provisions were bespoken for them all through ‘Franche- 
Comté, in’ order to give an air of semblance to that rumour. 
Other troops set out from the environs of Huningen to descend 
to Strasbure; and, these, it was asserted were going to garrison’ 
Worms. These movements were so concerted that the troops. 
should arrive at the destined point on the 5th of Messidor (June 
23). Accordingly, on that day twenty-eight thousand men were 
collected} either/in thepolygon of Strasburg, or in the environs, 
under ‘the 6 nniand of’ General Desaix. Ten thousand men were 
toendeavour ‘to cross below Strasburg, in,.the. environs :of 
Gambsheim,..and fifteen thousand. were to pass from Strasburg: 


2) 


to Kehl. On the evening of the Sth’(June 28rd), the gates of 
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Strasburg were shut, that information of the passage might»not 


be given to the enemy, In the night, the troops /proceeded-in 
silence towards the river. The boats were taken into the) Mabile 


branch, and from the Mabile branch into the, Rhine. . ‘Thelatge 
island of Khrlen Rhine offered a, favourable. stepping-stone. for 
the passage. The boats landed; upon it two, thousand, six, hun- 
dred men. These brave fellows, to avoid giving an) alarm by 
the report of fire-arms, rushed with the bayonet upon the treops 
stationed in the island, pursued them, and. did. not. allow them 
time to break down the little bridges which connect. it with the 
right bank. They crossed. these bridges at their heels, and, 
though neither the artillery nor the cavalry could follow them, 
they had the hardihood to debouch alone in the extensive. plaim 
which borders the river, and to approach Kehl.,. The Swabiam 
contingent was encamped at some. distance, at, Wilstett.. The: 
detachments sent from it, and especially the. cavalry, rendéred 
the situation of the French infantry which had dared. to debouch: 
on the right bank very dangerous. It: hesitated), not, hhowevery 
to despatch the boats which had brought. it, and. thus |to;coms' 
promise its retreat, for the purpose of fetching succours.); Mote 
troops arrived ; they advanced upon Kehl, attacked the intrench=) 
ments with the bayonet, and carried, them... The artillery, found: 
in the fort was immediately turned,.upon the,enemy’s troops 
coming from Wilstett, and they. were, repulsed.,,..A bridge was. 
then thrown over from Strasburg to. Kehl, and,finished the next: 
day, the 7th (June 25th)... The whole, army, now crossed it.*, The 
ten thousand men sent to: Gambsheim were,,unable, to,.attempt 
the passage, on account of the, swelling, ofthe river.) They 
ascended to Strasburg, and crossed, there, by, means, of the bridge: 
which had just been constructed.) ..icic19 Yo dude oft no .betsbio 
This operation had been;executed, with secrecy, precision, and) 
boldness; but, the distribution of the Austrian, troops from Basle 
to Mannheim, served materially to diminish.,the.difficalty,,and, 
the merit of it.,, The prince of Condé was. with three thousand 
eight hundred men towards the Upper Rhine; ) at Breisach ; the. 
Swabian contingent, to the number of seven thousand five: hun-' 
dred, was near Wilstett, opposite to Strasburg, and nearly eight: 
thousand,men under Starrai, were encamped between Strasburg: 
and Mannheim. The enemy’s forces, therefore, were not formi-) 
‘dable at this point, but this advantage itself was. owing to the 
secrecy of the passage, and that secrecy to, the prudence, with: 
which it had been prepared. _ ~ acto W 


.* “ Such was the passage of the Rhine at Kehl, which: lat the-'time was” 
celebrated as.an exploit of the most glorious character: ; Without doubt, the 
secrecy, rapidity, and decision with which it was carried into effect, sas they 
highest eulogium. But the weakness and dispersion of the enemy's forces ; 
rendered it an enterprise of comparatively little hazard ; and it was greatly. 
inferior both in point°of difficulty and danger, to the passage of the same 
river inthe following campaign at Dursheim.”— Alison. LS 
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This: situation afforded occasion forthe most splendid’ tri- 
umphs. If Moreau had acted with the rapidity of the conqueror 
of Montenotte, he might have fallen upon the corps scattered 
along the river, destroyed them one after another, and even 
overwhelmed Latour, who recrossed from Mannheim ‘to the 
right bank, and who at the moment had at most only thirty-six 
thousand men. He might thus have put the whole army of the 
Upper Rhine /ors de combat, before the Archduke Charles could 
return from the: banks of the Lahn. History demonstrates 
that rapidity is all-powerful: in war, as in all situations of life. 
Anticipating the enemy, it destroys in detail; striking blow 
after blow, it gives him no time to recover himself, demoralizes 
him, takes from him all his presence of mind and courage. But 
this rapidity, of which we have just seen such bright examples 
on the Alps'and on the Po, supposes more than mere activity ; 
itsupposes a great object, a great mind to conceive it, and great 
passions to dare pretend to it. | Nothing great whatever is to be 
accomplished without passions, and without the ardour and the 
daring><which they impart to the conceptions. Moreau, ‘a 
manof \lumimous and firm mind, had not that impetuous 
aidour| which, in the tribune, in war, and in all situations, 
hurries men away, and ‘elevates them in spite of themselves to 
vast destinies. D910 [9% 
/) Moreau took from the 7th:to the 10th of Messidor(June 25th 
tothe: 28th) to assemble his-divisions on the right bank of the 
Rhine. That of St: Cyr, which he had left at Mannheim, was 
coming’ by forced marches.:: While waiting for that division, ‘he 
had-at:his disposal fifty-three thousand ‘men, and he saw about _ 
twenty» thousand ‘scattered: around him. ~On the 10th (June 
28th), he: attacked ten thousand Austrians imtrenched on the 
Renchen,’ beat ‘them; and took eight: hundred prisoners. ‘The 
wrecks of:this:corps fell back upon Latour, who was ascending 
the right: bank, On the 12th (June 30th), St. Cyr having 
arrived, the whole army was beyond the river.’ It numbered 
sixty-three thousand infantry and six thousand cavalry, forming 
a total of seventy-one thousand men. Moreau gave the right 
to Ferino, the centre to St. Cyr, the left to Desaix. He was at 
the foot of the Black Mountains. vit sors! . 

The Alps of Swabia form a chain, which, as is well known, 
sends forth the Danube to the east and the Rhine to the 
north. Through this chain wind the Neckar and the Mayn to 
throw themselves into the Rhine. They are mountains of mode- 
rate height, covered with wood and intersected by narrow de- 
files::’ The valley of the Rhine is separated from that of the 
Neckar by a»chain- called the Black Mountains. Moreau, re- 
moved to the right bank, was now at the foot of them. He would 
be obliged to cross them to debouch in the valley of the Neckar. 
‘fhe Swabian contingent and Condé’s corps: were ascending to- 
wards Switzerland, to guard. the upper passes of the Black 
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Mountains.. Latour, with the principal corps, was coming from 
Mannheim. for the purpose of securing the lower ‘passes’ by 
Rastadt, Ettlingen, and Pforzheim: Moreau might without in- 
convenience have disregarded the detachments retiring toward 
Switzerland, and have borne down with the entire mass of his 
forces upon Latour. He must infallibly have overwhelmed him. 

He might then have debouched as conqueror, in the valley of 
the Neckar, before the Archduke Charles. But, in general 
prudent, he directed Ferino to follow with his right thedetached 
corps of the Swabians and of Condé; he despatched St. Cyr 
with the centre direct for the mountains, for the purpose of occu- 
pying certain heights, and himself skirted the foot of them to 
descend. to Rastadt before Latour. This march was the double 
effect of his caution and of Carnot’s plan. | He wished to cover 
himself every where, and at the same time to extend his line 
towards Switzerland, that he might be ready to:support by the 
Alps the army of Italy. Moreau set himself in: motion iom the 
12th, (June 30th). He marched between the: Rhine ‘andothe 
mountains, through an unequal country, insterspersed: with 
woods and intersected by torrents. He advanced with cireum= 
spection, and did not arrive at Rastadt till the 15th July ord). 
He was still in time to overwhelm Latour, who had notiyet been 
rejoined by the Archduke Charles. That prince, after receiving 
intelligence of the passage, was coming by forced marches with 
a reinforcement of twenty-five thousand men. He left thirty-six 
thousand on the Lahn, and twenty-seven thousand: before Ma- 
yence, to make »head against: Jourdan, the whole under the 
command of General Wartensleben. He made: all possible 
haste, but the heads of his columns were still ata great: dis- 
tance. Latour, after leaving a garrison'in Mannheim, had at 
most thirty-six thousand men, He was ranged along the Murg, 
which falls into the Rhine, having:his left at Gernsbach, in the 
mountains ; his centre at their foot towards: Kuppenheim, a little 
in advance of the Murg; his right-in the:plain along the woods 
of Niederbuhl, which extend tothe banks of the Rhine; and his 
reserve at Rastadt. It would have been imprudent in Latour to 
fight before the arrival of the Archduke Charles. But, deriving 
confidence from his position, he determined to resist, for the 
purpose of covering the high-road which leads from Rastadt to 
‘the Neckar. 9} ; 

_ Moreau had only his left with him: his centre, under St. Cyr, 
had staid behind, to take possession of some posts in the Black 
Mountains. This circumstance diminished the inequality of the 
forces. On the 17th (July 5th), he attacked Latour. His troops 
behaved with great intrepidity, took the position of Gernsbach 
on the Upper Murg, and penetrated to Kuppenheim, towards 
the centre of the enemy’s position. But in the plain) his: divi- 
sions found it difficult to debouch, under. the fire of the artillery 
and in presence of the numerous Austrian cavalry. They never- 
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theless pushed,on to Niederbuhl and Rastadt,. and succeeded in 
making themselves, masters of the Murg.at all points.\, A thou 
sand prisoners were taken. yashiod Is 2311 GIBil Jae? Sit ty Hue 
Moreau halted on the field of battle, without attempting to 
purstié the enemy. The archduke.had not yet arrived, and he 
might still have overwhelmed Latour; but he thought that his 
troops were too much fatigued, he deemed it necessary to call 
St. Gyr to him, that he might act with a greater mass of force, 
and he waited till the 21st (July 9th), before making a new 
attack. This interval of four days allowed the archduke to 
arrive with a reinforcement of twenty-five thousand men, and 
gave an equal chance to the combatants. v3 id 
~The respective position of the two armies was nearly the same. 
They were both in a line perpendicular to the Rhine, with one 
wing in the mountains, the centre at the foot of them, and the 
left in the woody and marshy plain bordering the Rhine. 
Moreau, who was slow of conviction, but who had still time to 
be convinced, because he still retained the coolness requisite for 
correcting his faults, had perceived, when engaged at Rastadt, 
thé importance of making his principal effort in the mountains. 
In fact, he who was master of them possessed the avenues to the 
valley of the Neckar, the principal object in dispute. He had it 
in his power, besides, to fall upon his adversary and to. drive: 
him into the Rhine. Moreau had« an additional reason for 
fighting in the mountains ; this was his superiority in infantry) 
and his inferiority in cavalry. The archduke was as well aware’ 
as he of the importance of establishing himself there, but he had 
in his numerous squadrons a strong reason too for keeping im 
the plain. He rectified the position taken by Latour; he threw 
the Saxons into the mountains to meet Moreau; he sent rein=. 
forcements to the plateau of Rothensol, on which his left sup-» 
ported itself; he deployed his centre at the foot of the mountains 
in advance of Malsch, and his cavalry in the plain... He meant 
to attack on the 22nd (July 10th). Moreau anticipated him, 
and attacked on the 21st (July 9th). . ae . - 
General St. Cyr, whom Moreau had called in, and who: 
formed the right, attacked the plateau of Rothensol. He dis- 
played that precision, and that skillin manceuvring, which distin- 
guished him throughout his glorious career. Finding himself 
unable to dislodge the enemy from a formidable position, he sur- 
rounded him with riflemen, then ordered a charge to be sounded, 
and feigned a flight to induce the Austrians to quit their position 
atid to pursue the French, This stratagem was successful: the~ 
Aistrians, seeing the French advance, and then flee in disorder, ' 
dashed’ after them. General St. Cyr, who had _ troops ready; 
then’ threw them upon the Austrians, who had quitted their 
position, and made himself master of the plateau. From that. 
moment he kept advancing, intimidated the Saxons destined to 
attack our right, and obliged them to fall back. At Malsch, in 
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and lost that’ village, ‘and ‘finished the combat by taking posses- 
sion of the last heights that border the foot of the moun ains.; In 
the plain our cavalry ‘had ‘not been engaged, and’ Morea m1 had 
kept on the skirt of the woods.(0°0'" © ie 

~ The battle was, therefore, indecisive excepting in the moun- 

tains. But that was the important point, for, in following, up 

his'suecess, Moreau might extend’ his right wing around the 

archduke, take from him the avenues to the valley of the 

Neckar, and drive him into the Rhine. It is true that the arch- 

duke, if he Jost the mountains which were his base, could, in 

his turn, deprive Moreau of his, which was the Rhine; ,he 
might renew his effort in the plain, beat Desaix, and, advancing» 
along the Rhine, blow Moreau into the air. On these occasions, 

it is the least bold who is compromised: it is he who fancies: 
that he is cut off who really is so. The archduke, deemed it 

prudent to retire, lest he might by a hazardous movement com= 
promise the Austrian monarchy, which had no other support than, 
hisarmy. This resolution, which led to the retreat of the impe>, 
rial armies, and exposed Germany to an invasion, has been cen~ 
sured, We may admire those sublime darings of genius which, 
obtain great results at the expense of great dangers; but we: 
must'not make a law of them. Prudence alone is a duty in the 

situation in which the archduke was, and we cannot blame him 

for having retreated, in order to reach the valley of the Neckar 

before Mcreau, and thus cover the hereditary states, Accord. 

ingly, he ‘immediately formed the resolution of abandoning Ger-. 
many, which no’ line was capable of covering, and ascending 

the Mayn and the Neckar to the grand line of the hereditary, 
states, that of the Danube. This river, covered by the two 

fortresses of Ulm and Ratisbon, was the surest rampart of Aus-; 
tria. In concentrating his forces there, the archduke_ was at 

home, @ cheval on a large river, with forces equal to those of the 

enemy, with the power of manceuvring on. both banks, and of. 
overwhelming one of the two invading armies. The enemy, on 

the contrary, would be very far from his home, at an immense, 
distance from his base, without that superiority of forces which 

compensates for the danger of that distance, wi th the disadvantage 

of a frightful country to traverse for the purpose of invading, and. 

to- traverse again for the purpose of returning, and lastly with 

ithe inconvenience of being divided into two corps and com- 

manded by two generals. Thus the Imperialists would gain in 
approaching the Danube as much as the French would loses. 
But, to ensure all these advantages, it was necessary that the 
archduke’should reach the Danube without defeat; and, .after, 
that, it was requisite that he should retire with firmness, but 

without exposing’ himself to the risk of any engagement. 
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and ‘Mannheim, he ordered Wartensleben to retire foot by foot 
through the valley of the Mayn, and to gain the Danube, fight- 
ing daily enough to keep up the courage of his troops, but not 
enough to involve himself in a general action. He pursued the 
same course himself with his army. He proceeded with it to 
Pforzheim in- the valley of the Neckar, and halted there no 
longer than was requisite to collect his artillery, and to allow time 
for its retreat. Wartensleben fell back with thirty thousand 
foot and fifteen thousand horse; the archduke with forty thou- 
sand infantry and eighteen thousand cavalry; amounting in the 
whole to one hundred and three thousand men. The remainder 
was in fortresses, or had filed off by the Upper Rhine into 
Switzerland, before General Ferino, who commanded Moreau’s 
right. 

si Jourdan’s army, as soon as Moreau had decided the retreat of 
the Austrians, again crossed the Rhine at Diisseldorf and Neu~ 
wied, manceuvring as it had always done, and proceeding to- 
wards the: Lahn, with the intention of afterwards debouching 
intorithe valley of the Mayn. The French armies advanced, 
therefore; in two columns, along the Mayn and the Neckar, fol- 
lowing the two imperial armies, which made a most admirable ~ 
retreat: The numerous squadrons of the Austrians, hovering in 
the rear-guard, overawed by their mass, covered their infantry from’ 
the insults: of the French, and frustrated all their efforts to get at 
it Moreau, who ‘had not had any fortress to mask on leaving: 
the Rhine, marched with seventy-one thousand men. Jourdan, 
who had to-blockade Mayence, Cassel, and Ehrenbreitstein, and 
who had: been obliged-to devote twenty-seven thousand men to 
these*various purposes, marched with only forty-six thousand, 
and was ‘very little superior to Wartensleben. Diao 

According ‘tothe vicious plan of Carnot, it was still necessary 
to attack the wigs of the enemy, that is to say, to relinquish the 
essential object; that of a junction of the two armies. This 
junction would have enabled the French to direct: upon the 
Danube a mass of one hundyed and fifteen or twenty thousaid 
men, an enormous, an overwhelming mass, which would have 
thrown out all the calculations of the archduke, foiled all his 
efforts to concentrate himself, crossed the Danube before his 
face, taken Ulm, and from that base threatened Vienna and 
shaken the imperial throne.* . 

\-Agreeably to Carnot’s plan, Moreau. was to support himself 
on the Upper Rhine and the Upper Danube, Jourdan towards” 
Bohemia. - Moreau was furnished with an additional reason for 
appuying on this point, namely the possibility of communicating 
with the:army of Italy by the Tyrol, which presupposed the exe-| 


On this subject, the reader should refer to the argtiments employed by 
Napoleon, and which he has supported by such eeiiaae examples; P he t ‘s 
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cution of the gigantic/plan of Bonaparte, justly disapproved of by 
the Directory. As Moreau wished at the same time not to be 
too far separated from Jourdan, and to extend his left hand to. 
him while he gave the right to the army of Italy, he was seen’ 
on the banks of the Neckar occupying a line of fifty leagues. 
Jourdan, on his part, directed to: follow up Wartensleben,. was 
obliged to separate from Moreau; and, as Wartensleben, a com-. 
monplace general, comprehending nothing of the archduke’s’ 
plan, instead of approaching the Danube, proceeded towards’ 
Bohemia with the intention of covering it, Jourdan, in order to 
comply with his instructions, was obliged to extend himself more 
and more. Thus the two hostile armies were both doing the 
contrary to what they ought to have done. There was. this dif. 
ference between Wartensleben and Jourdan, that the former dis-; 
obeyed an excellent order, and the latter was obliged te: comply 
with a bad one. Wartensleben’s fault was his own, Jourdan’s’ 
was that of Carnot, the director. mace ,boiw 
» Moreau fought a battle at Canstadt for the passage of they 
Neckar, and then penetrated into the defiles of the Alb, a cham 
of mountains separating the Neckar from the Danube, asthe 
Black Mountains separate it from the Rhine... He cleared these 
defiles, and debouched in the valley of the Danube, about: the: 
middle of Thermidor (the end of July), after a month’s: march. 
Jourdan, after proceeding from the banks of the. Lahn to those 
of the Mayn, and fighting a battle at Friedberg, halted before 
the city of Frankfurt, which he threatened to bombard unless it 
were given up to him immediately. The Austrians complied 
only on condition of a suspension) of arms for 'two:days. This 
suspension would allow them to cross the Mayn, and to gain a 
considerable start; but it would save an interesting city, the 
resources of which might proveiserviceable to the army. Jourdan 
assented to it. The place was given up on the 28th of Messidor 
(July 16th). Jourdan levied contributions on this city, but acted 
with great moderation, and even displeased his army by the lenity 
which he showed to an enemy’s country. The report of the opu- 
lence in which the army of Italy lived had inflamed the imagina- 
tions of the army, and excited a wish to live in the same manner 
in Germany. Jourdan ascended the Mayn, made himself master 
of Wurzburg on the 7th of Thermidor (July 25th), and then de- 
bouched beyond the mountains of Swabia, on the banks of the 
WNaab, which falls into the Danube. He’was nearly ona level 
with Moreau, and at the same time, that is, about the middle of 
Thermidor (the beginning of August) Swabia and Saxony had 
acceded to the neutrality, sent agents to Paris to treat for 
peace, and consented to contributions. The Saxon: and Swa-, 
bian troops retired, and thus reduced the Austrian army by 
about twelve thousand men, of little use it is true, and fighting 
without zealauexs guidivi: dou “b | 
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Thus, about the middle of summer, our ‘armies, masters of 
Italy, the whole of which they controlled, masters of half of Ger- 
many, which they had overrun as far as the Danube, threatened 
Europe. It was two months since La Vendée had been subdued. 
One hundred thousand men were in the West, and fifty thou- 
sand of them might be detached in any direction. The promises 
of the directorial government could not be more gloriously 
accomplished. 
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INTERNAL STATE OF FRANCE — FALL OF THE MANDATS — 
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ITALY — CONTINUATION OF HOSTILITIES; ARRIVAL OF 
WURMSER ON THE ADIGE; BATTLES OF LONATO AND 
CASTIGLIONE—OPERATIONS ON 'THE DANUBE; BATTLE OF 
NERESHEIM ; MARCH OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES AGAINST 
JOURDAN — MARCH OF BONAPARTE FOR THE BRENTA ; 
BATTLES OF ROVEREDO, BASSANO, AND ST. GEORGE ; 
RETREAT OF WURMSER TO MANTUA— RETURN OF JOUR- 
DAN TO THE MAYN; BATTLE OF WURZBURG; RETREAT OF 


MOREAU. 


France had never appeared greater abroad than during this 
‘summer of 1796; but her internal situation was far from cor- 
responding with her external glory. Paris exhibited a singular 
spectacle: the patriots, furious ever since the apprehension of 
Babceuf, Drouet, and their other chiefs, execrated the govern- 
ment, and wished the republic no more victories, since they 
proved beneficial to the Directory. The declared enemies of the 
Revolution stoutly denied them; the men who were tired of it 
affected not to believe them. Some recently-enriched upstarts, 
who owed their wealth to jobbing or contracts, displayed un- 
bounded luxury,* and manifested the most ungrateful indifference 
for that revolution which had made their fortune. This moral 
state was the inevitable result of a general weariness in the 
nation, of inveterate passions in the parties, and of cupidity ex- 
cited by a financial crisis, But there were still republican and 
enthusiastic Frenchmen, who retained their old sentiments, whose 
hearts rejoiced at our victories, who, so far from denying them, 
on the contrary hailed the tidings of them with transport, and 
pronounced with affection and admiration the names of Hoche, 
Jourdan, Moreau, and Bonaparte. These were desirous that 


* “Tn the midst of the wreck of ancient opulence, modern wealth began 
to display its luxury ; and the riches of the bankers and those who had made 
fortunes in} the Revolution, began to shine with unprecedented lustre. 
Splendid hotels sumptuously furnished in the Grecian taste were embellished 
by magnificent fétes."—Lacretelle. E. 
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fresh efforts should be made, that the evil-disposed and the 
indifferent should be obliged to contribute, with all their means, 
to the glory and the greatness of the republic. — a! 

To dim the lustre of our triumphs, the parties fell to work to 
decry the generals. They were particularly bitter against the 
youngest and the most brilliant of them, against Bonaparte, 
whose name had in two months become so glorious. He had, 
on the 13th of Vendémiaire, struck great terror into the royalists, 
and they did not spare him in the newspapers. It was known 
that he had manifested a very imperious disposition in Italy; 
people were struck by the manner in which he treated the states 
of that country, granting or refusing at pleasure armistices which 
decided peace or war; they knew that, without making the trea- 
sury the vehicle, he had transmitted funds to the army of the 
Rhine. “They therefore took delight in maliciously reportmg 
that he was intractable, and that he was about to be removed. 
A great general would thus have been lost to the republic, and a 
vexatious glory cut short in its outset. Accordingly, the mal- 
contents assiduously circulated the most absurd reports. They 
‘went so far as to say that Hoche, who was then in Paris, was 
going off to arrest Bonaparte in the midst of his army. The 
government wrote a letter to Bonaparte, contradicting these 
rumours, and repeating the assurance of its entire confidence. 
It caused this letter to be published in all the papers. The 
brave Hoche, incapable of any mean jealousy of a rival who 
had raised himself in two months above the greatest generals of 
- the republic, wrote to disavow the part that was ascribed to him. 
It may not be amiss to quote this letter, so honourable to the 
two young heroes. It was addressed to the minister of the 
police, and published : 

“ Citizen Minister—Men who, concealed or unknown during 
the first years of the foundation of the republic, now think only 
of seeking the means of destroying it, and speak of it merely to 
slander its firmest supporters, have for some days past been 
spreading reports most injurious to the armies, and to one of the 
general officers who commanded them. Can they then no 
longer attain their object by corresponding openly with the 
horde of conspirators resident at Hamburg? Must they, in 
order to gain the patronage of the masters whom they are de- 
sirous of giving to France, vilify the leaders of the armies ? 
Do they imagine that these, as weak as in times past, will suffer 
themselves to be calumniated without daring to reply, and to 
be accused without defending themselves? Why is Bonaparte 
then the object of the wrath of these gentry? is it because he 
beat their friends and themselves in Vendémiaire? is it because 
he is dissolving the armies of kings, and furnishing the republic 
with the means of bringing this honourable war to a glorious 
conclusion? Ah! brave young man, where is the republican 
soldier whose heart does not burn with the desire to imitate 
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thee! Courage, Bonaparte! lead our victorious:.atmies..to 
Naples, to Vienna; reply to thy personal enemies, by humbling 
kings, by shedding fresh lustre over our armies, and leave to 
us the task of upholding thy glory ! a et 

“T have smiled with pity on hearing a man, in other respects 
of very shrewd understanding, express an alarm which he does 
not feel, respecting the powers conferred on the French gene- 
rals. You are acquainted with almost all of them, citizen 
minister. Which of them is it, supposing him even to possess 
sufficient authority over his army to induce it to march against 
the government—which of them is it, I ask, who would ever 
attempt to do so, without being immediately crushed by his 
comrades? The generals are scarcely acquainted, scarcely cor- 
respond, with one another. Their number ought to make people 
easy respecting the designs which are gratuitously ascribed ito 
one of them. Who is ignorant how powerfully envy; ambition, 
and hatred, influence men—and J believe I may add, love of 
country and honour? Cheer up, then, ye modern republicans)! 

“Some journalists have carried their absurdity so far, as»to 
state that I am going to Italy to arrest a man whom [ esteem, 
and with whom the government has the greatest reason to be 
Satisfied. It may be asserted that, in the times in which we 
ive, few general officers would undertake. the duty. of gen- 
darmes, though many may be disposed. to combat the. factions 
and the factious. reid 

“ During my stay in Paris, I have seen men of all opinions. 

I have been enabled to appreciate some of them at their just 
value. Some there are who think that: the government cannot 
proceed without them. They raise an outcry, that they may ob- 
tain places. Others, though nobody cares about them, imagine. 
that their destruction has been sworn!’ They. cry out, to render 
themselves interesting. I have seen emigrants, more Frenchmen 
than royalists, weep with joy at the recital, of our victories 3; I 
have seen Parisians throw doubts upon them. , It has appeared 
to me that one party, daring, but without means, was desirous of 
overthrowing the present government, in order to introduce 
anarchy in its stead; that a second, more dangerous, more 
adroit, and which numbers friends every where, was aiming at 
the destruction of the republic, in order to give back to France 
the rickety constitution of 1791 and a thirty years’ civil war ; 
that lastly, a third, if it is capable of despising the other two, 
and assuming over them that empire which is conferred on it by 
the laws, will conquer them, because it is composed of genuine, 
laborious, and upright republicans, whose means are talents and 
virtues, because it numbers among its partisans every good 
citizen and the armies, who assuredly have not been -conquer- 
ing for-these five years merely to suffer the country to be 
enslaved.” | . - 
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This letter put an end tovall the reports, and imposed, silence 
on the malicious eirculators of them,c- 1 bafasoi od of hee0q 
Amidst its glory, the government excited pity by its poverty: 
The new paper-money had keptyits ground for a yery short time, 
and its fall deprived the Directory of.an important resource. It 
will be recollected, that on the 26th of Ventose two thousand four 
hundred millions of mandats had been created, and a correspond- 
ing value in national domains had been pledged for them. One 
part of these mandats had been appropriated to the withdraw- 
ing of the twenty-four thousand millions remaining in cireula- 
lation, and the remainder to the supply of current wants. 1t was, 
m some sort, as we have observed, a new edition of the old paper; 
with a new title and anew figure. For the twenty-four thousand 
millions in assignats were given eight hundred millions in-man- 
dats, and, instead of creating forty-eight thousand, millions more 
in assignats, one thousand six hundred, millions in mandats, were 
created. The difference was, therefore, in the title and the figure, 
and also in the pledge; for the assignats, owing to the effect of 
the sales by auction, did not represent a determinate value in 
domains; the mandats, on the contrary, as they were capable of 
procuring domains on the mere offer of the price in 1790, exactly 
represented the sum of two thousand four kundred millions. Al 
this did not prevent their fall. It was owing to various, causes. 
France would net have any more paper, and was determined..to 
place no more confidence in it... Now, let the guarantees be ever 
so good, if people will.no, longer regard, them,.they are. as 
though they did not exist. Then, the figure of the. paper, though 
reduced, was not sufficiently reduced, ‘Twenty-four. thousand 
millions in assignats were conyerted, into eight. hundred millions 
in mandats; the old paper, therefore, was reduced to one-thirtieth, 
and it ought by right to have been.reduced. to the two hundred 
and twentieth, for twenty-four, thousand millions were worth at 
most one hundred and twenty millions.,..To,throw.them back 
into circulation for eight hundred millions, by,conyerting them 
into mandats, was an error. It is true that. there,.was-appro- 
priated to them a like value in domains; but an estate which in 
1790 was worth one hundred thousand franes would not at this 
time sell for more than thirty thousand or twenty-five thousand. 
Consequently the paper, bearing this new title and this new 
figure, even while exactly representing domains, must like. them 
be worth no more than one-third of the money. Now, toattempt 
to make it circulate at par, as had been done, was. again to sup- 
port a fallacy... Thus, if there had even been a possibility of 
restoring confidence to the paper, the exaggerated supposition 
of its value must, still have made it. fall; therefore, though its 
circulation. was forced every where, people would: not counte- 
nance it for amoment.'The violent measures which it was pos- 
sible to impose ‘in 1793 were at this time powerless, Nobody, 
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bargained but'for ‘money price. That’ specie, which was. sup- 
posed to be hoarded or carned abroad, found its’ Way into circu- 
lation.| That which ‘had’ been ‘hidden came’ forth; that which 
had‘ quitted France returned. "The southern provinces were full 
of piasters, which came from Spain, and were introduced among 
us from necessity. Gold and silver come, like all commodities, 
whithersoever the demand calls them; only their price is higher 
and’ keeps up till the quantity is sufficient and the want is sup- 
plied. Some rogueries were also committed by means of pay- 
ments in mandats, because the laws, giving the forced currency 
of money to paper, allowed it to be employed in acquitting 
written engagements; but people scarcely durst avail themselves 
of that faculty, and as for all stipulations, they were made in 
specie. In/all the markets nothing was to be seen but gold and 
silver, and the wages of the lower classes were paid in no other 
medium.’ One would have imagined that there was no paper in 
France. The mandats were in the hands of speculators, only, 
who received them’ from the government and sold them to the 
purchasers of national domains. slags yay sae r 
“0 In this manner, the financial crisis, though’ existing for’ the 
state, had almost ceased to affect individuals.* Commerce and in- 
dustry, availing themselves of the first moment of quiet, and of 
‘some communications reopened with the continent in conse- 
quence of our victories, began to resume some activity. _ 
It is not'requisite, as governments have had the vanity to 
assert, to encourage production in order that it may prosper; all 
that it needs‘is, not to be thwarted. It takes advantage of the 
first’ moment to dévélop itself with wonderful activity. But, if 
the cireumstances of private individuals were improved, the 
government, that is to say, its chiefs, its agents of all kinds, 
military men, administrators or magistrates, and its creditors, 
were reduced to extreme distress. The mandats which were 
given to them were powerless in their hands; they could make 
but one use of them, namely, pass them to speculators in paper, 
who took’ one hundred francs for five or six, and afterwards sold 
these mandats to the purchasers of national domains. ‘Thus the 
annuitants were’ perishing of hunger; the functionaries were 
giving up their places, and, contrary to the usual custom, instead 
_ of soliciting appointments people were resigning them. ‘The armies 
of Germany and Italy, living at the enemy’s cost, were protected 
from the general want; but the armies of the interior were In 
extreme distress. Hoche had nothing with which to subsist his 
soldiers but the articles of consumption levied in the provinces of 


-* “ Government and all the persons who received payment from it, includ- 
ing the public creditors, the army, and the civil servants were still suffermg’ 
the most severe privations ; but the crisis had passed with ‘the great bulkiofi 
individuals in the state. The fall in the value of the assignats had been so 
excessive, that no one would take either them, or their successors in change. 
~—Alison. 
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the West, and he was obliged to maintain the: military system 
in those provinces in order to have a right to levy in kind the sup- 
plies which he needed. As for the officers and himself, they had 
not wherewithal even to procure clothing and other necessaries. 
The supply of the stations established in France for the troops 
marching through the country had frequently failed, because 
the contractors would no longer make advances. The detach- 
ments sent from the coasts of the Ocean to reinforce the army of 
Italy had been stopped by the way. Hospitals had even been 
shut up, and the unfortunate soldiers who filled them turned 
out of the asylum which the republic owed to their infirmities, 
because they could no longer be supplied either with medicines 
or with food. The gendarmerie was entirely disorganized. 
Being neither clothed nor equipped, it had almost ceased to do 
-any duty. In order to spare their horses, which were not re- 
placed, the gendarmes no longer protected the roads ; they were 
infested by robbers, who abound after civil wars. They broke 
into country-houses, and frequently penetrated into the towns, 
plundering and murdering with unheard-of audacity. 
» Such ‘then was the internal state of France. The particular 
character of this new crisis was the poverty of the government 
amidst the improved circumstances of private individuals.. The 
Directory subsisted entirely on the wrecks of the paper, and a 
few millions which its armies sent to it from abroad. General 
Bonaparte had already remitted thirty millions, and sent it one 
hundred fine carriege-horses to contribute a little to its pomp. 
It.now became necessary to destroy the whole system of 
paper-money. To this end it was requisite that its circulation 
should no longer be forced, and that the taxes should be re- 
ceived in real value. It was therefore declared on the 28th of 
Messidor (July 16), that every one might bargain in whatever 
money he pleased ; that: the mandats were in future to be taken 
only at their real currency, and that this currency should. be 
daily ascertained and published by the treasury. At length, 
the government ventured to declare that the taxes should be 
paid in specie or in mandats at the current value. The only 
exception made was forthe land-tax. Ever since the creation 
of the mandats, it had been required to be paid in paper and no 
longer in kind. It was now felt that it would have been better 
to continue to levy it in kind, because, amidst the fluctuations 
of the paper, articles of consumption would at least have been 
obtained... It was therefore decided, after long discussions and 
several plans successively rejected by the Ancients, that, in the 
frontier departments or those contiguous to the armies, the taxes 
might still be demanded in kind; that in the others they should 
be paid in mandats, at the current price of corn. Thus corn 
was valued in 1790 at ten francs the quintal; it was valued at 
the present time-at eighty francs in mandats. Every ten francs 
assessed, representing a quintal of corn, was now to be paid at 
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eighty francs in mandats. It would have been much more 
simple to require payment in specie, or in mandats at the cur- 
rent value; but this the government durst not yet venture 
sais ; it began therefore to return, but with hesitating steps to 
reality. la 
The forced loan was not yet entirely raised. The supreme 
authority had no longer that arbitrary energy requisite to ensure 
the prompt execution of such a’ measure. There remained 
nearly three hundred millions to be collected. It was decided 
that, in payment of the loan and taxes, mandats should be re- 
ceived at par, and assi¢nats at the rate of one hundred for one, 
but for a fortnight only ; and that, after the expiration of this 
term, paper should be taken only at the current value. This 
was one way of encouraging those who were backward in 
paying up. ryan 
The fall of the mandats being declared, it was no longer 
possible to take them in integral payment for the national do- 
mains which were appropriated to them. The bankruptcy pre- 
dicted to them, as to the assignats, became inevitable. Notice 
was actually given that, as the mandats issued for two thousand 
four hundred millions had fallen far below that value, and were 
not worth more than two hundred or three hundred millions, 
the state would no longer give the promised value in domains, 
namely, two thousand four hundred millions. The contrary had 
been maintained, in the hope that the mandats would keep up to 
a certain value; but, one hundred franes falling to five or six, 
the state could no longer give Jand, worth one hundred francs in 
1790, and thirty or forty franes at that time, for five or six 
frances. It was the same kind of bankruptcy that the assignats 
had experienced, and the nature of which we have already ex- 
plained. The state then did what is done at the present day by 
a sinking fund which redeems at the currency of the Exchange, 
and which, in case of an extraordinary fall, would redeem per- 
haps at fifty what might have been placed at eighty or ninety. 
In consequence, it was decided on the 8th of Thermidor, that 
the last fourth of the national domains appropriated by the law 
of the 26th of Ventose (that which created the mandats) should 
be paid for in mandats at the current value, and by six equal in- 
- stalments. It had appropriated to the amount of eight hundred 
millions.. This fourth was, of course, two hundred millions. 
Paper-money was, therefore, drawing near toitsend. It may 
be asked why the government had made this second trial of 
assignats, which had had so short a duration and so little suc- 
cess. In general, we are too apt to judge of all measures inde- 
pendently of the circumstances which have commanded them. 
Fear of the want of specie had no doubt contributed to the crea- 
tion of the mandats, and, had there been no other reason, the 
government would have been egregiously mistaken, for there 
cannot be any want of specie; but it had been particularly im- 
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pélléd by thé imperative necessity of living upon the produce of 
the domains, and of anticipating upon their sale. It was neces- 
sary to‘put their price in circulation before receiving it, ” and» for 
this purpose to issue it in the form of paper. The resource had 
indeed’ not’ been’ great, because the mandats had fallen ‘so 
speedily, but at any rate the government had lived upon it for 
four or five months.’ And was that nothing? The mandats 
must ‘be considered as a new discount of the value of the 
national domains, a8 a makeshift till these domains could be 
sold. © We’ shall see what moments of distress the government 
had still to go through, before it could realize their sale in 
specie | . ee ee 
"The treasury was not deficient in resources demandable by it; 
but°thesé ‘resources were in the same predicament as the na- 
tional domains; they had to be realized. It had yet to receive 
three hundred millions of the forced loan ; three hundred mil- 
lions of the Jand-tax for the year, that is to say, the whole 
amount of that tax; twenty-five millions of the tax on move- 
able’ property; the whole rent of the national domains, and the 
arrears of that rent, amounting together to sixty millions; various 
military contributions ; the price of the moveable property of the 
emigrants; divers arrears; lastly, eighty millions in paper on 
foreigners. “All these resources, added to the two hundred mil- 
lions of the last fourth of the price of the domains, amounted to 
one thousand one ‘hundred millions, an enormous sum, but diffi- 
cult, to realize. ‘To complete its year, that is, to go on till the 
Ist of Vendémiaite, it wanted only four hundred millions. It 
would ‘be saved if ‘out of the one thousand one hundred it could 
realize’ four hundred, For the following year, it had the ordinary 
contributions which it hoped to raise all in specie, and which, 
amounting to’ some five hundred ‘millions, covered what were 
called the ordinary expenses. For the war expenses, if a new 
campaign were necessary; it had the remainder of the one thou- 
sand one’ hundred millions just mentioned, and of which it was 
to ‘absorb this year about four hundred ; lastly, it had'the new 
appropriations of the national domains. But the difficulty ‘still 
was how to get in those sums. Ready money never consists of 
any thing but the proceeds of the year; now it was difficult ‘to 
raise them at once by the forced loan, by the tax on Jand and 
moveables, and by the sale of the domains. The government 
fell to work afresh to collect the contributions, and the Directory 
was invested with the extraordinary faculty of pledging Belgian 
domains for ‘one hundred millions in specie. The rescriptions, 
of ‘the’ nature of royal bons, having for their object to discount 


> "Phe | mandats ‘completed ‘the revolutionary cycle of assignats of which 
they-formed the second period... They procured. the Directory a momentary 
supply, but, they_also in, turn lost their credit, and. insensibly led the way. to 
ban ean which; was the transition from paper to cash payments,” — 
Mignets i. Soha eee, iy ON ( esti WO 
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the. proceeds; of the year, had shared the fate, of all; the paper, 
Being unable to avail himself of this, resource, the. minister 
Settled with the contractors by orders which were to be paid.out 
of the first receipts. ony eras. eer aut Ok qanterneoenee 
Such were the distresses. of this government, which was'so 
glorious abroad. At home, parties were. still at work. ., The 
submission of La Vendée had greatly abated the. hopes of the 
royalist faction; but the Paris agents felt only the. more con- 
vinced of the merit of their old plan, which consisted in not 
having recourse to civil war, but, in corrupting opinions, and in 
gaining an influence by degrees over the Councils and the 
authorities. At this they laboured in their journals, As: for. the 
perverts they had arrived at the highest point of indignation, 
They had favoured the flight of Drouet, who had found. means 
to escape from prison, and they meditated new plots, notwith- 
standing the discovery of Babceuf’s. Many old Conyentionalists 
and Thermidorians, heretofore connected with the goyernment; 
which they had themselves formed, began immediately, after, the 
13th of Vendémiaire to be discontented, A law enjoined,.as, we 
have seen, the ex-Conventionalists not re-elected, and -all.dis- 
missed functionaries to quit Paris... The. police,. by..mistake, 
sent orders for apprehending four Conyentionalists, members. of 
the legislative body. These orders were denounced with.acri- 
mony in the Five Hundred. Tallien, who, at) the time of. the 
discovery of Babceuf’s plot, had loudly declared his adhesion. to 
the system,.of the government, inveighed. bitterly..against the 
police of the Directory, and against, the distrustof, which, the 
patriots were the object,.Thibaudeau,, his, habitual. opponent, 
answered him, and, after a very warm, discussion, and some \re- 
criminations, each fell, back: into, sullen;silence;,, Cochon, :the 
minister, his agents, his spies,,were, particularobjects of the 
hatred of the patriots, who had been the, first. that were galled 
by his vigilance, ,. For the rest, the course to be pursued, by the 
government, was|clearly marked, out; and, if it, was) decidedly 
hostile to, the, royalists, it was equally unconnected with the 
patriots, that is, with that portion of the revolutionary party 
which was desirous to return to a more democratic republic, aad 
deemed the present system too mild. for the aristocrats. But, 
setting aside the state of the finances, this situation of the 
; Directory, detached from all parties, curbing them with a 
strong hand, and supported by admirable armies, was very 
cheering and very brilliant. Ff 
_The patriots had already made two attempts, and. been twice, 
foiled, since the installation of the Directory... They had: .en- 
deavoured to recommence the club of the Jacobins at the Pan- 
theon, and-had seen it shut up by the government. They had 
then hatched'a mysterious plot under the direction of Babeeuf 3 
they had been discovered by the police and deprived of their 
new chiefs.’ ‘Still they were restless, and thought of making a 
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last attempt. "The opposition, in onee more attacking the law of 
the 3rd of Brumaire, excited in them redoubled rage, and 
impelled them to a final struggle. They had already striven to 
corrupt the police legion. That legion had been dissolved, and 
changed into a regiment, which was the 21st dragoons. They 
conceived the design of trying the fidelity of that regiment, and 
hoped, in gaining it, to gain the whole army of the interior, en- 
camped in the plain of Grenelle. They purposed at the same 
time to excite a commotion by firing muskets in Paris, by scat- 
tering white cockades in the streets, by shouting Vive le Roi! and 
by thus inducing a belief that the royalists were taking up arms 
to destroy the republic. They meant then to avail themselves of 
this pretext to run to arms, to seize the reins of government, 
and to make the camp of Grenelle declare in their favour. : 
On the 12th of Fructidor (August 29) they executed part of 
their plan, fired petards, and threw white cockades about in the 
streets. - But the police, being forewarned, had taken such pre- 
cautions that they found it impossible to excite any commotion.” 
They were not however disheartened, and some days afterwards, 
on the 23rd of Fructidor (September 9), they resolved to carry 
their plan into effect. Thirty of the principal assembled at the 
Gros ‘Caillou, and resolved that very night to collect a mob in the. 
quarter of Vaugirard. That quarter, near the camp of Grenelle, 
was full of gardens, and intersected by walls; it afforded lines 
behind which they could assemble and make resistance, in case’ 
they should be attacked. Accordingly, in the evening, they 
collected, to the number of seven or eight hundred, armed with 
muskets, pistols, swords, and swoid-sticks. This assemblage 
comprehended all the most determined men of the party. There 
were among them some dismissed officers, who headed the mob, 
in their uniforms and with their epaulettes. There were also” 
some ex-Conventionalists,' in the costume of representatives, _ 
and also, it was said, Drouet, who had been concealed in Paris 
ever since his escape. An officer of the zuard of the Directory, 
at the head of ten horse, was patrolling in Paris, when he was’ 
informed of the concourse collected at Vaugirard. » He hastened” 
thither with his little detachment, but, on coming ‘up, was re= 
ceived with a discharge of musketry, and attacked by two hun- 
dred armed men, who obliged him to retreat at full gallop. He 
went immediately to order the guard of the Directory to be put 
under arms, and sent an officer to the camp of Grenelle to give’ 
the alarm. The patriots lost no time, and, the alarm being 
given, repaired in all haste to the plain of Grenelle, to the num-. 
ber of some hundreds.* They proceeded towards the quarters of 


* «The camp at'Grenelle had retired to rest when the conspirators 
arrived. ‘When ‘the sentinels demanded, ‘ Who goes there ?” they replied, 
‘Long live the republic! Long live the constitution of Ninety-three Pe 
The sentinels immediately gave the alarm. ‘The conspirators relying upon © 
the assistance of a battalion of the guard which had been reduced, marched 
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Babceuf might commence. 


_ This rash enterprise was estimated at iis real value, that is to 
say, it, was considered as one of those. indiscretions whieh cha- 
racterize an expiring party.. The enemies of the Revolution alone 
affected to. attach great importance to it, that. they might havea 
new. occasion to raise an outcry against, terror, and. to. excite 
alarm, People in general were not much frightened ;, and this 
vain attack proved more clearly than all the other successes of 
the Directory that its establishment was definitive, and that the 
parties must relinquish all hopes of destroying it, , 
Such were.the events that were occurring .in,.the interior. 
Whiie fresh battles were about, to be fought. abroad, important 
negotiations were preparing in Europe... The French republic 
was at peace|with several powers, but in alliance with none. The 
detractors who had asserted that it would never. be recognised 
now said it would never have any allies. By way of reply- 
ing to these malicious insinuations, the Directory thought of 
~ renewing the family compact with Spain, and projected a 
quadruple alliance between France, Spain, Venice, and the 


towards the tent of Malo the commander, who ordered his men to sound 
to horse, and his dragoons who were half-naked, to mount. Surprised 
at this reception the insurgents made but a feeble resistance. They were 
put to flight, leaving a number of dead, and many prisoners on the field of 
battle. This unfortunate expedition was almost the last of the party.;, 
at each successive defeat it lost its energy and its leaders, and.at length 
acquired the secret conviction that its reign was at an end,”—-Mignet.. E. 
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Porte. By these means, the quadruple alliance, composed of 
all the powers of the South, against those of the North, would 
control the Mediterranean and the East, give uneasiness to 
Russia, threaten the rear of Austria, and raise up a new mari- 
time enemy against England. It would moreover procure 
great advantages for the army of Italy, by ensuring to it the 
support of the Venetian squadron and of thifty thousand Scla- 
vonians. 

Spain was the easiest of the three powers to decide. She had 
- grievances against England that dated from the commencement 
of the war. The principal were the conduct of the English at 
Toulon, and the secrecy observed towards the Spanish admiral, 
at the time of the expedition against Corsica. The English had 
insulted her ships, detained supplies destined for her, violated 
her territory, taken posts threatening for her in America, in- 
fringed the custom-house regulations in her colonies, and openly 
excited them to revolt. These causes for discontent, added to 
the splendid offers of the Directory, which held out to her hopes 
of possessions in Italy, and the victories which authorized her 
to believe in the accomplishment of these offers, at length de- 
cided Spain to sign on the 2nd of Fructidor (August 19th), a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with France, on the 
bases of the family compact. By this treaty, those two powers 
mutually guaranteed to each other all their possessions in 
Europe and in the Indies; they reciprocally promised one 
another succours to the extent of eighteen thousand infantry, 
and six thousand cavalry, fifteen first rates, fifteen seventy- 
fours, six frigates and four cutters. These succours were to be 
furnished on the first requisition of either of the two powers that 
should be at war. 

Instructions were sent to our ambassadors to represent to the 
Porte and to Venice the advantages which they would derive 
from concurring in such an alliance. 

The French republic, therefore, was no longer solitary, and 
she had raised up a new foe against England. Every thing 
indicated that a declaration of war by Spain against. England 
would soon follow the treaty of alliance with France. The 
Directory was preparing for Pitt perplexities of a different 
nature. : 

_ Hoche was at the head of one hundred thousand men spread 
along the coast of the Atlantic. La Vendée and Bretagne were 
quelled; he was impatient to employ these forces in a. manuer 
more worthy of himself, and to add new exploits to those of 
Weissenburg and Landau. He suggested to the government 
a plan which he had long meditated, that of an expedition to 
Ireland. Now, said he, that we have driven civil war from the 
coasts of France, we must carry that scourge to the shores of 
England, and, by exciting an insurrection of the Catholics in 
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Treland, repay the mischief which she did us in raising the 
_ Poitevins and the Bretons. “The moment was favourable. The 
Irish were more incensed than ever against the oppression of the 
English government; the people of the three kingdoms were suf- 
fering severely from the’ wat; and an invasion, added to the 
other evils which they were already enduring, was likely to 
goad them to the last degree of exasperation. Pitt’s finances 
were tottering ; and the enterprise directed by Hoche might be 


productive of the most important consequences. * The plan was _ 


at once approved. ‘Truguet, minister of the marine, seconded it 
by all means in his power. He collected a squadron in the har- 
bour of Brest, and made every effort which the state of the 
finances permitted to equip it in a suitable manner. Hoche 
selected all the best troops from his army, and marched to 
Brest to embark. Care was taken to spread Various reports : 
sometimes they were intended for an expedition to St. Domingo, 
at others for an expedition to Lisbon, in order to drive the 
English out of Portugal, aided by Spain. © SES: FE 
England, suspecting the object of these preparations, was 
seriously alarmed. ‘The treaty of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between Spain and France foreboded new dangers fo her ; 
the defeats of Austria caused her to apprehend the loss of this 
__powerful and last ally; her finances were in a‘state of great em- 
barrassment; the Bank had contracted its discounts ; capital 
began to fail; and the loan opened for the emperor had been 
stopped to prevent further funds from leaving the country. The 
ports of Italy were closed against English ships; so were 
those of the Ocean as far as the Texel ; and those of Spain were 
to be closed also. Thus the commerce of Great Britain’ was 
singularly threatened. i 
- To all these difficulties were added those of a general election; 
for the parliament, approaching its seventh year, had to be 
wholly re-elected. The elections took place amidst shouts’ of 
malediction against Pitt and the war. . ere 
The Empire had almost entirely abandoned the cause of the 
coalition. The states of Baden and Wirtemberg had just 
signed a definitive peace, allowing the belligerent armies a pas- 
sage. through their territories. Austria was alarmed on seeing 
two French armies on the Danube, and a third on the Adige, 
which seemed to close Italy against her. She had sent Wurmser, 
with thirty thousand men, to collect several reserves in the Tyrol, 
to rally and reorganize the wrecks of Beaulieu’s army, and to’ de- 
scend into Lombardy with sixty thousand men. In this quarter 
she thought herself least in danger, but she was in great appre- 
hension with respect to the Danube, and turned all her atten- 
tion in that direction. “To prevent alarming reports, the Aulie 
Council* had forbidden public events to be talked of at Vienna. 


* “The Aulic Council at Vienna (that pernicious tribunal which, in the 
VOL, iv. 2F 
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It had organized a levy of volunteers, and laboured with extra- 
ordinary activity to equip and arm fresh troops. Catherine, who 
always promised and never performed, had rendered one service ; 
she had guaranteed Galicia to Austria, and this arrangement had 
enabled the latter to withdraw her troops from that country, an 
to march them towards the Alps and the Danube. 

_ Thus France every where affrighted her enemies, and people 
waited with impatience to see what the fortune of arms would 
decide along the Danube and the Adige. On the immense 
line extending from Bohemia to the Adriatic, three armies 
were about to encounter three others, and to decide the fate of 
Kurope. 

During the suspension of hostilities, negotiations had been 
going on in Italy. Peace had been made with Piedmont, and 
the armistice had been succeeded, two months afterwards, by a 
treaty. It stipulated the definitive cession of the duchy of Savoy 
and of the county of Nice to France; the destruction of the 
forts of Susa and Brunetta, situated at the outlet of the Alps; 
the occupation during the war of the fortresses of Coni, Tortona, 
and Alexandria; a free passage for the French troops through 
the states of Piedmont; and the supply of necessaries for these 
troops during their march. The Directory, at the instigation of 
Bonaparte, proposed moreover an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the King of Sardinia, that it might have ten or fifteen thou- 
sand men of his excellent army. But this prince wished for 
Lombardy, which: France could not yet give away, and which 
she still meant to employ as an equivalent for the Netherlands. 
This concession being refused, the king would not consent to an 
alliance. The Directory had not yet settled any thing with 
Genoa: discussions were still gomg on relative to the recal of 
the exiled families, to the expulsion of the feudatory families of 
Austria and Naples, and to the indemnity for the Modeste 
frigate. The relations were friendly with Tuscany; but the 
means employed towards the Leghorn merchants, to obtain a 
declaration of the merchandise belonging to the enemies of 
France, had sown the seeds of dissatisfaction. Naples and Rome 
had sent agents to Paris in conformity with the armistice ; but the 
negotiation for peace was attended with considerable delay. It 
was evident that the powers were waiting to see what turn the 
war would take before they concluded it. The people of Bologna 
and Ferrara were still as enthusiastic for liberty, which they had 
received provisionally. The regency of Modena and the Duke of 
Parma were immoveable. Lombardy awaited with anxiety the 
result of the campaign. Urgent solicitations had been addressed 
to the senate of Venice, with the donble view of inducing it to 


“Seven Years’ War, called Laudohn to account for taking Schweidnitz without 
orders) has destroyed the schemes of many an Austrian general, for though 
plans of offensive operations may be concerted at home, it is impossible to 
frame orders for every possible contingency.” —Geniz. 
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concur in the plan of a quadruple alliance and of securing a 
useful auxiliary to the army of Italy. Besides direct. over- 
tures, our ambassadors at Constantinople and Madrid had made 
indirect proposals, and had earnestly pressed the matter upon the 
legations of Venice, for the purpose of demonstrating to them 
the advantages of the plan; but all these efforts had proved 
fruitless. Venice, since she had the French in her territory and 
had witnessed the rapid extension of their political ideas, had con= 
ceived a hatred for them. She no longer stopped at an unarmed 
neutrality. On the contrary, she armed with activity. She had 
given orders to the commandants of the islands to despatch the 
disposable ships and troops into the lagoons; and she had sent 
for the Sclavonian regiments from Illyria.* The proveditore of 
Bergamo was secretly arming the superstitious but brave pea- 
sants of the Bergamasco. Funds were collected by the twofold 
way of taxes and voluntary donations. . 
_ Bonaparte thought that, for the moment, his course was to dis- 
semble with all, to protract the negotiations, to suffer affairs to 
Temain iz statu quo, and to appear ignorant of all hostile proceed- 
ings, till fresh battles should have decided in Italy either our 
establishment or our expulsion. He deemed it prudent to desist 
from agitating the questions which were under discussion with 
_ Genoa, and to persuade her that the French were content with 
the satisfaction obtained, in order that they might find in her a 
friend in case of retreat. He conceived also that it was wrong 
to displease the Duke of Tuscany by the conduct that was pur- 
sued at Leghorn. He was no doubt of opinion that a brother of 
the emperor’s ought not to be left in that duchy, but he wished 
to avoid alarming him yet. Garreau and Salicetti, the commis- 
sioners of the Directory, having issued an order for the depar- 
ture of all the French emigrants from the environs of Leghorn, 
Bonaparte wrote a letter to them, in which, without any regard to” 
their quality, he severely reprimanded them for having over- 
stepped their powers, and affronted the Duke of Tuscany by usurp- 
ing the sovereign authority in his dominions. With respect to 
Venice also, he was desirous of maintaining the status quo: 
though he complained loudly of some murders committed on 
the high-roads, and of the preparations which he saw making 
around him. His object in keeping the quarrel open was to 
continue to compel the republic to supply his wants, and to reserve 
a motive for fleecing it of a few millions, if he should conquer 
the Austrians. “ If I am victorious,” he wrote, “ a mere express 
will be sufficient to put an end to all the difficulties that are 
raised up against me.” . ; 
‘The citadel of Milan had fallen into his hands. The garrison 


* “ Venice had still fifty thousand men at her command, and those of a 
fierce and courageous description, chiefly consisting of Sclayonians ; the mis- 
tress of the Adriatic therefore was an enemy not to be lightly, provoked.” — 
Scott's Life of Napoleon. . E. F : 
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had surrendered ; all the artillery had been sent off and added 
to the considerable train before Mantua. He would fain have 
brought the siege of that fortress to a conclusion before the new 
Austrian army should come to its relief, but this he had little 
hope of accomplishing. He employed in the blockade only just 
the number of troops that was indispensably necessary, on 
account of the fevers that raged in the environs. He had, never- 
theless, pressed the place very closely, and was preparing to — 
attempt one of those surprises which, according to his own ex~ 
pression, depend on a goose or a dog; but the waters of the lake 
were too low to admit of the passage of the boats that were to 
carry his disguised troops. He then renounced for the moment 
the intention of making himself master of Mantua. Besides, 
Wurmser, was coming, and it was requisite to attend to that 
which was most urgent. f ! 
>The army, which had entered Italy with some thirty thousand 
men, had_received but small reinforcements to repair its losses. 
Nine thousand men had. been sent to it from the Alps. The 
divisions drafted from Hoche’s army had not yet been able to 
traverse, France. Owing to this reinforcement of nine thousand 
men, and.to the sick who had left the depots of Provence and 
the, Var, the army had retrieved its losses and even gained an 
accession of strength... It mumbered nearly forty-five thousand 
men; distributed: upon the Adige and around Mantua, at the 
moment, when Bonaparte returned from his march. imto® the’ 
Peninsula... The diseases which attacked the soldiers before 
Mantua reduced it. to about. forty or forty-two thousand men. 
- This was its number) in the. middle of Thermidor (the end of 
July)... Bonaparte had left merely depots at Milan, Tortona, and_ 
Leghorn... He had\ already driven out. of the field: two armies, 
one of Piedmontese and the other of Austrians, and now he had 
to fight.a third, more formidable than the preceding. ’ 

Wurmser arrived at the head. of sixty thousand men. Thirty 
thousand were drawn from the Rhine, and were composed of 
excellent troops..The remainder was formed of »Beaulieu’s® 
wrecks, and of battalions from the interior of Austria. Upwards — 
of ten thousand, men were shut up in Mantua, exclusively of the 
sick. Thus the whole army comprehended more than seventy 
thousand. men. | Bonaparte had nearly ten thousand around 
Mantua, and had therefore no more than about thirty thousand — 
to,,oppose ‘to. the sixty who were about to debouch from the” 
Tyrol, With such an inequality of force, it required extraordi-- 
nary bravery, inthe soldiers, and a most fertile genius in the 
general, to,restore the balance. Eobiys 58 be: 

) The line; of the Adige, to which Bonaparte: attached. such 
value} was about to become the theatre of the struggle. We 
have already. stated the reasons for which Bonaparte preferred. 
it to,every other., The Adige was not so longas.the Po, or as” 
those rivers which, falling into the latter, blend their line with » 


. the sea; it was not fordable, neither could it beturn 
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that of the Po; after a course of aN siemens ehh to 
L 5 ( el ‘by the 
Tyrol, like the Brenta, the Piave, and the rivers higherup to’ 
wards the extremity of Upper Italy. It has’ been|the theatre of. 
such magnificent events that we must describe its course with’ 
some care. } eagval oni 10 dios 
The rivers of the Tyrol form two lines, those of the Mincio’ 
and the Adige, nearly parallel, and supporting themselves upon’. 
one another. Part of these waters forms in the mountains “an 
extensive and elongated lake, called the Lake of Garda; issuing’ 
from it, they traverse the plain of the Mantuan to Peschiera, be-’ 
come the Mincio, form another lake around Mantua, and, ‘pur-' 
suing their course, at length fall into the Lower Po. The Adige, 
formed by the streams from the upper valleys of the Tyrol, runs’ 
beyond the preceding line. It descends through the mountains in 
a direction parallel to the Lake of Garda, debouches into.the 
plain in the environs of Verona, then runs parallel to the Mincio; 
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scoops out for itself a wide and deep bed as far as Legnago, and” 


a few leagues beyond that town ceases to be cramped between! 
banks, and can spread itself out into impassable inundations,* 
which intercept the whole space comprised between that point: 
and the Adriatic. Three routes presented themselves to the® 
enemy. One, crossing the Adige as high as Roveredo, ‘before’ 
the commencement of the Lake of Garda, turned: round that’: 
lake, and led behind it to Salo, Gavardo, and Brescia. ‘Two 
other routes running from Roveredo, followed the two banks of 
the Adige, in its course along the Lake of Garda. The one on 
the right bank ran between the river and the lake, passed 
through the mountains, and entered the plain between the 
Mincio and the Adige. The other, following the left bank, and 
running outside the Adige, debouched into the plain towards 
Verona, and thus Jed to the front of the defensive line. .The 
first of the three, crossing the Adige before the origin of the 
Lake of Garda, afforded the advantage of turning at once the 
two lines of the Mincio and of the Adige, and leading to the 
rear of the army that was guarding them. But it was not very 
practicable; it was accessible to mountain artillery only, and 
therefore it might serve for a diversion, but not for a principal 


operation. The second, which descended from the mountains 


between the lake and the Adige, crossed the river at Rivalta or 
Dolce, a point where it was scarcely at all defended ; but it ran 
into the mountains, through positions easily defended, those of 
La Corona and Rivoli. ‘The third, running beyond the river to 
the middle of the plain, debouched outside, and led to the best 
defended part of its course, that from Verona to Legnago. Thus 
all three routes presented very great difficulties. ‘The first could 
be occupied by'a detachment only; the second, passing between | 
the lake and the river;:came upon the positions of La Corona’ 
and Rivoli; the third abutted upon the Adige, which has a wide, 
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deep bed from Verona to Legnago, and is defended by two for-— 
tresses, eight leagues distant from one another. 

Bonaparte had placed General Sauret, with three thousand 
men, at Salo, to guard the road which debouches on the rear of . 
the Lake of Garda. Massena, with twelve thouand, intercepted 
the road which runs between the Lake of Garda and the Adige, 
and occupied the positions of La Corona and Rivoli. Despinois, 
with five thousand, was in the environs of Verona; Augereau, 
with eight thousand, at Legnago; Kilmaine, with two thousand 
horse and light artillery, as a reserve, in a central position at 
Castel Novo. There Bonaparte had fixed his head-quarters, to 
be at an equal distance from Salo, Rivoli, and Verona. As he 
attached great importance to Verona, which had three bridges 
over the Adige, and distrusted the intentions of Venice, he re- 
solved to make the Sclavonian regiments quit that place. He 
pretended that they were in hostility with the French troops 5 
and, upon pretext of preventing quarrels, he insisted on their 
leaving the city. The proveditore complied, and the French 
garrison alone was left in Verona. 

. Wurmser had carried his head-quarters to Trent and Roveredo. 
He detached twenty thousand men, under Quasdanoyich, to take 
the road that turns the Lake of Garda and debouches upon Salo. 
He took forty thousand with him, and distributed them upon the 
two roads that run along the Adige. Some were to attack La 
Corona and Rivoli, others to debouch upon Verona. He thought 
in this manner to envelop the French army, which, being attacked 
on the Adige and on the rear of the Lake of Garda, would be in 
danger of being forced on its front, and of being cut off from 
its line of retreat. Rumour had anticipated the arrival of 
Wurmser. Throughout all Italy his coming was expected, and 
the party hostile to Italian freedom was full of joy and bold- 
ness. The Venetians manifested a satisfaction which they could 
no longer repress. The Sclavonian soldiers ran about the public 
places, holdmg out their hands to the passengers, and demand- 
ing the price of the French blood which they were going to 
spill. In Rome, the agents of France were insulted ; the Pope, 
imboldened by the hope of speedy deliverance, ordered the car- 
riages laden with the first instalment of the contribution imposed 
upon him to turn back ; he even despatched his legate to Fer- 
rara and Bologna. Lastly, the court of Naples, still as senseless 
as ever, trampling upon the conditions of the armistice, sent off 
troops to the frontiers of the Roman States. The most painful 
anxiety prevailed, on the contrary, in all the towns devoted to 
France and to independence. Tidings from the Adige were 
awaited with impatience. The Italian imagination, which mag- 
nifies every thing, had exaggerated the disproportion of the 
forces. It was said that Wurmser was coming with two armies, 
one of sixty, the other of eighty thousand men. People asked 
one another how that handful of French could possibly with- 
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stand such a mass of foes;* and they repeated the famous pro- 
verb, that Italy was the grave of the French. te be 
On the 11th of Thermidor (July 29) the Austrians found 
themselves in presence of our posts, and surprised them all. 
The corps which had turned the Lake of Garda debouched upon 
Salo, whence it repulsed General Sauret. General Guyeux was 
left alone there with a few hundred men, and shut himself up in 
an old building, which he refused to quit, though he had neither 
bread nor water, and scarcely any ammunition. Along the two 
roads which border the Adige the Austrians advanced with simi+ 
lar advantage: they forced the important position of La Corona, 
between the Adige and the Lake of Garda; they proceeded with . 
equal facility by the third road, and debouched before Verona. 
Bonaparte, in his head-quarters at Castel Novo, received all 
these tidings. Couriers succeeded one another without inter- 
mission, and on the following day, the 12th of Thermidor (July 
30), he was apprized that the Austrians were marching from 
Salo upon Brescia, and that thus his retreat upon Milan was’ 
intercepted ; that the position of Rivoli was forced, as well as. 
that of La Corona; and that the Austrians were about to cross 
the Adige at all points. In this alarming situation, having lost 
his defensive line and his line of retreat, he could scarcely 
‘escape being taken. It was his first taste of misfortune. 
Whether struck by the enormity of the danger, or, ready to 
adopt a daring determination, he was desirous of sharing the 
a gaa with his generals; he assembled a council of war, 
and for the first time asked their opinion. All recommended 
retreat. Without any point of support before them, having lost 
one of the two roads to France, there was not one who deemed 
it prudent to maintain their ground, excepting Augereau. He 
alone, to whom these days were the most glorious of his hie, 
strongly insisted on trying the fortune of arms. He was young 
and ardent; he had learned in the faubourgs to speak with 
fluency the language of camps, and he declared that he had 
good grenadiers who would not retire without fighting. With- 
out capacity for judging of the resources which the situation of 
the armies and the nature of the ground yet presented, he list- 
ened only to his courage,} and warmed by his military ardour the 
~ genius of Bonaparte. The latter dismissed his generals, with- 
‘out expressing his own opinion, but his plan was formed. 


-* “Nothing but the’ greatest ability on the part of the French general 
could have compensated for his inferiority in numbers; but the genius of 
Napoleon proved adequate to the task. His success was mainly owing to 
the vicious plan of attack adopted by the Austrians, which like all the others 
framed by the Aulic Council, was exposed to defeat from the division of their 
forces.”---Jomini. E. é 
+ * Augereau was @ man very decided in action, 
reasoning—two qualities which rendered hifi an exce J 
potism, provided the despotism assumed the name of revolution. 
de Sele 1B. cr 


and not very capable of 
lent instrument of des- 
”— Madame 
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Though the line of the Adige was forced, and that of the Mincio 
and the Lake of Garda turned, the ground was so favourable 
that it still offered resources to a resolute man of genius. wii 
The Austrians, divided into two corps, were descending along 
the two shores of the Lake of Garda: their junction was to be 
effected at the point of the lake, and, on their arrival there, they. 
would have sixty thousand men to overwhelm thirty thousand. 
But, by concentrating himself at the point of the lake, Bona~. 
parte might prevent their junction. If, then, he were to form 
with sufficient rapidity a principal mass, he might overwhelm the 
twenty thousand who had turned the lake, and then return to_ 
the forty thousand who had filed between the lake and the 
Adige. But, in order to occupy the point of the lake, he must. 
call away all the troops from the Lower Adige and the Lower 
Mincio towards the Lake of Garda; he must withdraw Auge-. 
reau from Legnago, and Serrurier from Mantua, for it was im= 
possible to guard so extended a line. It was a great sacnifice,. 
for, he, had been besieging Mantua for two months, he had 
brought, thither a great train, the place was about to surrender, 
and, by allowing it to revictual itself, he should lose the fruit of, 
long toil andian almost certain prey. Bonaparte did not hesi-: 
tate. He had the sagacity to seize the most important of two 
objects, and to sacrifice the other—a simple resolution, which in-: 
dicates not the great captain, but the great man. It is not only: 
in war, but also in politics and in all situations, that men meet: 
with two objects ; they wish to attain one as well as the other, 
and miss both. Bonaparte possessed that force, so great and so! 
rare, which~is requisite for making the choice and the sacrifice.. 
Had he attempted to keep the whole course of the Mincio, from 
the point of the Lake of Garda to Mantua, he would have been. 
broken; and if he had concentrated himself upon Mantua to 
cover it, he would have had to fight seventy thousand men: at 
once, sixty thousand in front and ten thousand. in rear. He 
sacrificed Mantua, and concentrated himself at the point of the 
Lake of Garda. Orders were immediately sent to. Augereau.to* 
quit Legnago, and to Serrurier to leave Mantua, and to concen=" 
trate themselves towards Valleggio and Peschiera, on the Upper 
Mincio. During the night of the 13th of Thermidor (July 31), 
Serrurier bumed his gun-carriages, spiked his cannon, buried’ 
his projectiles, and threw his powder into the water, before he 
started to join the active army.* ; 


) Bonaparte, without losing a single moment, resolved to march 
first upon that corps of the enemy which was most forward, and 
the most dangerous from the position which it had taken. This» 


* “ Napoleon despatched Louis in the greatest haste to Paris, with an~ 
account, of what had taken place. Louis left his brother with regret on the — 
eve of the battle, to become the bearer of bad news. ‘ It must be so,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘but, before you return, you will have to present to the Directory ~ 
the colours which we shall take to-morrow.’”—Louis Bonaparte: E.o0 30. 
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was the corps of Quasdanovich, who, with twenty thousand men, 
_ had debouched by Salo, Gavardo, and Brescia, on the rear of 
the Lake of Garda, and threatened the communication with 
Milan. On the same day that Serrurier left Mantua, the 13th 
(July 31), Bonaparte made a retrograde movement for the pur- 
Pe of falling upon Quasdanovich, and recrossed the Mincio at 
eschiera, with the greater part of his army. Augereau crossed 
at Borghetto, over the same bridge which bad witnessed a 
- glorious action at the time of the first conquest. Rear-guards 
were left to watch the march of the enemy who had passed the 
Adige. Bonaparte ordered General Sauret to go and release 
General Guyeux, who had shut himself up in an old building 
with seventeen hundred men, without either bread or water, and. 
who had been fighting most heroically for two days. He 
himself resolved to march upon Lonato, whither Quasdanovich 
had just pushed forward a division; and he ordered Augereau 
to march upon Brescia to reopen the communication with Milan. 
Sauret succeeded in extricating General Guyeux, and drove back 
the Austrians into the mountains, taking some hundred of them 
prisoners. Bonaparte, with the German brigade, was not in time 
to attack the Austrians at Lonato: he was anticipated. After a 
very brisk action, he repulsed the Austrians, entered Lonato, and 
took six hundred prisoners. _Augereau was,'meanwhile, march- 
ing upon Brescia. He entered it on the 14th (August 1), without 
striking) a blow, released some prisoners who had been taken 
from us, and forced the Austrians to fall back into the moun- 
tains. . Quasdanovich, who calculated on coming upon the rear 
of the French army and surprising it, was astonished to find 
imposing masses every where, making head with such vigour. 
He had lost only a few men either at Salo or at Lonato; but he 
thought it right to halt, and not to advance farther, till he knew 
what had become of Wurmser, with the principal Austrian mass. 
He therefore halted. . ti 
~ Bonaparte likewise halted. Time was precious. He was 
aware that there is a point beyond which an advantage ought not 
to be pushed. It was enough to have awed Quasdanovich. He 
now resolved to turn back to make head against Wurmser. He 
retrograded with Massena’s and Augereau’s divisions. On the 
15th (August 2), he placed Massena’s division at Pon San Marco, 
and Augereau’s division at Monte Chiaro. The rear-guards which 
he had left on the Mincio became his advanced guards, He had 
not arrived a moment too soon, for Wurmser’s forty thousand 


men had crossed not only the Adige but the Mincio also. The 


division of Bayalitsch had masked Peschiera by a detachment, ' 
and passed the Mincio; and it was advancing upon the road to 
Lonato. — Liptai’s division had crossed the Mincio at Borghetto, _ 
and driven General Valette from Castiglione. _Wurmser had pro- 
ceeded with two divisions of infantry and one of cavalry to raise” 
the blockade of Mantua... On seeing our gun-carriages’in ashes, 
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our cannon spiked, and all the signs of extreme i, ta he | 
discovered in these objects not the calculation of genius but the — 
effect of fear: overjoyed, he entered the place in triumph 
which he came to relieve. He entered it on the 15th (Au- 
gust 2). 

Bonaparte, on returning to Pon San Marco and Monte 
Chiaro, did not stop for a moment. His troops had marched 
without ceasing; he had himself been constantly on horseback «. 
he resolved to make them fight the very next morning. He had > 
before him Bayalitsch at Lonato, and Liptai at Castiglione, pre-_ 
senting between them a front of twenty-five thousand men. It 
was requisite that he should attack them before Wurmser re- 
tured from Mantua. Sauret had for the second time aban- 
doned Salo; Bonaparte sent Guyeux to recover the position, 
and to keep back Quasdanovich. After these precautions on his” 
left and on his rear, he resolved to march forward to Lonato 
with Massena, and to throw Augereau upon the heights of 
Castiglione, which had been abandoned on the preceding day 
by General Valette. He broke that general at the head of his 
army, to impress upon all his lieutenants the necessity for firm- 
ness. On the following day, the 16th (August 3), the whole 
army was in motion; Guyeux re-entered Salo, which rendered 
any communication between Quasdanovich and the Austrian’ 
army still more impossible. Bonaparte advanced upon Lonato ; 
but his advanced guard was beaten back, some pieces of cannon. 
were taken, and General Pigeon was made prisoner. Bayalitsch, 
athe of this success, advanced with confidence, and extended 

is wings around the French division. He had two objects in 
this manceuvre—in the first place to envelop Bonaparte, and, in 
the second, to extend himself on his right for the purpose of en- — 
tering into communication with Quasdanovich, whose cannon he 
heard at Salo. Bonaparte, undismayed as regarded his rear 
suffered himself to be enveloped with imperturbable coolness. 
Throwing some tirailleurs on his threatened wings, he took the 
18th and 32nd demi-brigades of infantry, ranged them in close 
column, gave them a regiment of dragoons to support them, and 
rushed headlong upon the enemy’s centre, which had weakened, 
in order to extend itself. With this brave body of infantry he 
overturned all before him, and thus broke the line of the Austrians. 
The latter, divided into two corps, immediately lost their courage; 
one part of the division of Bayalitsch fell back in all haste to- 
wards the Mincio ; but the other, which had extended itself, in 
order to communicate with Quasdanovich, was driven towards 
Salo, where Guyeux was at the moment. Bonaparte caused it to 
be pursued without intermission, that he might place it between 
two fires. He sent Junot* in pursuit of it, with a regiment of 


* “ Andoche Junot was born of humble parents in the year 1771. Ata 
very early period he enlisted in the army; but of his military exploits 
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cavalry. Junot dashed off at a gallop, killed six horsemen with 
his own hand, and fell, having received several sabre-wounds. | 
The fugitive division, pressed between the corps at Salo and. 


nothing is known until the siege of Toulon when he was a simple grenadier. 
Here he was fortunate enough to attract the notice of the young commandant 
of the artillery. During a heavy cannonade, Bonaparte having occasion to 
dictate a despatch, inquired if any one near him could write. Junot stepped 
out of the ranks, and, while penning the despatch, a shot struck the ground 
close by his side, and covered both with dust. ‘ This is fortunate, sir? ob-= 
served the grenadier laughing, ‘ I was in want of sand..—‘ You are a brave 
fellow,’ said Napoleon, ‘ how can I serve you ?’—‘ Give me promotion, I will 
not disgrace it. He was immediately made a sergeant ; not long afterwards 
he obtained a commission ; and in 1796 was nominated aide-de-camp to his 
benefactor. In the campaign of Italy Junot exhibited daring courage, and. 
it is said, great rapacity. In Egypt he served with distinction as general of 
brigade, and soon after his return was placed over a division. Into the 

Legion of Honour he entered as a matter of course ; but to the particular 
favour of De gat he owed the governorship of Paris, and the embassy to- 
Lisbon, which was a most lucrative mission. He entered Portugal at the 
head of a powerful army in 1807, levied oppressive contributions, punished 
all who ventured to speak against his measures, and allayed partial revolts by 
bloody executions. About this time he was created Duke d’Abrantes, but 
being soon after defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley at the battle of Vimeira, 
he was compelled to evacuate Portugal, and remained until 1812 in complete 
disgrace. In the Russian campaign he headed a division, but could not ob- 
tain the marshal’s truncheon. On his return a protracted fever seized him, 
which ended in settled derangement. He died at his father’s house in 1813. 
Tn his person, Junot was eminently handsome ; in his manners, coarse ; in 
his character, rapacious and cruel. He had, however, a considerable share 
of moral as well as physical energy.”—Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. 

- The following is the portrait given of Junot by his wife, the Duchess 
d’Abrantes: “ Junot had a superior mind; he was a stranger to falsehood, 
and was endowed with a generosity which his enemies have endeavoured to 
represent as a vice. He possessed in an eminent degree the qualities of a 
good son, a warm friend, and an excellent father. I recollect Mr. Fox 
telling me one day how he was struck, the preceding evening, when leaving 
the Opera, on seeing Junot paying as much attention and respect to his 
mother, as he would have done to the first peeress in England. Having 
begun life with the Revolution, Junot was absolutely one of its children. He 
was scarcely twenty when the first roll of the drum was heard. A war-cry 
rang throughout the kingdom ; the most sober panted for combat ; all were 
tired of repose. Had not Junot been my husband, I should tell how all at 
once he became a young Achilles. During the whole of the campaigns in 
Italy, he acccompanied Bonaparte in those fields of glory, and was not 

_sparing of his blood. To a brilliant and creative imagination, Junot joined 
‘an acute understanding. He learned every thing with inconceivable rapidity. 
_ He was ready at composing verses, was an excellent actor, and wrote won- 
derfully well. His temper was warm, sometimes passionate ; but never was 
he coarse or brutal.” E, ‘i 

“ Of the considerable fortunes which the Emperor had bestowed, that of 
Junot, he said, was one of the most extravagant. The sums he had given 
him almost exceeded belief, and yet he was always in debt; he had squan- 
dered treasures without credit to himself, without discernment or taste, and 
too frequently, the Emperor added, in gross debauchery. The frequent in- 
coherences which had been observed in Junot’s behaviour, towards the close 
of his life, arose from the excesses in which he had indulged, and broke out 
at last into complete insanity. They were obliged to convey him to his 
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that. which was pursuing it from Lonato, was broken, routed, 
and. lost at every.step thousands of prisoners. During this. 
successful pursuit, Bonaparte proceeded to Castiglione, on his. 
right, where Augereau had been fighting ever since the morning — 
with admirable bravery.* It was requisite to take the heights | 
on which Liptai’s division had placed itself. After an obstinate . 
combat, several times renewed, he had at length accomplished . 
his object, and Bonaparte, on his arrival, found the enemy re-. 
treating on all sides. Such was the combat called the battle of 
Lonato, fought on the 16th (August 3rd). Nee 
Its results were considerable. The French had taken twenty — 
pieces of cannon and three thousand prisoners from the division _ 
cut.off and driven back upon Salo, and they were still pursuing 
the scattered remnant of it in the mountains. They had made a_ 
thousand or fifteen hundred prisoners at Castiglione, and killed 
or wounded three thousand men.}+ They had struck terror into 
Quasdanovich, who, finding the French army before him at Salo, 
and hearing it in the distance at Lonato, believed that it was | 
every where. They had thus nearly disorganized the divisions _ 
of Bayalitsch and Liptai, which fell back upon Wurmser. That 
general actually arrived with fifteen thousand men to rally _ 
the two. beaten divisions, and began to extend himself in the . 
plains of Castiglione... Bonaparte saw him on the morning of _ 
the following day, the 17th (August 4th), put himself in line _ 
to receive battle... He resolved to attack him again, and to have | 
another, and a final engagement with him. This was to decide _ 
the fate of Italy; ‘but for this purpose it was requisite that he .. 
should collect all his disposable troops at Castiglione. He there- . 
fore deferred this decisive battle till the 18th (August 5th).' He _ 
started, at full gallop for Lonato, to accelerate in person the move- ~ 
ment of his\troops. . In'a few days he had killed five horses with — 
fatigue. He would not intrust any one with the execution of his - 
orders ; he was determined’ to see every thing, to verify every | 
thing, to animate all by his presence. It is thus that a superior 
mind communicates itself toa vast mass, and fills it with its own 
ardour... He arrived about mid-day at Lonato. His orders were _ 
already put in execution ; part of the troops were marching upon _ 
Castiglione ; the rest were proceeding towards Salo and Gavardo. 
There remained at most a thousand men at Lonato. Scarcely had ss 
Bonaparte entered the place, when an Austrian flag of truce pre- 
sented itself; and the bearer summoned him to surrender. The _ 


VE 


ree os Ca aa ie died miserably, haying mutilated his person, with 9 
1S OWN Manas. — Las Cases. 

* « That day was the most brilliant of Augereau’s life ; nor did Napoleon 
ever forget it.”— Montholon. 5 ie iguana 
t Bonaparte, in his: despatch to’ the Directory, states the loss of the Aus- > 
trians at from.two to three thousand killed, and four thovsand _ prisoners. 9: 
Jomini says, “ three thousand killed, wounded, or prisoners.” E. 
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general, surprised, could not comprehend at first how it was pos 
sible that he should be in presence of the Austrians. He was 
soon enabled to account for the cireumstance, The division, 
separated on the preceding day in the battle of Lonato, and 


driven back upon Salo, had been-partly taken; but a corps of 


nearly four thousand men had been wandering all night in the 
mountains, and, seeing Lonato almost abandoned, wanted to 
enter the place, in order to open for itself an outlet to the 


_Mincio. Bonaparte had but a thousand men to oppose to it, 


and, besides, he had no time to fight a battle. He immediately 
made all the officers about him mount their horses. He ordered 
the bearer of the flag of truce to be brought before him, and his | 
eyes to be uncovered. “ Wretched man!” said Bonaparte to him, 
“you know not then that you are in the presence of the general- ~ 
in-chief, and that he is here with his whole army. Go, tell those. 
who have sent you, that I give them five minutes to surrender, _ 
or I will put them to the sword to punish the insult which they” 
have dared to offer me.”” He immediately ordered his artillery © 
to be drawn up, and threatened to fire upon the advancing ~ 
columns. The messengers went and carried. back his answer; 
and the four thousand men laid down their arms before one thou-_ 
sand.* Bonaparte, saved by his presence of mind on this occa= 
sion, gave his orders for the conflict that was about to ensue. He — 
added fresh troops to those which had already been despatched 
upon Salo. The division of Despinois was united with that of — 
Sauret, and both, taking advantage of the ascendency of victory, 
were to attack Quasdanoyich, and throw him back definitively into 
the mountains. He led all.the rest to Castiglione. Inthe night 
he arrived there, and, without taking a moment’s rest, mounted 
a fresh horse, and hastened to the field of battle; to make his 
dispositions. The coming day was to decide the fate of Italy. 

it was in the plain. of Castiglione: that this battle was to be 
fought. A series of heights, formed by the last range of hills be- 
longing to the Alps, extends from Chiesa to the Mincio, byLonato, 
Castiglione, and Solferino. At the foot of these heights lies the 
plain that was to serve for the field of battle. The two armies ~ 
were there in presence of each other, perpendicularly to the 
line of the heights on which both supported one wing; Bona- 


parte his left, Wurmser his right. Bonaparte had at most 


twenty-two thousand men; Wurmser thirty thousand. The 
latter had another advantage: his wing, which was in the plain, 
was covered by a redoubt placed on the knoll of Medolano. 


Thus it was supported on both sides. ‘To counterbalance these 


advantages of number and position, Bonaparte reckoned upon 


* This fact has been questioned by one historian, M. Botta, but it is con- 
firmed by all the accounts; and I have received an attestation of its authen-— 
ticity from M: Aubernon, quarter-master-general of the active army, who 
reviewed the four thousand prisoners. 
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the ascendency of victory, and “upon his manceuvres. Wurmser 
would naturally strive to extend himself on his right, which 
was supported upon the line of the heights, in order to open a 
communication towards Lonato and Salo. This was what 
Bayalitsch had done two days before, and this was what would 
scarcely fail to be done by Wurmser, all whose wishes must 
tend to a junction with his great detachment. Bonaparte re- 
solved to favour this movement, from which he hoped to derive 
important advantage. He had now at hand Serrurier’s division, 
which, pursued by Wurmser ever since it had left Mantua, 
had not yet been able to enter into line. It was coming by way 
of Guirdizzolo. Bonaparte ordered it to debouch towards 
Cauriana, on Wurmser’s rear. He waited for his fire to begin 
the combat. : 
By daybreak the two armies were in action. Wurmser, im- 
patient to attack, moved his right along the heights; Bona- 
parte, to favour this movement, drew back his left, formed by 
Massena’s division: he kept his centre immoveable in the plain. 
He soon heard Serrurier’s fire. Then, while he continued to 
draw back his left, and Wurmser to prolong his right, he 
ordered the redoubt of Medolano to be attacked. At first he 
directed twenty pieces of light artillery upon that redoubt, and, 
after briskly cannonading it, he detached General Verdier, with 
three battalions of grenadiers, to storm it. That brave general 
advanced, supported by a regiment of cavalry, and took the 
redoubt. The left flank of the Austrians was thus uncovered, 
at~the very moment when Serrurier, arriving at Cauriana, ex- 
cited alarm upon their rear. Wurmser immediately moved part 
of his second line upon his right, deprived of support, and placed 
it en potence to make head against the French who were debouch- 
ing from Medolano. The rest of his second line he moved back 
to cover Cauriana, and thus continued to make head against the 
enemy. But Bonaparte, seizing the moment with his wonted 
promptness, immediately ceased to refuse his left and his cen- 
tre ; he gave Massena and Augereau the signal which they were 
impatiently awaiting. Massena, with the left, Augereau with 
the centre, rushed upon the weakened line of the Ausirians, 
and charged it with impetuosity. Attacked so briskly on its 
whole front, and threatened on its left and its rear, it began to 
give way. The ardour of the French redoubled. Wurmser, 
seeing his army compromised, gave the signal for retreat. He 
‘was pursued, and some prisoners were taken. To put him com- 
pletely to the rout, it would have been necessary to make double 
haste, and to push him in disorder upon the Mincio. But, for 
six days,* the troops had been marching and fighting without - 


* “Tt has been said that during these extraordinary six days, Bonaparte 
never once took off his boots, nor lay down upon a bed.”—Bourrienne,. E. 
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intermission; they were unable to advance farther, and slept on 

the field of battle. Wurmser had on that day lost only two 

thousand men, but he had nevertheless lost Italy. 

-_ On the following day, Augereau proceeded to the bridge of 
‘Borghetto, and Massena before Peschiera. Augereau com- 
menced a cannonade, which was followed by the retreat of the 
Austrians; and Massena fought a rear-guard action with the 
division which had masked Peschiera. The Mincio was aban- 
doned by Wurmser; he again took the road to Rivoli between 
the Adige and the Lake of Garda, to regain the Tyrol. Mas- 
sena followed him to Rivoli and to La Corona, and resumed his 
old positions. Augereau appeared before Verona. The Vene- 
tian proveditore, in order to give the Austrians time to evacuate 
the city and to save their baggage, demanded a respite of two 
hours before opening the gates; Bonaparte ordered them to be 
broken open with cannon-balls. The Veronese, who were de- 
voted to the cause of Austria, and who had openly manifested 
their sentiments at the moment of the retreat of the French, 
dreaded the wrath of the conqueror, but they experienced at his 
hands the utmost lenity. 

_. Towards Salo and La Chiesa, Quasdanovich was effecting an 
arduous retreat behind the Lake of Garda. He halted and 
attempted to defend a defile called: La Rocca d’Anfo; but he 
was beaten and lost twelve hundred men. The French had soon 
recovered all their old positions. 

This campaign had lasted six days; and in that short space 
of time some thirty thousand men had put sixty thousand hors 
de combat.* Wurmser had lest twenty thousand men, seven or 
eight thousand of whom were killed and twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand prisoners. He was driven into the mountains, and it was 
utterly impossible for him to keep the field. Thus had this 
redoubtable expedition vanished before a handful of brave men. 
These extraordinary results, unexampled in history, were owing 
to the promptness and vigour of resolution of the young com- 
mander. While two formidable armies covered both shores of 
the Lake of Garda, and the courage of all was shaken, he had 
‘known how to reduce the whole campaign to a single question 
—the junction of the two armies at the extremity of the Lake of 
Garda. He had known how to make a great sacrifice, that of 
‘the blockade of Mantua, in order to concentrate his forces at the 
decisive point; and, dealing tremendous blows to each of the 

-enemy’s masses in turn, at Salo, at Lonato, and at Castiglione, 
he had successively disorganized them, and driven them back 
into the mountains from which they had issued. 

The Austrians were struck with consternation; the French 


* “In the different engagements between the twenty-ninth of July and 

the twelfth of August, the French army took 15,000 prisoners, 70 pieces of 

cannon, and nine stand of colours; and killed or wounded 25,000 men. The 
loss of the French army was 7000 men.”—Montholon. E, 
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transported with admiration of their young chief. Their confi- 
dence in and devotion to him were at their height. One bat- 
talion could put three to flight. "The old soldiers, who had 
made him corporal at Lodi, promoted him to sergeant at Casti- 
glione. In Italy, the sensation was profound. Milan, Bologna, 
Ferrara, the towns in the duchy of Modena, and all the friends 
of liberty, were transported with joy. Grief pervaded the con- 
‘vents and all the old aristocracies. Venice, Rome, and Naples, 
the governments which had committed imprudences, were terror- 
stricken. . 
Bonaparte, judging soundly of his position, did not consider 
‘the struggle as at an end, though he had deprived Wurmser of 
twenty thousand men. The old marshal was retirmg into the 
-Alps with forty thousand. He was going to rest, to rally, to 
‘recruit them, and it was to be presumed that he would pounce 
‘once more upon Italy. Bonaparte had lost a few thousand men, 
‘in prisoners, killed, and wounded; he had a great number in 
the hospitals: he thought it best to continue to temporize, to 
keep his eyes constantly upon the Tyrol, and bis feet upon the 
‘Adige, and to content himself with overawing the Italian powers 
until he should have time to chastise them. He therefore merely 
took care to apprize the Venetians that he was informed of their 
‘armaments, and continued to make them furnish him with sup- 
plies at their own cost, still postponing the negotiations for an 
alliance. He had learned the arrival at Ferrara of a papal legate 
‘who had come to resume possession of the legations. He sum- 
moned him to his head-quarters. This legate, who was Cardinal 
‘Mattei,* fell at his feet, saying, Peccavz. Bonaparte put him 
under/arrest ina seminary. He wrote to M.d’Azara, who was 
his go-between with the courts of Rome and Naples, complained 
‘to him of the imbecility and of the insincerity of the papal 
government, and declared his determination to turn back. very 
soon tpon it, if he were obliged to do so... With regard to the 
court of Naples, he assumed the most threatening language. 
“The English,” said he to M. d’Azara, “ have persuaded the 
King of Naples that he was something; I will soon prove to 
him that he is nothing. If he persists, in despite of the armi- 
stice, in arraying himself against us, I solemnly engage, before 
the face of Europe, to march against his pretended seventy 
thousand men with six thousand grenadiers; four thousand 
horse, and forty pieces of cannon.” é 
“He wrote a polite but firm letter to the Duke of Tuscany, who 
had suffered the English to occupy Porto Ferrajo, and told him 
‘that France had certainly had it in her power to punish him for 
this negligence by occupying his dominions, but that she forbore 


“ee Cardinal Mattei was born at Rome in 1744. “Compelled in the year 
1810 to repair to France with his colleagues, he was banished by Napoleon 
to Rhetel, for refusing to be present at his marriage with’ Maria Louisa. The 


Cardinal died in 1820.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. EE.’ 
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to do so for old friendship’s sake. He changed the garrison of 
Leghorn, in order to awe Tuscany by a movement of troops... To 
Genoa he was silent. He wrote a strong letter to the King of 
Sardinia, who toletated the Barbets in his territories, and de- 
spatched a column of twelve hundred men, with @ roving mili- 
tary commission to seize and shoot all Barbets found on the 
toads. The people of Milan had shown the most amicable dis- 
positions towards the French. He addressed to them a delicate 
and noble letter, expressing his thanks.* His recent victories 
gave him the strongest hopes of retaining Italy. He thought 
that he might proceed further with the Lombards; he granted 
them arms, and permitted them to raise a legion in their own 
pay, in which a great number of Italians, and the Poles wan- 
dering over Europe since the last partition, enrolled themselves. 
‘ Bonaparte testified his satisfaction to the people of Bologna and 
Ferrara. Those of Modena desired to be emancipated. from the 
regency established by the duke; Bonaparte had already some 
“motives for breaking the armistice, for the regency had trans- 
mitted supplies to the garrison of Mantua. He resolved however 
“to wait a while. He solicited reinforcements of the Directory to 
_ repair his losses, and remained at the entrance of the gorges of 
the Tyrol, ready to rush upon Wurmser and to destroy the re- 
-mains of his army, as soon as he should learn that Moreau had 
-erossed the Danube. 
~ During these important events in Italy, others were in progress 
on the Danube. Moreau had pushed the archduke foot by 
‘foot, and had arrived in the middle of Thermidor (the first days 
of August), on the Danube. Jourdan was on the Naab, which 
falls into that river. The chain of the Alb, which separates the 
Neckar from the Danube, is composed of mountains of middling 
height, terminating in a plateau, crossed by defiles, narrow as 
“fissures in rocks. It was by these defiles that Moreau had 
~ debouched upon the Danube, in an unequal country, intersected 
by ravines, and covered with wood.. The archduke, who enter- 
tained the design of concentrating himself on the Danube, and 
recovering strength on that powerful line, suddenly formed a 
resolution which had well nigh compromised his judicious plans. 
He received intelligence that Wartensleben, instead of falling 
_ back'upon him as near as possible to Donauwerth, was falling 
~ ‘back towards Bohemia, under the foolish idea of covering it. He 
was apprehensive lest, profiting by this false movement, which 
uncovered the Danube, the army of the Sambre and Meuse 
should attempt to cross it. He resolved, therefore, to cross it 
himself, in order to file rapidly along the other shore, and to go 


* « After the victory of Castiglione, Bonaparte returned his thanks to the 
Milanese in the name of the republic. ‘ Your people,’ he said, ‘ render them- 
selves daily more worthy of liberty, and they will, no doubt, one day appear 
with glory on the stage.of the world.’ ”—Moniteur. E. 
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and make head against Jourdan. But the river was encum- 
- bered by his magazines, and it would take him some time to 
clear them out. He had, besides, no, intention to execute the 
passage before the face of Moreau and within reach of his blows, 
and he conceived the idea of removing him by giving him battle 
with the Danube at his back—a bad idea, for which he has since 
severely censured himself, since it rendered him liable to be 
thrown into the river, or at least not to reach it entire, an indis~ 
pensable condition for the success of his ulterior designs. 

On the 24th of Thermidor (August 11), he halted before 
Moreau’s positions, to make a general attack upon him. Mo- 
reau was at Neresheim, occupying the positions of Dunstel- 
kingen and Dischingen by his right and his centre, and that of 
Nordlingen by his left. The archduke, wishing in the first 
place to remove him farther from the Danube, in the next to cut 
him off, if possible, from the mountains by which he had de- 
bouched, and lastly, to prevent him from communicating with 
Jourdan, attacked him in order to attain all his ends on all the 
points at once. He succeeded in turning the right of Moreau 
and in dispersing all his flankers; he advanced to Heidenheim, 
almost close to his rear, and excited such alarm that all his 
artillery fell back. At the centre he attempted a vigorous attack, 
but it was not sufficiently decisive. On the left, towards Nord- 
lingen, he made threatening demonstrations. Moreau was not 
intimidated either by the demonstrations made upon his left, or 
by the excursion behind his right; and, judging very correctly 
thatthe essential point was at the centre, did the reverse of 
what is done by ordinary generals, who are always alarmed when 
their wings are threatened: he weakened his wings to strengthen 
the centre. His precaution was judicious, for the archduke, 
redoubling his efforts at the centre towards Dunstelkingen, was 
repulsed with loss. Both armies passed the night on the field- 
of battle. 

Next day Moreau found himself greatly embarrassed by the 
retrograde movement of his parks, which left him without am- 
munition. He nevertheless conceived that he ought to make 
amends by daring, and to affect an intention to attack. But the 
archduke, in a hurry to recross the Danube, had no mind to 
renew the combat; he retreated with great firmness to the 
Danube, repassed it unmolested by Moreau, and broke down 
the bridges as far as Donauwerth. There he learned what had 
passed between the two armies which had operated by the 
Mayn. Wartensleben had not thrown himself into Bohemia, as. 
he feared, but had remained on the Naab, in presence of Jour- 
dan. The young Austrian prince then formed an admirable 
resolution, which was the consequence of his long retreat, and 
which was calculated to decide the campaign. His aim, in 
falling back upon the Danube, had been to concentrate himself 
there, that he might have it in his power to act upon one or 
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other of the two French armies with a superior mass of forces. 
The battle of Neresheim might have thwarted this plan, if, 
mstead of being uncertain, it had been positively disastrous. 
But, having retreated unhurt to the Danube, he could now take’ 
advantage of the separation of the French armies, and fall upon 
one of the two. He consequently resolved to leave General 
Latour, with thirty-six thousand men, to occupy Moreau, and to: 
proceed himself with twenty-five thousand towards Wartensle- - 
ben, in order to overwhelm Jourdan by this junction of forces: 
Jourdan’s army was the weaker of the two. At so great a dis+ 
tance from his base, he numbered little more than forty-five 
thousand men. It was evident that he could not resist, and 
that he was even likely to be exposed to great disasters. Jourdan 
being beaten and driven back to the Rhine, Moreau, on his 
part, could not remain in Bavaria, and the archduke might even. 
proceed to the Neckar, and anticipate him on his line of retreat. 
This conception has been considered the most judicious of any 
that the Austrian generals have to boast during these long wars. 
Like those which at the same moment shed lustre on the genius 
of Bonaparte in Italy, it belonged to a young man. ; 
' The archduke set out from Ingoldstadt on the 29th of Ther- 


-midor (August 16), five days after the battle of Neresheim: 
Jourdan, placed on the Naab, between Naabburg and Schwan- 


dorf, was not aware of the storm that was gathering over his 
head. He had detached General Bernadotte* to Neumarkt, on 


* “ Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte was born in 1764. His father was a 
lawyer. In 1780 the son entered the military profession, and was still a sers 
geant in 1789. When the Revolution broke out he embraced its principles 
with enthusiasm, and obtained quick promotion in the army. In 1794 he 
was general of division at the battle of Fleurus; and in 1796 he served in 
Jourdan’s army. He afterwards led reinforcements to the army of Italy ; 
and shortly before the 18th of Fructidor, Bonaparte chose him to carry to the 
Directory the banners taken at the battle of Rivoli. After the treaty of 
Campo Formio, Berhadotte was appointed ambassador of the French republic 
to the court of Vienna. He was next placed in the ministry of war, but, being 
speedily removed from office, retired into private life till the 18th of Bru- 
maire, when Napoleon called him to the council of state. Here he opposed 
the establishment of the order of the Legion of Honour, which gave great 
umbrage to the First Consul. In 1804, on the establishment of the Empire, 
Bernadotte was created a marshal, and soon afterwards received the grand 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. He greatly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Austerlitz, and in the same year the Emperor created him Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo. From the close of 1807 to 1809 he commanded the French 
army which remained in the north of Germany. At the battle of Wagram he 
led the Saxon allies who fought with great skill and bravery. In consequence, 
however, of an altercation with the Emperor, he quitted the service, and went 
to Paris. In 1810 he was appointed successor to the Swedish throne, by the 
name of Charles John. In 1813 he issued a formal declaration of war against 
Napoleon, placed himself at the head of the Swedish army in Comany and: 
contributed greatly to the victory of the allies at Leipsic. In the fo owing 
year he obtained the cession of Norway to Sweden. In 1818 he succeeded to 
the throne by the title of Charles XIV. ; and since his accession has done ever 
thing in his power to promote the om and happiness of his subjects, wit 
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his*right; with’ a ‘view to put himself ‘in communication with’ 
-Moreau—an object which it was impossible to accomplish, and. 
for ‘which a detached corps was usélessly compromised. | With — 
this detachment, the archduke, coming from the Danube, must 
necessarily fall’in. | General Bernadotte, attacked by superior’ 
forces,’ made ‘an honourable resistance, but was obliged rapidly’ 
to ‘recross' the’ mountains by which the army had debouched” 
from the valley of the Mayn into that of the Danube. He 
retired to Nuremberg. The archduke, having despatched a 
corps in pursuit of him, proceeded with the rest of his forces’ 
against Jourdan. ‘The latter, having received intelligence. that 
a reinforcement was coming, and being apprized of the danger 
which Bernadotte had incurred, and of the retreat which he 
was obliged to make upon Nuremberg, resolved to recross the 
mountains himself. At the moment when he was commencing’ 
his march, ‘he was attacked at once by the archduke and War-" 
tensleben ; he had a difficult combat to sustain at Amberg, and 
lost ‘his direct route to Nuremberg. Thrown, with his artillery,’ 
his‘infantry, and his cavalry, into cross-roads, he incurred the: 
greatest dangers, and was eight days in making a most difficult 
but'a most honourable retreat, both for the troops and for him-* 
self... He found himself once more on the Mayn, at Schwein=" 
furt,:on the 12th of Fructidor (August 29), purposing to pro=" 
_ceed to Wurtzburg, to halt there, torally his corps, and to try” 
the fortune of arms.' badosoag 
While the archduke was ‘executing this admirable movement’ 
upon the army of the Sambre and Meuse, he afforded Moreau oc=* 
casion to execute a\similar one, equally masterly and equally» 
decisive. An enemy never attempts any daring stroke without’ 
uncovering himself and opening favourable chances to his adver=. 
sary. Moreau; having no more than thirty-eight thousand men 
opposed-to him, might easily have overwhelmed:them by acting? 
witha little vigour. He might have done: still more (in the’ 
opinion, of Bonaparte and the Archduke Charles), he might’ 
have made»a movement, the results of which would have been » 
immense. He should himself. have followed the march of) 
the enemy, have fallen upon the archduke, as that prince= 
was himself falling upon Jourdan, and have got unawares 


whom he is deservedly popular. His son, Oscar, the crown. prince, who was. 
born in 1799, is said to be a young man every way worthy of his father. -It 
is remarkable that Bernadotte is the only sovereign who has retained. a throne : 
acquired during the late wars in Europe.”—Encyclopedia Americana. E, — * 
539 Bernadotte; "said Napoleon, “ was ungrateful to me, as I was the © 
author of his vreatness ; but I cannot say that he betrayed me; he ina man- 
ner became a,Swede, and never promised that which he did not. intend to + 
perform. I can accuse him of ingratitude, but not of treachery. Neither _ 
Murat nor he would have declared against me, had they thought it would - 
have lost me my throne. Their wish was, to diminish my power, but not to © 
destroy me altogether, »Bernadotte is a Gascon, a little inclined to boasting.” 
—df Voice from St, Helena, E. j Iw? EGUOT GAN4 14 sy Sin fi ae 
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_ upon his rear. The archduke, caught between) Jourdan, and, 
Moreau, would have incurred incalculable dangers, But, for 
this purpose he must have executed a very extensive movement, 
suddenly changed his line of operation, and thrown,, himself 
from the Neckar upon the Mayn; he must, moreover, have dis- 
obeyed the instructions of the Directory, which ordered him,to 
support himself upon the Tyrol, with a view to turn the enemy’s 
flanks and to communicate with the.army of Italy. » The young 
conqueror of Castiglione would not have hesitated to take this, 
bold step and to have committed such a disobedience, which, 
would have decided the campaign in a victorious manner}. but: 
Moreau was incapable of such a determination. He remained; 
several days on the banks of the Danube, ignorant of the de- 
parture of the archduke, and leisurely exploring a position that, 
was then but little known. Being at length apprized, of the; 
movement which had taken place, he was alarmed for Jourdan;/ 
but, not daring to take any vigorous determination, he resolved) 
to cross the Danube and to advance into Bavaria, to try to draw! 

the archduke back upon him, while adhering to the plan pre-i 

 seribed by the Directory. It was, however, easy to judge that» 
the archduke would not quit Jourdan till he had put him hors: 
de combat, and that he would not suffer himself to be diverted» 
from the execution of a vast plan by an incursion into Bavarias' 

Moreau, nevertheless, crossed the Danube after Latour, and ap- 

proached the Lech. Latour showed an intention.to dispute the 
passage of the Lech; but, too much extended to support him- 
self there, he was obliged to/abandon it, after being worsted in, 
an action at Friedberg. Moreau then approached Munich: on) 
the 15th of Fructidor (September 1)-he.was at: Dachau, Pfaffen- > 
hofen, and Geisenfeld. 70 bus Moemiud -conevesay 
Thus Fortune began to be less favourable to us:im Germany, 
owing to a vicious plan, which, separating our armies, rendered 
them Jiable. to be» beaten singly. _ Other results were preparing 
in Italy also. |We have seen that Bonaparte, after he had 
driven back the Austrians into the Tyrol, and resumed ‘his old’: 

positions on the Adige, meditated fresh designs against Wurm=: 
ser, Not content with having destroyed twenty thousand of his | 
men, he wished to ruin his army entirely. This operation was: 
indispensable for the execution of all his plans in Italy. Wurm- 
ser destroyed, he could make a push as far as Trieste, ruin that’ 
port, so important for Austria, then return to the Adige, give 
law to Venice, Rome, and Naples, whose ill-will, was still as 
manifest as ever, and at length throw out the signal of liberty in 

Italy, by constituting Lombardy, the legations of Bologna and 
Ferrara, and perhaps even the duchy of Modena, an independent ® 
republic, In order to accomplish these plans, he resolyed.toy 
ascend into, the Tyrol, certain of being now secondednby ithe: 

presence of Moreau, on the other slope of the Alps: fi yore 9b 

While the French troops were taking about three 


{ 


weeks’ rest, ~ 
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-Wurmser had reorganized and reinforced his. New detach- 
ments from Austria and the Tyrolese militia enabled him to 
“increase his'army to nearly fifty thousand men. The Aulic 
- Council sent him a new chief of the staff, General Lauer, of the 
engineers, with fresh instructions respecting the plan to be pur- 
sued for taking the line of the Adige. Wurmser was to leave 
eighteen or twenty thousand men under Davidovich, to guard 
the Tyrol, and to descend with the rest, by the valley of the 
Brenta, into the plains of the Vincentine and the Paduan. The 
Brenta rises not far from Trent, recedes from the Adige in the 
form of an arch, again becomes parallel to that river in the plain, - 
and discharges itself into the Adriatic. A causeway, commencing 
at Trent, leads into the valley of the Brenta, and, running through 
Bassano, terminates in the plains of the Vincentine and the 
Paduan. Wurmser would have to pass through this valley, in 
order to debouch in the plain and to attempt the passage of the 
Adige between Verona and Legnago. This plan was not better 
conceived than the preceding, for it was still attended with the 
inconvenience of dividing him into two corps and placing Bona- 
‘parte between them. 

Wurmser entered into action at the same moment as Bona- 
parte. The latter, ignorant of Wurmser’s designs, but foreseeing, 
with rare sagacity, that, during his excursion to the extremit 
of the Tyrol, the enemy might possibly, try the line of the Adige, 
from Verona to Legnano, left General Kilmaine at Verona, with 
a reserve of nearly three thousand men, and with all the means 
of resisting for two days at least. General Sahuguet remained, 
with a division of eight thousand men, before Mantua. Bona- 
parte set out with twenty-eight thousand, and ascended by all 
the three roads of the Tyrol, that which runs behind the Lake of 
Garda and the two which border the Adige. On the 17th of 
Fructidor (September 3), Sauret’s division, now become Vau- 
bois’, after passing behind the Lake of Garda, and fighting 
several actions, arrived at Torbole, near the upper extremity of 
the lake. On the same day, Massena’s and Augereau’s divi- 
sions, which at first proceeded along both banks of the Adige, 
and afterwards formed a junction on one bank by means of the 
bridge of Golo, arrived before Seravalle. They fought an ad- 
vanced-guard action, and took some prisoners from the enemy. 

The French had now to ascend a narrow and deep valley. On 
their left they had the Adige, on their right lofty mountains. In 
_ places, the river, running close to the foot of the mountains, left 
only the breadth of the causeway, and thus formed frightful 
| defiles to pass. In penetrating into the Tyrol, there was more 

than one of this kind to encounter. But the French, daring and 
active, were as fit for this kind of warfare as for that which 
they had just been carrying on in the extensive plains of the 
Mantuan. 


Davidovich had placed two divisions, one in the camp. of 
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Mori, on the right bank of the Adige, to make head against 
_ Vaubois’ division, which was advancing along the causeway from 
Salo to Roveredo, behind the Lake of Garda; the other at San 
Marco, on the left bank, to guard the defile against Massena 
and Augereau. On the 18th of Fructidor (September 4th), the 

_ French and Austrians found themselves in presence of each other. 
It was Wukassovich’s division that defended the defile of San 
Marco. Bonaparte, instantly adopting the kind of tactics suited 
to the situation, formed two corps of light infantry, and dis- 
tributed them on the right and left on the surrounding heights. 
Then, after he had fatigued the Austrians for some time, he 
formed the 18th demi-brigade into close column by battalions, 
and ordered General Victor* to force the defile with it. A violent 
combat ensued ; the Austrians at first kept their ground, but 
Bonaparte decided the action by directing General Dubois to 
charge at the head of the hussars. That brave general rushed 
upon the Austrian infantry, broke it, and fell pierced with three 
balls. He was borne away expiring. “ Before I die,” said he 
to Bonaparte, “ let me know if we are conquerors.” The Aus- 
trians fled on all sides and retired to Roveredo, a league distant 
from Marco. They were pursued at arun. Roveredo is at some 
distance from the Adige; Bonaparte directed Rampon, with the 
32nd, towards the space between the river and the town; and 
Victor, with the 18th, upon the town itself. The latter entered 


* “ Perrin Victor was born in 1766. In his fifteenth year he entered the 
_ army as a private soldier, and by his good conduct at Toulon obtained the 
rank of general of brigade. From the breaking out of the Revolution to the 
battle of Friedland he was almost constantly in the field, and his gallantry in 
that great action procured him his marshal’s baton. On the peace of Tilsit 
Victor was appointed governor of Berlin, but he had been only fifteen months 
there when he was sent to Spain, where he remained from 1808 to 1812, 
while his troops on more than one occasion disgraced themselves by shame- 
ful excesses. At the battle of Talavera, Victor was defeated by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley with the loss of about ten thousand men. After an unsuccessful, 
though tedious, siege of Cadiz, the marshal, whom the Emperor had now 
created Duke of Belluno, was summoned to the Russian campaign. At the 
Beresina, Dresden, Leipsic, and Hanau, Victor fought nobly, and equally so 
- on the invasion of France by the allies in 1814. After incredible efforts 
at Nangis and Villeneuve, and seeing his son-in-law killed before his face, 
he took a few hours’ rest at Salins. This greatly enraged Napoleon, who had 
commanded him to pursue the allies to Montereau without intermission, and 
‘he told him that his command was given to another, and that he might go 
about his business. The tears streamed down the marshal’s cheeks as he re- 
plied, « No, sire, I will not leave the service. Victor was once a grenadier, 
‘and has not forgotten how to use the musket. I will take my place in the ranks 
with the soldiers of the guard.’ The Emperor, affected by this proof of 
fidelity, stretched out his hand to the marshal, and said, ‘I cannot return you 
“your command, since another has it, but you may head two brigades of my 
uard. The veteran did so, and throughout the remainder of the campaign, 
pee with the most determined bravery. On the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, Victor followed Louis to Ghent, and on the second restoration was 
made a French peer, and minister of war in 1821. Ata subsequent period, 
he was sent as ambassador to Vienna.”—Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. 
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thé mai Street’ of Roveredo'at the°charge step, swept’the Aus- 
triahs before him, atid ‘reached the other extremity of the town — 
at the very moment when Rampon was completing the exterior 
circuit of it. ““While’the principal army was ‘thus carrying San 
Marco and | Roveredo, Vaubois’division arrived by the other 
bank of the Adige. The Austrian’ division of Reuss had dis+ 
puted with it the camp of Mori, but Vaubois had just carried if, 
and all the divisions were now united about noon, on both banks 
of the river, near Roveredo. - But the most difficult task was yet | 
to be performed. . ‘ . Lae 
~ Davidovich had rallied ‘his’ two divisions upon his reserve; 1n 
the defile of Calliano—a formidable defile, and dangerous ina 
very different way from that of Marco. At this point, the Adige, 
running close to the mountains, left but the width of the cause- 
way between its bed and their foot. The entrance of the defile 
‘was closed by the castle of La Pietra, which connected the 
‘mountain with the river and was crowned with artillery. ~. ! 
_. Bonaparte, persisting in his tactics, distributed his light m- 
‘faritry on the right upon the declivities of the mountain, and on 
“the left, upon the banks of the river. His soldiers, born on the 
“banks of the Rhone, the Seine, or the Loire, equalled the hunters 
“of the Alps in boldness and agility. Some, climbing from rock 
to rock, attained the summit of the mountain, and poured down 
‘a perpendicular fire tipon the enemy; others, not less intrepid, 
“glided along the river, venturing wherever they could find a foot- 
‘ing, and tured the castle-of La Pietra. General, Dommartin 
placed a battery of ight artillery in a situation where it produced 
‘the best effect: the castle was taken. The army then passed 
‘through it, and advanced in’ ¢lose column upon the Austrian 
army, crowded together in the defile. Artillery, cavalry, in- 
fantry, were intermingled, and fled in frightful disorder. Young 
Lemarois, aide-de-camp of the general in chief, with a view to 
prevent the flight of the Austrians, dashed away. at full gallop at 
the head of fifty hussars, passed through the whole length of the 
Austrian mass, then suddenly facing about, attempted ‘to stop 
the van. He was struck from his horse, but he spread terror in 
the Austrian ranks, and gave the cavalry which hastened after 
him, time to pick up several thousand prisoners. Thus ended 
that series of actions which made the French army master of 
the defiles of the Tyrol, the town of Roveredo, the whole of the - 
“Austrian artillery, and four thousand prisoners, exclusively of 
“killed and wounded. Bonaparte called this affair the battle of 
“Royeredo. \’ 
’~ On the following day, the 16th of Fructidor (September 5th), 
the’ French’ entered Trent, the capital of the Italian Tyrol. »The 
“bishop ‘had fled.’ Bonaparte, in order to appease the Tyroleée, 
“who were'strongly attached to the house of Austria, addressed 
‘to them:a proclamation, in which he exhorted them to lay down 
their arms ‘and’ not to'commit hostilities against his army, pro- — 
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mising that; on this: condition. their property, and..public esta- 
blishments should: be, respected. Wurmser. wasno, longer ai 
Trenty Bonaparte had surprised, him at the moment. when, he 
was marching to execute, his plan. On seeing the French enter 
the Tyrol, for the purpose of communicating perhaps with. ( ter 
many, Wurmser was only the more disposed to descend by the 
Brenta, in order to possess himself of the Adige during their 
absence. He even hoped, by means of this rapid circuit, which 
would bring him to Verona, to enclose the French in the upper 
valley of the Adige, and at once to envelop them and to cut 
them off from Mantua. He had set out two days before, and 
must already have reached Bassano. Bonaparte immediately 
formed. one of the boldest of resolutions. He determined, to 
leave Vaubois to guard the Tyrol, and to hasten himself,.through 
the gorges of the Brenta, after. Wurmser. _ He could not take 
with him more than twenty thousand men,,and Wurmser had 
thirty; he might be cooped up in those. frightful, gorges, .1f 
Wurmser should make head against him; he might also,come 
too late to fall upon the rear of Wurmser, and the latter might 
have time to force the Adige. All this was. possible, ;but. his 
twenty thousand men were as good as, thirty ; if Wurmser, at- 
tempted to oppose him and, to shut him, up in the gorges, she 
would cut his way through his army; if he had twenty leagues 
to go, he would perform that distance in two-days and. reach the 
plain as soon as Wurmser. . He would then drive him back 
either upon Trieste or upon the Adige... If he drove him upon 
Trieste,, he would pursue him ,and burn. that.port. before his 
face; if he drove him upon the Adige, he would hem him in be- 
tween his army and the river, and. thus,enyelop,the enemy, who 
thought to catch him in the gorges of the; Tyrole..) 0. 0) 45 
This young man, whose conceptions. and..resolutions _ were 
prompt as lightning, ordered Vaubois, onthe very day. of his 
atrival at Trent, to proceed to the Lavis, and to take that posi- 
tion from the rear-guard of Davidovich... He made Vaubois exe- 
cute this order before his face, pointed out to him the. position 
which he was to occupy with his ten thousand men, and then 
set out with twenty thousand to:dash through the gorges of the 
-Brenta.. ° it coed 
He started on the morning of the 20th (September 6th), and 
passed the night at Levico. Next morning, the 21st (September 
7th), he resumed his march, and arrived before another defile 
called the defile of Primolano, where Wurmser had placed,a 
division. Bonaparte employed the same manceuvres as before, 
_ threw tirailleurs upon the heights and, upon, the; bank of, the 
-Brenta, and then ordered. a column to.charge, upon, the road. 
The defile was taken. There was a small fort beyond it;; this 
“was surrounded and carried. A few intrepid) soldiers, running 
forward along the road,. outstripped the fugitives, stopped them, 
and gaye the army time to come up and secure,them.,. Three 
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thousand prisoners were taken. Bonaparte arrived in the even- 
ing at Cismona, after marching twenty leagues in two days. He 
would have advanced farther, but the soldiers were unable to 
proceed ; he was himself exhausted with fatigue. He had dis- 
tanced his head-quarters, and had neither attendants nor vic- 
tuals. He partook of the ammunition bread of one of the sol- 
diers,* and lay down to wait with impatience for the morrow. 

This daring and unexpected march filled Wurmser with 
astonishment. He could not conceive how his foe could have 

ventured into those gorges, at the risk of being shut up there. 
He was at Bassano, which closed the outlet, and he resolved to 
bar the passage with his whole army. If he succeeded in the 
attempt, Bonaparte would be taken in the bend of the Brenta. 
He had already sent the division of Mezaros to try Verona; but 
he recalled it that he might combat here with all his forces; it 
was not probable, however, that the order would arrive in time. 
The town of Bassano is seated on the left bank of the Brenta. 
It communicates with the right bank by a bridge. Wurmser 
placed the two divisions of Schlotterndorf and Quasdanovich on 
the two banks of the Brenta, in advance of the town, and six 
battalions as an advanced guard in the defiles which precede 
Bassano and close the valley. 

On the morning of the 22nd (September 8th), Bonaparte left 
Cismona and advanced towards Bassano. Massena marched 
on the right bank, Augereau on the left. The defiles were car- 
ried, and the French debouched in presence of the enemy’s army, 
drawn up on both banks of the Brenta. Wurmser’s soldiers, 
disconcerted by their audacity, did not resist with the courage 
which they had shown on so many other occasions. They gave 
way, were broken, and entered Bassano.+ Augereau appeared 


_ * “ Napoleon, in his eagerness to pursue the enemy, outrode all his suite, 
and passed the night alone, wrapped in his cloak, on the ground, in the 
midst of a regiment of infantry who bivouacked round the town. A private 
soldier shared with him his rations, and reminded him of it, after he became 
emperor, in the camp at Boulogne.”—Alison. E. : 

“‘ Napoleon the same night visited the field of battle at Bassano, and he 
told this anecdote of it at St. Helena: ‘In the deep silence of a beautiful 
moonlight night, observed the Emperor, ‘a dog leaping suddenly from be- 
neath the clothes of his dead master, rushed upon us, and then immediately 
returned to his hiding-place, howling piteously. He alternately licked his 


- master’s face, and again flew at us; thus at once soliciting aid, and threaten=- — “ 


ing revenge. Whether owing to my own particular mood of mind at the mo- 
ment, the time, the place, or the action itself, I know not, but certainly no 
incident on any field of battle ever produced so deep an impression on me. I 
involuntarily stopped to contemplate the scene. This man, thought I, must 
have had among his comrades friends ; and yet here he lies, forsaken by all, 
except his dog! What astrange being is man, and how mysterious are his 
impressions! I had without emotion ordered battles which were to decide 
the fate of armies; [had beheld with tearless eyes the execution of those 
operations in the course of which numbers of my countrymen were sacrificed ; 
and here my feelings were roused by the mournful howling of a dog! Cer- 
tainly at that moment I should have been easily moved by a suppliant 
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at the entrance of the town. Massena, on the opposite bank, 
resolved to penetrate by the bridge. He carried it in close’ 
column, like that of Lodi, and entered the place at the same 
time as Augereau. Wurmser, whose head-quarters were still 
there, had only to escape, leaving us four thousand prisoners 
- and an immense matériel. Bonaparte’s plan was thus realized. 
He had reached the plain as soon as Wurmser, and it was now 
re _ business to envelop him by driving him backward upon the 
\dige. 

Wurmser, in the disorder of so hurried an action, found him- 
self separated from the remains of Quasdanovich’s division 
This division retired towards, the Friule; and he, pressed by 
Massena’s and Augereau’s divisions, which cut him off from the 
road to the Friule, and drove him towards the Adige, formed the 
resolution of forcing a passage across that river and throwing 
‘himself into Mantua. He had been rejoined by the division of 
Mezaros, which had made vain efforts to take Verona. He now 
numbered no more than fourteen thousand men, eight of which 
were infantry, and six excellent cavalry. He proceeded along 

_the Adige, seeking a passage every where. Luckily for him, the 
post which guarded Legnago had been removed to Verona, and 
a detachment which was to come and occupy the place had not 
yet arrived. Wurmser, profiting by this accident, took posses- 
sion of Legnago. Certain of being now able to regain Mantua, 
he gave some rest to his troops, who were overwhelmed with 

_ fatigue. 

ommasrie followed him without intermission. He was deeply 
mortified on hearing of the negligence which had saved Wurm- 
ser; he did not, however, despair of still preventing him from 

reaching Mantua. He transferred Massena’s division to the 
other bank of the Adige by means of the ferry of Ronco, and 

2 directed it upon Sanguinetto, to bar the road to Mantua. He 

' directed Augereau towards Legnago itself. Massena’s advanced 

- guard, outstripping his division, entered Cerea on the 25th (Sep- 
tember 11), at the moment when Wurmser was arriving there 
from Legnago with his whole corps @armée. This advanced 

uard of cavalry and light infantry, commanded by Generals 
Murat and Pigeon, made a most heroic resistance but was over- 
thrown: Wurmser forced his way through it and continued his 
march. Bonaparte arrived alone at a gallop, at the moment of 
this action: he narrowly escaped being taken, and rode off in the 

* utmost haste.* 


enemy, and I could very well imagine Achilles surrendering up the body of 
- Hector at the sight of Priam’s tears,’"—Las Cases. HE. s 
* “The Austrians fought with the courage of despair, and their cavalry, 
which was unbroken, and whose spirit had not suffered by disaster, proved 
irresistible to their enemies. Napoleon himself, who had come up during 
the engagement, had great difficulty in saving himself by flight ; and Wurm- 
ser, who arrived a few minutes after, deemed himself so secure of his antago- 
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_ Wurmeer passed through Sanguinetto; then, being informed 
that all the bridges over the Molinella were broken down’ ex- 
cepting that of Villimpenta, he descended to that bridge, crossed 
the Molenilla, and. marched for Mantua. General Charton 
attempted to oppose him with three hundred men formed into a 
square.. Those brave fellows were. all killed or taken. ‘Thus 
Wire arrived at Mantua'on the 27th (September 13). These 
slight advantages. served to.soothe the old and brave marshal 
under his disasters. He spread himself over the environs of 
Mantua, and for a moment kept the field, owing to his numerous 
and excellent cavalry. cite 
Bonaparte arrived breathless and enraged against the negli~ 
gent officers, who had caused him to lose so important a prize. 
Augereau had re-entered Legnano, and had made the Austrian 
garrison prisoners. It consisted of sixteen hundred men. Bo- 
naparte ordered Augereau to proceed to Governolo on the Lower’ 
Mincio. He then commenced a series of petty actions with 
Wurmser, to draw him out of the place, and in the night between 
the 28th and 29th (September 14 and 15) he took a backward 
position to induce, Wurmser to show himself in the plain. The 
old general, enticed by his slight successes, actually deployed 
outside Mantua, between the citadel and the suburb of St. © 
George. Bonaparte attacked him on the 3rd, complementary day 
(September 19), Augereau, coming from Governolo, formed the 
left; Massena, starting from Due: Castelli, formed the centre; 
and Sahuguet, withthe, blockading corps, formed the right. 
Wurmeer still had twenty-one thousand men in line. He was 
forced back every where, and driven into the place with the loss 
of two thousand men... Some days. afterwards he was entirely 
shut up in, Mantua, The numerous: cavalry which he had 
brought back, with, him, was useless, and served only to increase 
the number of unprofitable mouths; he therefore ordered the 
horses to be killed and salted... He had some twenty thousand * 
nen in garrison, several thousand of whom were’ inthe hospi- 
tals. , ; fd OF- Die emo 
Thus, though Bonaparte had partly lost: the fruit of his’ most” 
daring march to the Brenta, and had not forced the marshal to 
lay, down. his arms, he had entirely ruined and dispersed his 
army. Some thousand men were driven back into ‘the Tyrol 
under Davidovich; and some thousand were fleeing into the 
Friule under Quasdanovich. Wurimser, with twelve or fourteen — 
thousand, had.shut himself up in Mantua. ‘Thirteen or fourteen’ 
thousand. were prisoners, six or seven thousand slain or wounded. — 
Thus this,army had lost about twenty thousand men, besides a 


* 


mind oO} WSI¥ @ fire YE dd nie 
nist that, he recommended to, his dragoons to.take him alive.’ Having missed’ 
so ‘brilliant a stroke, the old marshal continued. his march,,passed. the Mole. fi 
nilla; ‘cut ‘to pieces‘a ‘body of eight hundred infantry which endeayoured, to, ,) 
interrupt) his. progress, and‘ entered Mantua ina species of triumph which. d 
threw a ray of glory:over his long series of disasters ”—Alison BE, °° 
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considerable matériel, in ten'days.” Bonaparte’had lost seven or 
eight thousand, fifteen hundred of whom were prisoners. and the 
rest killed, wounded, ‘or-sicks’ Thus to the armies’ of Colli and’ 
Beaulieu, destroyed on entering Italy, was to'be added that of 
Wurmser, destroyed twice over, in the plains of Castiglione and 
on the banks of the Brenta: To the trophies of Montenotte, 
Lodi, Borghetto, Lonato, and Castiglione, were to be added those. 
of Roveredo, Bassano, and St. Bedree: At what period of 
history had such great results been ‘seen, so many enemies slain, 
so many prisoners, colours, and cannon, taken! These tidings 
diffused fresh joy in Lombardy, and terror in the farthest extre- 
mities of the Peninsula. France was transported with admira-_ 
tion for the commander of the army of Italy. Len 
Moreau had advanced upon the Lech, as we have seen, in the’ 
hope that his progress in Bavaria would bring back the arch-' 
duke and extricate Jourdan. This hope was not well founded, 
and the arehduke would have ill appreciated the importance of, 
his movement had he relinquished its execution to return towards, 
Moreau. The whole campaign depended on what was about to” 
take place on the Mayn. If Jourdan were beaten and driven’ 
back upon the Rhine, the progress of Moreau would serve only 
to compromise him still more, and ‘to expose him to the risk of, 
losing his line of retreat. The archduke, therefore, contented . 
himself with despatching General Nauendorf, with ten regiments - 
of cavalry and some battalions to reinforce Latour, and centi-— 
nued his pursuit of the army of the Sambre and Meuse. + 
_ That ;brave army retired with the deepest regret, retaining 
the entire,consciousness of: its»strength. It was'this army that 
had performed the greatest'and the most brilliant exploits during 
the. first years of the Revolution. It was this army that had 
conquered. at Watignies, at Fleurus, on the' banks of the Ourthe _ 
and of the Roer.;-1t had a warm esteem for its general and a 
strong confidence in itself.» This retreat had not disheartened it, | 
and it wasipersuaded that it yielded solely to superior combina- _ 
tions and to the mass of the hostile forces. It ardently desired © 
an occasion for measuring its strength with the Austrians, and _ 
re-establishing the honour of its flag. Jourdan desired it too. | 
The Directory wrote to him that he must at all hazards main- 
tain -his ground in Franconia on the Upper Mayn, in order to 
take up his winter-quarters in Germany, and more particularly | 
not to uncover Moreau, who had advanced to the very gates of ; 
Munich. Moreau, on his part, had acquainted Jourdan, by a_ 
despatch dated the 8th of Fructidor (August 25), with his march 
beyond the Lech, the advantages which he had gained there, 
and his intention of advancing still farther with a view to bring _ 
back the archduke.. All these reasons induced Jourdan to try 
the fortune of arms, though he had before him a. very superior: 
force, He would have deemed it derogatory to his honour, had 
he quitted Franconia without fighting, and left his colleague by” 
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himself in Bavaria. Misled, moreover, by the movement of — 
General Nauendorf, Jourdan conceived that the archduke had 
set out again for the banks of the Danube. He halted, there- 
fore at Wurtzburg, a place which he judged it important to pre- 
serve, but of which the French retained the citadel alone. He 
there gave some rest to his troops, made some changes in the 
distribution and the command of his divisions, and declared his 
intention to fight. The army displayed the greatest ardour in © 
carrying all the positions which Jourdan deemed it advisable to 
occupy before he gave battle. He had his right supported upon 
Wurtzburg, and the rest of his line upon a series of positions — 
extending along the Mayn to Schweinfurth. The Mayn sepa- 
rated him from the enemy. Part of the Austrian army only 
had crossed that river, which confirmed him in the idea that the 
archduke had gone back to the Danube. He left at the extre- 
mity of his line Lefebvre’s division at Schweinfurth, to secure his 
retreat upon the Saale and the Fulda, in case the result of the 
battle should cut him off from the road to Frankfurt, He thus 
deprived himself of a second line and of a corps of reserve; but 
he conceived that he owed this sacrifice to the duty of securin 
his retreat. He determined to attack on the morning of the 17th 
of Fructidor (September 3). 

During the night betweén the 16th and 17th, the archduke, ap- 
prized of the plan of his adversary, caused the rest of his army 
quickly to cross the Mayn and deployed a very superior force be~ 
fore Jourdan’s face. The battle commenced, at first with advan- 
tage to us; but our cavalry being attacked in the plains extending 
along the Mayn by the powerful cavalry of the Austrians, was 
broken, rallied, was again broken, and sought shelter behind the 
lines and the steady fire of our infantry. Jourdan, if his re- 
serve had not been at too great a distance from him, might have 
won the victory; he sent to Lefebvre officers who could not 
penetrate through the numerous squadrons of the enemy. He 
hoped, nevertheless, that Lefebvre, seeing that Schweinfurth was 
not threatened, would march to the place of danger; but he 
waited in vain, and made his army fall back in order to withdraw 
it from the formidable cavalry by which it was assailed. The — 
retreat was made in good order upon Arnstein. Jourdan, the 
victim of the vicious plan of the Directory and of his attachment 
to his colleague, was now under the necessity of retiring to the 
Lahn. He continued his march without intermission, ordered 
Marceau to retire from before Mayence, and arrived behind the 
Lahn on the 24th of Fructidor (September 10). His army, in 
its arduous march to the very frontiers of Bohemia, had not lost 
more than five or six thousand men. It sustained a sensible losg ~ 
in the death of young Marceau, who was struck by the ball of a 
Tyrolese rifleman, and who could not be removed from the field - 
of battle. The Archduke Charles caused every-attention to be | 
paid to him, but he soon expired. The young hero, regretted by 
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; tid armies, was buried under a discharge of the artillery of 
_ both. cyt) 
During these occurrences on the Mayn, Moreau, still beyond 
the Danube and the Lech, was waiting with impatience for 
tidings from Jourdan. None of the officers sent to bring him 
intelligence had arrived. He hesitated, without venturing to 
take any resolution. Meanwhile, his left, under the command 
of Desaix, had to sustain a most violent attack from the cavalry 
of Latour, which, united with Nauendorf’s, debouched unawares 
by Langenbriick. Desaix made such judicious and such prompt 
dispositions, that he repulsed the numerous squadrons of the 
enemy, and dispersed them in the plain, after inflicting upon 
them a considerable loss. Moreau, still left in uncertainty, at 
length decided, after a delay of about three weeks, to attempt 
a movement for the purpose of gaining intelligence. He re- 
solved to approach the Danube, in order to extend his left wing 
to Nuremberg, and to obtain tidings of Jourdan, or to afford 
him succour. On the 24th of Fructidor, he directed his left and 
his centre to recross the Danube, and left his right alone on the 
other side of the river, near Zell. The left, under Desaix, ad- 
vanced as far as Aichstett. In this singular situation, he ex- 
tended his left towards Jourdan, who at the moment was sixty 
leagues distant from him: he had his centre on the Danube, and 
‘his right beyond it, exposing one of those three corps to the risk 
of being destroyed, if Latour had been capable of taking advan- 
tage of their separation. All military men have censured Moreau 
for this movement, as one of those half means which have all the 
danger of grand measures without any of their advantages. Mo- 
reau, having in fact missed the opportunity of briskly falling 
upon the archduke when the latter was falling upon Jourdan, 
could only expose himself to danger by thus placing himself @ 
cheval upon the Danube. Sere) Sent Later See 35 
At length, after waiting four days in this singular situation, 
he became aware of the danger, moved back beyond the 
Danube, and thought of ascending it in order to approach his 
base of operation. He then received intelligence of the forced 
retreat of Jourdan on the Lahn, and he had no doubt that the 
archduke, after forcing back the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
would fly to the Neckar to cut off the retreat of the army of the 


* “During the night of the 16th, after an obstinate engagement, the re- 
publicans sounded a retreat under cover of a thick fog, which long concealed 
their movements from the Austrians; and when it cleared away on the fol- 
lowing morning, they found all their positions abandoned. The pursuit was 
continued with vigour, and on the 19th a serious engagement took place 
with the rear-guard at Altenkirchen, where General Marceau was severely 
wounded, and fell into the hands of the Imperialists. The archduke, who 
admired his great military qualities, paid him the most unremitting atten- . 
tion; but, in spite of all his care, he died a few days after, and was 
buried with military honours, amidst the tears of his generous enemies.”— 
Jomini. E. > 
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Rhine. He was likewise informed of an attempt made by the 
garrison of Mannheim upon Kehl, with a view to destroy the 
bridge by which the French army had entered Germany. In 
this state of things, he hesitated no longer to march for the pur- 
pose of regaining France. His position.was perilous. In the 
heart of Bavaria, having to recross the Black Mountains to 
return to the Rhine, having in front Latour with forty thousand 
men, and likely to find the Archduke Charles with thirty thou- 
sand on his rear, he could not help foreseeing incalculable 
- dangers. But, if he had not that vast and ardent genius which 
his rival displayed in Italy, he was endowed with a resolute mind, 
inaccessible to those alarms with which impetuous dispositions are 
sometimes seized. He had a superb army, some sixty thousand 
strong, whose courage had not been shaken by any defeat, and 
which placed extreme confidence in its leader.. Duly appre- 
ciating such a resource, he was not frightened at his position, 
and resolved quietly to regain his route. Thinking that the 
archduke, after forcing Jourdan to fall back, would probabl 
return to the Neckar, he was apprehensive lest he should find 
that river already occupied: he therefore ascended the valley of 
the Danube, to proceed direct to that of the Rhine by way of 
the forest towns. These passes being the most distant from the 
spr where the archduke then was, appeared to him to be the 
safest. 
He remained, therefore, beyond the Danube, and ascended it 
quietly, supporting one of his wings upon the river. His artillery, 
and -his baggage marched before him, without confusion; and 
every day his rear-guard bravely repulsed the enemy’s advanced 
guards. Latour, instead of crossing the Danube, and striving 
to prevent Moreau from entering the defiles, was content to 
follow him step by step, without daring to attack him. On 
reaching the lake of Federsee, Moreau thought fit to halt. 
Latour had divided his forces into three corps; he had given one 
to Nauendorf, and sent him to Tubingen on the Upper Neckar, 
through which Moreau did not mean to pass; he was himself 
with the second at Biberach; and the third was at a great dis- 
tance, at Schussenried.. Moreau, who was approaching the 
Hollenthal, by which he intended to retreat, who. wished not to 
be too closely pressed in the passage of that defile, who saw 
Latour by himself before him, and who was aware that a victory 
must impart firmness to his troops during the rest of the retreat, 
halted on the 11th of Vendémiaire (October 2) in the environs 
of the lake of Federsee, not far from Biberach. The country was 
hilly, wooded, and intersected by valleys. Latour was ranged on 
several heights, which it was possible to cut off from one an- 
other and to turn, and which, moreover, were backed by a deep 
ravine, that of the Riss. Moreau attacked him at all points, 
and cleverly contriving to penetrate through his positions, 
attacking some in front and turning others, he drove him back 
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to the Riss, threw him into it, and took from him four thousand 
‘patie This important victory, called after the town of 
Biberach, drove back Latour to a great distance, and remarkably 
increased the courage of the French army. Moreau resumed his 
march and approached the defiles. He was already past the 
roads which run through the valley of the Neckar and lead into 
that of the Rhine. The road which passes through Tuttlingen 
and Rothweil was yet left to him, towards the very sources cf 
the Neckar, follows the valley of the Kintzig, and terminates at 
Kehl, but this Nauendorf had already occupied. The detach- 
ments which had come from Mannheim had already joined the. 
latter, and the archduke was approaching him. Moreau pre=. 
ferred to ascend a little higher, and to pass through the Héllen= 
thal, which, running through the Black Forest, formed a longér 
elbow, but led to Breisach, much farther from the archduke. 
Accordingly, he placed Desaix and Ferino, with the left and the 
right, towards Tuttlingen and Rothweil, to cover himself on the 
side next to the outlets where the principal Austrian forces 
were; and he sent the centre, under St. Cyr,* to force the 
Hollenthal. At the same time, he made his heavy artillery file 
off for Huningen by way of the forest towns. The Austrians 
had surrounded him with a multitude of petty corps, as if they 
had hoped to envelop him, and had not left themselves strong 
enough any where to resist him. St. Cyr found scarcely a de- 
tachment in the Hollenthal, proceeded without difficulty to 
Neustadt, and arrived at Freiburg. The two wings immediately 
followed, and debouched through that frightful defile into the 
valley of the Rhine, rather with the attitude of a victorious army 
than with that of an army in retreat. . 
Moreau reached the valley of the Rhine on the 21st of 


* “Gouvion St. Cyr was born in the year 1764. _In his youth he was de- 
signed for a painter, and he even travelled through Italy to perfect. himself in 
hisart. But his predilection for the profession ofarms was irresistible ; so that 
when the Revolution broke out he entered into a company of volunteers, and 
was soon sent tojoin the French armies on the Rhine. In 1795 he commanded 
a division, and fought under Pichegru, Moreau, and Massena, by all of whom 
he was esteemed, not only for his extensive knowledge of tactics, but for his 
virtues. With Bonaparte, however, he was never a favourite. There was, in 
fact, a downright simplicity about him, and as for flattery, he knew not what 
it meant. The Legion of Honour was open to him, and he was appointed 
colonel-genetal of the cuirassiers, but, though one of the ablest officers in the 
army, he was not for many years made a marshal. He expected that dignity 
as a reward for reducing some fortresses in Spain, but he was soon afterwards 
superseded by Augereau, and punished with two years’ exile from the impe- 
rial presence. At the close of the Russian campaign, St. Cyr at length mar- 
shal, commanded the corps of Oudinot, who had been severely wounded. 
He fought at the battle of Dresden, and was left in that city when Napoleon 
fell back on Leipsic. On the restoration, Louis received him favourably, and 
raised him to the chamber of peers. During the Hundred Days he retired 
into the country, and on the King’s return, was rewarded with the portfolio 
of war. In 1819 he quitted office, and went into retirement.”—Cowrt and 
Camp of Bonaparte. E. “te 
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Vendémiaire (October 12). Instead of recrossing the Rhine 
at the bridge of Breisach, and ascending along the French 
bank to Strasburg, he resolved to ascend the right bank to 
Kehl in the face of the whole hostile army. hether he 
thought to give more éclat to his return, or hoped to main- 
tain himself on the right bank and to cover Kehl by proceeding 
directly thither, these reasons have been deemed insufficient for 
risking a battle. Had he recrossed the Rhine at Breisach, he 
might have ascended unmolested to Strasburg, and then de- 
bouched again by Kehl. That téte de pont was capable of main- 
taining a resistance long enough to give him time to arrive. To 
determine, on the contrary, to march in face of the hostile army, 
the whole of which was again assembled under the archduke, and 
thus to expose himself to a general engagement, with the Rhine 
at his back, was an inexcusable imprudence, now that he had no 
longer the motive either of taking the offensive or of protect- 
ing a retreat. On the 28th of Vendémiaire (October 19), both 
armies were in presence, on the banks of the Elz, from Wald- 
kirch to Emmendingen. After a sanguinary and varied conflict, 
Moreau perceived the impossibility of proceeding to Kehl along 
the right bank, and resolved to cross over the bridge of Breisach. 
Conceiving, however, that he could not pass his whole army over 

-sthis bridge without the risk of encumbering it, and being anxious 
to send ia foree as speedily as possible to Kehl, he ordered De- 

_ saix with the left wing to cross again at Breisach, and returned 
towards Huningen with the centre and the right. This deter- 
mination has been deemed not less imprudent than that of fight- 
ing at Emmendingen; for Moreau, weakened by the separation 
of one-third of his army, was liable to be compromised. He 
reckoned, it is true, upon a capital position, that of Schliengen, 
which covers the debouché of Huningen, and upon which he 
could halt and fight, in order to render his passage quieter and 
safer. Accordingly, he fell back to it, halted there on the 3rd 
of Brumaire (October 24), and fought an obstinate and drawn 
battle. Having, by means of this engagement, afforded time 
for his baggage to cross, he evacuated the position during the 
night, passed over to the left bank, and proceeded towards 
Strasburg. 

Thus ended that celebrated campaign and that still more 
celebrated retreat. The result sufficiently indicates the faulti- 
ness of the plan. If, as Napoleon, the Archduke Charles, and 
General Jomini have demonstrated, the Directory, instead of 
forming two armies, advancing in separate columns, under differ- 
ent generals, in the petty view of attacking the enemy’s flanks, 
had formed a single army of one hundred and sixty thousand 
men, a detachment of which, fifty thousand strong, should have 
besieged Mayence, while the other one hundred and ten thou- 
sand, united into a single corps, should have invaded German‘ 
by the valley of the Rhine, the Hollenthal, and Upper Bavaria, 
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the imperial armies would have been forced to keep retiring, 
without being able to concentrate themselves with advantage 
against a too superior mass. The admirable plan of the young 
-archduke would have been rendered impossible, and the repub- 
- lican flag would have been carried to Vienna itself. With the 
plan prescribed, Jourdan was a compulsory victim. Thus his 
campaign, always disastrous, was entirely one of obedience, as 
well when he first crossed the Rhine to draw the forces of the 
archduke upon him, as when he advanced into Bohemia and 
fought at Wurtzburg. Moreau alone, with his fine army, had it 
in his power to repair in part the vices of the plan, either by 
hastening to crush all that was before him at the moment when 
he debouched by Kehl, or by falling upon the archduke when 
the latter was following Jourdan. He either dared not, or had 
not the capacity, to do any thing of the kind; but, if he dis- 
played not a spark of genius, if he preferred a retreat to a 
' decisive and victorious manceuyre, at least he displayed in that 
retreat a great character and extraordinary firmness.* It was 
certainly not so difficult as it has been represented, but still it 
was conducted in the most imposing manner. 
The young archduke was indebted to the vice of the French 
lan for a fine conception, which he executed with prudence ; 
Fut, like Moreau, he lacked that ardour, that daring, which 
might have rendered the fault of the French government fatal to 
its armies. Only conceive what might have happened, had there 
been on either side that impetuous genius which had just de- 
stroyed three armies beyond the Alps! Had Moreau’s sixty 
thousand men, at the moment when they debouched from Kehl, 
had the Imperialists, at the moment when they quitted the 
Danube to fall upon Jourdan, been led with the impetuosity dis- 
played in Italy, most assuredly the war would have been 
terminated immediately in a disastrous manner for one of the 
two powers. ; ; 
This campaign earned the young archduke a high reputation 
in Europe. In France, infinite obligation was felt to Moreau, 
for having brought back safe and sound the army compromised 
in Bavaria. Extreme anxiety had been felt on account of that 
army, especially after the moment when, Jourdan having fallen 
“back, the bridge of Kehl being threatened, and a multitude of 
petty corps having intercepted the communications through 
Swabia, people knew not what had become or what was likely 
to become of it. But when, after these painful apprehensions, 
it was seen debouching into the valley of the Rhine with so firm 


* “ Moreau, however consummate a commander, had not the fire or 
energy by which his younger rival, Bonaparte, was actuated ; he trusted for 
success rather to skilful combinations or methodical arrangements, than to 
those master-strokes which are attended with peril, but frequently domineer 
over fortune by the intensity of the passions which they awaken among man- 

-kind.”—Alison. E. te 
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an attitude, they were enchanted with the general who had so 
happily brought it back. His retreat was extolled as a prodigy 
of the art, and immediately compared with that of the Ten Thou-. 
sand. People durst not, it is true, place any thing beside those 
brilliant triumphs of the army of Italy; but as there are always 
numbers of men, whom superior genius and extraordinary for- 
tune offend, and who are better pleased with less brilliant merit, 
all these ranged themselves on Moreau’s side, expatiated on his 
prudence, his consummate ability, and ranked it above the 
ardent genius of the young Bonaparte. From that day Moreau 
had in his favour all who prefer second-rate faculties to superior 
faculties ; and it must be confessed that, in a republic we would 
almost forgive those enemies of genius when we observe what 
crimes genius is capable of committing against that liberty 
which has brought it forth, nourished, and raised it to the 
pinnacle of glory. 
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STATE OF FRANCE AFTER THE RETURN OF THE ARMIES FROM 
GERMANY —COMBINATIONS OF PITT; OPENING OF A NE- 
' GOTIATION WITH THE DIRECTORY; ARRIVAL OF LORD 

_. MALMESBURY IN PARIS—PEACE WITH NAPLES AND GE- 
-NOA; FRUITLESS NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE POPE; DEPO- 
SITION OF THE DUKE OF MODENA; FOUNDATION OF THE 

' CISPADANE REPUBLIC—MISSION OF CLARKE TO VIENNA 
FRESH EFFORTS OF AUSTRIA IN ITALY; ARRIVAL OF 

_ ALVINZY; EXTREME DANGER OF THE FRENCH ARMY ; 
BATTLE OF ARCOLE. 


Tue turn which the campaign in Germany had taken was 
prejudicial to the republic. Her enemies, who persisted in de- 
nying her victories, or in predicting severe reverses of fortune, 
saw their prognostics realized, and openly triumphed in conse- 
quence. ‘Those rapid conquests in Germany had then no so- 
lidity. The Danube and the genius of a young prince had soon 
put an end tothem. No doubt the rash army of Italy, which 
seemed so firmly established on the Adige, would be hurled 
from it in its turn and flung back upon the Alps, as the armies 
of Germany had been upon the Rhine. The conquests of Gene- 
ral Bonaparte, it is true, seemed to rest upon a somewhat more 
solid foundation. He had not merely driven Colli and Beaulieu 
before him; he had destroyed them: he had not merely re- 
pulsed the new army of Wurmser; he had first disorganized it 
at Castiglione, and afterwards annihilated it on the Brenta. 
There was somewhat more hope, therefore, of remaining in Italy 
than of remaining in Germany; but people took delight in cir- 
culating alarming rumours. Numerous forces were coming, it 
was said, from Poland and Turkey to proceed towards the Alps ; 
the imperial armies of the Rhine would now be able to send 
away fresh detachments, and General Bonaparte, having con- 
tinually new enemies to fight, would, with all his.genius, find 
an end to his successes, were it only from the exhaustion of his 
army. It was natural that, in the existing state of things, people 
should form such conjectures; for the imagination, after exag- 
gerating successes, is sure to exaggerate reverses also. 

The armies of Germany had retired without great losses, and 
occupied the line of the Rhine. In this there was nothing par- 
ticularly disastrous; but the army of Italy was without support, 
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and that was a serious disadvantage. Moreover, our two prin- 
cipal armies, having returned to the French territory, would. 
now be at the charge of our finances, which were stillin a deplo- 
rable state: and this was the greatest calamity. The mandats, 
having ceased to have the forced currency of money, had fallen 
to nothing ; besides, they were expended, and there were 
scarcely any remaining at the disposal of the government. They 
were in Paris, in the hands of a few speculators, who sold them 
to the purchasers of national domains. The amount due was 
still considerable, but it did not come in; the arrears of taxes — 
and the forced loan were slowly collected; the national domains 
sold were partly paid for; the instalments still due were not de- 
mandable according to law; the sales that were still taking 
place were considerable enough to replenish the exchequer. For 
the rest, the government subsisted upon the produce of these 
sales, as well as upon the articles of consumption proceeding 
from the land-tax, and upon the promises of payment made by ~ 
the ministers. The budget for the year V had just been made 
up. It was divided into ordinary and extraordinary expenses, 
The ordinary expenses amounted to four hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, the others to five hundred and fifty. The land-tax, the 
customs, the stamp-duties, and all the annual proceeds, were 
expected to cover the ordinary expenditure. The five hundred 
and fifty millions of the extraordmary would be amply covered. 
_by the arrears of the taxes of the year IV and of the forced loan, 
and by the instalments yet to be paid for the domains sold.. 
There was another resource still in the domains which the re- 
public yet possessed; but all this required to be realized first,. 
and_therein lay the same difficulty as ever. The contractors, re-. 
maining unpaid, refused to continue their advances, and all the 
public services were aground at once. The public functionaries 
and the annuitants were not paid, and were perishing of hunger.» 
Thus the insulated state of the army of Italy and our finances 
were likely to give great hopes to our enemies. From the pro- 
ject of a quadruple alliance between France, Spain, the Porie, ~ 
and Venice, formed by the Directory, nothing had resulted but 
the alliance with Spain. The latter, induced by our offers: and: 
our brilliant fortune in the middle of the summer, had decided, 
as we have seen, to renew the family compact with the republic, 
and she had just published her declaration of war against Great _ 
Britain. Venice, in spite of the solicitations of Spain and the 
invitations of the Porte, and in spite of Bonaparte’s victories in 
Italy, had refused to ally herself with the republic. To no pur- 
pose it had been represented to her that Russia coveted her 
colonies in Greece, and Austria her Illyrian provinces; that her. 
union with France and the Porte would secure her against these . 
two ambitious enemies by associating her with powers who could | 
not covet any of her possessions; that the-reiterated victories of 
the French on the Adige must ensure her against a return of the 
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Austrian armies, and against the vengeance of the emperor; 
that the concurrence of her forces and of her navy would render 
that return still more impossible; that neutrality, on the con- 
trary, would not gain her any friend, but leave her without pro- 
_ tector, and perhaps even expose her to the danger of serving as 
a medium of accommodation between the belligerent powers. 
Venice, filled with hatred of the French, equipping armaments 
evidently destined against her, since she consulted the Austrian 
ministry on the choice of a general, refused a second time the 
alliance proposed: to her. She clearly perceived the danger from 


the Austrian ambition ; but the danger of French principles was . 


greater, more urgent, in her estimation, and she replied that she. 
should persist in the unarmed neutrality, which was false, for. 


she was arming on all sides. The Porte, shaken by the refusal 


of Venice, by the suggestions of Vienna and of England, had. t 
not yet acceded to the project of alliance. There were left | 


therefore only France and Spain, whose union could contribute 
to wrest the Mediterranean from the English, but might also 
compromise the Spanish colonies. Pitt had, in fact, conceived 
the idea of exciting them to insurrection against the mother 


country, and he already had intrigues on foot in Mexico. The 


negotiations with Genoa were not concluded ; for they involved 
-at once the payment of a sum of money, the expulsion of certain 
families, and the recal of certain others. With Naples they 
were not finished, because the Directory demanded a contribu- 
tion, and the queen, who negotiated with despair, refused to 
comply. Peace with Rome was not made, on account of a con- 
dition required by the Directory: it insisted that the Holy See 
should revoke all the briefs issued against France since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, which severely hurt the pride of 
the aged pontiff. He summoned a council of cardinals, which 


decided that the revocation could not take place.* The negotia-. 


tions were broken off. They were renewed at Florence; a con- 
gress was opened. The envoys of the Pope having repeated 
that the briefs issued could not be revoked, and the French 
commissioners having replied on their part that the condition 
was a sine gua non, they separated in a few minutes. The hopes 
of succour from the King of Naples and from England supported 
the Pope in his refusals. He had just sent Cardinal Albani to 
Vienna, to implore the aid of Austria and to concert with her as 
to his resistance. ; 
Such were the relations of France with Europe. Her enemies, 
on their part, were much exhausted. Austria. was cheered, it is 


* “ The college of Cardinals having rejected the proposals of France as 
containing articles contrary to conscience, the Pope declared his det pruminias 
tion to abide by the utmost extremity, rather than accede to conditions = 
structive, degrading, and in his opinion, impious. ‘The eee instant a 
determined on the total ruin of the Pope, and of his power, both spinitu 
and temporal.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. . 
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true, by the retreat of the armies which had advanced to the 
Danube; but she was very uneasy respecting Italy, and was 
making fresh preparations to recover it. England was reduced 
‘to-an extremely deplorable situation: her footing in Corsica was 
‘precarious, and she saw herself likely soon to lose that island. 
The French wished to close all the ports of Italy against her, 
and one fresh victory gained by General Bonaparte would, be 
sufficient to decide her entire expulsion from that country. War 
with Spain was about to close the Mediterranean against her and 
to threaten Portugal. The whole coast, as far as the Texel, was 
interdicted to her. The expedition which Hoche was preparing 
alarmed her for Ireland ; her finances were in peril, the Bank 
was shaken, the people wished for peace; the Opposition had 
‘been strengthened by the recent elections. These were very 
~urgent reasons for thinking of peace, and for taking advantage of 
‘the late reverses of France to induce her to accept it. » But the 
-royal family and the aristocracy had a strong. dislike to treat 
-with France, because in their estimation it was treating with the 
Revolution. Pitt, much less attached to aristocratic principles, 
‘and intent solely on the interests of the English power, would 
certainly have. heen glad of peace, but on one condition, indis- 
pensable with him, and inadmissible for the republic—the resti- 
tution of the Netherlands to Austria. Pitt, as we have already 
remarked, was wholly English in pride, ambition, and prejudices. 
The greatest crime of the Revolution was, according to his no- 
tions, not so much the giving birth to a colossal republic as the 
incorporation of the Netherlands with France. fF aD 
. The Netherlands were, in fact, an important acquisition for 
France, That. acquisition gave her, in the first place, the 
possession of the most fertile and wealthy provinces of the con- 
tinent; and, above all, of manufacturing provinces; it gave her 
the mouths of the:rivers most important to the commerce of the 
North, the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Rhine; it gave her a 
considerable increase of coast, and consequently of shipping ; 
it gave her seaports of high importance, especially Antwerp; it 
gave her, lastly, a prolongation of our maritime frontier ina 
quarter the most dangerous to the English frontier, opposite to 
the defenceless coasts of Essex, Suffolk,“Norfolk, and York- 
shire. Besides this positive acquisition, the Netherlands con- 
ferred on us another advantage: Holland must fall under the 
immediate influence of France when no longer. separated from 
her by Austrian provinces. Jn this case, the French line would 
extend not only to Antwerp but to the Texel, and the English 
shores would be encompassed by a girdle of hostile shores. Add 
to this a family compact with Spain, then powerful and well 
organized, and we shall easily conceive that Pitt must have felt 
some uneasiness respecting the maritime power of England. It 
is, in fact, a principle with every Englishman thoroughly im- 
bued with-his national ideas, that England ought to have control 
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‘at Naples, Lisbon, and: Amsterdam, in order to have a footing 
on the continent and to break the long line of coastiwhich! might 
‘be opposed to her. This principle was'as deep-rooted in 1796:as 
that which caused any injury done to France to be considered 
asa benefit done to England. In consequence, Pitt, in order:to 
procure a moment of respite for his finances, would gladly have 
‘consented to a temporary peace, but upon condition that the 
_ Netherlands should be restored to Austria. He thought, there- 
fore, of opening a negotiation on this basis. He could not hope 
that France would admit such a condition, for the Netherlands 
were the principal acquisition of the Revolution, and the consti- _ 
tution did not even allow the Directory to treat for their aliena- 
tion. But Pitt knew little about the continent. He sincerely 
believed that France was ruined, and he was in good earnest 
when he came to proclaim every year the exhaustion and the 
fall. of the republic. He thought that if France had ever been 
disposed to peace, it was at that moment, as well on accountoof 
the fall of the mandats, as on account of the retreat of the 
armies from Germany. At any rate, whether he considered the 
condition admissible or not, he had a stronger reason for opening 
‘a negotiation. This was the necessity of complying with the 
public opinion, which loudly demanded peace. . Infact, in order 
- -to obtain the levy of sixty thousand militia and fifteen thousand 
seamen, it behoved him to prove, by a signal step, that he had 
done his utmost to treat. He had another motive not less im- 
portant. In taking the initiative, and opening a solemn negotia- 
tion in Paris, he had the advantage of concentrating there the 
discussion of all the European interests and preventing the com- 
Mencement of any separate negotiation with Austria. | This 
latter power was, in fact, much less intent: on recovering the 
Netherlands than England was on restoring them to her. To 
Austria the Netherlands were a distant province, which. was de- 
tached from the centre of her empire, exposed to continual 
invasions from France, and deeply imbued with revolutionary 
ideas ; a province which she had several times thought of ex- 
changing for other possessions in Germany or Italy, and which 
she had kept solely because Prussia had always opposed her 
agerandizement in Germany, and because combinations admit- 
ting of her aggrandizement in Italy had not presented them- 
selves, Pitt thought that a solemn negotiation opened in Paris, 
on behalf of all the allies, would prevent. individual combina- 
tions and any private arrangement relative to the Netherlands. 
Lastly, he wished to have an agent in France who could judge 
of her from actual observation, and to obtain authentic informa- 
tion respecting the expedition preparing at Brest. Such were 
the reasons which, even without any hope of obtaining peace, 
decided Pitt to make an overture to the Directory. He did not 
confine himself, as in the preceding year, to an insignificant 
communication from Wickham to Barthelemy. He demanded 
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assports for an envoy invested with the powers of Great — 
Britain, In this emphatic procedure of the most implacable foe. 

of our republic there was something glorious for her. The Eng- 
lish aristocracy was thus forced to ask peace of the regicide: 
republic. The passports were immediately pres: Pitt se- 
lected Lord Malmesbury, son of the author of “ Hermes.” This: 
nobleman had not the character of being a friend to republics: 
he had contributed to the oppression of Holland in 1787. He — 
arrived in Paris, with a numerous retinue, on the 2nd of Bru- — 
maire (October 23, 1796). ¥ 

The Directory appointed Delacroix, the minister, to represent — 
it. The two negotiators met at the hotel of Foreign Affairs, 
no the 3rd_ of Brumaire (October 24). The minister of France 
exhibited his powers. Lord Malmesbury declared himself to 
be sent by Great Britain and her allies, in order to treat for a 
general peace. He then exhibited his powers, which were 
signed by England alone. The French minister then asked if 
he was commissioned by the allies of Great Britain to treat in 
their name. Lord Malmesbury replied that, as soon as the 
negotiation was opened, and the principle on which it could be 
based was admitted, the King of Great Britain was sure of ob- 
taining the concurrence and the powers of his allies. His lord- 
ship then delivered to Delacroix a note from his court, stating 
_ the principle upon which the negotiation was to be based. This 
principle was that of compensations for conquests between the: 
powers. England, it was stated in this note, had made con- 
quests in the colonies; France had made conquests on the con- 
tinent from the allies of England; there was, therefore, resti- 
tution to: be made on both sides. But it would be necessary to 
agree upon the principle of these compensations, before entering 
into explanations concerning the objects that were to be com- 
pensated. We see that the English cabinet forbore to speak out 
positively concerning the restitution of the Netherlands, and sub- 
mitted a general principle, lest it should cause the negotiation to 
be broken off as soon as it was opened. Delacroix replied that” 
he would refer the matter to the Directory. . 

The Directory could not give up the Netherlands. This was 
not in its power, and it ought not, if it had been able. France 
had engagements of honour towards those provinces, and could 
not expose them to the vengeance of Austria by restoring them 
to her. Besides, she had a right to indemnities for the unjust 
war that had been made upon her; she had.a right to compen- 
sation for the agerandizements which Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, had gained in Poland by the perpetration of a, political 
outrage; it was her duty to tend invariably to give herself 
her natural limit ; and, for all these reasons, it behoved her never 
to part with the Netherlands and to uphold the dispositions of 
the constitution. The Directory, firmly resolved to perform its 
duty on this point, had it in its power to break off immediately 
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_ a negotiation, the evident aim of which was to propose to us the 
cession of the Netherlands and to prevent an arrangement with 
Austria; but it would thus have given occasion to say that it was 
averse to peace; it would have fulfilled one of the principal. 
intentions of Pitt, and furnished him with excellent reasons for 
demanding fresh sacrifices of the English nation. It replied on 
the very next day. France, it stated, had already treated with 
most of the powers of the coalition, without their having invoked 
the concurrence of all the allies; to render the negotiation 
general was to render it interminable; it was giving room to | 
believe that the present negotiation was not more sincere than 
the overture made in the preceding year through the medium of 
Mr. Wickham. Besides, the English minister had not the 
powers of the allies, in whose name he spoke. Lastly, the 
principle of compensations was mentioned in a manner too ge- 
neral and too vague for it to be possible either to admit or to 
reject it. The application of this principle always depended on 
the nature of the conquests, and on the strength left to the belli- 
gerent powers for retaining them. “Thus,” added the Directory, 
“the French government might spare itself the trouble of: re- 
plying; but, to prove its desire of peace, it declares that it will 

ready to listen to all the propositions as soon as Lord Malmes~ 
bury shall be furnished with the powers of all the other poten- 
tates in whose name he pretends to treat.” 

The Directory, which in this negotiation had nothing to con- 
ceal and could therefore act with the greatest frankness, resolved 
to make the negotiation public, and to insert in the newspapers 
the notes of the English minister and the replies of the French 
minister. Accordingly, it published immediately the memorial 
of Lord Malmesbury and the answer which it had returned. 
This mode of proceeding was of such a nature as somewhat to 
disconcert the crooked policy of the English cabinet, but, though 
deviating from ordinary practice,. it was not at all derogatory to 
decorum. Lord Malmesbury replied that he would refer to his 
government. A singular plenipotentiary this, who had only 
such insufficient powers, and who, at every difficulty, was obliged 
to refer to his court! The Directory might have considered 
this as shuffling, and as indicating an intention to gain time by 
_ assuming the air of negotiating. It might even have taken um- 
_brage at the presence of a foreigner, whose intrigues might be 
dangerous, and who came to discover the secret of our arma- 
ments: it nevertheless. manifested no dissatisfaction; it per- 
mitted Lord Malmesbury to wait for the answers of his court, 
and while thus waiting, to see Paris, the parties, their strength, 
and that of the government. The Directory, indeed, could only 
gain by so doing. : 

Meanwhile our situation was becoming perilous in Italy, not- 
withstanding the recent triumphs of Roveredo, Bassano, and St. 
George. Austria redoubled her efforts to recover Lombardy. 
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In consequence of the guarantees given by Catherine to the 
emperor, for the security of Galicia, the troops which were in 
Poland had. been marched towards the Alps. Owing also to 
the hope of maintaining peace with the Porte, the frontiers of 
Turkey had been stripped, and all the reserves of the Austrian 
monarchy directed towards Italy. A numerous and devoted 
population furnished, moreover, powerful means of recruiting 
the armies. The Austrian administration displayed extraordinary 
zeal and activity in enlisting fresh men, incorporating them with 
the old troops, and in arming and equipping them. A fine army 
was thus preparing in the Friule, with the wrecks of Wurmser, 
the troops from Poland and Turkey, the detachments from the 
Rhine, and the recruits. Marshal Alvinzy* was appointed to 
the command of it. It was hoped that this third army would be 
more fortunate than the two preceding, and that it would succeed 
in wresting Italy from the young conqueror. stb 
.. During this interval, Bonaparte was perpetually demanding 
reinforcements, and recommending negotiations with the Italian 
powers, who were in his rear. He urged the Directory to treat 
with Naples, to renew the negotiations with Rome, to conclude 
with Genoa, and to negotiate an alliance offensive and defensive 
with the King of Sardinia, in order to procure succour in Italy 
if none could be sent to him from France. He desired to be 
permitted to proclaim the independence of Lombardy, and that 
of the states of the Duke of Modena, that he might gain himself 
partisans and auxiliaries strongly attached to his cause. His 
views were correct, and the distress of his army justified his 
urgent entreaties. The rupture of the negotiations with. the 
Pope had stopped.a second time the contribution imposed by the 
armistice of Bologna. Only one instalment of it had been. paid. 
The contributions levied upon Parma, Modena, and Milan were 
exhausted either by the expenses of the army or by the remit- 
tances made to the government. Venice supplied abundance of 
provisions; but. the pay was in arrear. The amounts to be taken 
from foreign commerce at Leghorn were still in dispute. Amidst 
the richest countries in the world, the army began to suffer pri- 
vations. But, the greatest misfortune was the vacancy in its 
ranks, thinned by the Austrian cannon. It was not without 
great losses that it had destroyed so many enemies. It had 
been reinforced by nine or ten thousand men since the opening 
of the campaign, which made the number of the French who 
shad entered Italy about fifty thousand; but at this moment it 
Ahad at most thirty and some odd thousand; fighting and disease 
had reduced it.to.this small number. _A dozen battalions from 
La Vendée had, just joined, but they were singularly diminished 
.o* Marshal Alvinzi,'an officer of high reputation, which was then thought 
Inerited,: was at this time seventy years of age. The marshaldiedinthe year — 
1810’—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. 
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_ by desertions ; the other detachments which had been promised 
had not arrived. General Willot, who commanded in the South; 
and who was ordered to send several regiments to the Alps, de- 
tained them to quell the disturbances which his mismanagement 
and his bad spirit excited in the provinces under his’ command. 
Kellermann could not strip his line of troops, for he was still 
obliged to hold himself in readiness to curb Lyons and its en- 
virons, where the companies of Jesus were committing murders. 
Bonaparte asked for the 83rd and the 40th, forming nearly six 
thousand good troops, and undertook to answer for the result 
if they should arrive in time. : a. 
He complained that he had not been commissioned to nego- 
tiate with Rome, because he should have expected the payment 
of the contribution before signifying the ultimatum. “So long,” 
said he, ‘as your general shall not be the centre of every thing 
in Italy, all will go wrong. It would be easy to aceuse me of 
ambition, but I have only too much honour. Iamill; I can 
scarcely sit my horse; nothing is left me but courage, and that 
is insufficient for the post which I occupy. They can count 
us,” added he; “the charm of our strength is dissolving. 
‘Troops, or Italy is lost !” & 
The Directory, feeling the necessity of depriving Rome of the 
“support of Naples and of securing Bonaparte’s rear, at length 
‘concluded a treaty with the court of the Two Sicilies. It de- 
sisted from any particular demand, and that court, which our 
recent victories on the Brenta had intimidated, which saw Spain 
making common cause with France, and was afraid of seeing the 
English driven from the Mediterranean, acceded, on its side, to 
the treaty. Peace was signed on the 19th of Vendémiaire (Oc- 
tober 10). It was agreed that the King of Naples should with- 
hold every kind of succour from the enemies of France, and 
that he should shut his ports against the armed vessels of the 
belligerent powers. The Directory then concluded its treaty with 
Genoa. One circumstance led to its conclusion. Nelson had 
taken a French ship within sight of the Genoese batteries. 
This violation of the neutrality deeply compromised the republic 
of Genoa; the French party there became bolder, the party of the 
coalition more timid ; and it was resolved to enter into an alliance 
with France. The ports of Genoa were closed against the 
English. Two millions were paid to us as an indemnity for the 
Modeste frigate, and two more were furnished by way of loan. The 
feudatory families were not exiled, but all the partisans of 
‘France, expelled from the territory and from the senate, were 
recalled and reinstated. Piedmont was anew solicited to con- 
clude an alliance, offensive and defensive. The king was just 
dead ; his young successor, Charles Emanuel, manifested very 
favourable dispositions towards France, but he was not content 
with the advantages offered to him as the price of his alliance, 
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The Directory offered to guarantee his dominions, which nothing 
in that general convulsion, and amidst all the republics that were 
ready to start up, no other power could guarantee to him. But 
the new king, like his predecessor, insisted on having Lombardy 
given to him. This the Directory could not promise, being 
obliged to reserve equivalents in order to treat with Austria. The 
Directory then permitted Bonaparte to renew the negotiations 
with Rome, and gave him full powers for that purpose. 
Rome had sent Cardinal Albani to Vienna. She had reckoned 
upon Naples, and in her eagerness she had offended the Spanish 
legation. Naples failing her, and Spain manifesting her dis- 
satisfaction, she was alarmed, and the moment was favourable 
for treating with her. Bonaparte, in the first place, wanted his 
money: inthe next, though he was not afraid of her temporal 
power, he dreaded her moral influence over the people. The 
two Italian parties, engendered by the French Revolution, and 
developed by the presence of our armies, became daily more 
and more exasperated against one another. If Milan, Modena, 
Reggio, Bologna, Ferrara, were the seat of the patriotic party, 
Rome was the seat of the monastic and aristocratic party. She 
had it in her power to excite fanatic fury, and to do us great 
mischief, especially at a moment when the question with the 
Austrian armies was not yet resolved. Bonaparte deemed it 
right to temporize a little longer. As a man of a free and inde- 
pendent mind, he despised all the fanaticism that restrains the 
human understanding; but, as a man of action, he dreaded 
those powers which are not to be controlled by force, and he 
chose rather to elude than to combat with them. Besides, 
though educated in France, he was born amidst Italian super- 
stition. He did not share that dislike of the Catholic religion, so 
strong and so common among us, ever since the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and he had not the same repugnance to treat with the 
Holy See, as was felt in Paris. He purposed, therefore, to gain 
time, to spare himself a retrograde march through the Penin- 
sula, to spare himself fanatical denunciations, and if possible, to 
regain the sixteen millions carried back to Rome. He directed 
Cacault,* the minister, to disavow the demands made by the 
Directory in regard to matters of faith, and to insist on the 
purely material conditions alone. He selected Cardinal Mattei, 
whom he had confined in a convent, for the purpose of sending 
him to Rome: he set him at liberty, and commissioned him to 
go and speak to the Pope. “The court of Rome,” he wrote to 
him, “ desires war ; it shall have war; but first I owe it to my 
nation and to humanity to make a final effort to bring back the 


* The French envoy, Cacault, was born at Nantes in the year 1742. 
During the consulate, he was chosen a member of the senate. He published 
a translation of Lessing’s Historical Sketch of the Drama. He died in the 
year 1805. E. ee 
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. Pope to reason. You are acquainted with the strength of the 
army which I command. To destroy the temporal power of the 
_ Pope, I need but to will it. Go to yao see his holiness, en- 
lighten him on the subject of his true interests; rescue him 
from the intriguers by whom he is surrounded, who wish for his 
ruin and for that of the court of Rome. The French government 
pam me still to listen to words of peace. Every thing may 
e arranged. War, so cruel for nations, has terrible results for 
the vanquished. Save the Pope from great calamities. You 
know how anxious I am to finish by peace a struggle which 
war would terminate for me without glory as without danger.” 
While he was employing these means ¢o cheat the old fox, as 
he said, and to screen himself from the fury of fanaticism, he 
thought of kindling the spirit of liberty in Upper Italy, in order 
to oppose patriotism to superstition. All Upper Italy was ina 
state of great excitement. The Milanese, wrested from Austria ; 
the provinces of Modena and Reggio, impatient of the yoke 
with which their old absent duke oppressed them, the legations 
of Bologna and Ferrara, withdrawn from the Pope; loudly de- 
manded their independence and their organization into republics, 
Bonaparte could not proclaim the independence of Lombardy, 
for victory had not yet positively decided its fate; but he con- 
_ tinued to give it hopes and encouragement. As for the provinces 
of Modena and Reggio, they were immediately contiguous to the 
rear of his army, and bordered on Mantua. He had a complaint 
to make against the regency, which had sent provisions to the 
garrison; he had recommended to the Directory not to give 
peace to the Duke of Modena, but to confine itself to the armi- 
stice, that it might be able to punish him if occasion required. 
As circumstances were daily becoming more difficult, he de- 
cided upon a vigorous stroke, without giving previous notice of it 
to the Directory. It was ascertained that the regency had again 
been in fault, and that it had violated the armistice by supplying 
Wurmeer with provisions. He immediately declared the armi- 
stice broken, and, by virtue of the right of conquest, he expelled 
the regency, declared the Duke of Modena deposed, and the 
rovinces of Reggio and Modena free. The enthusiasm of the 
eggians and the Modenese was extraordinary. Bonaparte or- 
ganized a municipal government to administer the country tem- 
porarily till it should be constituted. Bologna and Ferrara had 
already constituted themselves republics, and began to raise 
troops. Bonaparte resolved to unite those two legations with the 
states of the Duke of Modena, and to form with them a single 
republic, which, situated entirely on this side of the Po, should 
be called the Cispadane Republic. He thought that, if it were 
necessary at the peace to restore Lombardy to Austria, it might 
not be so to restore the Modenese and the legations to the Duke 
of Modena and the Pope; that there might thus be erected a 
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republic, the daughter and friend of the French republic, which 
would be beyond the Alps the focus of French principles, and the 
asylum of the compromised patriots, whence liberty might some 
day spread over all Italy. He conceived that the enfranchise- 
ment of Italy was not to be accomplished at a single stroke: he 
considered the French government as too much exhausted to 
effect it at that moment, and he thought that it was requisite to 
sow at least the seeds of liberty in this first campaign. To this. 
end, it was advisable to unite Bologna and Ferrara with Modena 
and Reggio. Local interests were adverse to this plan; but 
he hoped to conquer that opposition by his all-powerful influ- 
ence. He repaired to those cities, was received with enthu- 
siasm, and decided them to. send to Modena one hundred depu~ 
ties from all parts of their territory, to form a national assembly, 
which should be charged to constitute the Cispadane Republic, 
This assembly met on the 25th of Vendémiaire (October 16th), 
at Modena. It was composed of lawyers, landed proprietors, and 
mercantile men. Restrained by the presence of Bonaparte, and. 
directed by his counsels,* it showed the greatest discretion. It 
voted the incorporation of the two legations and of the duchy of 
Modena into a single republic ; it abolished the feudal system, 
and decreed civil equality; it appointed a commissioner to 
organize a legion of four thousand men, and ordained the for- 
mation of a second assembly, which was to meet on the 5th of 
Nivose (December 25th), to deliberate upon a constitution. The 
Reggians displayed the greatest zeal. An Austrian detachment 
having quitted Mantua, they ran to arms, surrounded it, made 
it prisoner, and conducted it to Bonaparte. Two Reggians were 
killed in the action. They were the first martyrs of Italian inde- 
pendence. 
Lombardy was jealous and alarmed at the favours conferred 
on the Cispadane Republic, and regarded them as a sinister 
omen for herself. She conceived that, as the French were con- 
stituting the legations and the duchy without constituting her, 
they intended to restore her to Austria. Bonaparte cheered the 
Lombards anew, represented to them the difficulties of his situ- 
ation, and repeated that they must gain independence by 
seconding him in this arduous struggle. They resolved to in- 
crease to twelve thousand men the two Italian and Polish 
legions, the organization of which they had already commenced. 
Bonaparte had thus surrounded himself with friendly govern- 
ments, which were about to exert their utmost efforts to support 


* “ Never forget,” said Bonaparte, in reply to the address of the Assembly, 
announcing its new form of government, “that laws are mere nullities with- 
out the force necessary to support them. Attend to your military organiza- 
tion, which you have the means of placing on a respectable footing ;. you will 
then be more fortunate than the people of France, for you will arrive at 
liberty, without passing through the ordeal of reyolution."—Montholon. E.» 
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him. Their troops, to be sure, were of no great account; but 

they were capable of undertaking the police of the conquered 
_ country, and in this manner they rendered disposable the de- 
tachments which he employed there. Supported by a few hun- 
dred French, they would be able to resist a first attempt of the 
_ Pope, if he were mad enough to make one. Bonaparte strove 
at the same time to cheer the Duke of Parma, whose states bor- 
dered on the new republic, whose friendship might be useful, 
and whose relationship with Spain commanded attention. He 
held out to him the possibility of gaining a few towns amidst tlie 
dismemberment of territories. He thus availed himself of all the 
resources of politics to make amends for the forces with which 
his government could not furnish him ; and in this he did his 
duty to France and to Italy, and did it with all the skill of a 
veteran diplomatist. 

Through his exertions, Corsica had just been emancipated. 
He had collected the principal refugees at Leghorn, given 
them arms and officers, and daringly thrown them upon the 
island to second the rebellion of the inhabitants against the 
English.* The expedition had been successful; his native 
country was delivered from the English yoke, and the Mediter- 
ranean was soon likely to be. There was ground to hope that 
the Spanish fleet, united with that of France, would in’ future 
close the Straits of Gibraltar against the English squadrons, and 
command the whole of the Mediterranean. : 

He had therefore employed the time which had elapsed since 
the occurrences on the Brenta in improving his position in Italy ; 
but, if he had rather less to fear from the princes of that 
country, the danger from Austria was only augmented, and his 
strength was still inadequate to ward it off. The 83rd and the 
40th demi-brigade were still detained in the South. He had 
twelve thousand men in the Tyrol under Vaubois, drawn up in 
front of Trent, on the bank of the Lavis; about sixteen or se- 
venteen thousand, under Massena and Augereau, on the Brenta 
and Adige ; lastly, eight or nine thousand before Mantua; which 
made his army amount to about thirty-six or thirty-eight thou- 
sand. Davidovich, who had remained in the Tyrol after Wurm- 
ser’s disaster, with a few thousand men, had now eighteen thou- 
sand. Alvinzy was advancing from the Friule upon the Piave, 
with about furty thousand. Bonaparte was therefore in a critical 
situation, for, to oppose sixty thousand men, he had only thirty-six 
thousand, worn out by a campaign which comprehended three ; 


*  Gentili and all the refugees landed in October, 1796, in spite of the 
English cruisers. The republicans took possession of Bastia and all the for- 
tresses. The English hastily embarked. The King of. England wore the 
Corsican crown only two years. This whim cost the British treasury five 
millions sterling. John Bull’s riches could not have been worse employed.”— 
Napoleon's Memoirs, E. 
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and daily thinned by the fevers which they contracted in the 
_ rice-grounds of Lombardy. He wrote with grief to the Direc- 
tory, and told them that he was on the point of losing Italy.* 

The Directory, observing Bonaparte’s danger, and unable to 
come soon enough to his assistance, thought of Be He hos- 
tilities immediately by means of a negotiation. Malmesbury 
was in Paris, as we have seen. He was waiting for the answer 
of his government to the communications of the Directory, 
which insisted that he should have the powers of all the govern- 
ments, and that he should express himself more clearly on the 
principle of compensation for conquests. The English ministry, 
after a lapse of nineteen days, at length answered, on the 24th 
of Brumaire (November 14th), that the pretensions of France 
were unusual; that it was common for an ally to apply to treat 
in the name of her allies, before she had their formal authority ; 
that England was sure of obtaining it, but it was first requisite 
that France should speak out distinctly respecting the principle 
of the compensations, the only basis upon which the negotiation 
could be opened. The English cabinet added that the reply of 
the Directory was full of very indecorous insinuations respecting 
the intentions of his Britannic majesty, that it was beneath him 
to answer them, and he should take no notice of them, that he 
might not impede the negotiation. On the same day, the Di- 
- rectory, wishing to be prompt and categorical, replied to Lord 
Malmesbury that it admitted the principle of compensations, but 
that it expected him to state immediately the objects to which 
that principle was to be applied. 

The Directory could give this answer, without proceeding too 
far, since, while refusing to cede Belgium and Paxcaikaties it 
could cede Lombardy and some other small territories. But for 
the rest this negotiation was evidently illusory; the Directory 
could not promise itself any benefit from it, and it resolved to 
frustrate the tricks of England by sending direct to Vienna a 
negotiator commissioned to effect a separate arrangement with 
the emperor. The first proposal which the negotiator was to’ 


* Napoleon’s letter to the Directory was in these terms: “ Mantua cannot 
be reduced before the middle of February ; you will perceive from that, how 
critical our situation is, and our political system is, if possible, still worse. 
The emperor has thrice reformed his army since the commencement of the 
campaign. Every thing is going wrong in Italy. The prestige of our forces 

_is dissipated. The enemy now count our ranks. It is indispensable that you 
take into your instant consideration the critical situation of the army in 
Italy. The influence of Rome is incalculable. You did wrong in pecdldas 
with that power ; I would have temporized with it, as we have done with 
Venice and Genoa. Whenever the general in Italy is not the centre of ne- 
gotiation as well as military operations, the greatest risks will be incurred. 
You may ascribe this language to ambition ; but I am satiated with honours, 
and my health is so broken, that I must implore you to give me a successor. 
T can no longer sit on horseback. My courage alone is unshaken” &. 
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make was, that of an armistice in Germany and Italy, which was 
to last for at least six months. The Rhine and the Adige were 
to separate the armies of the two powers. The sieges of Kehl. 
and Mantua were to be suspended. The provisions requisite for 
the daily consumption were to be sent every day into Mantua, 
so that, at the conclusion of the armistice, the two parties might 
be replaced in the situation in which they then were. France 
would thus gain the retention of Kehl, and Austria that of 
Mantua. A negotiation was to be opened immediately to treat 
for peace. The conditions offered by France were the following. 
Austria was to cede Belgium and Luxemburg to France; France 
was to restore Lombardy to Austria, and the Palatinate to the 
Empire; she would thus renounce on the latter point the line of 
the Rhine; she would consent moreover to indemnify Austria 
for the loss of the Netherlands by the secularization of several 
bishoprics of the empire. The emperor was not to interfere in 
any way in the affairs of France with the Pope, and she was to 
employ her influence in Germany to procure indemnities for the 
stadtholder. This was an indispensable condition, to ensure 
the quiet of Holland, and to satisfy the King of Prussia, whose 
sister was the wife of the stadtholder. These conditions were 
extremely moderate, and proved the desire of the Directory to 
_-put an end to the horrors of war, and to the alarm which it had 
felt for the army of Italy. 

For the bearer of these proposals the Directory chose General 
Clarke,* who was employed in the war-office under Carnot. His 


) 


* “ The father of Henri-Jacques-Guillaume Clarke, who was born in 1765, 
was an Irish adventurer, and colonel in the French army. Young Clarke | 
received his education at the military school of Paris. In 1793 he was made 
general of brigade, but was soon afterwards imprisoned as a noble. On his 
release he introduced himself to Carnot, advocated extreme revolutionary doc- 
trines, and was placed over the board of Topography. On the establishment 
of the Directory, he was sent on a secret mission to Vienna, and ultimately 
to Italy, to act as a spy on Bonaparte, who, however, found means to attach 
him to his interests. After the 18th of Brumaire, Clarke became the tool of 
the Consuls, and was employed on several important missions. In 1805 he was 

vernor of Vienna, and afterwards of Erfurth and Berlin. Jn the latter city 

is conduct is said to have been distinguished by rapacity. After the peace 
of Tilsit he was appointed minister of war, obtained the grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honour, and the ducal title of Feltre. On the restoration he 
attached himself to the Bourbons, and in return was ranked among the new 
peers, and received the portfolio of war, from which, however, he was dis- 
“missed in 1817. He died in 1818, leaving behind him a large fortune.”— 
Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. ; ; 

“ Clarke,” said the Emperor, “is not a man of talent, but he is laborious 
and useful in the bureau. He is moreover incorruptible, and saving of the 
public money. He is not a soldier, nor do I believe that he ever saw a shot 
fired in his life. He is infatuated with his nobility. He pretends that he is 
descended from the ancient kings of Scotland or Ireland. I sent him to Flo- 
rence as ambassador, where he employed himself in nothing but turning over 

the old musty records of the place, in search of proofs of the nobility of my 
family, for you must know that they come from Florence. He plasued me 
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instructions were signed on the 26th of Bramaire (November 
16th). But it took time before he could set out, arrive, be re- 
ceived, and heard; and during this interval events succeeded 
one another in Italy with extraordinary rapidity. a 
On the 11th of Brumaire (November Ist), Marshal Alvinzy 
had thrown bridges over the Piave, and advanced upon the 
Brenta. The plan of the Austrians, this time, was to attack at 
once by the mountains of the Tyrol and by the plain. Davido- 
vich was to drive Vaubois from his positions, and to descend 
along both banks of the Adige to Verona. Alvinzy, on his 
part, was to cross the Piave and the Brenta, to advance upon 
the Adige, to enter Verona with the main body of the army and 
there form a junction with Davidovich. The two Austnan 
armies were to start from this point, and to march in concert, to 
raise the blockade of Mantua and to deliver Wurmser. 
Alvinzy, after crossing the Piave, advanced upon the Brenta, 
where Massena was posted with his division. The latter, having 
reconnoitred the enemy’s force, fell back. Bonaparte marched 
to his support with Augereau’s division. At the same time he 
directed Vaubois to make head against Davidovich in the valley 
of the Upper Adige, and to take from him, if possible, his posi- 
tion of the Lavis. He marched himself against Alvinzy, resolv- 
ing, in spite of the disproportion of strength, to attack him im- 
petuously, and to break him at the very outset of this new cam- 
_ paign. On the morning of the 16th of Brumaire (November 
6th), he came in sight of the enemy. The Austrians had taken 
position in advance of the Brenta, from Carmignano to Bas- 
sano; their reserves had remained behind on the other side of 
the Brenta. Bonaparte directed his whole force against them. - 
Massena attacked Liptai and Provera before Carmignano; 
Augereau attacked Quasdanovich before Bassano. The action 
was hot and bloody ; the troops displayed great bravery ; Liptai 
and. Provera were driven beyond the Brenta by Massena ; Quas- 
danovich was repulsed upon Bassano by Augereau. Bonaparte 
intended to enter Bassano the same day, but was prevented by 
the arrival of the Austrian reserves. He was obliged to defer 
the attack till the following day. Unfortunately, he. received 
intelligence in the night that Vaubois had just experienced a re- 
verse on the Upper Adige. That general had gallantly attacked 
the positions of Davidovich, and had at first. obtained some 
advantages, but a panic had seized his troops, notwithstanding 
their tried bravery, and they had fled in disorder. He had ral- 
lied them in the famous defile of Calliano, where the army had. 


with letters on this subject, which caused me to tell him to attend to his busi- 
ness, and not trouble his head or mine with his nonsense about nobility ; that 
T was the first of my family. When I returned from Elba he offered me his 
services, but I sent him word that I would not employ. traitors, and ordered 
him to his estates.”—Voice from St. Helena. E. 
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deployed so daringly in the invasion of the Tyrol: he hoped to 
maintain his ground there; when Davidayich, sending a corps 
to the other bank of the Adige, had fallen upon Calliano ‘and 
turned the position. Vaubois added that he was retiring, in 
order to avoid being cut in two, and he expressed his fear that 
Davidovich would get before him to the important positions of 
La Corona and Rivoli, which cover the road to Tyrol, between 
the Adige and the Lake of Garda. © . 

- Bonaparte was aware of the danger of proceeding farther 
against Alvinzy, while Vaubois, who was with his left in the 
Tyrol, was liable to lose La Corona, Rivoli, and even Verona, 
and to be driven back into the plain. Bonaparte would then 
have been cut off from his principal wing, and placed with 
fifteen or sixteen thousand men between Davidovich and Alvinzy. 
He consequently resolved to fall back immediately. He ordered 
a trusty officer to fly to Verona, to collect there all the troops 
he could find, to hasten with them to Rivoli and La Corona, in 
order to anticipate Davidovich, and to give Vaubois time to 
retire thither. i ial 

_ On the next day, the 17th of Brumaire (November 7), he 
-marched back and passed through the city of Vicenza, which was 

astonished to see the French army retiring, after the success of 
the preceding day. He proceeded to Verona, where he left his 
whole army. He repaired alone to Rivoli and La Corona, where, 
very fortunately, he found Vaubois’ troops rallied, and able to 
make head against a new attack of Davidovich. He resolved to 
give a lesson to the 39th and 85th demi-brigades, which had 

‘iven way to a panic terror. He ordered the whole division to 

‘assembled, and, addressing those two demi-brigades, he re- 
proached them for their want of discipline and their flight. He 
then said to the chief of the staff, “ Let it be inscribed on the co- 
lours that the 39th and the 85th no longer form part of the army 
of Italy.” ‘These expressions produced the keenest mortification 
in the soldiers of those two demi-brigades. They surrounded 
Bonaparte, told him that they had been fighting one against 
three, and asked to be sent to his advanced guard, to show 
whether they had ceased to belong to the army of Italy. - Bona- 
parte compensated them for his severity by a few soothing 
words, which transported them, and left them in a disposition to 
avenge their honour by desperate bravery.*. 

* “The two brigades appeared before him with dejected countenances, 
and Napoleon upbraided them with their indifferent behaviour. ‘ You have 
displeased me,’ he said ; ‘you have shown neither discipline, nor constancy, 
nor bravery. You have suffered yourselves to be driven from positions where 


a handful of brave men might have arrested the progress of a large army. 
You are no longer French soldiers. Let it be written on their aura 
They are not of the army of Italy.”) Tears, and groans of sorrow a 1 shame 
answered this harangue. ‘The rules of discipline could not stifle their sense 
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Vaubois had only eight thousand men left out of the twelve 
thousand that he commanded before this rash enterprise. Bona- 
parte distributed them in the best manner that he could, in the 
positions of La Corona and Rivoli, and, after he had made sure 
that Vaubois could maintaim his ground for a few days, and 
cover our left and our rear, he returned to Verona to operate 
against Alvinzy. The causeway leading from the Brenta to 
Verona, skirting the foot of the mountains, passes through — 
Vicenza, Monte- Bello, Villa Nova, and Caldiero. Alvinzy, sur- 
prised to see Bonaparte fall back the day after he had gained an 
advantage, had followed him at a distance, doubting whether the 
progress of Davidovich could alone have induced him to retire. 
He hoped that his plan of a junction at Verona was about to be 
realized. He halted about three leagues from Verona, on the 
heights of Caldiero, which command the road to that city. 
These heights presented an excellent position for making head 
against an army leaving Verona. Alvinzy established himself 
there, placed batteries, and omitted nothing to render them im- 
pregnable. Bonaparte reconnoitred and resolved to attack them 
immediately ; for the situation of Vaubois at Rivoli was very 

recarious, and left him not much time to act against Alvinzy. 
He marched against him on the evening of the 21st (November 
11), repulsed his advanced guard, and bivouacked with Mas- 
sena’s and Augereau’s divisions at the foot of Caldiero. At day- 
break, he perceived that Alvinzy, deeply intrenched, meant to 
accept battle. The position was assailable on one side, that 
which abutted upon the mountains, and which had not been de- 
fended with sufficient care by Alvinzy. Bonaparte sent Massena 
thither, and directed Augereau to attack the rest of the line. 
The action was brisk. But the rain fell in torrents, which gave 
a great advantage to the enemy, whose artillery was placed 
beforehand in good positions, while ours, obliged to move along 
roads rendered impassable, could not be brought to suitable 
points, and was wholly ineffective. Massena, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded in climbing the height neglected by Alvinzy. But the 
rain suddenly changed to a cold sleet, which a violent wind 
blew in the faces of our soldiers. At the same instant, Alvinzy 
ordered his reserve to march to the position which Massena had 
taken from him, and recovered all his advantages. In vain did 
Bonaparte persist in renewing his efforts. They were attended 
with no better success. The two armies passed the night in 


of mortification ; and several of the grenadiers, who had deserved and wore 
marks of distinction, called out from the ranks, ‘General, we have been mis- 
represented ; place us in the advance, and you may then judge whether we 
do not belong to the army of Italy’ Bonaparte, having produced the in- 
tended effect, spoke to them in a more conciliatory tone ; and the regiments 
which had undergone so severe a rebuke, redeemed their character in the subse= 
quent part of the campaign.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. = 
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_ presence of each other. The rain never ceased falling, and our 
soldiers were in a miserable plight.* On the next day, the 23rd 
of Bramaire (November 15), Bonaparte returned to Vetuee 
_ The situation of the army now became desperate. After having 
uselessly driven the enemy beyond the Brenta, and lost without 
benefit a great number of brave men, after having lost on the 
left the Tyrol and four thousand men, after having fought an 
unsuccessful battle at Caldiero to drive off Alvinzy from Ve- 
rona, and again weakened him to no purpose, every resource 
seemed to fail. The left, now consisting of no more than eight 
thousand men, was liable every moment to be hurled from La 
Corona and Rivoli, and then Bonaparte would be enveloped at 
Verona. The two divisions of Massena and Augereau, which 
formed the active army opposed to Alvinzy, were reduced by two 
battles to fourteen or fifteen thousand men. What were fourteen 
or fifteen thousand men against nearly forty thousand? The 
artillery, which had always served to counterbalance the supe- 
riority of the enemy, could no longer move along through the 
mud. There was, therefore, no hope of fighting with any chance 
of success. The army was in consternation. Those brave sol- 
diers, tried by so many hardships and dangers, began to 
murmur. Like all intelligent soldiers, they were subject to fits 
of ill-humour, because they were capable of judging. “ After 
destroying,” said they, “two armies which were opposed to us, 
we are expected, forsooth, to destroy those too which were op- 
posed to the troops of the Rhine. After Beaulieu came Wurm- 
ser, after Wurmser comes Alvinzy. The struggle is renewed 
every day. We cannot do the work of all. We have no busi- 
ness to fight Alvinzy, any more than we had to fight Wurmser. 
If every one had done his duty as well as we have, the war 
would be over. Well and good,” they added, “if they had 
but sent us succours proportioned to our dangers! but here we 
are abandoned in the farthest corner of Italy, here we are left by 
ourselves to tackle two innumerable armies. And when, after 
spilling our blood in thousands of fights, we are led back to 
the Alps, we shall return without honour and without glory, 
like runaways who have not done their duty.” Such was the 
talk of the soldiers in their bivouacs. Bonaparte, who shared 
their spleen and their mortification, wrote on the same day, the 
24th of Brumaire (November 14), to the Directory. “ All our 
superior officers, all our best generals, are hors de combat. The 
army of Italy, reduced to a handful of men, is exhausted. The 
heroes of Millesimo, of Lodi, of Castiglione, of Bassano, have 
died for their country, or are in the hospital. Nothing is left to 


3, i i ked, that 
_ * “ The rain fell in torrents ; the ground was so completely soaked, | 
the French artillery could make no movement, while that of the Austrians, 
being in position, and advantageously placed, produced its full effect.”—Mon- 
tholon. KE, 
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‘the corps but their reputation and their pride. Joubert, Lannes, 
Lamare, Victor, Murat, Charlot, Dupuis, Rampon, Pigeon, 
Ménard, Chabrand, are wounded. We are abandoned at the 
extremity of Italy. The brave men who are left me have no pro- 
spect but inevitable death, amidst chances so continual and with 
forces so inferior. Perhaps the hour of the brave Augereau, of 
the intrepid Massena, is near at hand. Then, what will become 
of these brave fellows! This idea makes me reserved. Idare 
no longer confront death, which would be a subject of dis- 
couragement to any one exposed to my anxieties. If I had re- 
ceived the 83rd, numbering three thousand five hundred men — 
known to the army, I would have answered for the result. Per- 
haps in a few days forty thousand may not be enough !—To- 
day,” added Bonaparte, “rest for the troops; to-morrow, ac- 
cording to the movements of the enemy, we shallact.” 

_ While he was addressing these bitter complaints to the go- 
vernment, he affected the greatest security in the presence of 
his soldiers. He desired his officers to repeat to them that an- 
other effort must be made, and that that effort would be the last ; 
that, if Alvinzy were destroyed, the means of Austria would be 
exhausted for ever, Italy conquered, peace secured, and the glory 
of the army immortal.* His presence, his words, roused the 
courage of the men. The sick, consumed by fever, on hearing 
that the army was in danger, left the hospitals in a throng, and 
hastened to take their places in the ranks. ‘The keenest and 
the deepest emotion was in every heart. The Austrians had 
that very day approached Verona, and were showing the ladders 
which they- hed prepared to scale the walls. The Veronese 
manifested their joy at the idea of seeing in a few hours Alvinzy 
joined in their city with Davidovich, and the French destroyed. 
Some, who were compromised on account of their attachment to 
our cause, sauntered sorrowfully about, counting the small 
number of our brave fellows. 

The army awaited with anxiety the orders of the general, and 
hoped every moment that he would order a movement. The 
day of the 24th had nevertheless passed off, and the order of the 
day had, contrary to custom, not intimated any thing. But 
Bonaparte had not lost time; and, after meditating on the field 
of battle, he had taken one of those resolutions with which 
despair inspires genius.}. Towards night, orders were issued for 


* “ We have but one more effort to make, (said Bonaparte to his soldiers,) 
and Italy is our own. The enemy is, no doubt, more numerous. than we 
are, but half his troops are recruits; when he is beaten, Mantua must fall. 
and we shall remain masters of all. From the smiling, flowery bivouacs of 
Italy you cannot return to the Alpine snows, Succours are on the road 
Only beat Alvinzi, and I will answer for your future welfare.” Mon- 
tholon. E. pate 

t+ “ Napoleon’s movements and tactics on this critical occasion were those 
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- the whole army to get under arms; the strictest silence was 
_ recommended ; the command to march was given, but, instead of 
moving forward, the army fell back, recrossed the Adige by the 
bridges of Verona, and left the city by the gate leading to Milan. 
The troops conceived that they were retreating, and that all idea 
of keeping Italy was relinquished. Sorrow pervaded the ranks. 
However, at some distance from Verona, it turned to the left; 
instead of continuing to recede from the Adige, it began to 
descend close to the river, and followed its course for four 
leagues. At length, after a march of some hours, it arrived at 
Ronco, where a bridge of boats had been thrown across by 
direction of the general. The troops recrossed the river, and at 
daybreak found themselves beyond the Adige, which they ima- 
gined that they had quitted for ever. The plan of the general 
was extraordinary. He was about to astonish both armies. The 
Adige, on issuing from Verona, ceases fora short distance to 
run perpendicularly from the mountains to the sea, and turns 
obliquely towards the east. In this oblique movement it ap- 
proaches the road from Verona to the Brenta, on which Alvinzy 
was encamped. Bonaparte, on reaching Ronco, consequently 
found himself on the flanks, and nearly on the rear, of the 
Austrians. By means of this point, he was placed amidst exten- 
Sive marshes. These marshes were traversed by two causeways, 
one of which, on the left, running along the Adige, through 
Porcil and Gombione, was continued to Verona; the other, on 
the right, passing over a small stream, called the Alpon, at the 
village of Arcole, rejoined the Verona road near Villa Nova, in 
the rear of Caldiero. : 

Bonaparte was therefore master at Ronco of two causeways, 
both of which ran to the high-road occupied by the Austrians, 
the one between Caldiero and Verona, the other between Cal- 
diero and Villa Nova. His calculation was as follows: Amidst 
these marshes the advantage of number was absolutely annulled; 
it was impossible to deploy unless upon the causeways, and on 
the causeways the courage of the heads of columns must decide 
every thing. By the causeway on the left, he could fall upon 
the Austrians if they attempted to scale Verona. By that on 
the right, which crossed the Alpon, at the bridge of Arcole, and 
terminated at Villa Nova, he might debouch upon the rear of 
Alvinzy, take his artillery and baggage, and intercept his retreat. 
He was therefore unassailable at Ronco, and he clasped his two 
arms about the enemy. He had ordered the gates of Verona to 


ofa consummate master of the art of war ; and among all those ordered by 
the most renowned captains, both of ancient and modern times, I can find 
none more worthy of praise and admiration. ‘They were conceived and exe- 
cuted with the rapidity of lightning, nor had the Austrians any notion of 
what he was doing, until Bonaparte had chosen his own ground, and entirely 
changed the state of the campaign.”—Carlo Botta. 
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be closed, and had left Kilmaine* there, with fifteen hundred 
men, to withstand a first assault. This combination, so daring 
and so profound, struck the army, which immediately guessed 
the intention of it, and was filled with hope. 

Bonaparte placed Massena on the left-hand dike, with direc- 
tions to proceed to Gombione and Porcil, and take the enemy in 
the rear, if he should march upon Verona. He sent Augereau 
to the right, to debouch upon Villa Nova. It was just daybreak. 
Massena placed himself in observation on the left-hand dike. 
Augereau, in advancing along that on the right, had to cross the 
Alpon by the bridge of Arcole. Some battalions of Croats had 
been detached thither to watch the country. They bordered the 
river, and had their cannon pointed at the bridge. They re- — 
ceived Augereau’s advanced guard with a brisk fire of musketry, 
and forced it to fall back. Augereau hastened up, and led his 
troops forward again; but the fire from the bridge and the oppo- 
site bank again stopped them. He was obliged to yield to this 
obstacle, and to order a halt. | 

Meanwhile Alvinzy, who had his eyes fixed upon Verona, and 
who conceived that the French army was still there, had been 

surprised on hearing a very brisk fire amidst the marshes. He 
did not suppose that General Bonaparte could choose such a 
field, and imagined that it was a detached corps of light troops. 
But his cavalry soon returned, to inform him that the action was 
serious, and that reports of musketry proceeded from all quar- 
ters. Still his eyes were not opened. He despatched two divi- 
sions: one, under Provera, followed the left-hand dike, the other, 
under Mitrowski, took that on the right, and advanced upon 
Arcole. Massena, seeing the Austrians approaching, suffered 
them to advance upon a narrow dike, and when he judged them 
to be far enough, he dashed upon them at a run, drove them 
back, threw them into the marsh, and killed and drowned a 
great number. Mitrowski’s division arrived at Arcole, de- 
bouched by the bridge, and followed the dike, as Provera’s had 
done. Augereau rushed upon it, broke it, and threw part of it 
into the marsh. He pursued, and attempted to cross the bridge 
af.its heels, but the bridge was still more strongly guarded than 
qn the morning. A numerous artillery defended the approach 
to it, and all the rest of the Austrian line was deployed on the 
bank of the Alpon, firing on the dike, and taking it crosswise. 
Augereau seized a pair of colours, and carried them upon the 
bridge. His men followed, but a tremendous fire drove them 
back. Generals Lannes, Verne, Bon, and Verdier, were severely 
wounded. The column fell back, and the men descended to the 
side of the dike, to shelter themselves from the fire. 


_* Kilmaine was born at Dublin in the year 1754. He distinguished 
himself at Jemappes and in La Vendée, and was selected to command the 
army of England, but died in Paris in 1799, 
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Bonaparte saw from Ronco the whole hostile army set itself 
in motion. Apprized, at length, of its danger, it hastened to quit 
Caldiero, that it might not be taken in the rear at Villa Nova. 
He saw with vexation great results slipping from his grasp. He 
had, indeed, sent Guyeux with a brigade to attempt to cross the 
Alpon below Arcole ; but the execution of that attempt would take 
several hours; and it was of the utmost importance to cross the 
Arcole immediately, in order to arrive in time on the rear of 
Alvyinzy and to obtain a complete triumph. The fate of Italy de- 
pended uponit. He hesitated no longer. Starting off at a gallop, 
he rode to the bridge, sprang from his horse, went to the soldiers 
who were lying on the borders of the dike, asked them if they 
were still the conquerors of Lodi, revived their courage by, his 
words, and, seizing a pair of colours, cried, “Follow your 
general!” At this command, a number of soldiers went up 
to the causeway and followed him. Unfortunately, the move-= 
ment could not be communicated to the whole column, the rest 
of which remained behind the dike. Bonaparte advanced car- 
rying the colours, amidst a shower of balls and grape-shot. All 
his generals surrounded him. Lannes, who had already received 
two wounds from musket-shots during the battle, was struck by 
a third. Young Muiron, the general’s aide-de-camp, striving to 
~ cover him with his body, fell dead at his feet.* The column was 
nevertheless on the point of clearing the bridge, when a last dis- 
charge stopped it and threw it back. The rear abandoned the 
head. The soldiers who still remained with the general then 
laid hold of him, carried him away amidst the fire and smoke, 
and insisted on his remounting his horse. An Austrian column 
debouching upon them, threw them in disorder into the marsh. 
Bonaparte fell in ,and sunk up to the waist. As soon as the 
soldiers perceived his danger, “‘ Forward,” cried they, “to save 
the general.” They ran after Belliard and Vignolles to extri- 
cate him. He was pulled out of the mud, set upon his horse, 
cand returned to Ronco.+ 


* “This was the day of military devotedness. Lannes who had been 
wounded at Governolo, had hastened from Milan ; he was still suffering ; he 
threw-himself between the enemy and Napoleon, and received three wounds, 
Muiron, Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, was killed in covering the general with 
his own body. Heroic and affecting death!”—Napoleon’s Memows. E, 

We subjoin Napoleon’s own account of the battle at the bridge of 
Arcole, as dictated by him to Las Cases at St. Helena. i 
“ Tt was five o’clock in the morning, and the enemy knew nothing of our 
proceedings. ‘The first shots were fired on the bridge of Arcole, where two 
‘battalions of Croats, with two pieces of cannon, were in bivouac as a corps 
of observation, to guard the rear of the army, where were all the parks, and 
to watch the parties which the garrison of Legnago might detach into the 
plain. That place was only three leagues off ; the enemy had been so negli- 
-gent as not to advance any posts to the Adige; they looked on this space as 
impracticable marshes. The interval between Arcole and the Adige was not 
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», At this moment, Guyeux had succeeded in crossing below 
Arcole, and in taking the village by the other bank. But he 
was too late., Alvinzy had already made his artillery and his 
baggage file away; he had deployed in the plain, and was en- 
abled, to frustrate the intentions of Bonaparte. All his heroism 
and. genius were thus rendered useless. Bonaparte might, 
indeed, have avoided the obstacle of Arcole by throwing his 


guarded ; the enemy had contented themselves with sending some patrols of 
hussars, who thrice a day rode over the dikes, and reconnoitred the Adige. 
’The road from Ronco to Arcole meets the Alpon two miles from Ronco, 
‘and then reascends the right bank of that little stream for a mile, up to the 
bridge, which turns perpendicularly to the right, and enters the village of 
Arcole. Some Croats were bivouacked, with their right supported on the 
village, and their left towards the mouth of the rivulet. This bivouac had in 
front the dike, from which it was separated only by the rivulet ; by firing in 
‘front they took the column, the head of which was advancing on Arcole, in 
flank. It was necessary to fall back hastily to that point of the road, the 
side of which was no longer exposed to the left bank. Alvinzi was informed 
that some firing had taken place at the bridge of Arcole, but he paid little 
attention to the circumstance. However, at daybreak, the movement of 
‘the French could be distinguished from Caldiero and the neighbouring 
‘steeples. Already the reconnoitring parties of hussars, which every morning 
rode along the banks of the Adige, to ascertain the events of the night, were 
received with a fire of musketry on all the dikes, and pursued by the French 
. cavalry. Alvinzi then received from all quarters certain intelligence that the 
_ French had passed the Adige, and were in force on all the dikes. It seemed 
to him folly to suppose that a whole army could thus have been thrown into 
“a4mpracticable morasses... He rather thought it must be a detachment placed 
there-to harass him, whilst he should be attacked in force from the side of 
Verona. ~ But his reconnoitring parties on the Verona side, having brought 
him. intelligence that all was quiet there, Alvinzi thought it necessary to re- 
pulse these French troops beyond the Adige, for the security of his rear. He 
ordered one division to advance by the dike of Arcole, and another towards 
the dike which runs parallel with the Adige, with orders to fall furiously on 
all they should meet, and drive them all into the river. Accordingly, to- 
wards nine o’clock, these two divisions made a brisk attack, Massena, who 
was intrusted with the left dike, having allowed the enemy to advance, 
‘charged them furiously, broke them, caused them considerable loss, and took 
a great number of prisoners, The same thing was done on the dike of 


Arcole ; they waited until the Austrians had turned the elbow of the bridge ; — 


they then charged and routed them, and took many prisoners. It became of 
the utmost importance to gain possession of Arcole, because that was the 
point from whence to debouch on the rear of the enemy, before they could be 

_ formed. But this bridge of Arcole, by its situation, resisted all our attacks, 
Napoleon, in person, tried a last effort ; he seized a standard, rushed to- 

- wards the bridge, and fixed it there. The column he led had half cleared 
.the bridge, when the flank fire caused their attack to fail. The grenadiers of 

__ the head of the column, abandoned by the rear, hesitated, they were disposed 
_ ‘to retire, but they would not forsake their general; they seized him by his 
‘arms, his hair, and his clothes, and dragged him along with them, in their 
‘flight, amidst.the dead, the dying, the fire, and thesmoke. The general-in- 
chief was thrown into a marsh, where he sunk up to the middle ; he was in 
the midst of the enemy ; but the French perceived that their general was 


“mot amongst them, A ery was heard of ‘ Soldiers! forward, to rescue the ~ 


~ general? These brave men instantly turned, and rushed upon the enemy ; 
they drove them beyond the bridge, and Napoleon was'sayed.” -E, > 
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bridge over the Adige, a little below Ronco, that is, at Albanedo, 
the point where the Alpon falls into the Adige. “But then he 
would have debouched in the plain, which it behoved him to 
avoid doing ; and he would not have had it in his power to fly 
by the left-hand dike to the relief of Verona.* He was, there- 


fore, right in doing what he had done; and, though the success 


was not complete, important results had been obtained. Alvinzy 
had quitted the formidable position of Caldiero; he had de- 
scended again into the plain; he no longer threatened Verona; 
he had lost a great number of men in the marshes. The two 
dikes had become the only field of battle between the two 
armies, which ensured the advantage to bravery and took. it 
away from number. Lastly, the French soldiers, animated by 
the conflict, had recovered all their confidence. 
Bonaparte, who had to think of all dangers at once, had to 
attend to his left, which was at La Corona and Rivoli. As.it 
was liable every moment to be overthrown, he wished to have it 


“in his power to fly to its assistance. He thought it best, there- 


fore, to fall back from Gombione and Arcole, to recross the 
Adige at Ronco, and to bivouac on this side of the river, in 


_ order to be at hand to succour Vaubois, in case he should hear 
in the night of his defeat. Such was this first battle, on the 25th 
— of Brumaire (November 15). 


_ The night passed without any bad news. It was known that 


_ Vaubois still maintained his ground at Rivoli. The exploits of 
- Castiglione covered Bonaparte on that side. Davidovich, who 


commanded a corps at the battle of Castiglione, had retained 


such an impression of that event, that he durst not advance to 
_ gain certain intelligence of Alvinzy.. Thus. the spell of Bona- 
_parte’s genius was where he was not himself. The fight of the 


26th (November 16) commenced. The combatants met on the 


two dikes. The French charged with the bayonet, broke the 


Austrians, threw a great number of them into the marsh, and 
made many prisoners. They took colours and cannon. Bona- 
parte ordered a fire of musketry to be kept up on the bank of 
the Alpon, but he made no decisive effort to cross it. When 
night came on, he again drew back his columns, took them 
above the dikes, and rallied them on the other bank of the 
Adige, satisfied with having harassed the enemy the whole day, 
while awaiting more certain intelligence of Vaubois. The second 
night was passed like the preceding. The tidings from Vaubois 


‘were cheering. A third day might now be devoted to a defini- 


tive conflict with Alvinzy. At length, the sun rose for the third 


‘at time on this frightful theatre of carnage. It was the 27th (No- 


vember 17). Bonaparte calculated that the enemy must have 


_* I here repeat a remark often made to Bonaparte’ on: this: celebrated 


; battle, and the answer which he has himself given to it in his “ Memoirs.” 
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lost at least one-third of his army, in killed, wounded, drowned, 
and prisoners. He judged him to be harassed and disheartened ; 
and he saw his own soldiers full of enthusiasm. He then resolved 
to quit those dikes, and to transfer the field of battle to the plain 
beyond the Alpon, As on’the preceding days, the French, de- 
bouching from Ronco, met the Austrians on the dikes. Massena 
still occupied the left dike. On that upon the right General 
Robert was directed to attack, while Augereau proceeded to 
cross the Alpon near its influx into the Adige. Massena at first 
encountered an obstinate resistance, but, putting his hat on the 
point of his sword, he marched in that manner at the head of 
his. soldiers. As on the former days, many of the enemy 
were killed, drowned, or taken. On the right-hand dike, Gene- 
ral Robert advanced at first with success; but he was killed, 
and his column repulsed nearly to the bridge of Ronco. 

Bonaparte, who saw the danger, placed the 32nd in a wood of 
willows which borders the dike. While the enemy’s column, 
victorious over Robert, was advancing, the 32nd suddenly 
sallied from its ambuscade, took it in flank, and threw it into 
frightful disorder. It consisted of three thousand Croats. The 
greater part of them were slain or made prisoners. The dikes 
thus swept, Bonaparte determined to cross the Alpon. Auge- 
reau had passed it on the extreme right. Bonaparte brought 
back Massena from the left to the right hand dike, despatched 
him upon Arcole, which was evacuated, and thus brought his 
whole army into the plain before that of Alvinzy. Before he 


ordered the charge, he resorted to a stratagem to frighten the 


enemy. A marsh, overgrown with reeds, covered the left wing 
of the Austrians: he ordered Hercule, chef de bataillon, to take 
with him twenty-five of his guides, to file away through the 
reeds, and to charge unawares with a great blast of trumpets. 
These twenty-five brave fellows started to execute the order. 
Bonaparte then gave the signal to Massena and to Augereau. 
These latter made a vigorous charge upon the Austrian line, 
which resisted; but all at once a loud sound of trumpets was 
heard. The Austrians, conceiving that they were charged by a 
whole division of cavalry, gave way. At that moment, the 
garrison of Legnago, which Bonaparte had ordered to move upon 
their rear, appeared at a distance, and increased their alarm. 
They then retreated, and, after a tremendous conflict of seventy- 
two hours, disheartened and worn out with fatigue, they yielded 


the victory to the heroism of a few thousand brave men and to 
the genius of a great commander.* 


* “ Tt was so apparent to all the Austrian army, that this last retreat was 
the result of a secret understanding with the French general, and with a view 
to the negotiation which was now pending, that they loudly expressed their 
indignation. One colonel broke his sword in pieces, and declared he would 


no longer serve under a commander whose conduct brought disgrace on his — 
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' The two armies, exhausted by their efforts, passed the night 
in the plain. Next morning, Bonaparte renewed the pursuit 
upon Vicenza. On arriving at the causeway leading from the 
Brenta to Verona, through Villa Nova, he left his cavalry alone 
to pursue the enemy, and resolved to return to Verona, by way 
of Villa Nova and Caldiero, in order to relieve Vaubois. Bona- 
parte received intelligence on the road that Vaubois had been 
obliged to abandon La Corona and Rivoli, and to fall back to 
Castel Novo. He redoubled his speed, and arrived the same 
evening at Verona, passing over the field of battle which had 
been occupied by Alvinzy. He entered the city at the gate 
opposite to that by which he had left it. When the Veronese 
saw this handful of men, who had gone forth as fugitives by 
the Milan gate, re-entering as conquerors by the Venice gate, 
they were filled with astonishment.* Neither friends nor foes 
could repress their admiration of the general and the soldiers 
who had so gloriously changed the fortune of the war. It was 
no longer feared or hoped by any one that the French might be 
driven out of Italy. Bonaparte immediately ordered Massena 
to march to Castel Novo, and Augereau upon Dolce, along the 
right bank of the Adige. Davidovich, attacked on all sides, 
was quickly driven back into the Tyrol, with the loss of a great 
number of prisoners. Bonaparte contented himself with re- 
occupying the positions of La Corona and Rivoli, without at- 
tempting to ascend again to Trent and to recover possession 
of the Tyrol. The French army was exceedingly reduced by 
this last conflict. The Austrian army had lost five thousand 
prisoners, and eight or ten thousand in killed and wounded, but 
it was still upwards of forty thousand strong, including the corps 
of Davidovich. It retired into the Tyrol and upon the Brenta, 
to rest itself: it was far from having suffered so severely as the 
armies of Wurmser and Beaulieu. The French, exhausted, had 
been able only to repulse, not to destroy it. Their general was, 
therefore, obliged to relinquish all idea of pursuing it, until the 
promised reinforcements should arrive; and merely occupied the 
Adige from Dolce to the sea. : 
This new victory produced extreme joy both in Italy and in 
France. People every where admired that persevering genius, 
which, with fourteen or fifteen thousand men against forty thou- 
sand, had never thought of retreating; that inventive and pro- 
found genius, which had the sagacity to discover in the dikes of 


troops. Certain it is that Alvinzy during this dreadful strife at Arcole, had 
neither evinced the capacity nor the spirit of a general worthy to combat with 
Napoleon.”—Alison. E. 

* “The French army re- 


three days after having quitte ‘ 
gate. It would be difficult to conceive 


the inhabitants.”—Montholon. E. 


entered Verona in triumph by the Venice gate, 
d that city almost clandestinely by the Milan 
the astonishment and enthusiasm of 
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Ronco a new field of battle, that rendered numbers of no avail 
and exposed the flanks of the enemy. They extolled in particular 
the heroism displayed at the bridge of Arcole, and the young 
general was every where represented with the colours in his hand, 
amidst fire and smoke.* The two councils, when declaring, ac- 
cording to custom, that the army of Italy had deserved well of 
the country, resolved, moreover, that the colours which the two 
generals, Bonaparte and Augereau, had borne upon the bridge | 
of Arcole should be given to them to be kept as heir-looms—an 
appropriate and a noble reward, worthy of an heroic age, and 
much more glorious than the diadem subsequently decreed by 
weakness to all-powerful genius. . 


*\« By the battle of Arcole, where the loss on both sides was immense, the 
French gained every advantage proposed. by their wonderful leader, who re- 
mained for two months the undisturbed possessor of Lombardy ; while he had. 
struck the Austrians with an idea of his invincibility from which they did not 
recover for years. ‘This was the hardest fought battle in all the war, and 
the one in which Bonaparte showed most personal courage. Lodi was 
nothing to Arcole !”—Bourrienne. E. ' 
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CLARKE AT HEAD-QUARTERS—RUPTURE OF THE NEGOTIA-, 
_ TIONS WITH THE ENGLISH CABINET; DEPARTURE, OF, 
MALMESBURY—EXPEDITION TO IRELAND—RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURE OF THE YEAR V—CAPITULATION OF KEHL 
‘— LAST EFFORT OF AUSTRIA IN ITALY —VICTORY OF 
RIVOLI AND LA FAVORITA; REDUCTION OF MANTUA— 
CONCLUSION OF THE MEMORABLE CAMPAIGN OF 1796, .. 


GeneRAL Clarke arrived at the head-quarters of the army of 
Italy, whence he was to proceed to Vienna. His mission had 
lost its essential object, since the battle of Arcole had rendered 
an armistice useless. Bonaparte, whom General Clarke was 

ordered to consult, totally disapproved the armistice and its 
conditions. The reasons which he assigned were excellent. 
The armistice could now have but one object, that of saving the 
fortress of Kehl on the Rhine, which the archduke was besieg- 
ing with great vigour; and for this very subordinate object, it 
sacrificed Mantua. Kehl was merely a ¢éte-de-pont, which was 
not indispensable for debouching in Germany. ‘The taking of 
Mantua would lead to the definitive conquest of Italy, and jus- 
tify the demand in return of Mayence and the whole line of the 
Rhine. The armistice evidently compromised this conquest ; 
for Mantua, full of sick, and reduced to half rations, could not 
defer opening its gates longer than a month. The provisions 
that would be introduced would restore health and strength to 
the garrison. Their quantity could not be accurately fixed: 
Wurmser might, by means of savings, lay up a store for renewing 
his resistance, in case of the resumption of hostilities. The 


effects of the battles fought to cover the blockade of Mantua 


would thus be done away with, and it would be necessary to 
begin again at a fresh cost. Nor was this all. The Pope could 
not fail to be included in the armistice by Austria, and then the 
French would be deprived of the means of punishing him and 
wringing from him twenty or thirty millions, which the army 
much needed, and which would serve to carry on a new cam- 
paign. Lastly, Bonaparte, penetrating into futurity, advised 
that, instead of suspending hostilities, they should be continued 
with vigour, but that the war should be transferred to its true 
theatre, and that a reinforcement of thirty thousand men should 
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be sent to Italy. He promised, on this condition, to march upon 
Vienna and to have in two months peace, the line of the Rhine, 
and a republic in Italy. This combination, indeed, would place 
in his hands all the military and political operations of the war; 
but, whether it was interested or not, it was just and profound, 
and the result proved its wisdom. : 

Nevertheless, in obedience to the Directory, letters were ad- 
dressed to the Austrian generals on the Rhine and the Adige, to— 
propose an armistice and to obtain passports for Clarke. The- 
Archduke Charles answered Moreau that he could not listen to 
any proposal for an armistice, that his powers did not permit 
him to do so, and that he must refer the matter to the Aulic 
Council. Alvinzy returned the same answer, and sent off a 
courier to Vienna. The Austrian minister, secretly devoted to 
England, was not disposed to comply with the proposals of 
France. The cabinet of London had communicated to him the — 
mission of Lord Malmesbury, and had taken pains to persuade 
him that the emperor would gain many more advantages by 
joining in the negotiation opened in Paris than by making sepa- 
rate conditions, since the English conquests in the two Indies 
would be sacrificed to procure for him the restitution of the 
Netherlands. Besides the insinuations of England, the cabinet 
of Vienna had other reasons for rejecting the proposals of the 
Directory. It flattered itself with the expectation of taking the’ 
fortress of Kehl in a very short time; the French, hemmed in 
along the Rhine, would then no longer be able to cross that 
river ;-it might then without danger withdraw new detachments 
and send them to the Adige. These detachments, joined to the 
new levies that were being raised throughout all Austria with 
wonderful activity, would admit of one more attempt being made 
upon Italy. Perhaps that terrible army, which had annihilated 
so many Austrian battalions, might itself succumb at last under 
reiterated efforts. 

In this case, then, German perseverance was true to itself,. 
and in spite of so many reverses it did not yet renounce the 
possession of fair Italy. It was in consequence resolved not to 
allow Clarke to come to Vienna. Besides, the Austrian cabinet 
was shy of admitting an observer into the capital, and it wished 
not for any direct negotiation. As for the armistice, it would 
have consented to it on the Adige, but not on the Rhine. Clarke ~ 
was answered that, if he would repair to Vicenza, he would 
there find the Baron de Vincent, with whom he might confer. 
A. meeting accordingly took place at Vicenza. The Austrian 
minister alleged that the emperor could not receive an envoy of — 
the republic, because that would be equivalent to acknowledg- 
ing it; and, as for the armistice, he declared that it was 
admissible in regard to Italy alone. This proposal was ridi- 
culous, and it is inconceivable how the Austrian minister — 
could make it, for it would save Mantua without saving © 
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Kehl, and the French could scarcely have been supposed 
stupid enough to accept it. Nevertheless, the Austrian mini- 
_Stry, desirous of reserving to itself the means of a separate ne- 
gotiation in case of emergency, directed its envoy to declare 
that, if the French commissioner had. proposals to make relative 
to peace, he had only to proceed to Turin, and to communicate 
them to the Austrian ambassador at the court of Sardinia. Thus, 
owing to the suggestions of England and to the silly hopes of 
the cabinet of Vienna, the dangerous project of an armistice was 
foiled. Clarke went to Turin, in order to avail himself, in 
case of need, of the channel of communication offered to him at 
the court of Sardinia. But he had another mission—that was, to — 
watch General Bonaparte. The genius of that young man had 
appeared so extraordinary,* his character so absolute and so 
energetic, that, without any precise motive, he was supposed to 
have ambition. He had insisted on conducting the war as he 
pleased, and had tendered his resignation when a plan that was 
not his own had been marked out for him; he had acted like a 
sovereion in Italy, granting to princes peace or war under the 
name of armistices ; he had loudly complained because the ne- 
gotiations with the Pope were not conducted by him alone, and 
had required that they should be left to his management; he 
--had treated Garau and Salicetti, the commissioners, very harshly, 
when they ventured upon measures of which he disapproved, and 
had obliged them to leave the head-quarters; he had taken the 
liberty to transmit funds to the different armies, without any 
authority from the government, and without having recourse to 
the indispensable channel of the treasury. All these circum- 
stances indicated a man who liked to do himself all that he 
thought himself alone capable of doing properly. It was as yet 
only the impatience of genius, which cannot bear to be thwarted 
in its operations: but it is in this impatience that. a despotic - 
will begins to manifest itself. On seeing him excite Upper 
Italy against its old masters, and create or destroy states, people 
would have supposed that he meant to make himself Duke of 
+ Milan. They had a foreboding of his ambition, and he had 


* The following was the opinion entertained of Bonaparte’s extraordinary 
genius by one of his most inveterate adversaries—M. Bertrand de Moleville, 
a stanch royalist, and formerly minister of the marine under Louis XVI. 
The observations were addressed to the Count Las Cases : 

“ Your Bonaparte, your Napoleon, was a very extraordinary man, it must 
be confessed. How little did we know of him on the other side the water! 
We could not, it is true, but yield to the conviction of his victories and his 
invasions ; but Genseric, Attila, and Alaric were as victorious as he. Thus he 
produced on me an impression of terror rather than of admiration. But since I 
have been here, I have taken the trouble to look over the debates on the civil 
code, and I have ever since been imbued with profound veneration for him. 
But where in the world did he collect all his knowledge? I discover some- 
thing new every day. Ah, sir, what a man you had at the head of your go- 
vernment! Really, he was nothing short of a prodigy.” E. 
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himself a presentiment of the reproach. He complained of 
being accused, and then justified himself, though not a single 
word of the Directory furnished him occasion to do so. Enea 
Clarke then, was sent not only to negotiate, but also to watch 
him. Bonaparte was aware of his errand, and, acting in this’ 
instance with his habitual haughtiness and address, he suffered 
him to perceive that he was acquainted with the object of his 
mission, subdued him ina short time by his ascendency and 
his fascinating manner, not less overpowering, it is said, than 
his genius, and converted him into a devoted adherent. Clarke 
possessed ability, but he had too much vanity to be a clever and 
supple spy. He remained in Italy, sometimes at Turin, some- 
times at head-quarters, and soon belonged more to Bonaparte 
than the Directory. 
The negotiation opened in Paris had been protracted by the _ 
English cabinet as much as possible, but the French cabinet, by — 
returning prompt and explicit answers, had at last obliged Lord 
Malmesbury to speak out. That minister had, as we have seen, 
insisted, at the outset, on the principle of a general negotiation 
and that of a compensation for conquests; the Directory, on its 
part, had demanded the powers of all the allies, and a clearer 
explanation of the principle of compensations. The English 
“minister had taken nineteen days to reply; he had at length 
answered that application was made for the powers; but before 
they were produced it was requisite that the French government 
should positively admit the principle of compensations. The 
Directory had then required an immediate declaration of the 
objects to which the compensations related. At this point the 
negotiation had arrived. Lord Malmesbury again wrote to Lon- 
don, and, after the lapse of twelve days, replied, on the 6th of 
Frimaire (November 26th) that his court had nothing to add to 
what it had already said, and that it could not enter into any 
further explanation, so long as the French government did not 
formally admit the proposed principle. This was a quibble; for, 
in demanding a statement of the objects which were to be com- 
pensated for, France had evidently admitted the principle of 
compensation. To write to London and to take up twelve days 
more for this quibble was trifling with the Directory. It re- 
plied, as it always did, on the following day, and in a note of 
four lines it stated that its former note necessarily implied the 
admission of the principle of compensation, but at any rate it 
formally admitted that principle, and demanded immediately a 
statement of the objects to which it was to be applied. The 
Directory also asked if, upon every question, Lord Malmesbury 
_ would be obliged to write to London. Lord Malmesbury 
_ vaguely replied, that he should be obliged to write whenever 
the question required fresh instructions. He again wrote, and 
twenty days elapsed before he replied. It was evident this time 
that he must lay aside the vagueness in which he had’ enveloped 
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himself, and at length grapple with the formidable question of 
‘the Netherlands. To come to an explanation on that point was 
_ to break off the negotiation, and it is obvious that the English 
cabinet put off the rupture as long as possible. At last, om the 
28th of Frimaire (December i8th), Lord Malmesbury had an 
interview with Delacroix, the minister, and delivered to him a 
note in which the pretensions of the English cabinet were stated. 
It insisted that France should restore to the powers of the con- 
tinent all that she had taken from them; that she should. give 
up to Austria Belgium and Luxemburg, and to the empire the 
-German states on the right bank of the Rhine; that she should 
evacuate all Italy and replace it in the status quo ante bellum; 
that she should restore to Holland certain portions of territory, 
such as maritime Flanders, for example, in order to. render her 
ndependent; and lastly that changes should be made in her 
existing constitution. The English cabinet promised to restore 
the Dutch colonies, but only on condition of the reinstatement 
of the stadtholder ; and even in this case it proposed not to give 
up all; some it meant to keep as an indemnity for the war, 
among others, the Cape. For all these sacrifices it offered to 
return to us two or three islands which we had lost during the 
-war in the West Indies, Martinique, St. Lucia, and. Tobago, and 
again upon condition that we should not retain the whole of St. 
-Domingo. Thus France, after an iniquitous war, in which she 
had all the justice on her side, in which she had expended enor- 
mous sums, and from which she had come off victorious—France 
-was not to gain a single province, while the northern powers 
had just divided a kingdom among them, and England _ had re- 
cently made immense acquisitions in India! . France, who still 
occupied the line of the Rhine, and who was mistress of Italy, 
was to evacuate the Rhine and Italy, at the bare summons of 
England! Such conditions were absurd and inadmissible. The 
-very proposal of them was an insult, and they could not be 
listened to. Delacroix, nevertheless, did listen to them with a 
politeness which struck the English minister, and which even 
led him to hope that the negotiation might be continued. 
Delacroix adduced a reason, which was a bad one, namely 
that the Netherlands were declared national territory by the con- 
stitution; and the English minister replied by a reason which - 
_-was no better, that the treaty of Utrecht gave them to Austria. 
_ The constitution might be obligatory for the French nation, but 
_ it neither concerned nor was obligatory for foreign nations. The 
treaty of Utrecht was, like all other treaties in the world, an ar- 
“rangement of force, which force was liable to change. The only 
~ reason which the French minister ought to have given was, that 
_ the incorporation of the Netherlands with France was just, that 
_ it was founded on all the natural and political expediencies, and 
that it was justified by victory. After a long discussion on all 
_ the subordinate points of the negotiation, the two ministers 
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parted. Delacroix went to refer the matter to the Directory, 

which, justly incensed, resolved to reply to the English minister 

as he deserved. ‘The note of the English minister was not 

signed ; it was merely enclosed in a signed letter. The Direc- 

tory required, the very same day, that it should be clothed with 

the necessary forms, and demanded his ultimatum within twenty- 

four hours. Lord Malmesbury, embarrassed, replied that the 

note was sufficiently authentic, since it was enclosed in a signed — 
letter, and, as to an ultimatum, it was contrary to all custom 
to demand one at so short a notice. Next day, the 29th of 

Frimaire (December 19th), the Directory caused it to be inti- 

mated that it never would listen to any proposal contrary to the 

laws and treaties which bound the republic, adding that, as Lord 

Malmesbury had to refer every moment to his government, and 

performed a purely passive part in the negotiation, his presence 

in Paris was useless ; that, in consequence, he was ordered to 
depart, himself and his suite, within forty-eight hours ; and that 

couriers would be sufficient for negotiating, if the English 

government adopted the bases laid down by the French re- 

ublic. 

: Thus ended this negotiation, in which the French Directory, 

so far from violating forms, as it has been alleged, set a real ex- 

ample of frankness in its relations with hostile powers. In this 

case there was no violation of established usage. The commu- 

nications of powers are stamped, like all the relations between 

individuals, with the character of the time, of the situation, of 

the persons who govern. A strong and victorious government 

talks differently from a weak and vanquished government ; and 

it befitted a republic, supported by justice and victory, to express 

itself in language prompt, terse, and public. 

During this interval, Hoche’s grand attempt upon Ireland was 
carried into effect. ‘This was what England dreaded, and what 
was liable, in fact, to place her in great jeopardy. Notwith- 
standing the reports adroitly circulated of an expedition against 


Portugal or America, England had rightly guessed the object of — 


the preparations making at Brest. Pitt had caused the militia to 
be called out, and the coasts to be armed, and had given orders 
to evacuate every thing in the interior, if the French should 
effect a landing. 

Ireland, whither the expedition was bound, was in such a 
state as to cause serious apprehension. The partisans of par-— 
liamentary reform and the Catholics formed in that island a 
mass sufficient to produce an insurrection. They would gladly 
have adopted a republican government under the guarantee of 
France, and they had sent secret agents to Paris to concert plans 
with the Directory.* Thus every thing led to the inference that 


; * “ The Catholics of Ireland are 3,150,000, all trained from their infancy. 
in an hereditary hatred and abhorrence of the English name. For these five 


. 
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= - an expedition would throw England into cruel embarrassment, 


and force her to accept a very different sort of peace from that 


_which she had just offered. Hoche, who had wasted the two 


best years of his life in La Vendée, and who saw the great 
theatres of war occupied by Bonaparte, Moreau, and Jourdan, 
burned with impatience to open one for himself in Ireland. 
England was as noble an adversary as Austria, and there was 
not less honour in fighting and conquering her. A new republic 
had sprung up in Italy, and was about to become the focus of 
liberty there. Hoche deemed it possible and desirable to erect 
such another in Ireland, by the side of the English aristocracy. 
He was very intimate with Admiral Truguet, minister of the 


_ marine, and a man of comprehensive views. Both promised 


themselves to give high importance to the navy, and to achieve 
great things; for at that time all heads were at work, all medi- 
tating prodigies for the glory and happiness of their country. 
The offensive and defensive alliance concluded with Spain, at 
St. Udefonso, offered great resources, and admitted of vast pro- 
jects. By uniting the Toulon squadron with the Spanish fleet, 
and concentrating them in the Channel with that which France 
had in the Atlantic Ocean, a very formidable force might be 
collected, and attempt to deliver the seas by a decisive engage- 


ment. It might at least set Ireland in flames, and then proceed _ 
to interrupt the successes of England in India. Admiral Tru- 


guet, sensible of the importance of sending speedy succours to 
India, proposed that the Brest squadron, without waiting for 
the junction of the French and Spanish fleets in the Channel, 
should start immediately, land Hoche’s army in Ireland, keep a 
few thousand men on board, then sail for the Isle of France, take 
on board the battalions of negroes which were being organized 


years they have fixed their eyes most earnestly on France, whom they look __ 
upon with great justice as fighting their battles, as well as those of all man- 
kind who are oppressed. Of this class I will stake my head there are five 


hundred thousand men who would fly to the standard of the republic, if they 


saw it once displayed in the cause of liberty and their country. The 
republic may also rely with confidence on the support of the Dissenters, 
actuated by reason and reflection, as well as the Catholics, impelled by misery 
and inflamed by detestation of the English name, It would be just as easy 
in a month’s time to have an army in Ireland of 200,000 men as 10,000. The 


“peasantry would flock to the republican standard in such numbers as to em- 


barrass the general-in-chief. A proclamation should instantly be issued, con- 
taining an invitation to the people to join the republican standard, organize 
themselves, and form a National Convention, for the purpose of framing a 
government, and administering the affairs of Ireland, till it was put into ac- 
tivity. The first act of the Convention thus constituted should be to declare 
themselves the representatives of the Irish people, free and independent. 
The Convention should next publish a proclamation, notifying their inde- 
pendence and their alliance with the French republic, and forbidding all 
adherence to the British government, under the penalty of high treason.”— 
Wolfe Tone’s Memorial to the French Directory. HE, 
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there, and proceed to India with these suecours for Tippoo Saib. 
This grand expedition had one inconvenience, that of carrying to 
Ireland only part of the army destined for that island, and 
leaving it exposed to great risks, till the very precarious junction 
of Admiral, Villeneuve’s* squadron, which was to sail from Tou- 
lon, of the Spanish squadron, which was dispersed in the ports 
of Spain, and of Richery’s squadron, which was returning from 
America. This expedition was not carrried into effect. Admiral 
Richery’s arrival from America was waited for, and,- notwith- 
standing the state of the finances, extraordinary efforts were 
made to complete the equipment of the Brest squadron. In 
Frimaire (December), it was in a condition to sail. It consisted 
of fifteen sail of the line, twenty frigates, six luggers, and fifty 
transports. Hoche could not agree with Admiral Villaret-Joy- 
euse. Morard de Galles was appointed to supersede the latter, 
The expedition was to land in Bantry Bay. Each of the cap- 
tains of the ships of the line was furnished with sealed orders, 
specifying the direction which he was to follow, and the port for 
which he was to steer in case of accident. 

The expedition sailed on the 26th of Frimaire (December 16), 
Hoche and Morard de Galles were on board a frigate. Owing 
to a thick fog, the French squadron escaped the English cruisers, 
and crossed the sea unperceived. But in the night between the 
26th and 27th it was dispersed by a violent storm.’ One ship 
foundered. Rear-admiral Bouvet, however, manceuvred for the 
purpose of rallying the squadron, and succeeded in two days in 
collecting the whole of it, excepting one ship of the line and 
three frigates... Unfortunately, the frigate which had Hoche and~ 
Morard de Galles on board was one of the latter. The squa- 
dron doubled Cape Clear, and manceuvred there several days, 
waiting for the two commanders. At length, on the 4th of 


4 


~~ * Villeneuve was a brave but unfortunate French admiral, who, in con- 
sequence of his total defeat by Nelson at Trafalgar, is supposed to have com- 
mitted suicide. Napoleon in the Voice from St. Helena gives the following 
details of the catastrophe: “ Villeneuve, when taken prisoner and brought to 
England, was so much grieved at his defeat, that he studied anatomy on pur- 
pose to destroy himself. With this view he bought some anatomical plates of 
the heart, and compared them with his own body, in order to ascertain the 
exact situation of that organ. On his arrival in France, I ordered that he 
should remain at Rennes, and not proceed to Paris. Villeneuve, afraid of 
being tried by a court martial for disobedience of orders, and consequently 
losing the fleet—for I had ordered him not to sail, or engage the English— 
determined to destroy himself, and accordingly took his plates of the heart, 


and compared them with his breast. Exactly in the centre of the plate, he - 


made a mark with a large pin, then fixed the pin as nearly as he could judge, . - 
in the same spot in his own breast, shoved it in to the head, penetrated his . 
heart, and expired. When the room was opened he was found dead, the — 
A in his breast, and a mark in the plate corresponding with the wound. 
e need not haye dene it, as he was a brave man, though possessed of no ~ 


talent.” E, 


Iti 
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Nivose (December 24), it entered Bantry Bay. A council of war 
decided on landing, but this was rendered impossible by the bad 
weather. The squadron was again blown from the coasts of 
Treland. Rear-admiral Bouvet, daunted by so many obstacles, 
apprehensive lest he should run short of provisions, and sepa- 
rated from the two commanders-in-chief, deemed it advisable to 
regain the coast of France. Hoche and Morard de Galles at 
length arrived in Bantry Bay, and were informed of the return 
of the French squadron. They followed it, amidst unparalleled 
dangers. Tossed by the sea, pursued by the English, they | 
reached the French shores only by a sort of miracle. The 
Droits de l’Homme, Captain La Crosse, was separated from the 
squadron, and performed prodigies. Attacked by two English 
vessels, she destroyed one, and escaped the other; but, being 
much damaged, and having lost masts and sails, she could not. 
withstand the violence of the sea. One part of the crew went 
to the bottom with her, another part was saved. 

Thus ended that expedition, which excited great alarm in 
England and revealed her vulnerable point.* The Directory did . 
not relinquish the idea of reviving this plan, but for the moment 
turned its whole attention towards the continent, with a view to 
force Austria to lay down her arms as speedily as possible. The 
troops of the expedition had suffered little; they were disem- 
barked; a sufficient force was left on the coast to perform the 
police duty of the country, and the greater part of the army, 
which had been called the Army of the Ocean, was marched’ 
towards the Rhine. The two Vendées and Bretagne were, for 
the rest, perfectly quiet, through the vigilance and the continual: 
presence of Hoche. An important command was provided for 
that general, to reward him for his arduous and ungrateful toils.. 
The resignation of Jourdan, whom the unsuccessful issue of the 
campaign had disgusted, and who had been temporarily suc~ 
ceeded by Beurnonville, afforded. an opportunity for offering 
Hoche a compensation which had long been due to his patriot- 
ism and to his talents. 

The winter, already far advanced (it was now Nivose), had 
not interrupted this memorable campaign. On the Rhine, the 
Archduke Charles was besieging Kehl and the téte-de-pont of 
Huningen: on the Adige, Alvinzy was preparing for a new and 


* « Tt is a curious subject for speculation what might have been the result, 
had Hoche succeeded in landing with sixteen thousand of his best*troops on 
- the Irish shores. To those who consider indeed the patriotic spirit, indomi- 
table valour, and persevering character of the English people, and the com- 
- plete command they had of the sea, the final issue of such a conquest cannot 
appear doubtful ; but it is equally evident that the addition of such a force 
and so able a commander to the numerous bodies of Irish malcontents 
would have engendered a dreadful domestic war, and that the whole energies 
of the empire might for a very Jong period have been employed in saving 
itself from dismemberment.”—Alison. 1. 
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last effort against Bonaparte. The interior of the republic was 
tolerably quiet. The parties had their eyes fixed on the different 
theatres of the war. The credit and the strength of the govern- 
ment increased or diminished according to the chances of the 
campaign. The late victory of Arcole had shed a great lustre, 
and counteracted the bad effect produced by the retreat of the 
armies of the Rhine. Still this effort of desperate bravery had 
not made people’s minds quite easy respecting the possession of 
Italy. It was well known that Alvinzy was reinforcing himself, 
and that the Pope was equipping troops. The evil-disposed: 
-asserted that the army of Italy was exhausted; that its general, 
worn out by the toils of an unexampled campaign and consumed 
by an extraordinary disease, was unable to sit on horseback. 
Mantua was not yet taken, and great apprehensions were to be 
entertained for the month of Nivose (January). ~ 
-. The journals of the two parties, taking unbounded advantage 
of the liberty of the press, continued to launch out. Those of 
the counter-revolution, seeing spring, the period for the elections, 
approaching, strove to agitate opinion and to influence it in their 
favour. Ever since the disasters of the royalists in La Vendée, 
it was evident that their last expedient was to make use of liberty 
to destroy itself, and to obtain the control of the republic by 
carrying the elections, The Directory, witnessing their animo- 
sity, was seized with those movements of impatience, which 
even the most enlightened government cannot always repress. 
Though accustomed to liberty, it was alarmed at the language 
assumed in some of the journals ; it did not yet thoroughly ,com- 
prehend, that it is right to allow perfect freedom of discussion; 
that falsehood is never to be feared whatever publicity it may 
gain; that it expends itself by its violence; and that a govern- 
ment perishes by truth alone, and especially by truth repressed. 
It applied to the two councils for laws respecting the abuses of the 
press. An outcry was raised. It was alleged that, as the elec- 
tions were at hand, the Directory wished to cramp the freedom 
of them. The laws which it solicited were refused: two propo- 
sitions only were adopted; one relative to the repression of pri- | 
vate slander, the other to the hawkers of newspapers in the 
streets, who, instead of crying them by their titles, announced 
them by detached and frequently very indecorous sentences. 
The hawkers of a particular pamphlet for instance, cried about the 
streets, “Give us back our myriagrammes, and d—n the cam 
if you cannot make the people happy.” It was decided that, 
to obviate this scandal, the journals and other publications 
should be cried in future by their title only. The Directory 
recommended the establishment of an official journal of the go- 
vernment. The Five Hundred assented to this suggestion. The 
Ancients opposed it. The law of the 3rd.of Brumaire, brought 
a second time under discussion in Vendémiaire, and made the 
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pretext for the ridiculous attack of the patriotson the camp of 
-Grenelle, had been maintained after a solemn debate. | It was, 
as it were, the post around which the two parties were incessantly 
running against one another. It was that clause, in particular, 
which excluded the relatives of emigrants from public offices, 
that the right side wished to rescind, and it was that which the 
republicans were anxious to retain. After a third attack, it was 
decided that this clause should be maintained. Only one modi- 
fication was made in this law. It excluded from the general 
amnesty granted for revolutionary misdemeanors offences con- 
nected with the 13th of Vendémiaire; that event was of too old 
a date not to extend the amnesty to those who might have taken 
part in it, and who, besides, had in fact all gone unpunished : 
the amnesty was therefore applied to the offences of Vendémiaire 
as to all the other purely revolutionary acts. 
Thus the Directory, and all those who were in favour of the 
directorial republic, retained a majority in the Councils, in spite 
of the outcries of certain hotheaded patriots and of some in- 
triguers sold to the counter-revolution. \ 
The state of the finances produced the usual effect of poverty 
_ \in_families—it disturbed the domestic union of the Directory 
with the legislative body. The Directory complained that its 
measures were not always favourably received by the Councils; 
it addressed to them an alarming message, and published it, as if 
to throw the blame of the public misfortunes upon them, if they 
did not cheerfully adopt these suggestions. This message, of the 
25th of Frimaire, was couched in these terms: “ All departments 
‘of the service are distressed. The pay of the troops is in‘arrear; 
the defenders of the country are exposed to the horrors of naked- 
ness ; their courage is enervated by the painful feeling of their 
wants; the disgust, which is the consequence of it, leads to de- 
‘sertion. The hospitals are destitute of furniture, of fire, of drugs. 
The charitable institutions, a prey to the same penury, repel the 
poor and the infirm, whose sole resource they were. The cre- 
ditors of the state, the contractors, who every day contribute to 
supply the wants of the armies, with difficulty obtain but small 
portions of the sumis that are due to them; distress keeps aloof 
men who could perform the same services with more punctuality 
or for a less profit. The roads are cut up, the communications 
‘interrupted. The public functionaries are without salary: from 
one end of the republic to the other judges and administrators 
may be seen reduced to the horrible alternative either of dragging 
on with their families'a miserable existence, or of being disho- 
‘noured by selling themselves to intrigue. The evil-disposed are 
every where busy; in many places murder is being organized, 
and the police, without activity, without energy, because it is 
without pecuniary means, cannot put a stop to these disorders. 
The Councils were irritated at the publication of this message, 
2u2 
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which seemed to throw the blame of the disastrous condition of | 
the state upon them, and warmly censured the indiscretion of 
the Directory. They nevertheless immediately set about ex- 
amining its propositions. Specie abounded every where, ex- 
cepting in the coffers of the state. The taxes, which might now 
be collected in specie or in paper at the current value, came in 
but slowly. The national domains disposed of were partly paid 
for; the remaining instalments were not yet due. The govern- — 
ment lived by expedients. The contractors received orders of the 
ministers, called bordereaux de liquidation, a sort of promissor 
notes, which were taken only for a very inferior value, and nish 
caused a considerable rise in the price of the markets. It was, 
therefore, precisely the same situation that we have already so 
frequently described. ; 
Great improvements were introduced into the finances for the 
year. V. The budget was divided, as we have already seen, into 
two ‘parts: the ordinary expenses of four hundred and fifty 
millions, and the extraordinary expenses of five hundred and 
fifty. The land-tax, estimated at two hundred and fifty millions, 
the sumptuary and personal contribution at fifty, the customs, 
the stamp and registration duties, at one hundred and fifty, were 
expected to furnish the four hundred. and fifty millions for the 
ordinary expenditure. The extraordinary expenditure was to be 
covered by the arrears of the taxes and by the produce of the 
national domains... The taxes were now to be levied entirely in 
specie. ‘There were still left some mandats and some assignats, 
which were immediately annulled, and taken at the current value 
for the payment of arrears. In this manner a final stop was put 
to the disorders of the paper-money.* The forced loan was de- 
finitively closed. It had produced scarcely four hundred mil- 
lions, effective value. The arrears of taxes were to be paid up 
before the 15th of Frimaire (December 5) of the current year. 
The expedient of putting persons in possession was adopted to 
accelerate the collection. Lists were ordered to be made out, for — 
the purpose of levying immediately one-fourth of the taxes for 
the year V. It yet remained to be decided how the value of the 
national domains was to be made available, as there was no 
longer any paper-money for putting it beforehand into circula- 
tion. The last sixth of the national domains disposed of was 
still to be received. It was decided that, in order to anticipate - 
this last payment, there should be required of the purchasers 
obligations, payable in specie, falling due at the same time that 


* “Such was ithe end of the system of paper credit, six years after it had 
been originally'commenced, and after it had effected a greater change in the 
fortunes.of individuals than had perhaps ever been accomplished in ‘the same 
time by any measure of government. It did more to overthrow the existing 

wealth, and to transfer moveable fortunes from one hand to another than 
even the confiscation of the emigrant and church estates.”"—Alison. E, 
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_ the law obliged them to acquit themselves, and entailing, in case 
of protest, the forfeiture of the domains sold. This measure was 
likely to bring in some eighty millions in obligations, which the 
contractors declared their willingness to discount. People had 
no longer any confidence in the state, but they had in private in= 
dividuals; and the eighty millions of this personal paper had a 
value which a paper issued and guaranteed by the republic 
would never have had. It was resolved that the domains sold:in 
future should be paid for as follows: One-tenth down in cash, 
five-tenths down in orders of ministers, or in bordereaux de liqui= 
dation delivered to contractors, and the other four-tenths in bills 
payable one per year. - aKa 

Thus, having no longer any public credit, the government 
availed itself of private credit; being no longer able to issue 
paper-money upon mortgage of the domains, it required of the 
purchasers of those domains a kind of paper, which, bearing 
their signature, had an individual value; and, lastly, it allowed 
the contractors to pay themselves for their services out of the 
domains. Naty 

_ These arrangements induced a hope of a little order and some 
returns. To supply the urgent wants of the ministry of: war, 
there was assigned to it immediately, for the months of  Nivose, 
Pluviose, Ventose, and Germinal, months devoted to preparations 
_ for the new campaign, the sum of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, thirty-three of which were to be taken from the ordinary 
and eighty-seven from the extraordinary. The registration, the 
posts, the customs, the patents, the land-tax, were to furnish 
these thirty-three millions: the eighty-seven of the extraordinary 
were to be composed of the produce of the woods, the arrears of 
the military contributions, and the obligations of the purchasers 
of national domains. These amounts were sure, and they would 
be paid up forthwith. All the public functionaries were paid in 
th. It was decided that the annuitants should be paid in the 
same manner; but as there was not yet money to give them, the 
government gave them notes to bearer, receivable in payment for 
national domains, like the orders of ministers and the bordereaux 
de liquidation delivered to the contractors. oe 

Such were the administrative operations of the Directory 
during the winter of the year V (1796-1797), and the means 

which it-prepared, in order to provide for the ensuing campaign. 
‘The campaign of 1796 was not yet over, and every thing indi- 
-eated that, notwithstanding ten months’ hard fighting, notwith- 
standing ice and snow, there would still be fresh battles. The 
Archduke Charles was bent on taking the tétes de pont of Kehl 
and Huningen, as if, in possessing himself of them, he should 
_ for ever prevent the return of the French to the right bank. ‘The 
Directory had an excellent reason for occupying him ‘there, 
namely to prevent him from proceeding to Italy. He spent 
nearly three months before the fortress of Kehl... The troops on 
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both sides ‘signalized themselves by heroic courage, and the 
generals of division displayed an extraordinary ability. De- 
_ saix, in particular, immortalized himself by his intrepidity, his. 
coolness, and his skilful dispositions around that miserably- 
intrenched fort. The conduct of the two commanders-in-chief 
was far from being so highly approved of as that of their 
lieutenants. Moreau was censured for not knowing how to 
profit by the strength of his army, and for not having debouched — 
on the right bank to fall upon the besieging army. The arch~ 
duke was blamed for having expended such efforts on a téte-de~ 
pont. Moreau surrendered Kehl on the 20th of Nivose, year V 
(January 9th, 1797); it was a slight loss. Our long resistance 
proved the solidity of the line of the Rhine. The troops had 
suffered little; Moreau had employed the time in improving 
their organization; his army presented a superb aspect. That 
of the Sambre and Meuse, the command of which had devolved 
on Beurnonville, had not been usefully employed during these 
latter months; but it had rested and was reinforced with fresh de- 
tachments from La Vendée; it had received an illustrious leader, 
Hoche, who was at length called to conduct a war worthy of his 
talents. Thus the Directory, though not yet in possession of 
Mayence, and though it had lost Kehl, might still consider itself 
as powerful upon the Rhine. The Austrians, for their part, 
were proud of having taken Kehl, and now directed all their 
efforts against the téte de pont of Huningen. But the chief 
attention of the emperor and of his ministers was turned to Italy. © 
The exertions of the administration for reinforcing Alvinzy’s 
army, and in preparing for a final struggle, had been extraordi- 
nary. The troops had been sent off by post. The whole gar-. 
rison of Vienna had been despatched towards the Tyrol. The 
inhabitants of the capital, devotedly attached to the imperial 
house, had furnished four thousand volunteers, who were formed 
into regiments and called Vienna volunteers. The empress had 
presented them with colours, embroidered with her own hands. 
A new levy had been made in Hungary, and some thousand of 
the best troops of the Empire had been drawn from the Rhine. 
Owing to this activity, worthy of the highest praise, Alvinzy’s 
army had been reinforced by about twenty thousand men, so 
that it now amounted to upwards of sixty thousand. It had. 
rested and reorganized itself, and, though it contained some 
recruits, 1t was chiefly composed of troops inured to war. The 
battalion of Vienna volunteers was formed of young men, stran- 
gers, it is true, to war, but filled with elevated sentiments, 


thoroughly devoted to the imperial house, and ready to display — 
the greatest bravery.* : 


* “ The citizens of Austria, though living under a despotic government, 
are little sensible of its severities, and are sincerely attached to their emperor. 
The nobility were as ready, as in former times, to bring out their vassals ; 
and Hungary possessed still the high-spirited race of barons and cavaliers, 
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. The Austrian ministers had made arrangements with the 
Pope, and prevailed upon him to resist the threats of Bonaparte. 
They had sent him Colli and some other officers to command 
his army, and had recommended to him to push it forward as 
near as possible to Bologna and Mantua. They had given 
_ Wurmser notice of speedy succours; they had instructed him 
not to surrender, but, if he should be reduced to extremity, to 
leave Mantua with all the troops, and especially all the officers, 
to throw himself across the Bolognese and the Ferrarese into the. 
Roman states, to join the papal army, and to organize and carry, 
it upon the rear of Bonaparte. This well-conceived plan had. 
a chance of succeeding, with so brave a general as Wurmser. 
This old marshal still held out in Mantua, with great. firmness,, 
though his garrison had nothing to eat but salted horseflesh, 
and polenta. ; 
Bonaparte anticipated this last struggle which was to decide, 
for ever the fate of Italy, and he prepared for it. It was reported, 
in Paris by the malicious who wished for the humiliation of our 
armies, that he was afflicted with psora, which had been im- 
properly treated, and which he had caught at Toulon, in 
charging a cannon with his own hands. This disease, miscon- 
ceived, together with the excessive fatigues of this campaign, 
had weakened him extremely. He could scarcely sit on horse- 
back ; his cheeks were hollow and livid, His whole appearance 
was deplorable. His eyes alone, still bright and piercing as 
ever, indicated that the fire of his soul was not extinguished.* 
His physical proportions formed a singular contrast with his 
genius and his renown—a contrast amusing to soldiers at once 
jovial and enthusiastic. Notwithstanding the decline of his 
strength, his extraordinary energy supported him, and imparted 


who, in their great convocation in 1740, rose at once, and drawing their 
sabres, joined in the celebrated exclamation, ‘ Moriamur pro rege nostro, 
Maria Teresa ! ”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. 

* We subjoin a characteristic letter addressed by Napoleon to Josephine 
at this period, as it conveys a vivid idea of his impassioned and energetic tem- 
perament, which fatigue and indisposition had no power to subdue - 

« At length, my adored Josephine, I liveagain. Death is no longer be- 
fore me, and glory and honour are still in my breast. The enemy is beaten 
at Arcole. ‘To-morrow we will repair the blunders of Vaubois, who aban- 
doned Rivoli. Ina week Mantua will be ours, and then thy husband will 
fold thee in his arms, and give thee a thousand proofs of his ardent affection. 
I shall proceed to Milan as soon asI can, I ama little fatigued. I have re- 
ceived letters from Eugene and Hortense. I am delighted with.the children. 
I will send you their letters as soon as I am joined by my household, which is 
now somewhat dispersed. We have made five thousand prisoners, and killed 
at least six thousand of the enemy. Adieu, my adorable Josephine! Think 
of me often. When you cease to love your Achilles—when your heart grows 
cold towards him—you will be very cruel, very unjust. But I am sure you 
will always continue my faithful mistress, as I shall ever remain your fond 
lover. Death alone can break the union which sentiment, love, and sym- 
pathy have formed. Let me have news of your health. A thousand and a 
thousand kisses.”—Josephine’s Correspondence. 
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-amactivity which was applied to all objects at once. He had 
- begun what he called the war against robbers, Intriguers of all 
kinds had thronged to Italy, for the purpose of introducing 
themselves into the administration of the armies, and profiting 
by the wealth of that fine country. While simplicity and indi- 
ence prevailed in the ermies of the Rhine, luxury pervaded 
that of Italy—luxury as great as its glory. The soldiers, well 
clothed and well fed, were every where cordially received, 
sand lived in pleasures and abundance. The officers, the gene- 
-rals, participated in the general opulence, and laid the founda- 
tion of their fortunes. As for the contractors, they displayed a 
scandalous profusion, and purchased with the produce of their 
_extortions the favours of the most beautiful actresses of Italy. 
» Bonaparte, who had within him all the passions, but who at that 
-moment was wholly engrossed by one passion, that of glory, lived 
ina simple and austere manner, seeking relaxation only in the so- 
ciety of his wife, to whom he was tenderly attached, and who had 
“come, at his desire, to his head-quarters.. Indignant at the dis- 
‘orders of the administration, he strictly scrutinized the minutest 
» details, verified by personal inspection the accounts of the compa- 
mies, denounced the dishonest administrators without mercy, and 
- caused them to be prosecuted. He reproached them, in parti- 
cular, with want of courage, and with leaving the army in days of 
danger. He recommended to the Directory to select men of tried 
energy ; he proposed the institution of a syndicate, which, trying 
like a jury, should have power, on its mere conviction, to punish 
offences-of which material proofs were never to be obtained. He 
willingly forgave his soldiers and his generals enjoyments which 
were not to prove for them the delights of Capua; but he bore 
an implacable hatred to all those who enriched themselves at the 
expense of the army, without serving it by their exploits or by 
their attention to its wants. a 
In his relations with the Italian powers he displayed the 
same attention and the same activity. Continuing to dissemble 
with Venice, whose armaments he saw preparing in the lagoons 
and in the mountains of the Bergamasco, he deferred all expla- 
nation till after the surrender of Mantua. He sent troops to 
occupy temporarily the citadel of Bergamo, which had a Vene- | 
tan garrison, and assigned as a reason that he did not think it 
sufficiently guarded to resist a coup-de-main of the Austrians. 
He thus secured himself against treachery, and overawed the 
“numerous enemies whom he had in Bergamo. In Lombardy and 
ithe Cispadane, he continued to favour the spirit of liberty, re- 
pressing the Austrian and papal party, and moderating the de- 
‘mocratic party, which needs restraining in every country. He 
kept himself in,amity with the King of Sardinia and the Duke 
of Parma... He-went in person to Bologna, to terminate a nego- 
tiation with. the Duke of Tuscany, and to awe the court of Rome. 
The Duke of Tuscany was annoyed at the presence of the French 
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in Leghorn. Warm discussions had arisen with the merchants of 
Leghorn, respecting the commodities belonging to traders ene- 
-mies of France. These disputes produced violent animosity ; 
‘besides, the commodities rescued with such difficulty, were sold 
to great disadvantage and by a company which had robbed ‘the 
army of five or six millions. Bonaparte preferred an arrangement 
with the grand-duke. It was agreed that he should be paid the 
sum of two millions and evacuate Leghorn. This arrangement 
afforded the additional advantage of rendering the garrison which 
he had placed in that city disposable. His intention was 
to take the two legions formed by the Cispadane, to unite them 
with the garrison of Leghorn, to add to them three thousand» of 
his troops, and to despatch this little army towards the Ro- 
magna and the March of Ancona. He meant to take possession 
of two more provinces of the Roman state, to seize the property 
of the Pope there and the produce of the taxes, to pay himself 
by these means for the contribution which had not. been dis- 
charged, to take hostages selected from the party inimical) to 
France, and thus to establish a barrier between the states of the 
~Church and Mantua. He would thereby render the plan of a 
‘junction between Wurmser and the papal army impracticable ; 
he would overawe the Pope, and oblige him, at last, to submit 
to the conditions of the republic. In his spleen against the 
Holy See, he even thought of not pardoning it, and contem- 
‘plated an entirely new division of Italy. His plan was to restore 
-Lombardy to Austria, to form a powerful republic, by adding 
‘the Romagna, the March of Ancona, and the duchy of Parma 
to the Modenese, the Bolognese, and the Ferrarese, and to assign 
Rome to the Duke of Parma, which would have given great 
‘pleasure to Spain, and have compromised the most Catholic of 
all the powers. He had already set about executing his pro- 
ject. He had proceeded to Bologna with three thousand. men, 
and thence threatened the Holy See, which had already formed 
the nucleus of an army. But the Pope, now certain of a new 
Austrian expedition, hoping to communicate by the Lower Po 
with Wurmser, defied the threats of the French general, and 
even manifested a wish to see him advance still farther into his 
dominions. His Holiness, it was said at the Vatican, will quit 
~ Rome, if he is obliged to do so, and take refuge at the extremity 
of his territories. The farther Bonaparte advances, the farther 
‘he removes from the Adige, the more dangerous will be his 
situation, and the more favourable will be the chances for the 
holy cause. Bonaparte, who was quite as sharp-sighted as the 
Vatican, had no intention of marching to Rome; he meant 
only to threaten, and he kept his eye constantly upon the Adige, 
expecting every moment a new attack. On the 19th of Nivose 
-(January 8th, 1797) he actually received intelligence that an 
_action had taken place on all his advanced: posts ; he immedi- 
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ately recrossed the Po with two thousand men, and hastened in” 
person to Verona. J 
Since the affair of Arcole, his army had received the rein- 
forcements which it ought to have received before that battle. 
With the winter, his sick had left the hospitals; he had about 
forty-five thousand men present under arms.* Their distribution 
was still the same. Nearly ten thousand men were blockading 
Mantua, under Serrurier; thirty thousand were in observation 
on the Adige. Augereau occupied Legnago, Massena, Verona ;, 
Joubert, who had succeeded Vaubois, guarded Rivoli and La 
Corona. Rey, with a division of reserve, was at Desenzano, on 
the border of the Lake of Garda. The other four or five thou- 
sand men were either in the citadels of Bergamo and Milan, or 
in the Cispadane. The Austrians were advancing with sixty and 
some odd thousand men, and had twenty thousand in Mantua, 
at least twelve thousand of whom were under arms. Thus, in 
this struggle as in those which had preceded, the proportion of 
the enemy was as two toone. The Austrians had this time a_ 
new plan. They had tried all the routes for attacking the double 
line of the Mincio and of the Adige. At the time of the battle 
of Castiglione they had descended along both shores of the Lake 
of Garda, by the two valleys of the Chiese and of the Adige. 
Subsequently, they had debouched by the valley of the Adige 
and by that of the Brenta, attacking by Rivoli and Verona. They 
had now modified their plan agreeably to their arrangements © 
with the Pope. The principal attack was to be made by the 
Upper Adige, with forty-five thousand men under the command 
of Alvinzy. An accessory attack, and independent of the 
former, was to be made with nearly twenty thousand men, under — 
the command of Provera, by the Lower Adige, with a view to— 
Bos nea with Mantua, La Romagna, and the army of the 
ope. 

Alvinzy’s attack was to be the principal one; it would be 
strong enough to induce a hope of success on this point, and it. 
was to be pushed without any consideration of what might 
happen to Provera. We have described the three routes which 
issue from the mountains of the Tyrol. ‘That which turned 
behind the Lake of Garda had been neglected ever since the 
affair at Castiglione. The two others were now followed. The 
one, running between the Adige and the Lake of Garda, passed 
through the mountains which separate the lake from the river, 
and there came upon the position of Rivoli; the other, border- 
ing the river exteriorly, debouched in the plain of Verona outside 
the French line. It was the one which passed between the river 


_* “ After the battle of Arcole, the active French army amounted to thirty- 
six thousand three hundred and eighty ; while ten thousand two hundred — 
and thirty formed the blockade of Mantua.”—Jomini. E. 
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and the lake, and which penetrated into the French line, that 
Alvinzy chose. It was at Rivoli, therefore, that the blow would 
be aimed. The situation of that ever-celebrated position is this. 
The chain of Monte Baldo separates the Lake of Garda and the 
Adige. The high-road runs between the Adige and the foot of 


the mountains, for some leagues. At Incanale the river washes — 


the very foot of the mountains, and leaves no space whatever 
for proceeding along its bank. The road then leaves the banks 
of the river, rises by a kind of spiral stairs in the sides of the 


mountain, and debouches in an extensive plateau, which is that . 


of Rivoli. It looks down upon the Adige on one side, and is_ 


encompassed on the other by the amphitheatre of Monte Baldo. 


An army in position on this plateau threatens the winding road > 


which ascends to it, and sweeps by its fire both banks of the 


Adige to a great distance. This plateau is difficult of attack in™ 


front, since the narrow spiral ascent must be climbed in order to 
reach it. Accordingly, an enemy would not strive to attack it-by 
that single way. Before arriving at Incanale, other roads lead 
_ to Monte Baldo, and ascending its steep acclivities terminate at 
the plateau of Rivoli. They are not practicable either for 
cavalry or for artillery, but they afford easy access to foot sol- 


_ diers, and may be employed for directing a considerable force © 


in infantry upon the flanks and rear of the corps defending the 


plateau. Alvinzy’s plan was to attack the position by all the 


_ avenues at once. 


On the 23rd of Nivose (January 12) he attacked Joubert, 
who held all the advanced positions, and forced him back upon 
Rivoli. The same day, Provera pushed two advanced guards, 
the one upon Verona, the other upon Legnago, by Caldiero and 
Bevilaqua. Massena, who was at Verona, went out to meet the 
advanced guard coming in that direction, overthrew it, and took 
nine hundred prisoners. At that very moment, Bonaparte arrived. 
upon the spot from Bologna. He directed the whole division to 


return to Verona, to keep it in readiness for marching. In the. 


night, he received intelligence that Joubert was attacked and 
forced at Rivoli, and that Augereau, before Legnago, had observed. 
considerable forces. He could not yet judge upon what point 
the enemy was directing his principal mass. He still kept Mas- 
sena’s division ready to march, and ordered Rey’s division, which 
was at Desenzano, and which had not seen any enemy debouching 
behind the Lake of Garda, to proceed to Castel Novo, the most 
central point between the Upper and the Lower Adige. Next 
day, the 24th (January 13), couriers rapidly succeeded one an- 
other. Bonaparte was informed that Joubert, attacked by im- 
mense forces, was likely to be surrounded, and that it was owing 
only to the obstinacy and the success of his resistance that he 
still retained the plateau of Rivoli. Augereau sent him word 
from the Lower Adige that a fire of musketry was kept up along 
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both banks, but that nothing of importance had occurred. Bona- 
parte had not more'than about two thousand Austrians before 
him at Verona.» From that moment he guessed the plan of the 
ehemy;/ and saw clearly that the principal attack was directed 
against Rivoli. He conceived that Augereau would be sufficient 
to defend-the Lower Adige; he reinforced him with a corps of 
cavalry, detached from Massena’s division. He ordered Serru- 
rier, who was blockading Mantua, to send his reserve. to Villa © 
Franca, that it might be placed intermediately with regard to all 
the points. He left a regiment of infantry and one of cavalry at 
Verona, and set out in the night between the 24th and 25th (Ja- 
nuary 13 and 14), with the 18th, 32nd, and 75th demi-brigades 
of Massena’s division, and two squadrons of cavalry. He sent 
word to Rey not to stop at Castel Novo, but to proceed imme- 
diately to Rivoli. He himself pushing on before his divisions, 
arrived at Rivoli at two in the morning.* The weather, which had 
been rainy for some days, had now cleared up. The sky was se- 
_rene, the moon shone brightly, and the cold was intense. On his 
arrival, Bonaparte beheld the whole horizon in a blaze with the 
enemy’s fires. He reckoned him to have forty-five thousand 
men; Joubert had ten thousand at most: it was high time that 
succours should arrive. The enemy had divided his force into 
three corps. The principal, composed of a strong column of gre- 
nadiers, the whole of the cavalry, the whole of the artillery, and 
the baggage, under Quasdanovich, followed the high-road be- 
tween the river and» Monte Baldo, and was to debouch by the 
spiral ascent of Incanale.. Three other corps, under the com- 
mand of Ocskay, Koblos, and Liptai, composed of infantry only, 
had climbed the sides of the mountains, and were to descend to 
the field of battle by the steps of the amphitheatre formed. by 
Monte Baldo about the plateau of Rivoli. A fourth corps, under 
the command of Lusignan, ascending the side of the plateau, was 
to place itself on the rear of the French army, to cut it off from 
the road to Verona. Lastly, Alvinzy had detached a sixth corps, 
which, from its position, was totally excluded from the opera- 
tion. It marched on the other side of the Adige, and followed 
the road which runs along the river exteriorly through Roveredo, 
Dolce, and Verona. This corps, commanded by Vukassovich, 
could at most send a few balls upon the field of battle by firing 
from one bank upon the other. 


_ * “ Napoleon was especially desirous to secure the elevated and command- 
ing position of Rivoli, before the enemy had time to receive his cavalry and 
cannon, as he hoped to bring on an engagement ere he was united with 
those important ‘parts of his army. Accordingly, by forced marches he 
arrived at. Rivoli at two o’clock in the morning, and from that elevated situ- 
ation, by the assistance of a clear moonlight, he was able to discover that the 
bivouac of the enemy was divided into five distinct and separate bodies, from 
which he inferred that their attack the next day would be made in the same 
number of columns.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. ret 
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~ Bonaparte instantly perceived that it behoved him to keep the 
plateau at any rate. He had in front the Austrian infantry’ de- 
scending the amphitheatre, without a single piece of cannon. On 
his right he had the grenadiers, the artillery, the cavalry, ad- 
vancing along the road by the river, and ready to debouch by the 
spiral ascent of Incanale on his right flank. On his left, Lusig- 
nan was turning Rivoli. The balls of Vukassovich, fired on the 
other side of the river, reached his head. Placed on the plateau, 
he prevented the junction of the different arms. He played with 
his artillery upon the infantry deprived of its cannon, and drove 
back the cavalry and artillery, crowded together in a narrow 
winding froad. The attempt which was making by Lusignan 
to turn him, and the balls which Vukassovich was throwing at 
him, gave him then but little concern. ‘ a 

His plan being formed with-his accustomed promptness, he 
commenced the operation before daylight.’ Joubert had been 
obliged to keep his troops close together, that he might occupy 
only a space proportionate to his strength; and it was to be 
feared that the infantry, descending the declivity of Monte 
Baldo, would forma junction with the head of the column 
climbing up by Incanale. Bonaparte, long before daylight, 
ordered Joubert’s troops, which, after forty-eight hours’ fighting, | 

were taking a little rest, to be roused. He directed them to 
attack the advanced posts of the Austrian infantry, drove them 
back, and extended himself more widely upon the plateau. 

The action became extremely brisk. The Austrian infantry, 
without cannon, gave way before that of the French, armed with 
its formidable artillery, and fell back in semicircle upon the am- 
phitheatre of Monte Baldo. But, at this moment, an unfortunate 
event happened on our left. Liptai’s corps, which formed the 
extremity of the enemy’s semicircle, fell upon Joubert’s left, 
composed of the 89th and 25th demi-brigades, surprised them; 
broke them, and obliged them to retire in disorder. The 14th, 
coming immediately after these two demi-brigades, formed en 
crochet to cover the rest of the line, and resisted with admirable 
courage. The Austrians united their efforts against it, and were 
ready to overwhelm it. ‘They strove particularly to take its 
cannon, the horses attached to which had been killed. They had 

already reached the pieces, when an officer exclaimed, “ Grena- 
diers of the 14th, will you let your guns be taken?” Fifty men 
immediately rushed forward after the brave officer, repulsed 
‘the Austrians, harnessed themselves to the pieces; and drew 
them off. . Pf 

Bonaparte, perceiving the danger, left Bertbier on the threat- 

‘ened point, and set out at a gallop for Rivoli to fetch succours. 
“Massena’s first troops had only just arrived there, after marching 
all night. Bonaparte took the 32nd, which had, become cele- 
brated for its exploits during the campaign, and directed, it upon 
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ft, in order to rally the two demi-brigades which had given 
adie intrepid Minas rn advanced at the head of the 32nd, 
rallied behind him the broken troops, and overthrew all before 
him. He repulsed the Austrians, and placed himself by the side 
of the 14th, which had not-ceased to perform prodigies of valour. 
The combat was thus re-established on this point, and the army 
occupied the semicircle of the plateau. But the momentary 
check of the left wing had obliged Joubert to fall back with the 
right. He gave up ground, and already the Austrian infantry 
was a second time approaching the point which Bonaparte had 
been so anxious to compel it to relinquish to him, and had nearly 
reached the outlet of the winding road of Incanale, leading upon 
the plateau. At this moment, the column composed of artillery 
and cavalry, and preceded by several battalions of grenadiers, 
ascended the winding road, and, with incredible efforts of 
bravery, repulsed the 39th. Vukassovich poured a shower of 
balls from the other bank of the Adige, to protect this kind of 
escalade. The grenadiers had already climbed the summit of 
the defile, and the cavalry was debouching after them upon the 
plateau. Nor was this all. Lusignan’s column, whose fires had 
been seen at a distance, and who had been perceived on the 
left, turning the position of the French, had moved upon their 
rear, in‘ order to intercept the Verona road, and to stop the 
advance of Rey, who was coming from Castel Novo with the 
division of reserve. Lusignan’s soldiers, finding themselves on 
the rear of the French army, already clapped their hands, and 
considered it as taken. Thus, on this plateau, closely pressed 
in front by a semicircle of infantry, turned on the left by a 
strong column, scaled on the right by the main body of the 
Austrian army, and harassed by the fire from the opposite bank 
of the Adige—on this plateau Bonaparte was pent up with 
Joubert’s and Massena’s divisions alone, amidst a host of ene- 
mies.} He, with sixteen thousand men, was surrounded by at 
least forty thousand. ’ 
In this extremely trying moment Bonaparte was not shaken. 
He retained all the fire and all the promptness of inspiration. 
On seeing Lusignan’s Austrians, he said, Those are ours! and 
he allowed them to advance without giving himself any concern 
about their movement. The soldiers, guessing the meaning of 
their general, shared his confidence, and also repeated to one 
another, They are ours ! 
Bonaparte, at this instant, was attending only to what was 
passing before him. His left was covered by the heroism of the 
14th and the 32nd. His right was threatened at once by the in- 


* “Tt was after the battle of Rivoli that Massena received from Bonaparte 
and the army the title of ‘ Enfant chéri de la victoire”? »—Thibaudeau. * E, 

+ “This day the general-in-chief was several times surrounded by the 
enemy ; he had several horses killed under him.’—Montholon. E. x 
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fantry which had resumed the offensive, and by the column that 
was scaling the plateau. He immediately arranged decisive 
‘movements. <A battery of light artillery and two squadrons, 
under two brave officers, Leclerc* and Lasalle, were directed 
upon the outlet by which the enemy were debouching. Joubert, 
who, with the extreme right, had this outlet at his back, sud- 
denly faced about with a corps of light infantry. All charged 
at once. The artillery first poured a discharge upon all that had 
debouched ; the cavalry and the light infantry then charged with 
vigour. Joubert’s horse was killed under him. He sprang up 
more terrible than ever, and rushed upon the enemy with a mus- 
_ ket in his hand. All that had debouched, grenadiers, cavalry, 
artillery, were hurled headlong down the winding road of In- 
canale, in the utmost disorder. Some pieces of cannon, firing 
down into the defile, augmented the terror and the confusion. 
At every step, the French killed and made prisoners. Having 
cleared the plateau of the assailants who had scaled it, Bona- 
parte again directed his blows at the infantry which was ranged 
in a semicircle before him, and threw upon it Joubert with the 
light infantry, and Lasalle with two hundred hussars. On this 
new attack, consternation seized that infantry, now deprived of 
all hope of junction. It fled in disorder. Our whole semicircular 
line then moved from right to left, drove back the Austrians 
against the amphitheatre of Monte Baldo, and closely pursued 
them into the mountains. Bonaparte then turned back, and 
proceeded to realize his prediction respecting Lusignan’s corps. 
That corps, on witnessing the disasters of the Austrian army, 
soon perceived what would be its own fate. Bonaparte, after 
playing upon it with his artillery, ordered the 18th and the 75th 
demi-brigades to charge it. These brave demi-brigades moved 
off singing the song of departure, and pushed Lusignan along 
the Verona road, by which Rey was coming with the division of 
reserve. The Austrian corps at first resisted, then retired, and 
encountered the head of Rey’s division. Terrified at this sight, 
it invoked the clemency of the conqueror, and laid down its 
arms, to the number of four thousand men. Two thousand had 
been taken in the defile of the Adige, 
It was now five o’clock, and it may be said that the Austrian 


* “Charles Emanuel Leclerc, a French general, entered the army while 
‘yet very young, and soon proved successful. Intrepid in the field and judi- 
cious in the council, he was employed in 1793 as adjutant-general in the 
army which besieged Toulon. In the armies of the North and the Rhine he 
increased his reputation ; and in the campaign of Italy in 1796 he reaped 
fresh laurels. He next accompanied the expedition to Egypt, returned to 
France in 1799, and greatly contributed to the Revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire. Leclerc was afterwards commissioned to reunite St. Domingo, to 
the French government but in 1802 he fell a victim to the plague which 
chad carried off many of his men. Napoleon held his character in such ae 
that he gave him his own sister in marriage. ’— Biographie Moderne. B. 
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army was annihilated. Lusignan was taken; the infantry that 
had advanced from the mountains was fleeing across tremendous - 


rocks; the principal column was pent up on the bank of the 
river; while the accessory corps of Vukassovich was a useless 


spectator of the disaster, separated by the Adige from the field ~ 


of battle. . - 


This admirable victory did not stun the mind of Bonaparte. | 


He thought of the Lower Adige, which he had left menaced ; he - 
judged that Joubert, with his brave division, and Rey, with the 


ne 


division of reserve, would be sufficient to give the last stroke to 
the enemy, and to take from him thousands of prisoners. He 
rallied Massena’s division, which had fought the preceding day - 


at Verona, which had then marched all night, and again fought 


the whole of the 26th (14th), and set out with it, to march the © 


whole of the following night and to hasten to new combats. — 


These brave soldiers, with joyful faces, and reckoning upon | 
fresh victories, seemed not to feel fatigue. They flew, rather - 


than marched, to cover Mantua.* They were fourteen leagues 
from that city. 
Bonaparte received intelligence by the way of what was pass- 


ing on the Lower Adige. Provera, slipping away from Auge- ~ 


reau, had thrown a bridge at Anghuiari, a little above Legnago; 
he had left Hohenzollern beyond the Adige, and marched upon 
Mantua with nine or ten thousand men. Augereau, apprized 


too late, had nevertheless followed him, taken him in rear, and 


made two thousand prisoners. But Provera himself, with seven 


or eight thousand men, was continuing his march towards | 


Mantua, in order to join the garrison. Bonaparte learned these — 
particulars at Castel Novo. He was apprehensive lest the gar-— 


rison, apprized of the circumstance, might sally forth to give 
the hand to the corps which was coming, and that the blockading 
corps might thus be placed between two fires. He had marched 
the whole night between the 25th and 26th (14th and 15th) 
with Massena’s division, and he made it march again the whole 


of the 26th (15th), that it might arrive in the evening before © 


* « Were I to name all those who have been distinguished by acts of per- 
sonal bravery, I must send the muster-roll of all the grenadiers and carabi- 
niers of the advanced guard. They jest with danger and Jaugh at death ; 
and if any thing can equal their intrepidity, it is the gaiety with which, sing- 


ing alternately songs of love and patriotism, they accomplish the most severe _ 


forced marches. When they arrive at their bivouac, it is not to take’ their 
repose as might be expected, but to tell each his story of the battle of the 
day, and produce his plan for that of to-morrow ; and many of them think: 
with great correctness on military subjects. The other day I was inspecting 
a demi-brigade, and, as it filed past me, a common chasseur approached my 
horse, and said, ‘ General, you ought to do so and so.— Hold your peace, 
you rogue!’ Treplied, He disappeared immediately, nor have I since been 
able to find him out. . But the manceuvre which he recommended, was the 


very same which I had privately resolved to carry into execution.”—Napo-_ . 


leon’s Letter to the Directory—Meniteur. E. 
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had left in the intermediate distance to Villa Franca, and flew 
thither himself to arrange his dispositions. ¥ aludy: ve iy 
On the very same day, the 26th, Provera who had arrived be= 
fore Mantua, he presented himself before the suburb of St. George, 
in which Miollis with at most fifteen hundred men was placed. 
Provera summoned him to surrender. The brave Miollis replied 
by a discharge of his artillery. Provera, repulsed, moved to_ 
the side nearest to the citadel, hoping for a sortie by Wurmser ;_ 
but he found Serrurier before him. He halted at the palace of | 
La Favorita, between St. George and the citadel, and sent a 
‘boat across the lake, to desire Wurmser to debouch from the 
place on the following morning. Bonaparte arrived in the even- ~ 
ing, placed Augereau on the rear of Provera, and Victor and: 
Massena on his flanks, so as to separate him entirely from the — 
citadel, by which Wurmser must attempt to debouch. He op- 
posed Serrurier to Wurmser. Next morning, the 27th (January 
16th), at daybreak, the battle commenced. Wurmser debouched 
from the place and attacked Serrurier with fury. The latter re-_ 
sisted with equal bravery, and kept him back along the lines of 
circumvallation. Victor, at the head of the 57th, which, on that 
day, received the name of the Terrible, rushed upon Provera, 
‘and overthrew all before him. After an obstinate conflict 
Wurmser was driven back into Mantua. Provera, hunted like 
a deer, inclosed by Victor, Massena, and Augereau, annoyed by 
a sortie of Miollis, laid down his arms, with six thousand men. 
The young Vienna volunteers formed part.of them. After an 
honourable defence, they surrendered their arms, and the colours 
-embroidered by the empress herself. 
_ Such was the last act of that splendid operation, which is 
considered by military men as one of the most extraordinary 
recorded in history. News arrived that Joubert, pursuing 
Alvinzy, had taken from him seven thousand more prisoners ; 
and six had been taken on the day of the battle of Rivoli, which 
made thirteen. Augereau had taken two thousand; Provera 
had surrendered six thousand ; one thousand had been picked 
up before Verona, and several hundred in other places ;* which 


* “ The following is a striking instance of the utter consternation and dis- 
persion of the Austrians after this dreadful defeat. René, a young officer, 
was in possession of the village of Garda, and, while visiting his advanced 
posts, he perceived some Austrians approaching, whom he caused his escort 
_ to surround and take prisoners. Advancing to the front to reconnoitre, he 
found himself close to the head of an imperial column of eighteen hundred 
men, which a turning in the road had concealed, till he was within twenty 
yards of them. ‘ Down with your arms!’ said the Austrian Gommerasiear, 1 
which René answered with ready boldness, ‘ Do you lay down your arms : I 
have destroyed your advanced guard, as witness these prisoners—so eee 
your arms, or no quarter!’ and the French soldiers, catching the hint o ra 
leader, joined in the cry of ‘ Ground your arms.” The Austrian officer hesi- 
tated, and proposed to enter into capitulation ; but the French would admit 
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made the total number in three days amount to twenty-two or 
twenty-three thousand men. Massena’s division had marched 
and fought without intermission for four days, marching all night 
and fighting all day. Thus Bonaparte wrote with pride that his 
soldiers had surpassed the so much vaunted rapidity of Cesar’s 
legions.* It is obvious why, at a later period, he attached the 
title of Rivoli to the name of Massena. The action of the 27th 
(January 14th), was called the battle of Rivoli, that of the 25th 
(16th), before Mantua, the battle of La Favorita. 

Thus, in three days again, Bonaparte had taken or destroyed 
half of the enemy’s army, and, as it were, stricken it with a thun- 
derbolt. Austria had made her last effort, and now Italy was 
ours. Wurmser, driven back into Mantua was without hope. 
He had eaten all his horses; disease and famine were destroy- 
ing the garrison. A longer resistance would have been useless, 
and contrary to humanity. The old marshal had given proof of 
a noble courage and a rare perseverance; he was justified in 
thinking of surrender. He sent one of his officers to Serrurier 
to parley. It was Klenau. Serrurier referred to the general-in- 
chief, who repaired to the conference. Bonaparte, wrapped in 
his cloak, without making himself known, listened to the con- 
versation between Klenau and Serrurier. The Austrian officer 
expatiated at length on the resources which his general still had 
left, and declared that he had yet provisions for three months, 
Bonaparte, muffled up as before, approached the table, near 
which the conference was held, took the paper containing Wurm- 
ser’s propositions, and, without saying a word, began writing on 
the margin, to the great astonishment of Klenau, who could not 
conceive what he was about. Then rising and throwing off his 
cloak, Bonaparte stepped up to Klenau. ‘There,’ said he, 
“are the conditions which I grant to your marshal. If he had 
but a fortnight’s provisions and could talk of surrender, he would 
not deserve an honourable capitulation. As he sends you, he 
must be reduced to extremity. I respect his age, his valour, 


of no terms but instant surrender. The dispirited Imperialist yielded up his 
sword, and commanded his soldiers to imitate his example. But the Aus- 
trian soldiers began to suspect the truth ; they became refractory, and re- 
fused to obey their leader, whom René addressed with the utmost apparent 
composure. ‘ You are an officer, sir, and a man of honour—you know the 
rules of war—you have surrendered—you are therefore my prisoner—but I 
rely on your parole; here, I return your sword; compel your men to submis- 
sion, otherwise I direct against you tke division of six thousand men who are 
under my command. The Austrian was utterly confounded. He assured 
René he might rely on his punctilious compliance with the parole he had 
given him ; and, speaking in German to his soldiers, he persuaded them to’ 
lay down their arms—a submission which he had soon afterwards the satisfac- 
tion to see had been made to one-twelfth part of their number.”—Scot?’s Life 
of Napoleon: ¥ 
v&«\’The Roman legions are reported to have marched twenty-four miles a ~ 
day; but: the French brigades, though fighting at intervals, marched thirty.” — 
—Bonaparte’s Letter to the Directory. E. 2 ES 
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vand his misfortunes. Carry to him the conditions which I 
grant. Whether he leaves the place to-morrow, in a month, or 
in six months, he shall have neither better nor worse conditions. 
He can stay as long as it befits his honour.” té 
- By this language and this tone Klenau recognised the illus+ 
_ tmious commander, and hastened back to Wurmser with the con- 

ditions which he offered. The old marshal was full of gratitude 
on seeing the generosity with which he was treated by his young 
adversary. He gave him permission to march freely out of the 
place with all his staff; he even granted him two hundred horse, 
five hundred men, chosen by himself, and six pieces of cannon, 
to render his departure the less humiliating. The garrison was 
to be conducted to Trieste and there exchanged for French. pri- 
soners. Wurmser hastened to accept these conditions; and, to 
show his gratitude to the French general, he informed him of a 
plan laid in the papal dominions for poisoning him. He was to 
leave Mantua on the 14th of Pluviose (February 2, 1797). His 
consolation was that, on leaving Mantua, he should deliver up 
his sword to the conqueror himself; but he found only the 
brave Serrurier, before whom he was oblige to file off with his 
whole staff. Bonaparte had already set out for the Romagna, to 
chastise the Pope and to punish the Vatican. His vanity, as 
profound as his genius, had calculated differently from the vanity 
of vulgar minds. He chose rather to be absent, than present at 
the place of triumph.* 

Mantua having surrendered, Italy was definitively conquered, 
and this campaign at an end. 

When we take a general view of it, the imagination is struck 
by the multitude of the battles, the fecundity of the conceptions, 
of the consequence and the immensity of the results, Bonaparte, 
entering Italy with some thirty thousand men, first separates the 
Piedmontese from the Austrians at Montenotte and Millesimo, 
completes the destruction of the former at Mondovi, then hastens 
after the latter, crosses before their face the Po at Placentia, the 
Adda at Lodi, possesses himself of Lombardy, stops there for 
a moment, again marches, finds the Austrians reinforced on the 
Mincio, and finishes their destruction at the battle of Bor- 
ghetto. There, he seizes at a glance the plan of his future ope- 
rations. It is on the Adige that he must establish himself to 
make head against the Austrians. As for the princes on his rear, 
he would content himself by curbing them with negotiations and 
threats. A second army is sent against him under Wurmser: 
he cannot beat it unless by rapidly concentrating himself, and 
alternately striking each of his separate masses. Like a resolute 


* “Napoleon had too much grandeur of mind to insult the vanquished. 
veteran by his own presence on this occasion ; his. delicacy was observed by: 
all Europe, and, like the statues of Brutus and Cassius at the funeral of J uni, 
was the more present to the mind because he was withdrawn from the sight. 
— Alison. 


ee 
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ean kc Sane the blockade of Mantua, crushes Wurmser at 
Lonato and Castiglione, and drives him into the Tyrol. Wurm- 
_ ser Js again reinforced, as Beaulieu had been. Bonaparte antici- 
»pates him in the Tyrol; ascends the Adige, overturns all before 
- himiat Roveredo, throws himself across the valley of the Brenta; 
»-cuts off Wurmser who hoped to cut him off, beats him at Bas- 
sano, and shuts him up in Mantua. This is the second Austrian 
) army destroyed after being reinforced. os ee 
.» Bonaparte, still negotiating and threatening the banks of the 
_ “Adige, awaits the third army. It is formidable. It arrives 
_ sjbefore he has received reinforcements; he is obliged to give 
way before it; he is reduced to despair; he is ready to’ suc- 
scumb;. when, amidst an impassable morass, he discovers two 
» dikes, debouching upon the enemy’s flanks, and throws himself 
-apon them with incredible audacity. He is again conqueror at 
_Arcole... But the enemy is only checked—not destroyed. He 
) returns, for the last time, stronger than ever. On the one hand he 
_descends from the mountains; on the other he advances along 
the, Lower Adige. Bonaparte discovers the only point where 
» the, Austrian columns, traversing a mountainous country, can 
form a junction, pounces upon the celebrated plateau of Rivoli, 
and from that plateau crushes the main army of Alvinzy; then 
resuming his flight towards the Lower Adige, surrounds the 
_whole column that had crossed it. His last operation is the most 
. brilliant, for here success is united with genius. 

Thus, in ten months, besides the Piedmontese army, tliree 
formidable armies, thrice reinforced, had been destroyed by 
one, which, only thirty and a few odd thousand strong on 
taking the field, had received only about twenty thousand to 
repair its losses, Thus fifty-five thousand French had beaten 
more than two hundred thousand Austrians, taken more than 
eighty thousand,* killed and wounded more than twenty thou- 
sand, They had. fought twelve pitched battles and more 
than sixty actions, and crossed several rivers, in defiance of 
the waves and the enemy’s fire: When war isa purely me- 
chanical routine, consisting only in driving and slaughtering 
the enemy whom you have before you, it is scarcely worthy 
of history; but when you meet with one of those conflicts 
im which you see a mass of men moved by a single vast con- 
ception, which develops itself amid the din of battle with as 
much precision as that of a Newton ora Descartes in the silence 
of the closet, then the sight is worthy of the philosopher, as 
well as of the statesman and the soldier: and if this identifica- 
tion of the multitude with a siagle individual, who produces’ 


Fait 


*.“ The trophies acquired in the course of January were 25,000 prisoners, 
twenty-four colours and standards, and sixty pieces of cannon. On the whole, 
the enemy’s oss. was at least 35,000 men. Bessitres carried the colours to 
Paris. . ‘The prisoners. were so numerous that they created some difficulty .”— 
Montholon. E, . piiudonded 
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» force at. its highest degree, serves to protect, to defend, a noble. 
_ eause, that of liberty, in this case the scene becomes’as moral as 
_it is grand. ee aces DOE Oigin 
-» Bonaparte now hastened to new plans. He hurried to Rome, 
to put an end to the shuffling at that court of priests, and to 
march, not for the Adige again, but for Vienna. He had by his 
Successes brought back the war to its proper theatre, that of 
Italy, whence he could dash upon the emperor’s hereditary 
dominions. The government, enlightened by his exploits, sent — 
him reinforcements, to enable him to proceed to Vienna and to 
_ dictate a glorious peace in the name of the French republic. The 
conclusion of the campaign had realized all the hopes whieh its 
commencement had excited. (or 5 
_ The triumph of Rivoli had raised the joy of the patriots to 
the highest pitch. Every body talked of those twenty-two 
thousand prisoners, and quoted the testimony of the authorities 
of Milan, who had reviewed them and certified their number, in 
_ order to silence all the doubts of malevolence. The surrender of 
_ Mantua soon followed to crown the general satisfaction. From 
that moment the conquest of Italy was regarded as definitive. 
The courier who brought these tidings arrived in the evening in 
Paris. The garrison was immediately assembled, and the intel- 
__ligence published by torchlight, to the sound of trumpets, amid 
shouts of joy from all the French attached to their country. O 
days ever celebrated and ever to be regretted by us! At what 
period was our country ever greater and more glorious! The 
storms of the Revolution seemed to have subsided. The mur- 
_ murs of parties sounded like the last moans of the expiring 
_ tempest. These remains of agitation were considered as the 
_ very life of a free state. Commerce and the finances were 
emerging from a tremendous crisis; the entire soil, restored to 
industrious hands, was about to be rendered productive, A go- 
vernment composed of citizens, our equals, ruled the republic 
with moderation. The best were selected to succeed them. All 
votes were free. France, at the height of power, was mis- 
tress of the whole extent of country from the Rhine to the Pyre- 
nees, and from tlie sea to the Alps. Holland and Spain were 
about to unite their fleets with her’s, and to attack maritime 
despotism in concert. She was resplendent with immortal glory. 
Admirable armies waved her tricoloured banners in the face of 
_ kings, who had leagued to annihilate her. Twenty heroes, 
_ differing in character and talent, alike only in age and courage, 
_led her soldiers to victory.* Hoche, Kleber, Desaix, Moreau, 


* “ Bonaparte’s lieutenants, in particular, were themselves qualified to 

_ command, and had sufficient confidence in their own talents to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of a movement or a battle; and his’ army was 

-. composed of citizens, even of noble and cultivated minds, who were ambi- 
tious of performing’ memorable deeds, and passionately attached to the 
Reyolution. With men'‘like these a man of genius might do!any thing: The 
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Joubert, Massena, Bonaparte, and a great number of others, 
advanced together.. People weighed their different merits, but 
no eye, how piercing soever it might be, could distinguish in 
this generation of heroes the unfortunate or the guilty. No eye 
could distinguish him who should so soon expire in the flower of 
his age from the attack of an unknown disease, the man who 
should fall by the dagger of the Mussulman or the fire of the 
enemy, who should crush liberty, or who should betray his coun- 
try. All appeared great, pure, happy, destined to future glory. 
This was for a moment only; but there are only moments in the 
‘life of nations, as in the life of individuals. We were about to 
_ recover wealth with repose; liberty and glory, we already 
possessed! “The country,” said one of the ancients, “ought 
to be not only prosperous, but sufficiently glorious.” This wish 
was accomplished. Frenchmen, let us, who have since seen 
our liberty strangled, our country invaded, our heroes shot or . 
unfaithful to their glory—let us never forget those resplendent 
days of liberty, greatness, and hope! 


ry 


remembrance of his earlier days, when he called liberty and intelligence 
around him, was calculated to make Bonaparte regret, at a later period of 
‘his life, that he had substituted mechanical armies in their place, and gene- 
rals who knew nothing but how to obey.”—DMignet. 
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